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FOREWORD 


A  GRKAT  preacher  of  the  last  century  entitled  his 
autobiography  "  The  Story  of  the  Ways  of  God  with  a 
Human  Soul."  The  story  of  "  The  Development  of 
the  Sunday-school  from  1 780-1905,"  herewith  pre- 
sented in  accordance  with  instructions,  is  sujiremely 
the  record  of  a  divine  movement,  and  we  who  have 
gathered  some  significant  items  from  it  have  been  con- 
sciously **  thinking  God's  thoughts  after  him." 

The  great  embarrassment  of  the  Committee  has  been 
with  the  abundance  and  riches  of  material  placed  at  its 
disposal,  and  its  chief  trial  the  necessity,  imdcr  its  abso- 
lute limitations,  of  abridging  addresses  made  at  the 
convention  and  articles  prepared  for  its  use.  For 
instance,  not  to  refer  to  a  multitude  of  touching  e])isodes 
of  the  convention,  whose  i)ermanent  record  would  be  a 
delight  to  many,  the  searching  and  devout  interpreta- 
tions of  Holy  Scripture  by  Rev.  Dr.  Tomkins  that  en- 
riched the  **  Quiet  Hour  "  and  in  their  entirety  make  a 
volume  of  "  Spiritual  Helps,"  would  have  been  robbed 
of  their  value  by  any  attempt  at  abridgment. 

The  Committee  expresses  its  gratitude  to  the  hundred 
authors  of  the  book  for  their  ready  and  ]>rom])t  co- 
operation, at  cost  to  many  of  them  of  some  ])()rti()n  of 
needed  summer  rest,  and  es]K'cially  to  the  authors  of 
the  convention  addresses,  who  had  grace  to  take  joyfully 
the  needful  "  spoiling  of  their  goods." 

It  would  be  too  much  to  exjx^ct  that  a  work  produced 
imder  such   limitations  of   time   and   space   should   be 
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District  of  O^lumbia.  W.  W.  Millan,  Washington. 

Florida H.  C.  Groves.  Ocala. 

Georgia Frank  L.  Mallary.  Macon 

Idaho Rev.  W.  H.  Bowler.  Shoshone. 

Illinois A.  H.  Mills.  Decatur. 


Indian  Territory  . 


RWe  l^o J 


Washinglon  (E, 


D.  M.  Mam.  Vinita. 

W,  C,  Hall,  Indiannpolis. 

tP.  Hardin.  Eldora. 
n  Kinney   Newtan. 
S>hn  St]t«a.  Louisville. 
.  C,  Bridifes.  Norwoud. 
L.  R.  Cook.  Yannoulhville. 


E.  R.  Machum.  Si.  Jahn. 
Chas,  P.  Ayre,  St.  Johns. 
Prin.  Geo.  W.  Binaham.  Derry 
Rev.  Prank  A.  Snuth.  HHdd.>nfii- 

F.  W.  Spencer.  Albuquerque. 
Frank  L.  Brown.  Brooklvn. 

.  W.  A.  Duncan.  Ph.D..  Syracu«!, 

N.  B.  Broughtun.  Rskigli. 

H.  E.  Pratt,  Cavalier. 

Dr.  Frank  Woodbury.  Hal.fai. 

W.  A.  Eudaly.  Cineinnati. 

Dr.  L.  Hayncs  Buxt^in,  Oklahom: 

William  HamiUon.  Tnr..nlo, 

A.  A.  Morse.  Portland. 

H.J.  Heini.  PillsbuTK, 
.  Rev.  E.J.  Ralttt.  B.A.,  Malpeqi 

Selh  P.  Leet.  H..ntn-al. 

T.  W.  Waterman    Pn.vi,!,n..,. 

J.  W.  Hannon,  T 

William  E.  Pel  hi 

Rev.  C.  M.  Dalei,  ..u.u.i 

H.  M.  Hamill,  D.D,,  Nasnviii 

Win.  G.  Dreg,  Dallas. 

Thomas  Weir.  Salt  Lake  Cit> 

D.  H.  Camp.  Newport. 

J,  R.  Joplina.  Danville. 

W.  Rnlph  Coi.lcy,  Spokane. 

W.  D.  Wood,  Seolllf. 

Rev.  C  HumWr,  M.D.,  Part 

S.  B.  HardinB,  Waukesha. 

I.  C.  Whipple,  Cheyenne. 


:e  Albert. 


Hur 


Rev,  Rob 


r.-furs; 


t  McLean 

!r  C.  Stunt 


,  Hun 


San  Juan. 

.  D.D.,  Manila. 


Rev.  W.  W.  McOmi 


t  large,  representing  the  orgiinization  <if  the  iH-'Hr 
Soutfi:  Rev.  J.  A.  Whitted,  D.n.,  R:ileij;li,  N.  C; 


THE  EXECUTIVE  ORCAKIZATIOH 
Chairman,  W.  N.  Hartshorn,  lao  Boylstoii  Street.  JJustc 

First  Vue-Chairman.  E.  K,  Warren,  Three  Oaks,  Mieh. 
Second  Vice-Chatrman.  E.  R.  Madium,  St.  Ji)hn,  N.  B. 
SecTflary,  George  R.  Merrill,  D.D.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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n.  M.  Hamill.  Tenn. 
W.  H.  Jacobs,  111. 
H.  H.  Bell. 


Central  Committee 
W.  N.  Hartshorn,  Chairtnan,  Boston,  Mass. 
George  W.  Bailey,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  B.  McCrillis,  Providence,  R.  I. 
H.J.  Heinz,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
H.  M.  Hamill,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

E.  R.  Machum,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
W.  A.  Eudaly,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  A.  Wells.  Chicago,  111. 

G.  G.  Wallace,  Omaha,  Neb. 
G.  W.  Watts,  Durham,  N.  C. 

E.  K.  Warren,  Three  Oaks,  Mich. 

SUB-COMMITTEES 

Official  Report 

W.  N.  Hartshorn,  Chairman,  Boston,  Mass. 

I.  Garland  Penn.  Ga. 
E.  I.  Rattee,  P.  E.  I. 
D.  M.  Marrs,  Ind.  Ter. 
J.  W.  Hannon,  Sask. 


Cal. 
F.  W.  Ailams,  Man. 
W.  R.  Coolcy,  Wash 

Incorporation 

John  Stitcs,  Chairman,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Scth  P.  Ltft,  Out'.  H.  J.  Heinz.  Pa. 

A.  H.  Mills,  III.  E.  R.  Machum.  N.  B. 

A.  A.  Morse.  Ore.  D.  M.  Cann>,  Vt. 

E.  K.  Warrtn,  Mieh.  H.  E.  Pratt,  N.  I). 


Work  among  the  Negroes 

N.  B.  Brou«ht«.»n,  Chairman,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
B.  W.  Grten,  Ark.  E.  K.  Wamn.  Mich. 

I.  R.  PciMH-T.  Tenn.  John  Stites.  Ky, 

G.  W.  Watts.  N.  C.  1.  R.  Joi>linK.  Va. 

F.  L.  .Mallary.  Ga.  H.  C.  Groves.  Fla. 


Special  Finance 

E.  K.  Warren,  Chairman.  Three  Oaks,  Mieh. 
H.  J.  Heinz.  Pa.  W.  D.  W<mk1.  Wash. 

W.  A.  Totlle.  M.l.  Thomas  Weir.  Utah. 

Geo.  W.  Bailev.  Pa.  I.  S.  Cnrroll.  Ala. 

A.  B.  McCrillis.  R.  I.  N.  T.  Arn-Ui.  Pa. 


International  Bible  Reading 
Frank  A.  Smiih,  Chairman,  Hacldcjnheld.  N.  J. 
Ge(»r«e  W.  Baikv.  Pa.  L.  H.  Buxtun.  Okla. 

W.  W.  .MiUan.  I)'.  C.  C.  P.  Ayre,  Ntd. 

G    W.  BinK'ham.  N.  H.  S.  D.  HaniinK.  Wis. 

C.  H.  Cantwell.  IX 1.  A.  O.  MacRiie.  AlberUi. 

Education 

II.  M.  Hamill.  Chairman,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
(^eor^e  R.  Merrill.  Minn.  Pres.  E.  Y.  Mullins.  D.D..  Kv. 

Frank  Wuodburv.  N.  S.  D.  L.  Rader.  Ore. 

C.  Huml)le.  W.  Va.  Prof.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh.  Ph.D..  Pa 

Pres.  W.  O.  Thiunpson,  D.I)..  Ohio.         Rev.  E.  M.  Feryussi.n.  .\.  J. 

Primary 

A.  H.  Mills,  Chairman,  Decatur,  111. 
Jnserh  Clark.  Ohio.  Geo.  W.  Bailev.  Pa. 

S.  H.  Williams.  Conn.  Don  Kinney.  Kans. 

Frank  L.  Brown.  N.  Y.  L.  R.  Ox^k.  Me. 

R.  B.  Grimth.  N.  D.  W.  H.  Bowler.  Ida. 
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Mexico 

Geo.  W.  Bailey,  Chairman,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
W.  N.  WiKKins,  Tex.  F.  W.  Spencer.  N.  M. 

Wm.  G.  Breg.  Tex.  C.  G.  Trumbull,  Pa. 

Gail  Borden,  Cal.  C.  Scott  Williams,  Mex. 

Walter  Hill,  Ariz.  Janero  S.  Paz,  Mex. 

Theological  Seminaries 

GeorfTc  R.  Merrill,  Chairman,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
William  Horace  Dav,  Cal.  Pros.  George  B,  Stewart,  D.D.,  N.  Y. 

G.  G.  Wallace.  Neb.  Pros.  Charles  E.  Miller.  Ohio. 

Sheldon  Jackson.  D.  C.  W.  I.  Shaw,  D.D..  LL.D..  D.C.L..  Que. 

D.  B.  Price,  Mont.  Pres.  J.  E.  Stubbs.  LL.D..  Nov. 

Home  Department 

W.  A.  Duncan,  Chairman,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
Frank  L.  Brown.  N.  Y.  W.  E.  Pelham,  S.  C. 

S.  H.  At  water.  Colo.  T.  W.  Waterman.  R.  I. 

C.  M.  Daley,  S.  D.  I.  F.  Hardin,  la. 

Noah  Shakespeare,  B.  C.  W.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Adult  Bible  Classes 

A.  H.  Mills,  Chairman,    Decatur,   111. 
Joseph  Clark.  Ohio.  D.  E.  Wils^^n.  Miss. 

C.  M.  Campbell.  Cal.  A.  P.  George,  Mo. 

W.  C.  Hall.  Ind.  M.  A.  Hudson.  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  Adams,  Man.  McKenzie  Cleland,  111. 

Headquarters  Building 

W,  N.  Hartshorn,  Chairman ,  Boston.  Mass. 
H.J.  Heinz,  Pa.  Gail  Bonlcn,  Cal. 

J.  }.  Maclarcn.  Ont.  F.  A.  Wells.  111. 

F.  L.  Mallary.  Ga.  M.  C.  Bridges.  La. 

John  Stites,  Ky.  I.  C.  Whipple,  Wyo. 

West  Indies 

Frank  Woodbury.  Chairman,  Halifax.  N.  S. 
Geo.  W.  Watts,  N.  C.  E.  E.  Hoss.  Tex. 

Frank  P.  Brown.  N.  Y.  R.  A.  Falconer.  N.  S. 

W.  A.  Eudaly,  Ohio.  Frank  P.  Hays,  Mo. 

John  Legg.  Mass.  J.  W.  Millard.  Ga. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STAFF 

General  Secretary,  Marion  Lavvrancc,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Teacher 'Training  Secretary,  W.  C.  Pearce,  Chicago,  111. 
Primary  and  Junior  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  Woodbridgc  Barnes, 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Field  Worker,  Mrs.  Mary  Foster  Bryner,  Peoria,  111. 
FteUi  Worker,  Rev.  W.  C.  Merritt,  Tacoma,  Wasli. 
Fteld  Superintendent  for  the  Negroes,  Dr.  James  E.  Shcpard, 

Durham,  N.  C. 
Secretary  for  Mexico,  Rev.  E.  M.  Sein,  Piiebla,  Mex. 

THE  LESSON  COMMITTEE 

Chairman,  Rev.  John  Potts,  D.D.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Secretary,  Rev.  A.  F.  Schauffler,  D.D.,   105  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  B.  B.  Tyler,  D.D.,  Denver,  Colo.- 
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Pres.  J.  S.  Stahr,  D.D.,   Lancaster,   Pa. 

Prof.  John  R.  Sampey,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

John  K.  Pepper,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Rev.  Mosheim  Rhodes,  D.D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bishop  H.  W.  Warren,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Rev.  Elson  L  Rexford,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Prof.  Ira  M.  Price,  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  O.  P.  Gifford,  D.D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Prin.  Wm.  Patrick,  D.D.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Prof.  Charles  R.  Hemphill^  D.D.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Edwin  L.  Shuey,  M.A.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

British  Section  of  Lesson  Committee 

Rev.  Dr.  S.  G.  Green,  London,  England. 

Charles  Waters,  Esq.,  London,  England. 

Edward  Towers,  Esq.,  London,  England. 

W.  H.  Groser,  B.Sc,  London,  England. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Kelly,  London,  England. 

Bishop  Frank  W.  Warne,  Calcutta,  India. 

Archibald  Jackson,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

F.  F.  Belsey,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  London,  England. 

Rev.  R.  Culley,  London,  England. 

Rev.  Dr.  Townsend,  Prestatyn,  North  Wales. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Macgregor,  M.A.,  London,  England. 

Rev.  Frank  Johnson,  London,  England. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Hershaw,  Leeds,  England. 

Rev.  S.  Alfred  Rowland,  LL.B.,  Saxmundham,  England. 

Fred  Taylor,  Esq..  London,  England. 

THE   ELEMENTARY   COUNCIL 

Chairman,  iqo2-iqoj,  Mrs.  Alonzo  Pettit,  New  Jersey. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  Woodbridge  Barnes,  New  Jersey. 
Elementary  Committee,  Mrs.  Alonzo  Pettit,  New  Jersey;  Mrs. 
M.  S.  Lamoreaux,  Illinois;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Walker,  Colorado. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

District  No.  i 

Quebec Miss  Christina  Davidson.  Montreal. 

New  Bninswick     .    .    .  Miss  Dorothy  Donald,  Sunny  Brae. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  Mrs.  A.  E.  NIorrison.  Charlottetown. 

Nova  Scotia Mrs.  Stuart  Muirhead,  Halifax. 

Maine Miss  Cassic  Chambers.  Portland. 

New  Hampshire    .    .    .  Miss  Mary  F.  Dana.  Manchester. 

Vermont Miss  Mabel  E.  Carpenter,  Rutland. 

Massachusetts   ....  Miss  Lucy  G.  Stock,  Springfield. 

Rhode  Island     ...  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Brown,  Providence. 

Connecticut 

District  No.  2 

New  York Miss  Minnie  E.  Dougherty,  Albany. 

New  Jersey Mrs.  Alonzo  Pettit,  Elizabeth. 

Pennsylvania     .    .         .  Mrs.  M.  G.  Kennedv-,  Philadelphia. 

Delaware    ......  Miss  Grace  Baird.  Wilmington. 

Maryland Mrs.  W.  Eason  Williams,  Baltimore. 
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District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia    .    .    . 


North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
G€«^rgia  .  .  . 
Alabama  .  . 
Tennessee  .  . 
Florida  ... 
Mississippi 


Kentucky 
Indiana  . 
Michigan 
Ohio  .  . 
Ontario  . 
Illinois    . 


Minnesota 
South  Dakota 
North  Dakota 
Manitoba   .    . 
Wisconsin  .    . 


Kansas  . 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Iowa  .    . 


Mrs.  W.  P.  Crafts.  Washington. 

♦Miss  Pearl  Teter.  Goshen. 

Miss  Martha  V.  Graham,  Wheeling. 

District  No.  3 

♦Miss  Annie  Henley  Worth,  Raleigh. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Carlisle,  Newberry. 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hatcher,  Atlanta. 
Miss  Minnie  E.  Kennedy.  Opelika. 
Mrs.  H^  M.  Hamill.  Nashville. 
♦Mrs.  W.  H.  Coats.  St.  Petersburg. 
♦Miss  Hannah  Enster,  Natchez. 

District  No.  4 

Miss  Nannie  Lee  Frayser,  Louisville. 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Halpcnny.  Indianapolis. 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Fox,  Grand  Rapids. 
Miss  Clara  L.  Ewalt.  Columbus. 
Mr.  O.  B.  Stanton.  Toronto. 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Hill.  Chicago. 

District  No.  5 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Hobart.  Minneapolis. 
Mrs.  M.  V.  McGilliard.  Sioux  Falls. 
Mrs.  S.  P.  Johnson,  Grand  Forks. 
Miss  Helen  Palk.  Winnipeg. 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Jaeger.  Portaige. 

District  No.  6 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Preuszner.  Lawrence. 
Miss  Mabel  L.  Bailey.  Rich  Hill. 
Miss  Mamie  Haines.  Lincoln. 
♦Mrs.  B.  F.  Mitchell.  Dcs  Moines. 


District  No.  7 

Louisiana Miss  Susie  M.  Juden.  New  Orleans. 

Arkansas Mrs.  C.  C.  Henderson,  Arkadelphia. 

Indian  Territory  .    .    .    Mrs.  H.  G.  Williams,  Muskogee. 

Oklahoma Miss  Elvira  E.  Clark,  Hobart. 

Texas Mrs.  P.  G,  Dismukes,  Austin. 

District  No.  8 

Wyoming Mrs.  J.  H.  Collier,  Cheyenne. 

Utah Mrs.  E.  E,  Shepard,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Colorado Mrs.  J.  A.  Walker,  Denver. 

New  Mexico ♦Mrs.  A.  C.  Shupe,  Albuquerque. 

District  No.  9 

Washington  (W.)  .    .    .   Mrs,  C.  A.  Pratt,  Tacoma. 

Alberta Miss  Simima  Cameron,  Olds. 

Idaho ♦Mrs.  A.  J.  Swain.  Boise. 

Oregon ♦Mrs.  Lorena  A.  T.  Hfxlson,  NcwIktk. 

M«jntana ♦Mrs.  John  W.  Eddy.  Helena. 

British  Columbia  .    .    .    Mr.  Noah  Shakespeare,  Victoria. 

District  No.  10 

California  (S.)    ....  Mrs.  C.  A.  Baskervillc.  Los  Angeles. 

California  (N.)  .    .         .  ♦Miss  Sadie  Eastwoo<i,  San  Francisco. 

Arizona  

Nevada ♦Mrs.  J.  E.  Church,  Jr.,  Reno. 


Mexico 


District  No.  11 

♦Mrs.  Wm.  Wallace,  Saltillo. 


Those  marked  ♦  are  superintendents;  the  others  were  appointed  by  state 
or  provincial  associations  as  representatives.  At  Toronto  were  included 
those  marked  ♦  because  they  were  superintendents  or  secretaries  and  so 
officially  recognised. 


nth,  W.  II.  Irw  111.  M.iiiin.l'.i. 
\!li.  C.    I).   Mci-x.  T.'xas 
•\  nil  1: ,    I .  (\  (",( r;  I  i.in  ,  ( '<  >li  >v.\i  \>  <. 
i.-htli.    li.    I'.    Murlull.    I..U.1. 
iiitli,  Rev.  \V,  C.  Mcrritt,  Washinglon. 
enth,  C.  R.  Fisher,  California, 
itional    members    of    Executive    Committee: 
sarce,  Chicaeo;  Rev.  E.  M.  Fer^sson,  Newark 
alpenny,  Indianapolis;  B.  F.  Mitchell,  Des  Moi 
Shafer.  Wheeling;  Stewart  Muirhead,  Halifax; 
.  Shepherd,  Alabama. 

iral  Committee,  E.  A.  Fox,  J.  H.  Engle,  C.  E. 
r.   Joseph  Clark.   E.   W.   Halpenny,   W.   G.   ] 
arion  Lawrance. 


EDITORIAL  ASSOCIATION 

idcnt,  John  T.  McFarland,  D.D..  New  York. 
'-President,  I.  J.  Van  Ness,  D.D.,  Nashville,  Ter 
etary,  C.  R.  Blackall,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
isurer,  C.  S.  Albert,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
:utive   Committee,    in   addition    to   the   above, 
azard,    Ph.D.,    Boston,   Mass.;   A.    L.    Phillips, 
ichmond,  Va.;  Wm.  Briggs,  D.D.,  Toronto,  Can 
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The  Development  of  the  Sunday-school 


THE   SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Robert  Raikes  and  the  Eighteenth  Centuty 

GEORGE  R    MERRILL,  D  D. 

The  closing  decades  of  the 
eighteenth  century  witnessed  a 
number  of  philanthropic  experi- 
ments in  England  with  the  chil- 
dren of  "' the  lowertlasscs."  These  ■ 
sprung  for  the  most  part  out  of 
pity  for  their  degraded  condition 
and  apprehensions  for  the  secur- 
ity of  society,  and  were  fruitful  in 
good  results.  Only  one  of  them 
went  beyond  the  alleviation  of 
immediate  ills  and  grew  into  a 


GiD.  R.  Hnnu.,  D.D.  That  Robert  Raikes  became  the 

"founder  of  the  Sunday-school" 
while  Moffat,  Webb,  Stock,  Crampton  and  others  who 
were  engaged  in  the  same  work  — some  of  them  before 
him  and  with  perhaps  larger  local  success  —  did  not 
exceed  their  local  limitations,  is  due  in  ])art  to  Raikes* 
personality,  but  more  to  the  special  facilities  afforded 
by  his  business  and  its  connections. 

Robert  Raikos,  whose  j^ersonality  has  been  recovered 
for  us  by  his  latest  biogra]>her,*  was  born  in  1736,  the 
son  of  a  Gloucester  printer  and  editor,  and  inherited  his 
father's  occupation  and  position. 


;n.phics 


^■l^-d  by  Jo^iil 


!,  Uni.ubUsl' 


i  Lellm 


lie    \\<<]\     "  a    l>r''wn    \\i;j,    wit',    a    <l«'ul)ic 

■  \'.\is  a  man  <>!  "  .^a\'  aii'l  i«)\'''iis  tcnipi-r 
ilcctiunate  husband  and  lather,  ot  very  trai 
icter  and   social   instincts.      In  his  religic 

reported  as  '*  evangelical,  with  a  leaning 
icism.*'  He  was  **  a  good  business  man, 
lodical  and  very  tenacious  of  purpose,"  kii 
volent,  but  not  without  a  touch  of  the  var 
I  marks  the  **  self-made  "  man. 

the  proprietor  of  the  only  printing-press  ii 
ties  for  many  years,  he  was  brought  in  cont 
le  of  literary  tastes,  and  those  who  were 
ibove  him.     As  a  newspaper  man  he  ha 

his  attention  a  situation  that  courted  inve 
which  under  investigation  could  not  fail  t 
iS  benevolent  disposition  and  Christian  im 
s  attention  seems  to  have  been  first  draw 
)rable  condition  of  the  prisons,  and  for  a  ni 
>  his  efforts  were  put  forth  to  make  more 
iot  of  those  confined  in  them,  especially 
Qrs.  From  these  he  advanced  to  the  stud 
aded  classes  from  which  there  was  comin 
i1    nroppRsion    **  nne   or   rinentnf   for   the    ! 
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degreed,  with  the  pitiable  slum-bom  look  written  all 
over  their  faces,"  whom  he  saw  in  the  streets  of  the 
cathedral  town,  "  spending  their  Sundays  in  sports  and 
drinking,  with  lewd  and  brutal  songs."  Gloucester  was 
the  seat  of  the  pin  industry,  and  child-labor  was  largely 
employed.  On  Sunday  the  children  who  had  toiled 
through  the  week  were  turned  loose  to  riot  in  all  sorts 


B — B|BiBiZr — 

■Hlimn~feflii 


RoHirr  Raikis*  Hdush.  Gu>uca>ni>,  Ehcuhd 

In  1780  he  began  an  experiment,  which  he  pursued 
without  publicity  for  three  years,  to  see  whether  these 
degraded  children  "  when  dis^;ij)lincd  and  instructed 
would  show  the  same  evidences  of  human  feelings  and 
instincts  as  those  more  favorably  situated,"  and  whether 
he  was  right  in  the  suggestion  that  had  come  tii  him 
that  salvation  might  be  through  the  children. 

He  is  not  represented  as  sanguine  of  the  result,  and 
no  wonder.  If  contemporary  accounts  may  be  trusted, 
the  boys  he  first  gathered  in  "  Sooty  Alley,"  and  ]iaid 
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a  poor  woman  a  shilling  a  day  to  teach,  were  an  un- 
promising set.  There  was  not  much  encouragement  in 
the  laughter  that  greeted  him  and  his  associate,  Mrs. 
Brandon,  as  they  passed  along  the  street  with  their 
charges,  and  the  cry,  "  Bobby  Wild  Goose  and  his 
ragged  regiment." 

But  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  was  satisfied,  and  a 
great  scheme  of  popular  education  began  slowly  to 
mature  in  his  mind.  Through  his  newspaper,  and  in 
other  ways,  he  had  sectired  the  interest  of  such  men  as 
the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield,  and  on  November  3,  1783, 
the  birthday  of  the  Sunday-school  as  a  movement,  he 
published  an  editorial  in  his  paper,  and  began  to  exploit 
his  plans  in  the  weekly  issues,  and  in  the  p>opu]ar  and 
influential  Gentleman* s  Magazine.  In  1784  there  were 
five  schools  in  Gloucester,  with  seventy-seven  boys  and 
eighty-eight  girls,  the  girls  uniformed  in  bonnets  **  which 
were  provided  for  them  after  they  were  civilized.*' 
These  schools  were  put  under  the  management  of  a 
**  board,"  and  the  rules  for  them,  prepared  by  Raikes, 
were  aimed  to  secure  personal  cleanliness  and  to  prevent 
cursing  or  swearing  in  church.  Some  time  before  1785 
he  prepared  and  published  a  text-book  for  these  schools, 
•*  Redinmadesy  "  (Reading  made  easy),  whose  contents 
were  in  harmony  with  the  purpose  of  the  Sunday- 
school  as  described  by  a  contemporary, '*  to  furnish 
oppt^rtunities  of  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  poorer 
part  of  the  parish  without  interfering  with  any  industry 
of  the  week  days." 

In  four  years  the  number  of  scholars  in  these  schools 
in  the  kingdom  ha<l  risen  to  250,000;  in  Newcastle  alone 
there  were  5,000.  The  improvement  in  the  morals  of 
the  children  and  in  the  conditions  that  produce  and 
encourage  vice  and  crime  were  remarkable. 

But  the  new  movement  was  not  to  go  without  opj)o- 
sition.  It  was  a  time  of  anxious  fears.  France  was 
"  under  the  shadow  of  the  guillotine,  and  England  was 
clamoring  for  more  popular  franchises."     The  cry  was 
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raised  that  the  masses  must  be  kept  in  their  place. 
Even  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  which  had  been  the 
steadfast  all}^  of  Raikes,  was  forced  to  admit  to  its 
columns  in  1797  a  fierce  onslaught  on  the  Sunday-school 
as  **  subversive  of  that  order,  that  industry,  that  peace 
and  tranquillity  which  constitute  the  happiness  of  society ; 
and  that  so  far  from  deserving  encouragement  and 
applause  it  merits  our  contempt,  and  ought  to  be  ex- 
])loded  as  the  vain  chimerical  institution  of  a  visionary 
projector."  A  Scotch  preacher's  great  objection  is  *'  the 
fear  that  they  will  destroy  all  family  religion."  Even 
the  friends  of  the  schools  feared  the  results,  and  in  1788 
Raikes  wrote,  "  It  seems  as  if  I  had  discovered  a  new 
country  where  no  other  adventurer  chooses  to  follow." 

But  there  were  friends,  some  of  whom  saw 
farther  than  Raikes  and  his  plans  of  bringing  **  the 
savage,  unruly  elements  of  society  under  control  and 
providing  them  with  an  elementary  education."  As 
early  as  1784  John  Wesley  wrote:  "  Perhaps  God  may 
have  a  deeper  end  thereto  than  men  are  aware  of.  Who 
knows  but  what  some  of  these  schools  may  become  nur- 
series for  Christians." 

The  second  great  forward  step  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  taken  in  Wales,  where  "  Charles  of  Bala," 
who  had  received  his  impulse  from  Rev.  Griffith  Jones  of 
LlanddowA^^on,  and  had  been  working  on  independent 
lines,  gathered  adults^as  well  as  children  into  the  Sunday- 
school  and  centered  its  intent  and  activity  in  the  study 
of  the  Bible.  He  was  the  first  to  devise  and  hold  public 
meetings  in  the  interest  of  the  Sunday-school,  so  that 
the  twentieth-century  ideal  of  many  was  approached, 
as  in  his  care  the  Sunday-school  "  wore  more  the  aspect 
of  a  church  in  orderly  operation  than  a  school." 

Robert  Raikes  retired  from  business  in  1802;  in  1804 
the  "  freedom,  of  the  city  "  was  conferred  upon  him;  in 
181 1  he  died  after  an  illness  of  scarce  a  half  hour's  dura- 
tion. The  children  of  his  own  school  followed  his  body 
to  the  grave  and  sang  Stmday-school  hymns  as  they  went. 
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He  had  seen  his  company  of  twelve  boys  grow  to  an 
amiy  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  the  movement  that  he 
originated  adopted  in  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
America.  "  .\xi.  experiment  which  now  looks  so  simple 
and  so  humble  as  that  of  trying  to  lure  these  ragged 
children  of  wretchedness  to  the  cathedral  service  and 
paying  some  jxxjr  woman  a  shilling  a  day  to  teach  them, 
resulted  not  only  in  a  marked  improvement  in  morals 
among  the  children  of  Gloucester  and  a  general  amend- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  city,"  but  gave  to  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  world  the  most  potent 
instrument  for  moral  and  religious  advancement,  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  twentieth  century  for  a  development 
beyond  the  dreams  of  the  most  sanguine. 
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CHASLES  OALLAUDET  TRUMBULL 

When,  at  the  second  anni- 
versary of  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union,  in  1826.  the  board 
of  managers  submitted  its  reixirt 
upon  the  spiritual  condition  of 
its  flock  throughout  the  United 
States,  it  was  in  these  words: 
"  Your  auxiliaries  report  46S 
teachers  and  532  scholars  as 
having  become  hopefully  pious 
since  the  last  anniversary." 
Three  quarters  of  a  century 
C.  G  TituiiBuii.  later,    Marion    Lawrancc   asked 

the  Eleventh  International  Sun- 
day-School Convention  at  Toronto  to  rejoice  with  him 
over  the  117,163  Sunday-school  pupils  who  had  united 
with  the  church  during  the  past  triennium. 

There  is  progress  here.  There  ought  to  be  in  seventy- 
five  years.  Yet  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the 
figures  mentioned,  and  see  what  the  percentages  reveal. 
The  53a  pupils  whose  spiritual  condition  was  hopeful  in 
i8a6  were  from  a  constituency  of  135,074,  the  total 
number  of  pupils  then  under  the  influence  of  the  Sunday- 
School  Union,  —  at  that  time  the  only  American  natiorud 
non -sectarian  Sunday-school  organization,  —  and  that 
report  was  for  one  year.  The  number  reixirtcd  in  1905 
as  having  united  with  the  church,  217,163,  is  from  a 
total  of  11,076,232  pupils,  and  is  for  three  years.  In 
round  numbers,  the  jJercentage  of  pupils  favorably 
reported  to-day  is,  for  one  year,  only  .006  of  the  total, 
while  seventy-five  years  ago  it  was  .004  of  the  total. 
•  These  percentages  are  only  suggestive;  yet  they  would 
seem  to  suggest  either  a  high  standard  of  accomplish- 
ment in  the  old  days,  or  to  reveal  the  still  tremendous 
need  of  soul-winning  to-day. 
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A  field-glass  sweep  of  the  vision  back  through  the  nine- 
teenth century  discovers  plenty  to  rejoice  over  as  having 
been  outgrown  and  left  behind,  and  plenty  to  restrain  us 
from  vaunting  ourselves  overmuch  upon  our  *'  modem 
discoveries." 

The  revi  val  of  the  Sunday-school  under  Robert  Raikes 
started  with  three  features,  two  of  which  were,  in  many 
schools,  comparatively  soon  dispensed  with:  the  paying 
of  teachers,  and  instruction  in  rudimentary  knowledge, 
such  as  spelling  and  reading.  The  third  feature  was  the 
limiting  of  the  Sunday-school  to  the  lower  classes. 
Raikes'  first  public. announcement  of  his  plans  deplored 
the  lawlessness  and  Sabbath-breaking  of  children  of  the 
lower  class,  and  continued:  *' To  remedy  this  evil, 
persons  duly  qualified  are  employed  to  instruct  those  that 
cannot  read:  and  those  that  may  have  learned  to  read 
are  taught  the  catechism  and  conducted  to  church." 
That  was  the  germ  of  the  modem  Sunday-school  in 
England  and  America  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Before  1810,  Sunday-school  teachers  were  working 
gratuitously  in  America,  as  they  had  been  twenty  years 
earlier  in  England.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with 
to-day  what  was  estimated  in  1827  as  the  cash  value  of 
the  contribution  of  Sunday-school  teachers  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  population.  '*  At  thirty-three  cents  a 
Sabbath,  which  was  the  established  rate  when  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  as  at  the  first,  were  paid,"  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union  congratulated  itself  that  its  uni)ai(l 
teaching  force  was  contributing  $903,697  annually 
toward  education.  To-day,  on  that  same  valuation,  the 
Sundav-school  officers  and  teachers  of  the  International 
field  are  contributing  $26,717,210  annually.  Hut  what 
was  sensibly  noted  then  is  as  true  to-dav,  that  "  some  of 
them  are  men  and  women  whose  services  money  would 
not  ] Purchase." 

Though  j)aid  teaching  soon  disiippeared.  as  late  as  1847 
an  English  worker  wrote:  **  We   hail   with  delight  the 
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present  glorious  movement  in  favor  of  daily  education. 
May  it  soon  become  universal !  Teaching  reading  on  the 
Sabbath  will  then  be  abandoned." 

The  associating  of  the  Sunday-school  with  the  poorer 
classes  persisted  in  England  —  as  shown  by  the  term 
**  Ragged  Schools  "  —  much  longer  than  in  America. 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  was  one  of  the  first  in  America  to 
break  away  from  that  idea,  and  did  so  by  taking  his  own 
children,  in  1830  or  earlier,  to  Sunday-school,  and  by 
inducing  his  neighbors  to  follow  his  example. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  was  vigorous,  sometimes 
violent,  opposition  to  Sunday-school'work  at  the  outset 
in  both  England  and  America,  and  this  by  the  clergy  as 
well  as  by  the  laity.  Writing  of  a  Sunday-school  work- 
er's efforts  in  England  in  1798  a  historian  records:  "  The 
opposition  which  Mr.  Cranfield  and  his  friends  encoun- 
tered in  this  district  was  dreadful.  Every  sjx^cies  of 
insult  was  heai>ed  upon  them;  they  were  pelted  with 
filth  of  all  descriptions,  and  dirty  water  was  frequently 
thrown  out  of  the  windows  upon  their  heads."  And 
of  the  "  Edinburgh  Gratis  Sabbath  School  Society  "  a 
godly  man  who  was  working  with  its  members  wrote  to  a 
friend:  "  At  the  first  formation  of  the  society  for  the 
support  of  the  schools,  several  of  the  more  liberal  of  the 
clergy  attended,  but  they  have  almost  all  deserted  us 
now,  and  are  beginning  to  look  upon  us  with  a  somewhat 
jealous  eye.  One  of  them  said  the  other  day  that  we 
were  striking  a  blow  at  the  very  vitals  of  the  I^stablish- 
ment  by  means  of  these  schools.' 

Among  the  Church  of  England  notables  who  attacked 
the  early  Sunday-schools  were  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  latter  being  "  the 
first  man  in  that  day  to  call  the  bishops  together  to 
consider  whether  something  could  not  be  done  to  stop 
this  great  enteqirise."  In  America,  "  in  1787  George 
Daughaday,  a  Methodist  preacher  in  Charleston.  S.  C, 
was  drenched  with  water  pumped  from  a  public  cistern, 
*  for  the  crime  of  conducting  a    Sunday-school  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  African  children  of  that  vicinity/  "  And 
the  incident  is  a  familiar  one  of  the  young  girl  in  Connec- 
ticut who,  about  1820,  gathered  a  little  Sunday-school 
in  the  church  gallery,  and  was  forbidden  by  the  church 
authorities  to  continue,  on  the  ground  of  its  desecrating 
God's  day  and  God's  house.  The  old  pastor  of  that 
church  shook  his  ivory-headed  cane  at  this  young  girl 
and  her  flock,  saying  in  indignation,  "  You  imps  of 
Satan,  doing  the  devil's  work!  " 

In  significant  contrast  with  that  attitude  of  arch- 
bishop and  minister  was  the  comment  of  Horace  Bush- 
nell,  perhaps  the  greatest  molder  of  theological  thought 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  when,  shortly  before  his 
death  in  1876,  he  said  earnestly  to  one  whom  he  had 
earlier  tried  to  persuade  to  give  up  Sunday-school  work 
and  enter  the  ministry,  "  Now  I've  come  to  see  that  the 
work  you  are  doing  is  the  greatest  work  in  the  world." 
And  after  a  pause,  "  Sometimes  I  think  it's  the  only 
work  there  is  in  the  world."  And  as  indicating  the 
change  of  attitude  of  the  laity  toward  the  Sunday- 
school,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  four  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  since  1876  (Grant,  Hayes,  McKinley,  and 
Roosevelt)  have,  from  the  presidential  chair,  written 
sj^ecial  messages  of  counsel  and  encouragement  to  the 
Sunday-school  workers  of  their  land. 

The  first  (juarter  of  the  century  was  characterized  by 
great  attention  to  rote  memorizing  of  long  passages  of 
Scripture  and  catechism.  One  historian  notes  that  it 
was  common  for  pupils  to  learn  three  hundred  or  more 
verses  a  wx»ek.  A  formal  protest  against  this  in  America 
came  in  1826,  when  the  Sunday-School  Union  reported 
'*  manifest  im|)rovements  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
Sundav-schools  in  America  and  Great  Britain,"  one  im- 
provcment  being  "  the  limitation  of  Scriptiu-e  lessons  and 
the  allotment  of  the  same  lesson  to  the  class  or  classes." 
And  the  report  went  on,  with  sound  good  sense,  to  say 
that,  though  pleased  with  the  diligence  shown  in  com- 
mitting many  passages  to  memory,  the  number  of  verses 
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recited  was  no  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  advancement 
of  pupils  in  divine  knowledge;  and  it  therefore  recom- 
mended to  teachers  that  they  discourage  the  reciting  of 
Scripture  lessons  by  rote  merely  in  order  to  repeat  great 
numbers  of  verses,  and  endeavor  to  make  scholars  under- 
stand and  apply  to  themselves  the  truth  of  revelation. 
Yet  when  a  clear-headed  educator  a  few  years  ago 
warned  teachers  against  children's  parrot-memorizing  of 
the  Bible,  he  was  branded  as  an  enemy  of  our  fathers' 
blessed  practices. 

This  limiting  of  Scripture  passages  for  study  and  assign- 
ing of  the  same  lesson  to  all  the  pupils  of  one  class,  or 
even  the  same  lesson  to  several  classes,  marked  the 
emergence  from  the  confusion  and  lack  of  system  of  the 
early  days  into  what  was  destined  to  become  the  simplest 
and  greatest  system  of  world-encircling  Bible  study  the 
ages  have  yet  known.  The  adojJtion  of  the  Uniform 
Lessons  in  1872  made  possible  a  steadily  improving  liter- 
ature, both  book  and  periodical,  as  an  aid  to  the  Bible 
study  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  for  the  equij)ment  of 
teacher  and  superintendent  in  methods  of  work,  that 
has  contributed  more  to  Sunday-school  progress  than 
any  other  one  agency  ai)art  from  the  Uniform  I^esson 
svstem  itself. 

There  were  quaint  ideas  on  grading  in  those  early 
days,  yet  perhaps  necessary  because  of  the  conditions 
that  existed.  About  the  middle  of  the  century  an 
essay  that  won  an  English  prize  of  one  hundred  pounds 
offered  for  the  best  Book  of  Practical  Instruction  for 
Sunday-School  Teachers,  urged  the  fc^llowing  grades  as 
the  result  of  many  years  of  experience:  ''The  Infants,*' 
from  two  to  seven  years  old;  ''The  Ignorant,**  those 
from  seven  upwards  who  are  not  able  to  read  well ; 
**The  Instructed/*  those  from  seven  to  fifteen  who  can 
read;  **The  Adults,*'  those  over  fifteen.  Here  certainly 
was  good  counsel:  "  Each  of  these  divisions  should  be 
taught  in  separate  rooms,  and  on  totally  dififerent 
methods."     The  writer  calls  this  mode  of  classification 
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per,  which  they  do  by  lifting  up  each  foot  al 

the  children  counting  at  one  time.  .  .  . 

'  They  also  leam  the  pence  and  multiplicati 

forming  themselves  in  circles  around  a  n 
mg  trees  that  are  planted  in  the  playground 
n  as  they  are  assembled  round  the  trees 
ids  and  walk  round,  every  child  saying  the 
ion  table  until  they  have  finished  it ;  they  tl 
ids  and  put  them  behind,  and  for  variety's 

pence  table,  the  alphabet,  hymns,  etc.,  < 

children  are  gradually  improved  and  delighi 
Jefore  1830,  several  accompaniments  and  m 

twentieth  century  Sunday-school  were  in  c 
?  Sunday-school  library  had  been  recogni 
verful  ally  in  right  teaching  and  interest 
[  with  its  recognition  came  the  need  of  it 
ilting  in  the  writing  and  publishing  of  < 
>ks  of  a  character  that  had  been  practically 
ore. 

Advanced  "   Bible  classes  were   forming  i 
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abstinence.'*  The  letter  of  an  individual  Simday-schcx)! 
worker  in  Cincinnati,  in  1830,  told  of  a  Sunday-school 
having  been  opened  directly  over  a  grocery  from  which 
the  neighborhood  furnished  itself,  on  the  Sabbath,  with 
ardent  spirits.  On  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  school  the 
store  opened  as  usual,  but  the  storekeeper,  hearing  the 
singing,  went  upstairs  to  investigate.  Next  Sunday 
the  store  was  closed.  The  neighbors  besieged  the  house 
for  their  accustomed  Sunday  drink,  but  the  storekeeper, 
who  had  taken  his  seat  again  in  Sunday-school,  **  uni- 
formly sent  down  word  to  his  customers,  *  I  can  sell  no 
more  liquor  on  Sunday.'  "  And  the  correspondent 
concluded  discerningly:  "  Here,  we  think,  is  happily 
illustrated  the  effects  of  the  Sunday-school  system." 

Do  we  find  a  foregleam  of  modem  conditions  in  the 
statement  of  those  days  that  "  the  extreme  youth  of 
some  teachers  occasions  anxiety  to  many  friends  of 
Sunday-schools"?  It  was  wisely  recommended  that 
some  place  be  found,  if  possible,  for  such  teachers,  but 
that  they  be  not  placed  over  the  youngest  pupils,  who 
deserve  the  best  instruction. 

In  that  first  third  of  the  century  a  resolution  was 
offered  by  a  Methodist  minister,  seconded  by  a  Baptist 
minister,  contemplating  "  with  high  satisfaction  the 
increasing  interest  manifested  by  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Sunday-schools,"  and  at 
another  time  it  was  formally  urged  that  "  every  minister 
should  make  of  himself  a  complete  Sunday-school 
teacher." 

We  are  prone  to  feel  that  only  recently  has  the  Sun- 
day-school come  to  be  recognized  as  the  God-ordained 
institution  that  it  is,  and  properly  suj)ported  by  the 
choicest  laymen  as  well  as  the  ministry.  Yet  in  the 
years  1827-28  there  were,  among  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  American  Sunday-School  Unicm,  the  governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  governor  of  Maine,  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  St.  Louis,  the  governor 
of  Illinois,  and  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
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United  States,  —  the  last  named  being  Bushrod  Wash- 
ington, a  nephew  of  George  Washington.  Judge  Wash- 
ington was  particularly  active  in  his  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  society.  It  is  not  strange  that  with  such 
support  at  that  time  the  society  should  have  "  Resolved, 
That  the  concurrence  of  public  sentiment  in  the  design 
and  execution  of  the  Sunday-school  plan  of  instruction 
is  highly  encouraging  as  the  warrant  of  its  ultimate 
triumph  in  the  United  States  and  the  world." 

A  few  years  later,  in  1832,  at  the  First  National  Con- 
vention in  New  York,  the  training  of  pupils  to  become 
teachers  was  under  discussion,  and  "  the  entire  con- 
gregation in  the  Sunday-school  "  was  recognized  as  the 
right  aim.  Teachers'  libraries  were  recommended  to 
the  schools;  systematic  visitation  of  neighborhoods  to 
bring  in  scholars  was  counseled;  and  weekly  teachers* 
meetings  for  study  were  approved.  And  in  1869,  at  the 
Fourth  National  Convention,  elaborate  plans  for  an 
International  Sunday-School  Normal  College  were  sub- 
mitted, while  the  whole  subject  of  teacher-training  had 
large  place.  Edward  Eggleston  then  pointed  out  the 
imperative  need  that  the  theological  seminaries  be 
thoroughly  awake  to  the  matter.  Three  years  later 
H.  Clay  Trumbull  was  engaged  to  deliver  two  lectures 
on  Sunday-school  work  before  Yale  Theological 
Seminary. 

What  was  called  the  "  private  Sunday-school  "  plan, 
which  had  considerable  ])rominencc  in  1833,  may  have 
had  in  it  the  gernis  of  the  later  Home  Class  and  Homo 
Department.  It  was  that  individual  workers  should 
instruct  in  their  own  homes  "  wild  and  wandering  chil- 
dren "  who  would  be  more  willing  to  come  there  than  to 
a  Sunday-school. 

As  early  as  1833,  the  Second  National  Convention 
heartily  a])proved  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday-School  Union  that  the  a])proaching  Fourth 
of  July  be  celebrated  by  "  a  systematic  and  simultaneous 
canvas^'  :)f  the  entire  countrv  bv  Sunday-school  workers. 
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to  obtain  scholars  and  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  parents.** 
And  in  one  day,  April  20,  1856,  the  entire  city  of  London, 
England,  was  canvassed  in  a  house-to-house  visitation. 

Has  there  been  any  better  plan  devised  for  teaching 
boys  than  one  that  was  set  forth  at  a  New  York  state 
convention  in  1858,  whose  method,  noted  then  as 
"  somewhat  peculiar,'*  was  reported  as  follows?  "  The 
first  thing  he  set  out  to  do,  was  to  secure  the  afifcctions 
of  the  boys.  Then  he  made  it  a  rule  to  spend  six  hours 
every  week  in  the  study  of  the  lesson.  Next,  he  en- 
deavored to  secure  the  cooperation  of  their  parents,  by 
visiting  them  in  turn  at  least  once  a  month.  He  kept  a 
large  class-book,  in  which  all  the  entries  were  made  with 
as  much  care  and  with  almost  as  much  minuteness  as  in 
his  counting-room  ledger.  Every  morning  and  night,  he 
took  that  class-book  with  him  into  a  retired  chamber, 
and  knelt  over  it  in  prayer  to  God,  praying  for  each 
boy  by  name." 

There  has  been  some  experimenting  recently  in 
attempts  to  conduct  the  Sunday-school  session  more 
closely  after  the  manner  of  the  day  school,  as  regards 
grades  and  curriculum.  But  it  would  seem  that  no 
good  results  have  been  gained  in  such  Sunday-schools 
that  are  not  being  gained  in  even  greater  measure  in 
Sunday-schools  that  are  conducted  in  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  there  is  (in  practice,  whether  in  ideal  or  not) 
a  fundamental  difference  between  the  aim  of  the  secular 
school  and  the  Sunday-school.  Contact  with  character, 
not  contact  with  a  curriculum,  is  the  strength  of  the 
Sunday-school  to-day,  as  it  has  been  throughout  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  Sunday-school  as  it  is  to-day  is  the  richly  endowed 
child  of  a  century  whose  earliest  workers  planned  well 
and  foresaw  much.  It  is  easier  to  say  what  of  the 
manifold  and  effective  modem  methods  of  work  are  not 
new,  than  what  are.  Yet  the  extent  of  the  work,  the 
helps  available  for  the  workers,  the  efficiency  of  the 
local    school,   and    the    momentum   of    the    organized 
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movement,  are  new  to-day  in  their  increased  and  increa» 
ing  power  for  good.  The  approved  architecture  of  the 
Sunday-school  building  of  to-day,  and  the  approved 
architecture  of  the  teacher's  and  superintendent's 
spiritual  and  intellectual  equipment,  are  combining  to 
build  character  with  less  waste  and  friction  than  ever 
before.  The  best  of  the  methods  and  the  ideals  of  our 
fathers  are  found  to-day  in  the  average  Sunday-school. 
There  are  now  thousands  of  schools  throughout  North 
America  that  are  sensibly  graded,  from  Cradle  Roll, 
Beginners*  and  Primary  Department,  up  through  adult 
classes  to  the  Home  Department,  each  department  with 
its  own  superintendent  and  separate  rooms.  Such 
schools  have  their  weekly  teachers '-meetings  for  the 
study  of  the  lesson,  and  their  teacher-training  class 
where  those  who  are  not  yet  teachers  study  to  become 
so.  Ministers  and  seminaries  are  recognizing  in  the 
Sunday-school  the  strategic  center  of  their  campaign, 
and  are  giving  of  their  best  to  it. 

Such  organization  of  Sunday-school  forces  as  exists  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  where  at  its  latest  convention  seventy- 
five  of  the  eighty-eight  counties  were  reported  as  "  ban- 
ner counties,"  having  fulfilled  all  of  the  nine  conditions 
that  set  the  high  *'  banner  "  standard,  has  never  before 
been  known  in  the  history  of  Sunday-school  progress. 
Such  an  international  Sunday-school  organization  and 
convention  as  that  whose  story  is  told  in  this  unique 
volume  marks  a  new  epoch  in  events.  Yet  even  to-day's 
convention  spirit  is  an  inheritance  from  the  ]^ioneers. 
When  the  First  National  Convention  assembled  in  New 
York  in  1832  there  were  hardly  two  hundred  miles  of 
railroad  operating  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  the 
year  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  New  York.  But,  of  the  twenty- 
eight  states  and  territories  then  in  the  Union,  fourteen 
were  represented  at  the  convention,  by  two  hundred 
and  twenty  delegates.  How  glad  those  tough-fibered 
forefathers  of  ours  would  have  been  could  they  have 
looked  down  the  years  to  an  international  convention  of 
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1905,  and  have  read  the  general  secretary's  report,  with 
its  record  of  Sunday-school  organization  in  fifty-eight 
states  and  provinces,  in  more  than  2,000  counties,  and  in 
10,000  townships;  and  of  an  army  of  120,000  people 
taking  active  part  in  the  campaign  of  organizing  the  con- 
tinent for  Bible  study  and  character-training! 

The  estimated  number  of  Simday-school  pupils  in  the 
United  States  in  1826  was  180,000;  in  the  world,  1,080,- 
000.  In  1905  the  number  of  Sunday-school  pupils  in  the 
United  States  is  reported  as  11,251,009;  in  the  world,  as 
22,648,428.  Comparing  these  figures  with  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  then  and  now,  we  find  that  in 
1826,  1.8  per  cent  of  its  9,638,453  souls  were  pupils  in  the 
Sunday-school;  and  in  1905,  14.7  per  cent  of  its  76,303,- 
387  souls  are  pupils  in  the  Sunday-school.  There  is 
advance  of  a  most  substantial  character,  the  proportion 
of  Sunday-school  pupils  to  the  population  of  the  United 
States  to-day  being  eight  times  what  it  was  eighty  years 
ago. 

***** 

Almost  forty  years  ago  H.  Clay  Trumbull  wrote  con- 
trasting the  condition  of  Sunday-school  affairs  then  with 
their  condition  forty  years  earlier.  One  was  impressed, 
he  said,  with  the  sagacity  and  foresight  of  the  men  who 
planned  in  1832,  and  with  the  magnitude  and  glory  of 
the  cause  represented  in  1872;  that  contrast  indicated 
the  growth  of  the  Sunday-school  system  in  America 
during  forty  years.  **  Who  shall  say,"  he  asked,  "  what 
is  to  be  its  growth  in  the  next  forty  years?  " 

Thirty- three  of  that  **  next  forty  "  have  passed.  The 
sagacity  and  faith-lighted  foresight  of  the  men  of  ':^2 
are  not  one  whit  dimmed  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  Sunday- 
school's  present  and  future.  The  magnitude  and  glory 
of  the  cause  as  it  was  in  '72  arc,  under  God,  enlarged  and 
exalted  to  a  degree  perhaps  not  foreseen  even  thirty 
years  ago.  Men  and  women  whose  services,  like  the 
pioneers,  no  money  could  purchase,  and  who  are  making 
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history  in  every  so-called  secular  walk  of  life,  are  to-day, 
as  four-score  years  ago,  giving  of  their  best  to  the 
Sunday-school  as  their  chief  interest  in  life;  but  to-day 
in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before.  The  simple,  God- 
ordained  ideal  of  the  Sunday-school ,  Bible  study  for 
character-building,  is  unchanged.  The  organizing  ma- 
chinery' of  the  great,  world -encircling  movement  is 
improved  and  extended.  The  methods  of  work  within 
the  school  are  not  essentially  new;  and  they  are  not 
likely  to  grow  more  complex,  but  rather  simpler,  as  the 
years  go  on.  The  goal  will  remain  the  same  until  the 
Kingdom  shall  have  come:  to  bring  every  unsaved  soul 
to  Christ,  and  to  train  every  saved  soul  in  Christ  through 
his  Word. 
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The  first  primary  teachers'  meeting  was  organiztd 
in  St.  Paul's  M.  E.  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  February  19. 
1870,  with  Mr.  C.  T.  Miller  as  president  and  Mrs.  S.  \V. 
Clark  (mother  of  Dr.  Joseph  Clark)  as  secretary.  At 
this  meetinj;  Mr.  S.  W,  Clark  gave  a  lesson  to  a  class 
from  the  infant  school  of  the  church,  of  which  Mrs. 
Clark  had  been  the  teacher  for  nearly  three  years. 
Three  months  later  the  nucleus  of  the  Newark  Primary 
Union  —  "  The  Mother  Union  "  —  was  planted  in  Mrs. 
Clark's  home,  and  for  ten  years  she  was  its  president 
and  instructor.  Early  in  February,  187 1,  the  New 
York  Union,  or  Association,  as  it  was  then  known,  was 
formed  and  was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  W.  F.  Crafts, 
a  successful  and  popular  writer  of  primary  lesson  helps. 
To  her  belongs  the  honor  of  inaugurating  the  national 
work.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  National  Primary 
Union  as  a  result  of  her  work,  in  Philadelphia  in  1884. 
she  was  made  the  first  president,  and  served  fifteen 
years. 

Following  the  New  York  Association,  the  Philadel- 
phia Union  was  organized  April  26,  1879,  with  Mr. 
Israel  P.  Black  as  president,  and  a  little  more  than  two 
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years  later,  in  October,  1881,  the  Washington  Union 
was  organized. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Clark  were  very  active  in  the  early 
work  in  Newark.  Mrs.  Clark  later  served  for  twenty-five 
years  as  president  and  instructor  of  the  New  York  City 
Primary  Union,  in  which  many  of  the  best  primary 
teachers  of  those  years  received  their  training.  She 
resides  with  a  son,  Dr.  E.  L.  Clark,  of  Media,  Pa.,  where 
in  a  sweet  old  age  she  maintains  her  interest  in  the 
marvelous  development  of  the  primary  work. 

To  Mr.  S.  W.  Clark  belongs  the  honor  of  introducing 
the  blackboard  in  Sunday-school  instruction.  This 
was  in  the  early  "  sixties,"  and  though  the  innovation 
was  criticised  as  secularizing  Bible  teaching,  Mr.  Clark 
soon  proved  that  the  blackboard  could  be  utilized  to 
teach  *'  through  the  eye  to  the  heart,"  as  well  as  **  through 
the  eye  to  the  mind." 

Mr.  Clark  was  for  more  than  thirty  years  secretary 
of  the  New  Jersey  Sunday-School  Association.  He 
died  in  1902. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  primary  work  may 
be  epitomized  by  periods  as  follows: 

1884.  The  National  Primary  Union,  organized  May  13, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  connection  with  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Philadelphia  Union.  Officers  were  elected 
representative  of  the  unions  then  in  existence,  and  the 
organization  was  announced  at  the  International  Sunday- 
school  Convention  at  Louisville,  in  June.  Through  cor- 
res])ondence  and  leaflets  the  organization  sought  to  form 
other  unions  and  assist  the  primary  workers  throughout 
the  land.  The  work  was  supported  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  unions. 

1887.  The  International  Primary  Union,  organized  in 
connection  with  the  International  Sunday-school  Con- 
vention at  Chicago,  in  June.  The  term  *'  National  " 
did  not  include  Canada,  hence  change  in  scope  of  organi- 
zation. Representation  by  unions  constituted  the  gov- 
erning committee.     Supported  financially  by  the  unions. 
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1896.  International  Primary  Department,  created  at 
the  International  Sunday-school  Convention  at  Boston, 
in  Jime.  Reorganization  of  the  International  Primary 
Union  effected  and  this  new  name  given  that  it  might 
become  atixiliary  to  the  International  Sunday-school 
Association,  according  to  resolution  of  the  International 
Executive  Committee  as  follows:  **  The  adoption  of  the 
International  Primary  Union  as  a  department  of  our 
work  and  that  states  and  counties  do  adopt  those  unions 
within  their  respective  bounds  as  auxiliaries."  Repre- 
sentation in  governing  committee  changed  from  unions 
to  one  representative  from  each  state  and  province,  to 
which  was  added  the  chairman  of  the  International  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  International  Sunday-school 
Association,  who  also  represented  that  committee  on 
the  central  committee  of  the  International  Primary  De- 
partment; this  central  committee  conducted  the  work 
during  the  triennium.  Though  auxiliary  to  the  Inter- 
national Sunday-school  Association,  the  financial  supix)rt 
was  by  the  imions. 

1899.  International  Primary  Department  was  accorded 
partial  sup|X)rt  from  the  International  Sunday-school 
Association,  at  the  International  Convention  at  Atlanta, 
in  April.  A  secretary  was  secured  by  the  International 
Primary  Department,  for  part  time. 

1902.  International  Primary  Department  incorporated 
with  the  International  Sunday-school  Association  at 
International  Sunday-school  Convention  at  Denver,  in 
June.  The  growth  of  the  work  of  department  necessitated 
new  plans  for  its  conduct,  increased  financial  support 
being  essential  and  the  need  for  work  on  the  field  be- 
coming more  apparent.  Committee  of  Adjustment  was 
appointed,  three  from  the  International  Primary  Depart- 
ment and  three  from  the  International  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  financial  support  was  assumed  by  the 
International  Executive  Committee,  the  imions  making 
their  contributions  directly  to  the  International  Associ- 
ation Treasurer.     The  plan  of  representation  by  state 
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of  the  International  Sunday-school  Associat 
International     Sunday-school    Convention 
3,  in  June.     The  resolution  as  presented  was 
:  "  Resolved,  That,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
ive  Committee  of  the  International  Sunday-sol 
tion,  this  body,  composed  of  one  represental 
ich  state  and  province  appointed  by  the  st 
ince,  which  has  been  called  the  Executive  Cc 
of  the   International   Primary  Department, 
er   known    as   the    Elementary  Council    of    * 
Ltional  Simday-school  Association.     This  Com 
leet  triennial ly  at  the  time  of  the  Intematia 
ition  and  elect  a  committee  of  three  to  serve 
isory  committee  with  the  Elementary  Comra 
►ointed  by  the  International  Executive  Commit 
supervision  of  the  elementary  grades.     One  me 
:his  committee  shall  be  elected  as  chairman  of  tl 
itary  Council."    The  financial  support  is  provid 
he  same  manner  as  during  the  last  triennium. 

ficers  of  the  International  Primary  Department 

1884-1905 
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Hartshorn,  Boston,  1887-1889,  Mr.  F.  P.  Shumway, 
Boston.  18811-1891,  no  secretary.  1891-1893,  Mr.  I.  P. 
Black.  1893-1896,  Miss  Bertha  F.  Vella.  1896- 
1903,  Mr.  I.  P.  Black.     1903-1905,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barnes. 

Chairman  Executive  Coinmiitct- :  1884-1899,  former 
presidents.     1899-1905,  Mrs.  J.  Woodbridge  Barnes. 

Elrmentary  CouucU:  1905-1908  —  chairman,  Mrs. 
Alonzo  Pettit,  New  Jersey;  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  Wood- 
bridge  Barnes.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Advisory  Members  of  Elemeiilary  Conimillcc :  Mrs. 
Alonzo  Pettit,  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  M.  S.  Lamoreaux, 
Illinois;   Mrs.  J.  A.  Walker,  Colorado. 
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Few  leaders  are  so  greatly  beloved 
IS  Mr.  Israel  P.  Black,  associated 
with  Primary  Union  work  from  its 
inception  to  his  death,  May  22,  1903. 
For  over  thirty -two  years  a  primary 
teacher  in  Philadelphia,  the  county 
primary  su(>erintendent  i>[  his  own 
county,  the  first  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Union,  organized  in 
1879,  the  faithful  secretary  of  the' 
1,  P.  Bt*c<  International  Union,  1891-1893,  and 

of  the  International  Primary  De- 
partment, 1896-1903,  he  occupied  a  jxjsition  of  influence 
and  power  in  relation  to  the  organized  primary  work 
of  the  country.  His  early  writings  in  the  Sunday  School 
Times,  and  his  later  contributions  to  the  World's  Evangel 
and  other  publications,  his  book,  "  Practical  Primary 
Plans,"  his  lesson  exi>osition  for  the  primary  and  junior 
teachers  in  connection  with  the  Westminster  press,  his 
editorship  of  the  Intervatiouai  Primary  Bullelin  for  seven 
years,  together  with  his  immense  corres]X)ndence, 
helped  to  make  him  known  as  a  leader,  teacher  and 
friend  of  all  teachers  of  children. 
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"  From  Our  Muster- Roll  of  Heroes '» 

HENRY  C.  McCOOK,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

How  interesting  it  would  be  if  one  could  call  the  roll 
of  those  fathers  and  founders  of  organized  Sunday- 
school  work  in  America,  the  van  of  that  great  army  of 
workers  here  represented  in  this  triennial  congress! 
But  time  will  not  permit,  nor  indeed  would  your 
speaker's  personal  knowledge  allow,  a  fitting  response. 
But,  following  the  method  of  that  splendid  roll-call 
of  worthies  in  the  i  ith  of  Hebrews,  a  few  typical  names 
may  be  noted. 

The  president  of  the  convention  of  1832  was  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  well  worthy  to 
head  the  list  of  that  noble  company  of  men  who  have 
presided  over  your  deliberations.  He  was  a  stately 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  of  manners,  son  of  a  Revo- 
lutionary patriot  and  senator  of  the  United  States, 
whose  moral  worth  and  talents  he  inherited.  Although 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  New  York  and  president 
of  Rutgers  College,  he  deemed  it  an  honor,  as  so  many 
American  statesmen  have  done,  to  serve  his  divine 
•Master  as  a  teacher  of  Sunday-school  children. 

Lucius  Hart  of  New  York  was  a  delegate  to  the  first 
convention,  and  lived  to  see  the  advent  of  the  Inter- 
national lesson  system.  No  man  better  deserved 
the  honorable  biblical  degree  **  T.B.,"  "  a  teacher  of 
babes,"  for  he  was  forty  years  the  conductor  of  an  infant 
Sunday-school.  He  had  been  so  long  in  that  service 
that  he  had  absorbed  the  spirit  of  a  little  child,  and 
so  got  near  the  kingdom  of  grace.  His  was  a  gentle, 
loving  nature,  reflected  in  his  round,  smooth,  kindly, 
almost  jolly  face.  He  seemed  to  have  as  little  self- 
consciousness  as  the  birds  and  the  flowers,  and  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  his  winning  speeches  he  would  stop  and 
start  up  in  his  sweet  tenor  voice  a  child's  hymn.  The 
act  was  so  simple  and  natural  that  it  would  sweep  up  the 
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whole  company  in  one  happy  bunch  of  song,  and  they 
would  sing  with  him,  as  though  they  were  the  children 
of  his  infant  class,  some  such  popular  refrain  as  **  I  have 
a  Father  in  the  Promised  Land,"  or  *'  Far  out  upon  the 
prairies." 

Another  of  those  first  convention  veterans  who  lived 
to  take  part  in  the  vigorous  Sunday-school  campaigns 
of  the  sixties  was  Father  Byron  of  Wisconsin.  I  recall 
him  as  the  center  of  a  remarkable  scene  at  the  state 
Sunday-school  convention  in  Jacksonville,  111.  He 
was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  children's  mass  meeting. 
An  immense  audience  was  present,  filling  every  square 
foot  of  available  space.  Father  Byron  in  his  address 
introduced  a  story  of  a  nest  of  fledgeling  birds  threatened 
by  a  snake  that  was  slowly  winding  itself  up  the  tree 
to  a  fork  where  the  nest  was  placed.  He  described  the 
agonized  mother  fluttering  wildly  arotmd  her  young  with 
piteous  cries,  the  tmconscious  younglings,  the  serpent's 
stealthy  approach  until  its  head  was  poised  above  the 
nestlings  and  its  mouth  opened  to  devour  them.  At 
that  moment  the  mother  bird  swung  into  the  scene  and 
dropped  a  leaf-covered  twig  of  the  "  rattlesnake  plant  " 
over  her  yotmg.  As  the  speaker  pictured  the  sudden 
recoil  of  the  snake,  and  its  flight  down  the  tree,  and  the 
joyful  clamor  of  the  mother,  he  dropped  a  side  remark 
anent  the  Civil  War  then  raging  which  set  the  audience 
into  a  wild  whirl  of  excitement.  Cheer  followed  cheer ; 
flags,  handkerchiefs,  hats,  parasols,  everything  avail- 
able was  waved,  adults  and  children  alike  joining  in 
the  demonstration.  There  stood  Father  Byron  on 
the  crowded  platform,  surrounded  by  officers,  distin- 
guished delegates  and  guests  who  were  cheering  as 
tumultuously  as  the  rest.  His  sturdy  form  was  sup- 
ported by  canes.  His  great  trunk  bore  up  a  massive 
head  crowned  with  a  thick  poll  of  snow-white  hair. 
His  broad,  genial,  rosy  face,  from  which  old  age  had  not 
taken  the  softness  and  charm  of  youth,  beamed  with 
a  gracious  delight.     When  the  excitement  abated,  the 
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good  old  man  took  up  his  parable,  and,  warning  his 
young  hearers  of  the  perils  of  sin.  pointed  them  to  the 
love  of  Jesus,  more  wonderful  even  than  mother-love, 
and  the  deliverance  which  He  provides.  It  was  an 
impressive  scene,  which  memory  tenaciously  holds;  and 
no  more  delightful  image  of  Father  Byron  could  one 
wish  to  retain. 

J.  W.  Weir  of  Pennsylvania  was  another  of  the  leaders 
of  the  convention  of  '32.  He  took  service  early  in  the 
ranks  of  Sunday-school  workers,  and  lived  to  see  them 
enlarged  to  be  a  mighty  host.  In  his  quiet,  effective 
way  he  did  as  much  as  any  other  person  to  shape  the 
policy  and  plans  of  our  first,  second  and  third  general 
conventions,  and  to  **  set  the  pace  '*  for  the  workers  not 
only  of  his  generation  but  of  ours.  We  owe  to  him 
largely  our  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  those  earlier 
assemblies. 

Arthur  Tappan,  the  philanthropist,  by  his  life  and 
character  added  honor  to  a  name  counted  worthy  in 
American  annals.  He  was  a  New  York  merchant- 
prince  of  that  noble  type  of  which  the  metropolis  has 
always  had  notable  examples.  His  name  will  go  down 
to  posterity  linked  with  a  saying  that  might  well  be 
blazoned,  in  this  age  of  "  graft,"  upon  the  walls  of  every 
counting-room  in  Christendom,  *'  I  sell  my  goods,  not 
my  principles!  " 

Jos.  G.  Garrigues  left  a  deep  impress  upon  the  workers 
of  his  day  as  publisher  of  Sunday-school  literature,  and 
especially  of  the  Sunday  School  Times.  That  journal 
was  for  a  time  the  only  weekly  organ  of  the  cause,  and 
its  successor  still  stands  facile  princeps  in  the  world  of 
Svmday-school  lesson  literature.  He  was  a  man  of 
scrupulous  integrity  in  business.  Although  interested 
in  all  that  concerns  human  welfare,  his  favorite  i)hilan- 
thropies  were  the  religious  training  of  the  young  and 
the  total  abstinence  reform. 

Nelson  Kingsburg  carried  in  his  tall,  straight,  thin 
form   the    qualities   of   several   generations   of   worthy 
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Ptiritan  ancestors.  His  benignant  face  and  pleasant 
smile  and  winning  voice  added  their  charm  to  the  force 
of  his  rather  precise  manners  and  intellect. 

Conrtlandt  Van  Rensselaer,  a  son  of  the  "  patroon  " 
of  Albany,  was  bom  to  an  almost  princely  name  and 
estate.  After  graduation  at  Yale,  he  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar;  finally  he  abandoned  that 
profession  for  the  ministry.  It  was  characteristic  of  his 
devout  spirit  that  he  chose  for  his  first  field  of  service  a 
mission  to  the  slaves  upon  a  Virginia  plantation  whose 
proprietor  was  in  sympathy  with  his  purpose  and  plans. 
The  chief  work  of  his  life  was  the  just  alliance  of  the 
religious  and  secular  education  of  American  youth.  He 
was  from  the  beginning  a  warm  friend  and  promoter  of 
Sunday-schools.  The  reasons  which  caused  him  to 
abandon  the  law,  with  the  brilliant  civil  and  ix)litical 
prospects  that  it  held  before  him,  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration at  this  time  when  so  many  young  men  of 
talents  and  promise  are  refusing  the  call  to  the  Christian 
ministr>':  **  First,  I  consider  that  every  man  is  under 
obligation  to  his  Maker  to  pursue  that  course  in  life  in 
which  he  can  be  most  useful.  Second,  a  man  of  property, 
who  has  not  the  troubles  and  anxieties  of  business  to 
divert  his  mind,  is  under  peculiar  obligations  to  make 
himself  useful.  Third,  I  firmly  believe  that  those  men 
are  the  happiest  who  devote  themselves  most  to  God." 

Dr.  Richard  Newton  was  widely  known  as  *'  the 
children's  preacher."  He  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of 
winning  and  holding  the  attention  of  young  people ;  or, 
it  would  be  nearer  truth  to  say,  he  diligently  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  that  talent.  His  church  was  within 
a  square  of  my  own  when  I  was  called  to  Philadelphia  in 
1869,  and  one  of  my  first  impressions  of  the  new  field 
was  of  the  crowds  of  children,  accompanied  by  parents, 
who  thronged  from  all  quarters  to  his  afternoon  services 
and  sermons  for  children.  They  were  held  once  a 
month,  and  were  among  the  most  popular  meetings  in 
the  city,  and  kept  their  popularity  during  many  years. 
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Several  volumes  of  these  children's  sermons  were  pub- 
lished, and  they  had  a  large  sale,  and  gave  a  marked 
emphasis  to  this  phase  of  the  religious  training  of  the 
young. 

Mr.  Hammond  the  evangelist,  in  a  quite  different 
field  and  method,  made  prominent  the  value  of  children's 
special  services  and  sermons. 

R.  D.  Pardee  was  a  teacher  of  teachers.  A  look  into 
his  scholarly  face,  fringed  by  a  closely  trimmed  beard, 
gave  one  the  impression  of  serenity,  of  a  soul  as  peace- 
ful as  a  summer  evening.  He  had  thought  deeply  upon 
the  problems  of  Simday-school  work,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  instructive  and  stimulating  lecturers  at  the  con- 
ventions and  institutes  of  the  period.  He  was  a  pioneer 
in  authorship  of  teachers'  literature,  and  his  "  Index  " 
is  still  a  valuable  book  in  the  Sunday-school  workers' 
library. 

Gov.  James  Pollock  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  only  a 
worker  in  the  ranks,  as  teacher  and  superintendent,  but 
was  a  popular  representative  of  the  cause  on  the 
platform.  He  was  an  incarnation  of  Scotch- Irish  Amer- 
ican fervency  and  fluency.  Tap  him  on  any  occasion, 
and  he  ran  rich  and  racy  thoughts  and  aroused  the  zeal 
of  his  hearers. 

B.  W.  Chidlaw,  "  Father  Chidlaw  "  as  he  was  lovingly 
called,  was  one  of  the  veterans  who  never  grew  old. 
His  wonderful  voice  rang  out  like  a  bugle  over  the  largest 
audiences.  His  Welsh  fire  burned  into  our  hearts,  and 
fused  us  all  into  one  loving  body  of  devoted  child-savers. 
On  a  visit  to  his  native  Wales,  the  call  to  higher  service 
came,  and  he  sleeps  amid  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  by 
beautiful  Lake  Bala. 

John  S.  Hart  was  the  ideal  student  and  man  of  litera- 
ture. Seeing  him  on  the  same  platform  with  Governor 
Pollock  and  Father  Chidlaw,  one  would  remark  the  great 
diversity  of  talents  and  character  united  in  the  service 
of  Sunday-schools.  Professor  Hart  was  one  of  its  most 
polished    and    scholarly    advocates.     He    was    a    great 
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teacher,  an  accomplished  educator,  a  master  of  the 
English  language  and  literature,  and  he  translated  into 
the  service  of  the  Stmday-school  those  ideas  and  methods 
of  secular  education  which  he  so  well  understood.  He 
was  the  Arnold  of  American  education,  with  an  even 
larger  personal  influence  than  the  famous  master  of 
Rugby.  He  holds  a  place  in  the  succession  of  editors  of 
the  Sunday  School  Times,  and  as  such  gave  a  wide  and 
permanent  influence  to  his  efforts  to  improve  the  service 
of  Sundav-school  teachers  and  officers. 

Ralph  Wells  long  held  a  unique  place  among  Sunday- 
school  leaders.  His  "  Grace  Mission  "  in  New  York 
was  a  Mecca  to  which  students  of  successful  methods 
turned  their  steps ;  and  what  a  delight  it  was  to  see  him 
at  work  among  his  yotmg  people!  At  conventions, 
esp^ecially  in  conducting  "  model  classes,"  his  enthusi- 
asm was  infectious,  and  his  original  and  brilliant  but 
perfectly  simple  methods  captured  all  hearts.  His  tall, 
wiry  form  fairly  quivereji  with  earnestness.  His  large, 
speaking  eyes  seemed  at  times  to  be  starting  out  from 
his  brow.  His  voice  was  a  high  tenor,  with  some  of  the 
qualities  of  a  woman's,  but  penetrating.  In  speaking 
his  whole  body  was  in  action,  rapid,  nervous,  not 
ungraceful  movements.  Like  John  B.  Gough  he 
'*  talked  all  over."  He  is  at  this  date  (1905)  one  of  the 
few  surviving  leaders  of  the  Old  Guard. 

Henry  Clay  Trumbull  was  probably  the  most  re- 
markable character  developed  in  the  American  Sunday- 
school  field.  Bom  and  nurtured  in  New  England,  he 
sprung  of  an  ancestry  counted  worthiest  even  in  New 
England,  and  all  that  was  best  in  his  ancestors  descended 
by  good  heredity  to  him.  In  early  manhood  ill -health 
seemed  to  have  marked  him  for  a  brief  life,  and  when 
he  entered  the  Union  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  it  was  thought  that  the  severities  of  the  service 
wovild  soon  close  his  career.  But  his  system  grew 
stronger  imder  exposure.  As  chaplain  of  the  Tenth 
Connecticut,  he  showed  his  highest   qualities  of  man- 
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hood.  So  brave  and  effective  was  his  service  that  a 
petition  of  the  officers  of  his  brigade  was  sent  to  the 
government,  that  he  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major 
for  valor  and  efficiency.  The  request  had  to  be  refused 
owing  to  the  unjust  and  unequal  laws  relating  to  chap- 
lains, who  alone  of  commissioned  officers  were  denied 
such  recognition  of  distinguished  service.  After  the 
war  he  entered  the  service  of  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union,  and  thus  his  life-work  opened  before  him. 
In  the  full  vigor  of  his  career  he  became  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Times,  which  his  talents 
and  energy  soon  made  a  journal  of  world-wide  influence. 
By  his  lectures,  his  books  and  his  editorial  talents  he  has 
probably  done  more  to  mold  the  thinking  and  methods 
of  pastors  and  of  Sunday-school  officers  and  teachers 
than  any  one  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  purj^ose  to  get  something  better  than  the  ordinary 
tourist's  results  out  of  a  jovimey  to  the  holy  lands  led  to 
the  discovery  of  Kadesh-Bamea,  and,  incidentally,  to 
the  development  of  studies  that  made  him  an  Orientalist 
of  good  standing.  Pie  attained  an  international  repu- 
tation as  a  scholar  and  author,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  at  a  ripe  age,  his  talents  and  experience  had 
raised  him  to  the  unchallenged  premiership  among 
leaders  in  Sunday-school  work  throughout  the  world. 
His  personal  api^earance  was  striking.  He  was  tall, 
erect,  thin,  with  a  face  furrowed  like  a  weather-beaten 
sea  captain's,  and  a  beard  full  and  flowing  like  a  desert 
sheik's.  His  large,  dark-gray  eyes  were  luminous,  and 
flashed  in  animated  conversation  and  public  speech, 
and  often  gleamed  with  silent  laughter.  He  was  a  wiry 
bundle  of  nerves  and  muscles;  superfluous  flesh  he  had 
none.  His  whole  physical  and  mental  being  seemed  to 
be  thrown  into  the  subject  in  hand,  and  his  body  at 
times  fairly  quivered  with  the  eagerness  of  his  out- 
flowing thoughts,  reminding  one  of  a  harbor  tug  throb- 
bing under  the  movements  of  its  immense  engine.  He 
had  enormous  capacity  for  work,  and  he  worked  up  to 
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the  limit.  He  never  took  vacations,  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
this  seeming  violation  of  nature's  requirements,  he  lived 
to  a  good  old  age,  and  was  active  almost  to  the  last. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  men,  all  of  whom  I  knew 
except  Messrs.  Frelinghuysen,  V^an  Rensselaer  and 
Tappan,  who  were  prominent  in  Sunday-school  leader- 
ship at  the  time  this  great  international  association  was 
organized,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  thereafter.  Save 
Ralph  Wells,  all  have  been  "  mustered  out!  "  There 
are  many  others  equally  entitled  to  be  named  as  captains 
of  the  Old  Guard.  If  I  am  asked  on  what  j)rinciple  of 
selection  I  have  named  these,  I  must  answer:  I  do  not 
know!  But  some  day  history  will  be  just  to  all;  and 
if  not,  there  remains  the  Grand  Review  before  the 
Captain  of  Salvation ! 

The  niinois  Band  of  the  Sixties 

I  have  been  a  Sunday-school  worker  for  fifty  years, 
as  teacher,  Bible-class  teacher,  infant-school  superin- 
tendent, superintendent  of  a  colored  mission  school, 
conductor  of  institutes  and  as  pastor.  I  have  seen 
much,  in  many  fields  and  lands,  to  win  admiration,  of 
devoted  men  and  women,  workers  for  the  children. 
But  brightest  among  all  these  stands  out  the  recollection 
of  those  days  when  the  "  Illinois  Band,"  aided  by  a 
strong  contingent  from  Missouri  and  the  East,  were 
setting  the  Prairie  State  on  fire  with  their  flaming  zeal 
for  Sunday-schools. 

What  a  band  it  was!  There  was  Father  Stephen 
Paxson,  once  an  apprentice  lad  in  my  native  town  in 
Ohio,  who  had  traveled  the  state  with  his  old  Sunday- 
school  horse,  "  Robert  Raikes,"  gathering  the  pioneers* 
children  together,  organizing  Sunday-schools  and  laying 
foundations  for  churches.  Few  missionaries  have  done 
as  much  work  of  that  sort  as  he,  or  have  done  it  as  well. 
His  sturdy,  almost  stocky,  frame  was  surmounted  by  a 
smooth-shaven  face  whose  features  showed  shrewdness, 
sincerity  and  common  sense,  and  were  illuminated  and 
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softened  by  his  holy  zeal  and  love  for  the  children.  He 
was  a  fine  example  of  the  educating  and  elevating 
influence  of  Sunday-school  work  upon  native  character. 
He  was  wise  enough  to  keep  pushing  the  younger  men 
to  the  front,  and  compelling  them  to  a  leadership  which 
he  knew  he  could  not  retain. 

There  was  William  Reynolds  of  Peoria.  His  manly 
form  towered  among  us  like  a  King  Saul.  And  a  royal 
captain  he  was!  One  of  the  busiest  of  men  of  business,  he 
made  his  chief  business  for  the  time  the  winning  of  that 
generation  for  Christ.  Every  atom  of  his  great  frame 
was  consecrated.  His  labors  in  those  days,  and  for  long 
afterward,  were  wholly  voluntary  and  unpaid.  But 
most  of  you  will  remember  him  as  the  general  field 
secretary''  of  this  convention,  giving  his  entire  time  to  the 
service.  So  lately  was  he  translated  that  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps  has  scarcely  died  out  from  among  us,  and 
it  will  be  ages  ere  the  echoes  of  his  notable  walk  shall  fade 
away.  His  passing  was  scarcely  death,  simply,  **  He 
was  not,  for  God  took  him!  " 

There  was  Alexander  G.  Tyng.  The  very  name  he 
inherited  made  him  a  banner-bearer  of  the  Sunday- 
school  army.  But  he  was  a  strong  and  active  helper  of 
his  own  high  choice.  He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Stephen 
Tyng  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  whose  presence 
was  a  benediction  to  any  cause  or  assembly;  and  a 
brother  of  Dudley  Tyng,  over  whose  soul  the  garden  of 
God's  spicery  had  blown  its  sweetest  fragrance,  and 
whose  dying  words,  "  Stand  up  for  Jesus!  "  have  been 
immortalized  in  song. 

And  there  was  John  H.  Vincent,  already  entered  upon 
that  splendid  career  which  won  for  him  the  reception  of 
last  Friday  night,  one  that  only  comes  to  great  leaders 
of  men.  They  made  him  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  one  of  the  highest  positions  in  the 
Church  of  Jesus.  But  there  were  some  who  thought  the 
act  demotion  rather  than  promotion;  for  was  he  not 
already  archbishop  of  the   Sunday-school   cause?     He 
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will  live  in  history  as  the  founder  of  the  Berean  Lessons, 
and  of  Chautauqua,  whose  unique  '*  salute  "  whitened 
Massey  Hall  the  other  night  like  the  wings  of  three 
thousand  fluttering  doves. 

And  there  was  Edward  Eggleston!  His  smile  was  as 
bright  as  a  sunburst  from  a  cloud,  and  his  voice  as  sweet 
as  a  meadow  lark*s  song  in  June.  He  was  a  veritable 
Grecian,  and  the  Greeks  would  have  called  him  a  godlike 
man.  The  Sunday-school  cause  lost  him  to  literature, 
and  therein  he  won  fame  —  but  oh!  what  he  might 
have  been  to  us!  Yet  in  those  days  of  the  "  Illinois 
Band  "  he  was  a  princely  leader,  and  he  left  his  mark 
deeply  written  upon  this  organization. 

There,  too,  was  Lyon  of  the  National  Teacher,  a  Sun- 
day-school magazine  that  was  founded  as  the  organ  of 
the  highest  aims  and  methods.  Modest,  self-abnegating, 
never  a  self-seeker,  but  ever  seeking  the  best  for  the  cause 
he  dearly  loved,  like  the  hidden  stones  in  the  foundation 
of  the  sanctuary,  he  was  doubly  blessed  of  God  because 
unseen  of  men.  We  owe  him  more  than  we  know,  for 
he  was  **  a  power  behind  the  throne  "  in  establishing 
our  International  Lesson  System. 

And  "  the  throne  "  was  B.  F.  Jacobs!  Incomparable 
leader!  Through  all  the  limits  of  his  tall  frame  he  was 
devoted  to  Christ  and  the  children's  redemption.  His 
blood-earnestness  and  readiness  of  speech,  his  tactful- 
ness  and  sympathetic  temperament  made  him  a  master 
of  assemblies;  and  he  bore  the  test  of  true  platform 
eloquence  —  he  won  the  hearts  and  minds  of  hearers. 
Strong-willed,  unyielding  as  granite  in  his  convictions  of 
evangelical  truth  and  of  duty,  his  heart  was  mellow  with 
the  love  of  Christ,  and  rich  with  charity  towards  men. 
His  saintliness  carried  no  strain  of  bigotry,  and  he  had 
his  Bible  at  his  tongue's  end  as  well  as  in  his  heart.  How 
grave  his  face  grew  in  his  moments  of  earnestness! 
But  the  smiles  that  so  often  illuminated  it  were  as  sweet 
as  a  glint  of  summer  dawn.  Oh,  it  will  be  long  ere  such 
a  true,  wise,  kind,  strong  and  resoiu-ceful  leader  shall 
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arise  in  the  kingdom  of  child -nurture !  Yet — "Men 
die  but  Jesus  lives!  "  *  And  childhood  is  an  undying 
factor  in  our  world;  and  the  children  are  still  to  be 
saved  and  kept  for  Jesus ! 

And  there  was  Dwight  L.  Moody.  He  came  and 
moved  among  us  like  the  messenger  of  the  flaming  cross 
in  Sir  Walter's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake."  At  his  touch  and 
word  men  arose,  and  seized  the  cross  and  sped  away  with 
the  message.  He  had  the  faculty  of  setting  men  to  soul- 
saving  work.  What  a  man  he  was!  He  was  a  secretary 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Chicago,  and 
sought  young  men  with  a  quenchless  zeal.  Any  con- 
venient store  box  was  his  pulpit ;  and  he  taught  us  all 
to  be  street-comer  evangelists.  He  was  the  Sunday- 
school's  greatest  graduate  preacher,  the  modem  world's 
greatest  evangelist.  He  was  a  young  man  then  —  and 
they  all  were  young!  How  hard  it  is  to  think  of  them 
now  as  such!  He  could  hardly  speak  two  consecutive 
sentences  without  an  error  in  grammar,  but  his  love  for 
souls  burned  out  his  pride  of  speech,  that  bane  of  preach- 
ers, and  by  and  by  it  burned  out  the  blunders,  too. 

At  one  of  our  state  conventions  the  power  of  God  was 
especially  manifest.  We  wondered  thereat,  until  we 
learned  that  the  evening  before  the  convention  met 
Moody  had  climbed  into  a  window  of  the  big  wooden 
-wigwam  built  for  the  occasion,  and  on  his  knees  and  face 
had  wrestled  there  for  hotirs  for  the  presence  and  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Is  it  strange  that  under  such  leaders 
the  prairies  were  soon  aflame  with  that  rare  fire  which  of 
old  was  kindled  from  the  coal  from  off  the  altar  of  the 
Highest  ? 

The  neighboring  state  of  Missouri  shared  the  influence 
and  aided  the  work.  Her  leaders  and  workers  crossed 
the  Mississippi  to  kindle  their  torches  at  the  Illinois  con- 
ventions, and  returned  to  spread  the  fire.  Among  them 
were  such  laymen  as  Messrs.  Yeager  and  B.  F.  Jones, 

*  Mr.  Jacobs'  dying  message,  sent  through  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Bailey  to  the 
Denver  Convention. 
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Lieut.-Govemor  Stannard,  Gen.  E.  Anson  Moore  and 
Thomas  Morrison.  St.  Louis  had  few  more  interesting 
citizens  than  '*  Tom  Morrison,"  of  Biddle  Market  mission 
Sunday-school.  Divine  grace  and  the  uplifting  power 
of  Simday-school  work  raised  him  from  an  unlettered 
drayman  to  be  one  of  St.  lyouis'  most  useful  and  re- 
spected citizens.  It  was  a  lesson  and  a  delight  to  sec 
him  among  his  more  than  a  thousand  children  and 
youth  crowded  into  the  great  hall  above  the  Biddle 
Street  Market.  All  knew  him,  all  loved  him,  all  trusted 
him,  and  many  came  to  him  for  help.  He  was  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  superiority  of  character  to  mere  cul- 
ture. He  had  little  of  the  learning  of  the  schools,  but 
he  had  the  nobler  gift  of  sanctified  manhood.  I  had 
rather  trust  young  lives  to  the  molding  influence  of 
such  a  man  as  he,  than  to  the  most  highly  cultured  mind 
unlearned  in  the  school  of  Christ  and  unadorned  with 
the  graces  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  leaders  of  song  came  with  their  inspiring  gifts  — 
the  Asaphs  and  Ethans  of  the  sanctuary.  Among  these 
were  Bliss  and  Gould,  and  Philip  Philips,  the  "  singing 
pilgrim,**  and  Thane  Miller,  whose  sightless  eyes  saw  more 
and  better  things  than  many  a  "  seeing  '*  Christian. 
And  by  and  by  came  "  Chaplain  McCabe."  They 
who  in  those  days  heard  him  sing  "  Home  of  the  Soul," 
or  **  Drinking  from  the  Same  Canteen,"  will  not  forget! 

These  are  only  a  few  of  those  who  have  been  im- 
pressed upon  your  speaker's  memory  as  tyjxjs  of  our 
leaders.  There  were  others,  the  local  pastors  and  super- 
intendents, and  visiting  lecturers  and  speakers.  After 
all,  those  undistinguished  "  others  "  were  the  chief  con- 
tributors to  the  great  success  of  the  movement,  and  from 
their  ranks  were  recruited  the  future  leaders,  who 
wrought  better  than  their  predecessors,  as  men  ought 
always  to  do,  many  of  whom  are  n(;w  the  captains  of  the 
host. 

And  there  were  *'  honorable  women  not  a  few."  For 
the  most  part  they  were  "  silent  in  the  churches  "  in 
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those  earlier  days.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  was 
brooding  on  the  face  of  the  deep.  Women  were  be- 
ginning to  hear,  and  the  Church  was  beginning  to  recog- 
nize, the  Holy  Spirit's  call  to  them  to  use  their  natural 
endowments  and  gracious  gifts  in  a  wider  sphere.  To 
the  growth  and  development  of  Sunday-schools,  more 
than  to  any  other  cause,  is  due  the  advent  of  woman  into 
those  wide  fields  of  religion  and  philanthropy  and  of 
social  service  wherein  she  has  wrought  such  incalculable 
blessings  to  our  humanity.  Under  the  quickening, 
uplifting  and  expanding  influences  of  Sunday-school 
work  woman  has  found  her  larger  self.  Happily,  she  is 
not  side-tracked  in  this  convention.  No  reports  and 
addresses  have  been  better  received,  and  none  better 
worth  receiving,  than  those  of  our  women  workers. 
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THE   UNIFORM   LESSON 


The  Genesis  of  the  International  Sunday-school  Lesson 

Prof.  H.  M.  HAMILL,  D.D. 


I.  Period  of  Preparation 

One  hundred  years  was  spent  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  the  International  Lesson  System.  Like  all  great 
movements,  the  system  is  the  work  of  many  master 
spirits.  Its  roots  run  back  to  Robert  Raikes  and  the 
wretched  intellectual  and  spiritual  conditions  of  Eng- 
land during  the  eighteenth  century.  Raikes,  turning 
from  hopeless  endeavor  to  convert  criminals  in  English 
jails,  and  gathering  the  gamins  from  the  streets  of  pin- 
making  Gloucester  to  be  taught  on  Stmdays  by  four 
women,  at  a  shilling  a  day  each,  the  rudiments  of  spell- 
ing, reading  and  church  catechism,  fiunishes  the  germ 
of  international  Sunday-school  history  and  progress. 

Transplanted  to  America,  the  Raikes  idea  soon  secured 
what  had  been  denied  it  in  the  land  of  its  birth  —  the 
toleration,  friendship  and,  finally,  the  adoption  of  the 
churches.  Here,  as  in  England,  the  Raikes  idea  quick- 
ened the  pulse  of  secular  education.  As  truly  as  the 
Raikes  Sunday-school  was  the  precursor  of  the  English 
public-school  system,  so  in  America  it  became  the  in- 
spiration and  stimulus  to  all  forms  of  education,  secular 
and  religious. 

The  successive  steps  that  led  to  the  conception  and 
adoption  of  the  international  lesson  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

1.  The  rise  and  spread  of  the  Raikes  **  mission 
school  "  in  England,  Wales,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in 
which  the  children  of  the  poor,  under  hired  teachers, 
were  the  subjects  of  instruction. 

2.  The  transference  of  the  Raikes  Sunday-school  idea, 
in  method  and  motive,  to  America,  and  its  early  adop- 
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tion  by  the  churches  as  an  integral  part  of  church  work. 
Once  in  vital  relationship  to  the  church,  the  first  notable 
era  of  progress  was  begun. 

3.  Then  came  the  era  of  **  memorization,"  which  held 
monotonous  and  emasculating  sway  for  the  first  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  became  a  veri- 
table mania,  until  child  memory  and  advanced  chiu^ch 
leadership  began  the  inevitable  recoil. 

4.  Out  of  the  reaction  from  the  exclusive  method  of 
memorization  came  the  first  hint  of  our  International 
system  in  what  was  called  at  the  time  the  **  limited 
lesson  "  or  **  selected  lesson  "  scheme.  By  whom  or 
where  it  was  conceived  no  one  now  seems  to  know. 
Dr.  James  Gall  of  Edinburgh  is  its  reputed  author.  It 
began  in  America  in  1825.  In  1826  the  New  York 
Sunday- School  Union  approved  the  scheme  and  urged 
its  adoption.  It  secured  a  place  in  many  schools,  chiefly 
in  New  York,  Albany,  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  In 
1826  Rev.  Albert  Judson  began  the  issue  of  a  monthly 
series  of  questions  on  these  Scripttire  selections  for  the 
use  of  teachers.  In  1827  Judson  published  a  question 
book  based  upon  the  "  Selected  Lessons,"  announced 
by  the  author  as  **  A  First  Annual  Course  of  Lessons." 
The  scheme  comprehended  a  course  of  scriptural  selec- 
tions extending  through  five  years,  of  forty  lessons  each 
year,  and  including  "  the  principal  facts  and  truths  of 
the  Bible."  The  American  Sunday-School  Union  was 
quick  to  note  its  marks  of  progress,  and  gave  it  a  hearty 
endorsement.  Its  chief  claim  to  popular  favor,  as 
declared  at  the  time,  was  that  it  "  required  every  class 
to  receive  instruction  in  the  same  lesson  at  the  same 
time."  It  soon  became  so  widely  introduced  that  the 
American  Siinday-School  Magazine  said  that  the  method 
of  memorization  and  the  choice  by  ever\'  child  of  his 
owTi  memory  text  was  "  now  exploded  from  every  well- 
conducted  Sunday-school,  and  all  now  have  the  same, 
and  that  a  limited  portion  of  Scripture  to  study,  under- 
stand and  commit  to  memory." 
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5.  In  1827  the  American  Sunday-School  Union  began 
the  publication  of  its  annual  series  of  "  Union  Question 
Books,"  containing  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  sold  at  six  and 
a  half  cents  a  volume.  Some  of  these  books  gave  an 
entire  year  to  a  single  book  of  the  Bible;  others  pre- 
sented the  chronological  study  of  the  life  of  Christ ;  the 
full  series  aiming  to  comprehend  the  entire  Bible  in 
portions.  In  1869  an  "  Explanatory  Question  Book  " 
was  added  to  the  series,  giving  answers  to  the  questions 
of  the  other  books.  Within  fourteen  years  from  the 
issuance  of  the  first  *'  Question  Book  '*  nearly  two  million 
were  sold,  and  their  wide  use  was  a  factor  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  yet  far-away  national  and  international 
uniformity. 

6.  A  signal  step  was  next  taken  by  Orange  Judd, 
publisher  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  who  supple- 
mented prior  schemes  of  lesson  study  by  the  addition 
to  each  selected  lesson  of  its  "  connecting  history  "  and 
**  analysis."  The  Judd  scheme  was  begun  in  1862. 
**  The  Judd  Question  Book  "  was  prepared  under  his 
direction  by  Dr.  James  Strong  and  Mrs.  Dr.  01  in,  the 
former  preparing  the  annual  list  of  Scripture  selections 
and  the  **  connecting  history  "  and  *'  analysis,"  the 
latter  the  questions  upon  each  lesson.  The  series  was 
called  **  Lessons  for  Every  Sunday  in  the  Year,"  and 
two  million  copies  were  sold  between  1862  and  1865. 
On  the  covers  of  the  books  was  the  statement  that  the 
lessons  were  **  all  arranged  in  order  of  time,  with  brief 
connective  history  or  epitome  of  the  entire  Old  and 
New  Testaments,"  and  "  adapted  to  scholars  of  all 
ages,"  and  "  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  all  denomi- 
nations." 

7.  The  last  step  in  preparation  for  the  International 
I^essons  was  taken  in  Chicago.  Fostered  by  the  fact 
of  great  interdenominational  organizations  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  and  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
both  in  England  and  America,  notably  the  I^^ndon  Sun- 
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day-School  Union,  the  Bible  and  Tract  societies,  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  the  denominational  Stinday-school 
unions  in  America,  the  fire  of  Sunday-school  enthusiasm 
was  blazing  all  over  the  land.  The  first  *'  National 
Sunday-school  Convention  "of  1832  in  New  York,  Hon. 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  president;  the  second  conven- 
tion of  1833  in  Philadelphia,  Hon.  Willard  Hall,  presi- 
dent; the  third  convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1859, 
ex-Governor  James  Pollock,  president,  had  fanned  the 
flame.  It  was  an  era  of  Stmday-school  ideas  and  of 
Sunday-school  giants,  —  Pardee,  Wells,  Stuart  and 
McCook  in  the  East ;  Moody,  Vincent,  Jacobs,  Reynolds, 
Whittle,  Farwell,  Eggleston  and  Blackall  in  the  West. 
Vincent  and  Jacobs,  then  in  the  early  vigor  of  yoimg  man- 
hood, were  the  Sunday-school  leaders  of  Chicago.  Vin- 
cent did  the  thinking  and  Jacobs  did  the  planning. 
Called  into  exclusive  service  as  a  Simday-school  special- 
ist by  the  Chicago  Sunday-school  Union  in  1865,  he 
began  to  publish  the  '*  Sunday-school  Teachers'  Quar- 
terly," afterwards  changed  in  1866  to  the  *'  Sunday- 
school  Teacher."  During  1865  the  '*  Quarterly  "  had 
given  four  optional  series  of  lessons,  one  of  them  from 
the  London  Union,  another  prepared  by  Vincent  him- 
self. The  first  issue  of  Vincent's  '*  Sunday-school 
Teacher  "  in  1866  contained  the  first  of  a  newly  con- 
ceived series  entitled,  **  Two  Years  with  Jesus  —  A  New 
System  of  Sunday-school  Study."  Briefly  stated,  it 
comprehended  a  two  years'  course  of  Christ-studies, 
twenty-four  lessons  each  year,  each  lesson  to  be  studied 
two  consecutive  Sundays.  The  titles  of  the  first  quar- 
ter's lessons  will  illustrate  the  scheme:  "  The  Babe  of 
Bethlehem,"  "  The  Boy  in  the  Temple,"  "  The  Man  at 
the  Jordan,"  "  The  Tempted  One,"  "  The  Transfigured 
Christ,"  "  The  Grief  at  Gethsemane." 

II.  The  Period  of  Adoption 

After    1865    events  leading  to   the   adoption   of  the 
International    lessons    crowded    thick    and   fast.     The 
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Vincent  lessons  were  at  once  widely  adopted  by  schools 
in  and  about  Chicago.  The  "  Vincent  system  "  was 
the  first  in  the  world  with  analytical  and  illustrative 
helps  for  the  teacher  and  lesson  helps  for  the  scholar. 

The  Chicago  *'  Teacher/'  continued  by  Rev.  Edward 
Eggleston,  elaborated  and  extended  it,  and  in  four 
years  from  the  beginning  of  his  editorship  in  1867, 
had  a  monthly  circulation  of  35,000  for  the  paper, 
and  of  350,000  for  the  scholar's  lesson  leaf.  While 
his  paper  was  leading  the  way  rapidly  towards 
national  uniformity,  Eggleston  himself,  from  first  to 
last,  singularly  and  strenuously  combated  the  idea  of 
uniformity  as  repressive  and  harmful  to  the  Sunday- 
schools. 

B.  F.  Jacobs,  with  eyes  touched  doubtless  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  saw  the  nobler  vision.  He  was  the  first 
Sunday-school  expansionist.  Taking  the  lesson  concept 
of  Vincent  and  Eggleston,  he  dreamed  of  world-wide 
extension.  "  The  lesson  is  not  for  Sunday-schools  of 
this  locality  only,"  he  wrote,  **  or  for  this  or  that  denomi- 
nation, or  for  the  schools  of  this  country  only;  but, 
blessed  be  God,  we  hope,  for  the  world."  He  began,  in 
1868,  a  weekly  exposition  of  the  Eggleston  lessons  in  the 
Chicago  Baptist  Standard^  the  first  church  paper  that 
ever  attempted  it.  Jacobs  pleaded  for  three  things: 
one  and  the  same  lesson  for  the  whole  school ;  one  uni- 
form lesson  for  all  schools  world-wide;  expositions  of 
the  lessons  in  all  papers,  religious  and  secular,  that 
could  be  persuaded  to  give  them. 

The  fourth  national  convention  met  in  April,  1869,  in 
the  city  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  under  the  presidency  of  George 
H.  Stuart.  Mr.  Jacobs  was  made  chairman  of  the 
superintendents'  section  of  the  convention,  and  secured 
the  endorsement  of  his  plan  of  uniformity  by  three 
fourths  of  the  superintendents,  but  opposed  hasty  action 
on  the  ground  that  many  publishers  and  writers  of  lesson 
series  were  not  yet  ready  for  uniformity.  In  1870 
thirty  or  more  publications  contained  lesson  notes  and 
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expositions  upon  a  half-score  independent  series,  those 
of  Eggleston  in  the  Chicago  '*  National  Teacher  "  and 
of  Dr.  Vincent's  *'  Berean  '*  being  largely  in  advance  in 
patronage  and  prestige. 

The  national  Executive  Committee  met  in  New  York. 
July,  1 87 1,  to  plan  for  the  fifth  national  convention  of 
1872  in  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Jacobs  urged  them  to  instant 
action,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  upon  the  question  c  f 
uniformity.  The  Committee  decided  to  call  a  meeting 
of  all  lesson  publishers  and  writers  in  New  York  for  the 
8th  of  August,  187 1.  On  the  day  appointed  twenty- 
nine  publishers  and  writers  came  together  to  consider 
the  question  of  national  uniformity.  To  them  the 
adoption  of  Mr.  Jacob's  plan  meant  the  sacrifice  of  copy- 
rights, plates  already  prepared,  and  popular  schemes  of 
study,  aggregating  in  value  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
They  decided  by  a  vote  of  26  to  3  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  select  a  list  of  lessons  for  the  following  year, 
1872.  Jacobs,  Vincent  Eggleston,  Newton  and  Dr. 
H.  C.  McCook  were  appointed  as  the  committee. 

The  lessons  for  1872  were  selected,  comprising  two 
quarters  of  the  Eggleston  outlines,  one  quarter  from  the 
Berean  and  one  selected  by  the  committee.  Such  is 
the  history  of  the  first  tentative  international  course. 

The  climax  came  the  following  year,  1872.  at  Indianap- 
olis, in  the  formal  adoption  by  the  Fifth  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Jacobs'  plan  of  uniformity.  Twenty-two 
states  and  one  territory  were  represented  by  338  dele- 
gates, besides  men  from  Canada,  Great  Britain  and 
India. 

The  issue  was  joined  by  a  resolution  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  as 
follows:  '* Resolved:  That  the  convention  appoint  a 
committee,  to  consist  of  five  clergymen  and  five  laymen, 
to  select  a  course  of  Bible  lessons  for  a  series  of  years  not 
exceeding  seven,  which  shall,  as  far  as  they  may  decide 
possible,  embrace  a  general  study  of  the  whole  Bible, 
alternating  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  semi- 
annually or  quarterly,  as  they  shall  deem  best;   and  to 
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publish  a  list  of  such  lessons  as  fully  as  possible,  and  at 
least  for  the  two  years  next  ensuing,  as  early  as  the  first 
of  August,  1872;  and  that  this  convention  recommend 
their  adoption  by  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  whole 
country;  and  that  this  committee  have  power  to  fill 
any  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  their  number  by  reason 
of  the  inability  of  any  member  to  serve."  Jacobs  led 
the  memorable  discussion  with  five  clean-cut  points: 
That  such  uniformity  would  be  better  for  scholars, 
teachers,  parents,  pastors,  lesson  writers.  Dr.  Eggles- 
ton  opposed  the  resolution,  declaring  it  a  "  movement 
backward."  Dr.  Vincent  was  called  to  the  platform 
and  began  by  saying:  *'  A  year  ago  I  opposed  the  scheme 
of  national  uniformity.  To-day  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
verted to  the  other  side."  With  minority  of  only  ten 
votes,  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Jacobs  was  adopted,  the 
convention  with  great  enthusiasm  joining  in  the  singing 
of  the  doxology.  Mr.  Jacobs  asked  that  the  brethren 
of  the  British  Provinces  appoint  a  "  committee  of  con- 
ference "  with  the  lesson  committee  to  be  named  bv 
the  convention.  Upon  this  first  Lesson  Committee  the 
convention  appointed  the  following:  Clergymen,  Rev. 
J.  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  New  Jersey,  Methodii.t;  Rev.  John 
Hall.  D.D.,  New  York,  Presbyterian;  Rev.  Warren 
Randolph,  D.D.,  Pennsylvania,  Baptist;  Rev.  Richard 
Newton,  D.D.,  Pennsylvania,  Episcopal;  Rev.  A.  L. 
Chapin,  LL.D.,  Wisconsin,  Congregational.  Laymen, 
Prof.  P.  G.  Gillett,  LL.D.,  Illinois,  Methodist;  George 
H.  Stuart,  Pennsylvania,  Presbyterian;  B.  F.  Jacobs, 
Illinois,  Baptist;  Alexander  G.  Tyng,  Illinois,  Ii)piscopal ; 
Henry  P.  Haven,  Connecticut,  Congregational.  Canadian 
members  were  added  later,  as  follows:  Rev.  ].  Monro 
Gibson,  D.D.,  Quebec,  Presbyterian;  A.  MacAllum, 
Ontario,  Methodist.  Of  this  committee  Drs.  Vincent 
and  Gibson  alone  remain  with  us. 

The  dream  was  realized,  and  Vincent's  lesson  idea 
and  Jacob's  world-wide  plan  of  uniformity  became 
incarnate. 
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III.  The  Period  op  Extension 
The  newly-adopted  system  of  lessons  fotind  instant 
favor  at  home  and  in  foreign  lands.  One  by  one  the 
denominations  swimg  into  line.  Secretary  Randolph 
of  the  Lesson  Committee,  in  his  report  at  Atlanta  in 
1878,  said,  *'  We  seem  to  have  been  treading  a  royal 
highway."  The  religious  weeklies  gave  large  space  to 
critical  study  of  the  current  lessons.  Many  secular 
papers  also  began  to  furnish  expositions. 

Interest  and  progress  were  equally  great  in  Canada, 
which,  from  the  beginning  in  1872,  has  kept  loyal  and 
hearty  step  with  the  workers  of  the  United  States.  The 
lessons  had  gone  into  nineteen  nations  within  three 
years.  The  London  Stmday-School  Union  informed  the 
Atlanta  Convention  of  1878  that  a  million  of  its  con- 
stituency were  enlisted  in  international  study.  A  like 
greeting  came  later  from  the  Wesleyans  of  Great  Britain 
of  another  million  students. 

The  first  Lesson  Committee,  in  the  beginning  of  its 
term,  cordially  invited  all  sincere  criticism  and  suggestion, 
looking  toward  the  improvement  of  their  courses  of  study. 
Their  example  has  been  followed  by  the  committees  suc- 
ceeding. The  earlier  and  cruder  plan,  formulated  soon 
after  the  Indianapolis  Convention  under  the  specific 
instructions  of  that  body,  was  in  brief  the  following: 

1.  Alternation  each  year  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

2.  Beginning  with  Genesis,  to  select  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  chronological  order. 

3.  To  spend  a  part  of  each  year  in  studying  the  life  and 
ministry  of  Christ,  beginning  with  Matthew  and  passing 
in  order  through  the  other  Gospels. 

4.  To  follow  with  lessons  on  the  apostles,  the  planting 
of  the  Church,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  contained  in  Acts  and  the  Epistles. 

So  intelligently  and  thoroughly  were  the  selections  of 
the  first  Lesson  Committee  made  that  they  have  been 
the  landmarks  of  succeeding  committees,  varied  from 
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only  so  far  as  to  include  other  great  salient  events,  per- 
sons and  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  At  first  the  chosen 
lesson-texts  were  briefer  than  now,  the  intention  of  the 
committee  being  that  the  entire  lesson  should  be  both 
studied  and  committed  to  memory.  The  *'  Golden 
Texts  "  were  not  selected  by  the  committee  until  two 
years  after  the  system  of  lessons  began. 

In  line  with  the  thought  of  extension,  a  brief  word  as 
to  the  personnel  of  the  members  of  the  Lesson  Commit- 
tees will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  resolution  of  Mr. 
Jacobs,  as  adopted  in  1872  at  Indianapolis,  fixed  the 
number  of  the  first  committee  at  ten,  five  clergymen  and 
five  laymen.  By  vote  of  the  convention,  two  more 
from  Canada  were  added  to  the  committee  in  time  to 
attend  its  first  post -convention  session.  This  first  com- 
mittee represented  five  of  the  numerically  greater  denomi- 
nations. When  its  term  of  office  ended  six  years  later 
at  the  Atlanta  Convention  of  1878,  such  was  the  pressure 
from  denominations,  or  divisions  of  denominations,  not 
represented  in  the  committee,  that  two  additional  mem- 
bers were  added,  making  fourteen  in  the  body.  This 
number  and  denominational  representation  was  renewed 
at  the  Louisville  Convention  of  1884;  in  appointing  the 
third  committee.  At  the  Pittsburg  Convention  of  1890, 
yielding  to  further  pressure,  one  more  member  was 
added,  making  fifteen  members,  which  was  continued 
at  the  Boston  Convention  of  1896  and  the  Denver  Con- 
vention of  1902,  in  constituting  the  fifth  and  the  sixth 
committees.  At  the  Pittsburg  Convention,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  original  appointment  of  committees 
for  a  six-years'  term  to  select  a  seven-years'  course  of 
lessons  was  widening  perilously  the  gap  between  the 
terms  of  service  and  the  lesson  series,  the  convention 
abridged  the  lesson  series  from  seven  to  six  years. 

At  the  Louisville  Convention  of  1884  (as  indicated  in  its 
report),  for  the  first  time  the  "  Corresponding  Members  " 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  committees  were  indicated, 
beginning  with  six  members,  most  of  them  in  England. 
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The  Lesson  Committee  at  Work 

JOHH  POTIS,  D.D. 

This  committee  is  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members  on 
the  western  side  of  the  At- 
I  lantic,  twelve  members  from 
the  United  States  and  three 
I  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  British  section  of  the 
Lesson  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  thirteen  members. 
The  service  rendered  is  with- 
out fee  or  reward,  except 
hotel  and  railway  expenses. 
In  traveling  and  actual  com- 
I  niittee  work  it  means  about  a 
week  every  year.  In  addition 
to  this,  two  sub-committees, 
one  on  the  Old  Testament  and  the  other  on  the  New, 
work  during  the  year  and  report  to  the  full  committee. 
While  those  committees  render  eminent  service,  the 
full  committee  takes  nothing  for  granted,  but  goes  over 
their  work  minutely.  The  committee  meets  annually, 
and  at  a  meeting  selects  the  lessons  for  a  year,  and 
always  two  or  three  years  ahead  of  the  date  when  they 
reach  the  Sunday-schools.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  work  of  the  committee  is  sent  to  the  British  section 
for  criticism  and  suggestion.  At  the  following  meeting 
these  criticisms  and  suggestions  are  carefully  studied 
and,  in  most  cases,  accepted.  Then  the  selections  for 
the  year  are  sent  to  the  denominational  publishing 
houses  and  to  other  institutions  having  to  do  with  the 
preparation  of  the  lessons.  This  is  done  in  order  to  give 
the  lesson  writers  and  artists  ample  time  for  the  exposi- 
tion and  illustration  of  the  lessons  for  the  schools. 

It  is.  I  suppose,  understood  that  the  Lesson  Committee 
does  not  go  beyond  the  selection  of  the  texts  of  the  lessons. 
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The  committee  meets  in  a  private  parlor  of  the 
hotel  where  they  stop.  Private  entertainment  is  not 
accepted,  as  it  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  time 
of  the  committee. 

Three  sessions  are  held  daily,  and  sometimes,  by  local 
arrangements,  a  public  meeting  is  held  in  the  interest 
of  the  Stmday-school  v/ork  of  the  city  where  the  meeting 
takes  place. 

To  illustrate  the  work  performed  by  the  committee 
I  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  new  series  of  lessons 
begins  with  January,  1906.  The  committee  usually 
makes  a  general  plan  for  six  years,  which  is  as  follows; 


1906.  January  to  December.     Syn- 

optic  Gospels.      Harmony. 
One  whole  year. 

1907.  January  to  December.     Patri- 

archs to  Samuel  as  Judge. 
One  year. 

1908.  January  to  June.     Gospel  ac- 

cording  to  St.  John,      Six 
months. 

1908.  July   to    December.     Saul    to 

aolomon.     Six  months. 

1909.  January  to   December.     Acts 

and  Epistles.     One  year. 

1910.  January  to  December.     Divi- 

sion of  Kingdom:  Captivity 
and  Return.     One  year. 


191 1.  January  to  December.  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Matthew. 
One  year. 


Words  and  Works  of  Jesus. 


Stories  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Judges. 


The  Witness  of  John  to  Jesus. 


The  United  Kingdom.     (Saul,  David 

and  Solomon.) 
Expansion  of  the  Early  Church. 

Kings  and    Prophets  of  Judah  and 
Israel.     (Kings  to  Malachi.) 
Or 

Glory,    Decline  and    Restoration   of 
Israel. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  outline  two  and  a  half 
years  have  been  given  to  the  Old  Testament  and  three 
and  a  half  to  the  New  Testament.  The  biographical 
scheme  has  been  held  to  with  great  tenacity,  since  it 
proved  so  attractive  a  feature  in  the  course  of  lessons 
from  1 900- 1 905  inclusive.  Your  committee  has  made 
its  lessons  continuous  for  each  of  the  years  covered, 
excepting  for  the  year  1908,  when  six  months  are  given 
to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  six  months  to  the  story 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  break  in  this  year  was 
necessary  if  the  scheme  of  three  and  a  half  years  in  the 
New  Testament  and  two  and  a  half  in  the  Old  was  to  be 
consistently  carried  out. 
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By  this  arrangement,  the  story  of  the  Gospels  is 
presented  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1906,  during 
half  of  the  year  1908,  certainly  during  a  portion  of  the 
year  1909,  where  we  are  engaged  on  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistles,  and  diu^ing  the  whole  of  the  year  191 1.  There 
are  then  only  two  years  out  of  the  six  during  which  no 
definite  teaching  concerning  the  life  and  the  work  of 
Christ  is  to  be  found. 

The  specific  work  in  relation  to  each  lesson  is  the 
selection  of  a  topic,  memory  verses  and  Golden  Text. 
Hardly  ever  is  an  item  of  the  above  accepted  until  we 
have  reached  a  substantially  unanimous  decision. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  convention  requires  the 
Bible  to  be  covered  in  a  six  years*  course,  it  will  be  seen 
by  all  intelligent  readers  that  it  is  impracticable  to  enter 
into  minute  and  exhaustive  study  of  all  the  books  of  the 
Bible. 

The  best  is  done  by  the  committee  to  serve  the 
International  Convention  and  the  Sunday-school  world. 

I  may  say  for  my  colleagues,  as  well  as  for  myself, 
that  we  live  and  work  under  a  gracious  pressure  of 
responsibility  for  well-nigh  twenty-six  millions  of  the 
Sunday-school  army. 

It  is  the  lot  of  the  chairman  of  the  Lesson  Committee 
to  be  engaged  on  many  boards,  both  religious  and 
philanthropic,  but  he  places  the  Lesson  Committee  as  the 
highest  of  all.  The  fellowship  of  the  committee  is  of 
the  most  precious  kind,  and  leads  to  the  highest  kind  of 
friendship  for  the  members  of  the  committee  and, 
indeed,  for  all  consecrated  Sunday-school  workers. 
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il  ClusUled   List  of  the  Inter- 

■uitlonal   Lessons,   iS?^-- 

>9o6,    giving    Topk. 

Text  and  Date 


Ad&m's  Sin  and  Cod 'a  Grace 
CaiD  &nd  Abel 


Beginning  <A  t^e  Hebrew  Nal 
God  Calls  AtKsm 
Lol'i  Chulce 


Escape  from  Sodom 
DMtruetii™  of  Sodom 
Trial  pI  Abrahom-s  Fail 

Abraham  OfteHng  Isaw 
Abraham  and  l^asc 
Trial  of  Abraham's  Fmi 
Belling  the  Birlhnxht 
Isaac's  Pt-Biwiity 


Jwot 


Th«  DreamB  of  Jasiph 

Joseph  Satd  inio  Egypt 
OBpph  Sold 
oscpti  Sold  into  Egypt 


Wph  the  Wise  Ruler 
The  Report  from  Egypt 
Joseph  and  His  Brethren 

JoKph  Makes  HimseU  Kn 

*ph  Fu'rHiyinRHtBn'l 


is  for  Hi5  Father 


LbsI  Dayi  af  JoKph 
The  Last  DaysGl  Jiiseph 

Israel  in  Egypt 

Isw'l  (i'pprjiseil  in  Egypt 

Tlie  House  oiBandaKe 
The  Birth  nf  Musei 
The  Child  Moses 
The  ChiLdhuod  of  M.ses 


ThcComi 


!  Dclivi 


The  Call  of  M™. 


I-' 

'h:.'. 

May  A 
So".". 

£?.: 

Nov.  lo 
May  I 

May  lo 
Nov.  ij 

m 

Dec.  1 


SS 
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The  Passover 

Ex 

12:  1-14 

May  33. 

1887 

The  Passover  Instituted 

f  y 

June  3. 
Dec.  IS. 

1894 

The  Passover 

12 :  1-17 

1901 

Jehovah's  Passover 
The  Exodus 

12:  21-30,  51 

Feb.  IS. 

1874 

\i:  17-22 

Feb.  2  2, 

1874 

The  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea 

14:  13-27 

Dec.  22, 

1 90 1 

The  Red  Sea 

14:  19-27 

Aug.  14, 

1881 

14:  19-29 

June  10, 

1894 

The  Red  Sea 

14:  19-31 

Mar.  I, 

1874 

Bitter  Waters  Sweetened 

« t 

May  29, 

1887 

is:  22-27 

Mar.  8, 

1874 

Bread  from  Heaven 

16:  i-s,  31-35 

Mar.  IS, 

1874 

The  Manna 

i6:  1-8 

Aug.  21, 

1881 

•1       11 

j6  :  4-12 

June  s. 

1887 

The  Giving  of  Manna 
Defeat  of  Amalek 

16:  4-is 

July  6, 
Mar.  22, 

1902 

17:  8-16 

1874 

The  Commandments 

20 :  i-n 

Aug.  28, 

1881 

•f                 »t 

1 1 

June  1 2, 

1887 

The  Ten  Commandments  —  Duties  to  Go 

\\\ 

« 1 

July  13. 

1902 

The  Ten  Commandments 

20 :  1-17 

Apr.  5, 

1874 

f«              *«                                    tt 

The  Commandments 

« f 

20  :  12-21 

July  7, 
Sept.  4, 

1895 
i88i 

•1                 It 

ft 

June  19, 

1887 

The  Ten  Commandments — Duties  to  Men 

22 :  12-17 

July  20, 

1902 

God's  Covenant  with  Israel 

24 :  1-12 

July  I, 

1888 

The  Golden  Calf 

32:  1-6,  19,  20 

Apr.  12, 

1874 

Wor^pping  the  Golden  Calf 
The  Golden  Calf 

32:  1-6.  30-35 

July  27. 
July  14. 

190a 

32:  1-8.  30-35 

1895 

The  People  Forgiven 
The  Golden  Calf 

32 :  12-20 

Apr.  19. 

1874 

i2:  15-26 

July  8, 

1888 

Idolatry  Punished 

32 :  26-35 

Sept,  11, 

1 881 

God's  Presence  Promised 

T,i  :  12-23 

July  15. 
June  26, 

1888 

Missionary  Lesson 

35  :  20-29 

1887 

Free  Gifts  for  the  Tabernacle 

f  1 

July  27. 

i888 

Free  Giving 

35:  25-35 

Oct.  2, 

1 881 

The  Tabernacle 

.40  :  >-i3 

Aug.  3. 

1002 

*t                         If 

40 :  1-16 

Oct.  9, 

1881 

•  1                         tt 

1 1 

July  29. 

1888 

The  Tabernacle  Set  Up 

1 1 

40: 17-30 

Apr.  26, 

1874 

The  Burnt  OflFering 

Le^ 

^'.  1:1-9 

Aug.  5. 

1888 

»f                 ft                         •* 

I  :  1-14 

Oct.  16. 

1881 

The  Peace  Offering 

7  :  11-18 

Oct.  23, 

1881 

The  Five  Offerings 

7:  37.  38 

May  3, 

1874 

Nadab  and  Abihu 

10 :  i-i I 

Oct.  30, 

1881 

Temperance  Lesson 

1  f 

June  26, 

1887 

Nadab  and  Abihu  (Tern.) 

1 1 

July  21, 
Aug.  10, 

1895 

II         11         It         It 

» • 

1902 

The  Day  of  Atonement 

16 :  1-16 

Aug.  12, 

1888 

ti            t*            It                    >« 

lO  :  16-30 

Nov.  6, 

1881 

The  Three  Great  Feasts 

23  :  4-6,  15-21 

.  33-3^> 
May  10, 

1874 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles 

2J  :  33-44 

Nov.  13. 

1881 

»»      »»       »»         »• 

)  ( 

Aug.  19, 

1888 

The  Year  of  Jubilee 

^5:8-17 

Nov.  20, 

1881 

The  Lord's  Ministers 

Num.  .J :  5- 1. 3 

May  17. 

1874 

Temperance  Lesson 

The  Pillar  of  Cloud  and  of  Fire 

6:1-4 

Dec.  30, 

1888 

.      0  :  15-23 

Aug.  26, 

1888 

Journeying  toward  Canaan 

10  :  11-13,  2^ 

>-36 
Aug.  17. 

1902 

Journeying  to  Canaan 
The  Report  of  the  Spies 

10 :  29-36 

July  28, 

1895 

,,      13:  17-20,  23 

;-3  3 

Aug.  4. 

189s 

The  Spies  Sent  into  Canaan 

.      13:  17-33 

Sept.  2, 

1888 

Report  of  the  Spies 
Israel's  Unbelief 

,      13:26-14:4 

Aug.  24. 

1902 

,,      14  :  i-io 

May  24, 

1874 

The  Unbelief  of  the  People 

It             11 

Sept.  9, 

18H8 

The  Smitten  Rock 

„      20  :  I- 1 3 

Sept,  16, 

1888 
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Lovintf  and  ObcyinK  O-^l 
Last  Days  of  Mom 
The  Duih  <.<!  Movt 
Drath  and  Burial  ul  M.ses 
The  Death  of  MiH« 


es 


Mcmurisl  Slcinn 
The  Stones  of  Mrmurisl 
Preparaiion  (or  Oinriuest 
The  Plaint  ot  Jvricho 

The  Pill  of  Jericho 

ImeW'Tiken  ." 

Defea""*"'-    "^  " 


Jeta 


EbsiB' 


TiKliuB  and  Caleb 
taii.-\>'i  Inhcrilaticc 
The  Land  Divi.lcil 


fes; 


^..■;:: 


Jnshv.. 
Joshui 
The  Li 


The  CovenanI  RrntKifl 
the  Time  of  the  liiclan 


inderJudK 
.11  of  adm 
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Gideon  uid  the  Thn 
The  Triumph  of  Gid 
The  DcBIh  ol  Sinist. 
Death  of  Samson 


Rut 


il  Nai> 


iChoii 


iilh  snd  >laom> 
A  Pnying  Hotbcr 

Simucl  Cilled'ofGul 
The  Child  Samuel 
Tba  Boy  Samuel 
The  Sorrnwful  De.ih  of 
£U-s  Death 
The  Death  of  Eli 


Aftkinff  fur  a  King 
lusel  Asking  for  a  King 
A  Kinff  Denred 
Israel  AskinR  for  a  Kinx 
S«ul  Chusen  of  the  L.«rf 
Saul  Chosen 
Saul  Chosen  Kintt 


Da^-id  An^iintpd  Kim 
Samuel  Anoints  Davi 
David  and  Culialh 


David  in  the  Palace 

S»ul'Trie»"t^'"^ill  David 
David  and  Jonathan 

DaVid'a  Friend"— J,malhan 
Da%-id  and  Joimthan 


David  Spsriru  Saul 
David  Spares  Saul 


^,;i 


te- 
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S*ul  and  Wa  Sont  Slaia 
DiAth  of  SbuI  and  Jonalhsn 
Dalh  o(  Saul  and  His  Sons 
Death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan 


David  Kina  ovit  All  Israel 
Ihc  Tnbes  United  lindw  Darid 
David  Xing  ovtr  All  Israel 
Dswl  Establuhed  Kinir 
The  Ark  in  the  House 
The  Ark  Broiisht  In  Zion 
The  Ark  Brought  to  Jerusalem 
Da^Hd  Brings  Up  the  Ark 
The  Ark  Brought  \ti  Zior 
God's  Covenant  with  Dll^H.l 
God'a  Promise  to  David 


TGndn 
David 

Ab«lo 
Da^-id 
Absalo 

Rebellious  Son 
m's  RcbrlUon 

m'sRebclH.-ii 

Abutiom'i  Defeat  a 

nj  D^'at 

David" 

Gri^f  for  Absalom 

5 

GratiwSf 

AlKaloiii 
«God 

The  Plague  Stayud 

Solumon  SuciicediiiE  David 
Solomon  Annnlcd  King 


SolomoD'i  Wealth  and  Wisdum 

Building  the  Temple 

The  TmiDle  Built 

The  Dediealijn  of  the  Temple 

The  Temple  Dedicated 
Solomon  s  Piaycr 
The  Temple  Dedicated 

God's  BtssinB  upon  Solomon 

Solomon's  Proaperity 

The  Pame  of  Solomon 

The  Queen  of  Sheba  Visits  S..!,. 

The  Wisdom  of  Solomon 

Solomon  and  the  O^*"  of  Siheb 


■,Sln 


Oose  of  Solon 
The  KinHdmi  u.v„ 
Revolt  of  the  Ten  1 
The  Kingdom  Divic 


The  Kingdom  Dividtd 
The  Sin  of  Jeroboam 
Idolatry  EsliblishfTi 
Idolato'  in  Urast 


Elijah   Iht'  TishlHte 

B"'s  Cast  .J  KUjkh 
ih.  the  Pnii>hel 
TlkuiK  Care  of  Elijib 
Blijiih  Ualituf  Ahab 
Otxdiah  and  Eliioh 
Bliiah  and  Aliab 
Bliiah  and  Ihc  Profrhfls^. 
The  Proph.:t»  o(  Baal 
Kliish  and  the  Prcphclf  ..i 
Elijah  on  Ciumel 
The  Prophet  of  the  Ixinl 
Bliiah  and  His  Samfi"' 
EKjah  on  Mount  Carmcl 
BUiah  DisrourBeed 

fijBh'i  FUsht  and  Encoiii 
iSh  at  tfoT^b 


The  Story  of  Kaholh 
Naboth's  Vinevanl 
The  Story  of  Naboth 


Ehsha  and  Ihf  ShTMiaiiiiiiil 
The  Child  Rt-Mi.rtd  to  Lik 
TheLLllle  Captivi.. 
Naanian,  Ihv  LfjiT 


TTie  Leper  Healed 
Cehaii  Punish>-d 
Cehan'»  Sin 
Cchnli,  the  Leper 
Bliiha's  Di-fendcTB 
Eli>hR  Bt  ]>than 
Eli»hB-6  Defrndcra 
Eliiha  at  Dcithaa 
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Elisha  at  Dothan 
God's  Deliverance 
Saved  from  Famine 
The  Famine  in  Samaria 

Jehu's  False  Zeal 
iTic  Good  and  Evil  in  Jehu 
Jehu,  the  King 
The  Boy  Joash  made  King 
The  Temple  Repaired 
Joash  Repairs  tne  Temple 
The  Death  of  Elisha 
Death  of  Elisha 
The  Death  of  Elisha 
The  Captivity  of  Israel 
Captivity  of  Israel 
Captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes 

»»_        ft     II      11^       •» 
Herekiah's  Good  Reign 
The  Assyrian  Invasion 

Hezekiah's  Prayer 
Hezekiah's  Prayer  Answered 
Josiah  and  the  Book  of  the  Law 
The  Book  of  the  Law  Found 
Judah  Carried  Captive 
Captivity  of  Judah 


David's  Love  for  God's  House 
David's  Charge  to  Solomon 

II  II         I  •  11 

••  If         11  II 

Solomon's  Choice 
Solomon's  Temple 
Rehoboam,  First  King  of  Judah 
Asa  Faithful  to  His  God 
Asa's  Good  Reign 
Reformation  under  Asa 
The  Covenant  Renewed 
Jehoshaphat 's  Prosperity 
Jehoshaphat's  Good  Reign 
Jehoshaphat  Reproved 
Jehoshaphat's  Reform 
Jehoshaphat  Helped  of  God 
Joash  Repairing  the  Temi)le 
The  Temple  Repaired 

••         II  II 

Uzziah's  Pride  Punished 
Ahaz's  Persistent  Wickedness 
Hezekiah's  Good  Reign 
Hezekiah,  the  Good  King 
Hezekiah  Reopens  the  Temple 
Hezekiah's  Great  Passover 
Hezekiah  and  the  Assyrians 
Sennacherib's  Invasion 
Manasseh  Brought  to  Repentance 
Manasseh's  Sin  and  Repentance 

ft  11      II  II 

Josiah's  Early  Piety 
Josiah *8  Good  Reign 
The  Scriptures  Found  and  Searched 
Josiah  and  the  Book  of  Law 
The  Book  of  the  Law  Found 
The  Captivity  of  Judah 
The  Decree  of  Cyrus 
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The  Second  Temple 


Ezra  I  :  1-4;  3'  8-13    Feb.  21.  1886 


The  Stcund  T«npie 
KebuiIdiQg  the  T«niplc 

Thf  BcclKBli'on      " 
DedkalmBtheTcmnle 


BBnd  Obcving  iheLav,- 

ceping  of  Ihe  Sabbath 
ig  th^  Sabbalh 


Esther  before  the  Kins 

Esther  PleadinH  lit  Her 
Eira'sjoumeytojeru^ 

The  Afllict-ions  o(  Job 
AQIicIioni  SBTicUfied 
Job's  Appcjl  to  God 


The  Way  ot  the  Righteous 

tKc  Ki'nB  of  Zi^ 

TheKins  m  Zion" 
God's  Works  and  Word 

Tlie  Lord'My  Sheplieid 
David's  Trust  in  God 
Confide  ni;e  in  God 
The  Joy  oi  FcTHiveness 
SJn,  Foraivenesa  and  Pnire 
David's  Confcssinn  and  Par. 
David's  Joy  over  PoTBivcne 
Waiiins  for  the  Lord 


*.'; 


David's  Repenlante 
UimdoTiBry  Li^Eson 
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Delisht  in  Ood't  Houk 


15S'; ;;: 


to  in  G?d'B  Himsc 
Pilanm  faniiKa 
PSania  of  Delii-eiBKC 
The  Captives  in  Babyloi 
TbE  All-Sceinc  Cud 


^" 


'bi  of  Solomon 
wSdom"" 


Honest  tndiulry 
True  Wi»doni 
Truiti  oC  Wiidnn 


Temperance  Lrwon 

Tfa  Woe  "of  tSl^'cSunkan 


The  Creator  Remembe 

^■s:. 

■Li 

^Rfmoiib. 

Dec,  i«. 
June  4. 

■fc;;. 


IwiB.!l''s  Mc£snj^e  t 


The  kinKdom  of  Christ 
Ueniah't  Kinndom  Poni 
A  SonK  of  Salvstion 
Temtiersnce  Lesson 
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Temperance  Lesson 

Missionary  Lesson 

Hezekiah's  Prayer  and  Deliverance 

Hezekiah's  Prayer 

The  Blessings  of  the  Gospel  (Missionary) 

The  Coming  Saviour 

The    Vanity    of    Graven    Images    (Mis- 

sioni^) 
The  Suffering  Saviour 


The  Saviour's  Call 
The  Gracious  Invitation 

The  Gracious  Call 
Missionary  Lesson 


Jeremiah  Predicting  the  Captivity 

The  New  Covenant 

Jeremiah  in  Prison 

The  Recha  bites 

The  Faithful  Rechabites 

Jehoiakim's  Wickedness 

Trying  to  Destroy  God's  Word 

Jehoiakim  Bums  the  Word  of  God 

Jeremiah  Persecuted 

Jeremiah  in  the  Dungeon 

The  Downfall  of  Judah 

The  Captivity  of  Judah 


Prophecy  against  Tyre 
The  New  Heart 
Promise  of  a  New  Heart 
The  Valley  of  Dry  Bones 
Ezekiel's  Great  Vision 
The  River  of  Salvation 
The  Life -Giving  Stream 

Daniel's  Temperance  Society 
The  Captives  in  Babylon 
Temperance  Lesson 
Damel's  Abstinence 
Daniel  in  Babylon 

»»  •»  M 

Daniel  and  His  Companions  (Tem.) 
Daniel  in  Babylon  (Tem.) 
The  Furious  King 
The  Interpreter 
Nebuchadnezzar's  Dream 

•»  •• 

The  Brave  Young  Men 
The  Fiery  Furnace 
The  Hebrews  in  the  Fiery  Furnace 
The  Fiery  Furnace 
The  Young  Men  in  the  Fire 
The  Fiery  Furnace 
The  Chitcast  King 
Temperance  Lesson 
The  Handwriting  on  the  Wall 
Temperance  Lesson 
The  Handwriting  on  the  Wall 
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The  Uniform  I^^sson 


Daniel  and  Belshaszar 

Tne  Conspiracy 

Daniel  in  the  Den  of  Lions 

Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den 

In  the  Den  of  Lions 

Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den 

The  Den  of  Lions 

Messiah's  Kingdom 

Prayer  and  Answer 

The  Wonderful  Deliverance 

Sin  the  Cause  of  Sorrow 
The  Promise  of  Revival 
Gracious  Invitations 

The  Holy  Spirit  Promised 

Israel  often  Reproved 
The  Lamentation  of  Amos 
Israel  Reproved 
Sinful  Indulgence  (Tem.) 
Israel's  Overthrow  Foretold 

The  Story  of  Jonah 

Jonah  Sent  to  Nineveh 

Jonah  at  Nineveh 

Effect  of  Jonah's  Preaching 

Nineveh  Brought  to  Repentance 

The  Saviour's  Kingdom 

With  Review  Lesson 

Encouraging  the  People 
Encouraging  the  Builders 

Joshua,  the  High  Priest 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
The  Need  of  God's  Spirit 
Power  through  the  Spirit 
Power  through  God's  Spirit 

Lessons  in  Giving 

Messiah's  Messenger 

Messiah's  Kingdom  (Missionary) 

Preparation  for  the  Messiah 

0)nsecration  to  God 

Fruits  of  Right  and  Wrong  Doing 

The  Child  Jesus 

The  Birth  of  Jesus  (Christmas) 

Christmas  Lesson 

The  Infant  Messiah 

The  Infant  Jesus 

Visit  of  the  Wise  Men 

The  Wise  Men  Find  Jesus 

The  Birth  of  Christ  (Christmas) 

The  Flight  into  Egypt 


John  the  Baptist 
The  Preaching  of  Jt>hn 
Jesus  Baptized  by  John 
Jesus  and  John 
The  Baptism  of  Jesus 
II  II  11       ti 
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Dec.  24.  1 

893 

t "                         •  1 

Dec.  23,  1 

900 

2:1-12 

Tan   4.  1 
July  3    I 

880 

•  t                         •  t 

887 

• »                         •  1 

July  IS.  1 

894 

•  *                         • » 

Jan.  14.  1 
Dec.  20    1 

906 

1  •                          •  * 

896 

•  •                          • » 

Dec.  20,  1 

903 

^  :  1  <-23 

July  13.  I 

«73 

•  •                         •  • 

.an.  11.  1 

880 

1                         ft 

,  uly  10,  1 

887 

It                         t  * 

;  uly  22.  1 

894 

•  t                        •  • 

.  uly  17.  I 

887 

t  •                         ■  ■ 

Jan.  10.  1 

004 

..      3:1-17 

Jan.  18.  1 

880 

M               3-7-17 

Jan.  2.  1 

898 

..               3:      13-17 

Julv  20,  1 

871 

II                               •• 

July  24.  1 

887 

The  Bap 
TfiiTen 


£><»  Templed 
isHoury  Ln 
The  Minijiry  ol 
Jnus  in  Galjlec 
B^innino  of  iti 
The  Bcallludn 


Jcius  Tell.  Wh-.  art  I 
The  Truly  Rmhtpo,.^ 
Inui  ana  the  Law 
The  Tongue  »nd  Ihe  ' 

Civina  and  PnyinB 

TenchiOE  to  Pray 
H™  to  Tray 


Hearen  and  D«'r^  nt  Ihe  WonI 
TTieCenlurlim's  Poiih 

The  Piiw.T^ifChrui 


The  Har 
TheTwe 


Je»u.  and  John 
Ch™t'«  WiioMst,.>hn 
TheInvitaIiono(Cf.rJM 
Judument  and  Hfrcy 
1«ua  Wamina  anil  Invilin 
Wamin«  andlnvilalioti 
The  Grad-HU  Call 
Jesu*  and  the  Sabbath 


ParabkofthcSon- 


Puahle  of  the  Tan 


64 

The  WhM 


jirfiii  the  Baptist  Beh. 


Jmu  WBlkirw  m  the  Sea 

JfSus  and'lhe  AflHieted  " 
The  Wnmco  of  Caiuun 
The  Grcal  Conteiiion 
Peter's  Gmt  Ginrnsinn 
Prter'i  Conf™ion  and  Christ's  : 
Cunfesiimi  and  Cnm,Bearin« 


SuffeH 


ig  Chris 

uForrI 


J«us  and 
Christ  and 


'^i^^^ 


texrium'^^iK^f'""'"'^ 


Christ's  Usl  WamiiiH 
Christian  Watvhfuhiess 
WatchtulneHi  (Tcni.) 

The  Ti^i  VitHins  " 


The  Judgment 

The  Day  of  Juclamen 

The  Lonl's  Supper 


Mar,  ..i. 


4":  - 


Apr,  1 

is; 
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MBHBBRS   OF  THE    LESSON    COHUITTEB 


BiH 


I.  E.  DuHHiKG,  D.D,  J.  I.  D.  H.SDs,  Ph  D. 


isa 


B.  B.  Ttlm,  D.D,  J.  t 


J.  R.Sampiv.  LL.D. 


HUH 

H.W.  Wahih.LL.U.        a.  F.  .ScHoirFPLiR,  D.D.  E.  I.  Rikpdiiu,  LL.D. 


Tlu:  Uniform  Lesson 


The  Lord'!  Supper 
The  Pauovor 
The  Liinl'i  Supper 


1 


the  Crudfixiou 
Jeaaa  Crucifinl 
The  CruciliiiKin 
The  Re»unTdli..n 
The  Reiurrection 
Christ  Rivn 


The  iii^ainniiK'  of  the  Uospel 
The  Uis,it.n  j/lchnthe  Baptixt 
The  Bapliitn  of  Jesus 

The  BegiiminB  o(  the  Gwpel 

'K^^thoritr'-of  Jesus 

A  Sabbath  iu  the  Lite  cf  Jesui 

A  Sabbath  in  CapemauTii 


A  Day  of  Miri 
Power  to  HeAl 
Healios  of  llie  Leper 
The  Leper  Healed 
PiniveneH  and  Heal  in 
A  Aral  y tic  Healed 

Jaui  ForpVBn  sin. 

J«^  pQ«>e?t!>™  L>tBiv. 
The  Publican  Called 

teT 


Dec.  I 


te; 


Jesiis  Lonl  of  the  S, 
Christ  »nd  Hia  Disc 


Tlw  Growth  of  the  Kii 
Power  over  Nature 

Christ  SimioB  the  Ten 

Power  over  Dement 


JnUntational  lessons,  i8y2~igo6 


Pmrer  over  Evil  Spirits 

The  F^ra  Demoniac 

The  Pieree  Demoniac  Healed 

Po^rx  over  Disea»  and  Death 

Pnwer  over  Dmlh 

The  Daughter  of  Jairm  Raiwd 


ThT  Timid"  Wt 
The  MusioQ  at 
The  Greal  Tcai 
Death  of  John 


John  Ihe  Baptist  Bcheadcil 
The  iitartvniom  of  the  Baiiii^i 
The  PivB  Thouaand  Fed 
Peeilng  the  FiveTbcmsanrl 

The'Rve  'hiouiand  pi-d 
Christ  WalkinK  an  the  Sea 
The  TTBdilion  ol  Men 
The  SyraphiEnician  Mother 


Sunenn  Brought  to  Christ 

The  Journey  lo  Tyre  and  S» 

The  Di^  Mule 

The  Leaven  q(  the  Pharisees 

Seeing  and  Contrasing  Chr«T 

Jesio  the  Menish 

T^ler  ConFesus  the  Chrif^t 

PoUowioit  Chriit 

Oirict  Tranafiented 

The  Transfiguralinn 

The  Afflicted  Child 


TheE 


I  Spirit  Cast  O 


The  Mind  of  Chris 


Tte  Rtth  Youna  Man 
Suffering  and  Service 
The  Ambition  ofjHmeHand  1 


The  Triumphal  Enlry 

The  Fi«  free  Withe re.1 

The  Fruittes  Tree 
Prayer  and  FoTgiveneas 
The  Wicked  Husbandm 
The  Aeiecled  Son 
The  Wicked  Hu.bandm 

Tha'^wo  Commandmrr 


Love  to  Gnd  and  Men 
HvpcEriiy  and  Pietv 

Dcttructioii  of  Ihe  Temple  Foretold 


Apr.  . 


Mur.  IQ 


X, 


CkUmiuei  Foretold 
Wfttchfulneu  Enjaiiwd 
The  Commuid  to  Wauh 


13  Bctraj'Kl  Slid  Taken 

IS  Betrayed 

IS  before  Ihc  HiEh  Pnr 


Chri 

i 


Crudfied 

i;nn«t  CnidfiBl 

.    Hia  Death  on  the( 

After  His  Dtalh 


T^R 


The  P^runncr  A^amin.-ft 
The  Forerunner  <■!  Chrisl 


The  Sana  iif  ^achana;^ 
The  Birth  of  Jesus 

Tht  Sl^phi^rclB  Find  Jesus 
Birth  -rf  Chri«  the  L-^r-l 
ThE  Birth  uf  Jesus 
io)-  ..™r  the  Child  Jcsi.s 

C^'ristniii  Lesson 

Slmeun  and  the  Chdil  Jesu< 

Iiaui  Bniuxhi  Inloihe  T<'in|ik 

The  Childhood  al  Jeiui 
Th«  Boyhond  or  Jems 
Childhood  and  Vbulh  ot  Jesus 
The  Youth  of  J«ua 
The  Boyjesrai 


The  Preaching  of  John  It 
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Tbe  Miniitry  of  John 

The  Uimitry  itl  John  Iht  Bap  tut 
The  TemptatJon  of  Jesus 
Thf  Prcichinit  of  Jeius 
TtiF  Early  Hinislry  lA  Jesus 

Jmus  RL'jcctcd  at  Naiareth 


the  Dnught  oi  Fishes 

Thus  Cai'linjJ  ll'ia  Diaiplw 
1«i«  Cslb  Pt.ar  DiKiples 
Chrisi  He&lin^  the  Sick 


:  ClMituru.Ti's  S^rv^ni  Hca 
.il'  Po-ver  uvtT  DJ!rH«  an. 
;  Giv-at  HL-lptr 
!  Widow  of  Nain 

risl's  Tnt>monv  lo  Juhn 
r  Sinner's  Friend 

lanrlbi™ 


Fonrive 


The  Friead  of  Sinnen 
The  Pamblc  ot  the  Sij-.rr 
Chriit's  TeachiiiR  by  Pun 
The  Ruler  ■<  Daughter 
Futta  BncourBKed 
-        ■■        •     Rinsdnm  ( 


Pecdi 


ITS.?! 

I  the  MessMh 
Transfifurvtion 


Ftjllowiim  Jesus 

rhe  MbsMHi  'i(  Ih 

The  Seventy  Sent  Forth 

The  Mission  uf  l)i 


The  MbsMHi  ■!(  ihe  Seventi'  {Miss 


The  Guod  Samaritan 
J»uk  T^ching^flow  tt 


ttr 


The  Vnijorm  lj!ssoti 


Warning  attune  Cuvptou£nev 

tnat  ia  Our  Heavenly  Father 
The  Duty  ai  WotchfulBtss  (Tern.) 

PailUul  uul  Unfaithrul  Servanti  <1 
Lantul  Work  on  Ihe  5i.bt»lh 
WamiDA  BgainAt  Pornulum 
Warning  SHainsl  Sin 
Jeaus  Dininff  »iih  »  Pharisee 


The  triable  of  Ih*  Tw.. 
Thi'  Rich  Man  and  Lau 


The  Ten  Lepers 
The  Ten  Lejiera 


meu. 

and  Zaechaeus 

h«us 

Ihe  Pnbliea 

^ 

s  and  Zacchreua  t 
sui  the  Publican 

ePubl 

Pari'ble  of 

'the  Pinimi 

te 

;.K 

ri^feni^ 

te 

Ti-n 

e 

isr..  r 

«r,hr.,^„ 

CTii 

.n 

Tht 

L.J^rd 

S^Pt^r  ■ 

T^ 

S;.irit 

„f  fruc  Se 

vire 

Wa 

T-irut 

1  the  Di«i 

"l«u 

s  Ace 

ie.„ 

,b,.fo 

4  Pilale  am 

EI. 

jesM 

^/i!; 


Dec.  li.  ., 

Sept,  ...  il 

Oct.  s.  il 
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Bil 

JoHH  R.  Pir»ii  E.  B.  KiPHAirr.D.D.  M,  Rhodii,  D.U. 

iS96ud>ie  iBg6-iv«  1896 10  dale 


Prof.  J.  M.  BriFLBit  O.  P.  CiKronD.  D.D.  Eoww  1..  Sho.v,  M.A. 


BBS 

C.  K.  HiMniiL.  D.D.  Pnf.  In*  M.  Phcb  Wh.  Patiick,  D.D. 


Juui  before  Pilate 
Hiuand  Pilau 
The  Cross 


The  Walk  to  Eniro 


'  lie  Saviour's  Last  Wurda 
The  Gospel  for  the  World  (MiMioi 
- '  Partins  WoMs 


:;Ma 


*,.■■;; 

Dec.  ir 

Dec.  I. 
Dec.  t: 

ter.. 


The  Word  Made  Pleih 

Chriit  the  Life  and  Liahl  M  Men 
The  WitneM  ol  John  the  Bai.iisl  lo  J 
Christ's  Pint  DUdples 
Pollowim  the  Lamb 


"KcF 


Wins  Hb  Fiist  Di 
at  the  UuriaKe 
'int  Miracle 


The  New  Birth 
The  Water  of  Life 
Christ  at  Jacob's  WeU 

J»u.a';  the  Well  ■' 
Oirist  at  Jacob's  WeU 
Jesus  at  Jacob's  WeU 

So'innKand  fttapinn 
The  SroblemBTi's&in 
The  ^fobk^.^n*!  Son  Healed 
The  Second  Miracle  in  Cans 
Jesus  at  DelhMda 


Kx 


lutcnuitional  I.c: 


Chriit'c  Divine  Authoriiy 
Cbiufs  Authority 
The  Five  Thousand  Ftil 
Christ  Feedina  the  Five  Tbousii 
Jesus  FerdinK  Five  ThQutiintl 
The  Miratle  of  the  L.javes  snd  T 
The  Feeding  of  Five  Thliusan-l 
Jesus  the  Bread  oi  Lite 


le  Bivsd  ol 


The  Slavery  of  Sin 
The  Tnit  diildren  uf  I 
The  Light  of  the  Worl 


The  Man 
TheGoo.1 


The  Death  uf  Lair^ 


rhe  Supper  at  B 
L«usrf™«d 


Iniu  Lifted  Up 
Wmshing  the  Diiiiiplc 

JbiU  Teaching  ri'um 
Washing  t^  DiKJple 
JMus  TeaehinB  Hum 
Wlrnina  I-i  Judas  nu 

Chriit  Cutnfortin«  Un  Diw:i|>|. 
Jam  Dimfanias  His  Disciple 
Jhui  the  Way  ami  the  Tiu 

Tlie'&iinforter  Pn.mi«<l 
The  PromiK  i.l  the  Father 
The  Vine  and  the  Branches 


Peter 


Jes' 


^.■. 
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The  Uniform  Lesson 


Christ  the  True  Vine 
Friends  and  Foes  of  Jesus 
The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
The  Mission  of  the  Spirit 
The  Comforter  Promised 
The  Work  of  the  Spirit 
Christ's  Prayer  for  His  Disciples 
Jesus  Interceding 

Jesus  Prays  for  His  Followers 

Christ  Betraye<l 

Jesus  Betrayed 

Christ  Betrayed  and  Arrested 

Jesus  Betrayed 

Christ  before  the  High  Priest 

Jesus  before  Pilate 


Jesus  the  King 

Jesus  Delivered  to  be  Crucified 

Christ  before  Pilate 

Jesus  Crucified 

Christ  Crucified 


The  Crucifixion 
Jesus  on  the  Cross 
Jesus  Risen 
Christ  Risen 
Caster  Lesson 
Jesus  and  Mary 
,  esus  Appears  to  Mary 
'  ^ter  Lesson 
Christ  Risen 
The  Resurrection 
Jesus  Appears  to  the  Apostles 
Thomas  Convinced 
Jesus  and  Thomas 
The  Risen  Christ  and  His  Disciples 
Peter  and  the  Risen  Lord 
Peter  Restored 
Jesus  and  Peter 


Jesus  Ascends  into  Heaven 

The  Pn>misc  of  Power 

The  Ascending  Lord 

The  Ascension  of  Christ 

The  Ascending  Lord 

Christ's  Ascension 

The  Day  of  Pentecost 

The  Holy  Spirit  Given 

The  Promise  of  Power  Fulfilled 

The  Day  <>f  Pentecost 

The  Descent  of  the  Spirit 

The  Holy  Spirit  Given 

The  £)escending  Spirit 

Peter's  Defense 

The  Exalted  Saviour 

A  Multitude  Converted 

The  Early  Christian  Church 

The  Believing  People 

The  First  Christian  Church 

The  Early  Christian  Church 

The  Lame  Man  Healed 

•»  •*  i»  tt 

The  Healinjf  Power 
The  Lame  Man  Healed 

•  •  M  M  II 


John  15 


If 


•I 
•  • 


IS 

16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
17 
17 
17 
18 
18 


18 
18 


18 


i-x6 
11-19 

1-15 
S-20 

5-15 

7-14 

I-I9 
1-26 

iS-ai 
15-26 

1-13 
1-14 


iS-27 
28-40 


.lJ-38 
i-iO 


19:  17-JO 


19 

20: 

20 ; 
20 


20 
20 
20 

20 

20 
21 
21 
21 
21 


1-18 

6-18 
11-18 


It 

; 1 1-20 
: 11-23 
:  19-29 

19-ii 
:  24-31 
:  1-14 

:  4-17 
:  4-19 
:  15-22 


Nov.  X, 
Oct.  31. 

Nov.  8, 
Sept.  12. 
June  II, 

Nov.  7, 
Nov.  15, 
Sept.  19, 
Nov.  14, 
May  14. 
Nov.  22, 

Oct.  3. 
May  14. 

Mar.  3. 

May  21, 

Oct.    10, 

May  28. 

May  21, 

Nov.  21, 

Oct.  17. 

Nov.  29, 

Oct.  24. 

Dec.  6, 

June  4. 
May  28. 
Nov.  28, 
Oct.  31, 
Dec.  13. 
Mar.  30, 

Dec.  5. 
Apr.  14, 

Apr.  3. 
June  1 1 , 

June  4. 
Apr.  28, 

Nov.  7, 
Dec.  12, 
Dec,  20, 

une  16, 

ov.  14, 
Dec.  19. 

May  s, 


a 


Acts  I 


1-11  May  19, 

(Luke  24 :  44-53) 


a 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 


3 


i-i  1 
1-12 

1-14 

i-l  I 


1-12 

1-13 
t-16 
12-2.S 

33-41 
3-2-47 
37-47 


At 


5. 
2. 
3. 
7. 
3. 
9. 


■10 
-1 1 


3  :  i-i6 


Jan 

Apr. 

July 

Tan. 

Jan. 

Kpr.  . 
May  26, 
Jan.  12. 
May  22, 
July  10. 
Jan.  TO. 
Jan.  14, 
Apr.  16, 

Jan.  7. 
Jan.  17. 
Apr.  23. 

Jan.  21, 
uly  17. 
an.  19, 
Jan.  26, 
Apr.  30. 
Jan.  28, 
July  24. 
Jan.  24, 


tSgi 
187s 
[891 
[886 

1905 

1875 

1891 

886 

>87S 
905 
891 
886 

1899 
1901 

899 
886 

899 
r90S 

1875 
[886 
^891 
[886 
[891 
1899 
905 
:87s 
[886 

891 
[902 

187s 
[901 

904 

899 

[90s 

[901 

886 

87S 
[8qi 

895 
[886 

[875 
[901 

[901 

[902 
[876 
[89a 
^883 

897 
876 

1901 

[902 

1904 

802 

897 

1X83 

[876 

872 

897 

876 
18X3 

892 
[902 
:902 

876 
[H83 
[892 

1897 
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The  Prince  of  Lite 

The  First  Pcraetu 
None  Ulhcr  Name 
Tbc  Boldness  ui  F 
P«er  ind  John  b. 
Chiutiui  Coura^ 

The' iftpoBi  Its'  Confidcnci 


CIK  and  John 


The  Sin  oi  Lyiiie 
Tlie  ApoMlet  in  Prison 
Penecution  ^enewHl 


Feb.  I. 

P«b.  II 


Stephen's  Defense 


The  First  Chrislian  Martyr 


n  Ihe  Sorcerer 


Ths  Bthjopian  Convei 

The  Et'--'--  " 

SbiiIoI 


The  Ethiopian  Convei 


Dort^ft  Rnlored  to  Life 
Peter  Workins  Miracle!! 
Dataa  Raised  tn  Life 
Peter  Workina  Miraclo 


Nov.  ,1.  1 
Apr.  11.  I 
Nov.   .4.   1 


Sept.   ir,   il 
May  0,  II 


Gentila  Received  mtu  the  Churcl 
Centilo  Converted  at  Antioch 
Smad  of  the  Goipel 

The  Spread  of  the  Gospel 

The  Gospel  Preached  at  Aotiorh 


The  Church  at  Anlioc 


Paul  and  HAmaba^  in  Cyprus 

The  Early  Christian  Missionaries 

Paul  in  Cvpnu 

The  Pint  Christian  Missionary 

Paul  BrRins  His  Pint  MisiQriary  Ji 

Paul  PMihinu  to  the  Jews 

PsuJ  at  Antiock 

Paui'4  First  Uiasionary  Seirtion 

Turning  of  the  GenlilK 

Paul  St  AnliDch  in  Pisiilia 

The  Aposlles  Tumin«  to  the  Gentiles 

At  Iconium  and  Lyiira 

Paul  at  Lyitra 

W^am 

Paul  Pieachiiu  K 

End  oT  First  Uiss 

The  Coofenna  at  Jerusalen 


le  the  Genlil. 


icil 


The  Apostolic  Coi 
The  Yoke  Broken 
The  Council  at  Je 
Paul'i  Second  Uii 

Paul  Sunt  to  Hacedi 
Paul  ailed  -    " 
Pint  Conve 
PaulCroBei 
The  Coovcr 


Paul  and  the  Philijipian  Jailer 
Paul  and  Silas  at  Fhilippi 
The  C.-.nve™<.n  nf.the  jiiler 


inr.„... 


The  Chunh  at  Corinll 


May  ig 

£!'.; 

May  1 

N..V.  j: 


te-; 


a:    C 


r;-: 


International  Lessons.  iSy2-igo6 

UEMBERa   OP   THE   LESSON   COMMITTEB 


I    Milan    to    Jerusalem" 

I   tells  the  stoiy  of  the 

I    Wuild's  SuiKlay-school 

Conventions.    In  a<Idi- 

tlon  to  the  pictures  of 

Mr.    Jacobs    and     Mr. 

Mr.  F.  F.  BI1..1IV  Mr.  Edw*bij  TowaRs      Wurten,  which   appear 

elsewhere,  we  give  here 

the  picture!  of  the  two  ilislinguithed  men  vho  served  in  1S89  and  1898. 


The  Uiiifi'rm  I^'ssau 


■tllilctai 

'■  AddftM  to  the  Ephea. 

»  Panwell 

'■  Fanwell  to  Bpbesut 

Going  to  jFi-unlcni 
|»  L«n  Journey  to  Jsna 

at  JpTuulem 


Kui 


ind  the  Bisoted  Jewi  " 


i]  before  sSinj  Ag 


hc1?onn 


■r  of  I  hi-  Gn61i.'1 
ion  in  Chn.1 


The  Security  of  Belt 

The  Bleuedness  of  I 

A  Liviog  Sdcnfice 


Sept.  M. 

877 

Aug.  6. 

8«J 

Sept.  i«. 

Sqj 

J.n.  .8. 

SSl 

Apr.  J. 

J>n.  >;. 

Ms 

Oet.  1, 

S97 

^S^t.1; 

Feb   1, 

S8j 

Oct.  ,4. 

8)? 

AuF.  ij. 

8g.i 

Feb.  8. 

88] 

M.yj. 

IWJ 

Feb.  ij, 

88] 

g".;; 

r/, 

807 

Oct:  11'. 

877 

Feb.  «, 

Hay  lo. 

88; 

C'.i! 

goj 

Nov.  4, 

AUH.  «. 

8«j 

Oct,  .,, 

8*7 

Mar.  8. 

88; 

Har.  IS, 

88] 

8»7 

Ma"y  ii: 

Mar.  ,,. 

sS] 

Aug.    17, 

8IIJ 

8*7 

877 

Apr,  J. 

88] 

Sot 

877 

Apr;  1., 

8Rj 

Sept.  ]. 

8fl] 

Dec.  ). 

teJ: 

BjJ 

Apr,  <o, 

88; 

Nov.  7, 

8e7 

b;s: 

8^? 

Ai.r.  ift. 

sil 

Nov.  ,4, 

Sept.  lo. 

8»J 

(Xt    1 

893 

octis; 

8«j 

Junes. 

iii'i 

8J« 

lay  3,: 

uly  14. 

851 

uly  1... 

8r« 

884 

■  ii^  JJ; 

87' 

uly  jB. 

87. 

Otl,  ». 

8uj 

s,*pr-,i' 

%'n'e  V,. 
Apr.  ID. 
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S2  The  Uniform  Lesson 

The  Beginners'  Course 

Mrs.   J.  WOODBRIDGE   BARNES 

The  desire  for  special  lessons  for  the  young  children  is 
not  a  new  one.  In  1894  the  International  Primary 
Department  appealed  to  the  Lesson  Committee  for  such 
a  course;  it  was  granted,  and  in  1896,  the  first  year,  a 
Primary  Course  appeared  in  The  Sunday  School  Times. 
But  the  course  was  used  by  few. 

The  International  Primary  Department  continued  its 
activity,  and  the  next  Lesson  Committee  appointed  a 
sub-committee  on  the  matter.  There  began  a  season  of 
systematic  experimentation  by  the  New  Jersey  primary 
workers  through  their  state  association.  They  **  were 
a  unit  in  their  conviction  that  the  Sunday-schools  of 
America  must  stand  together,  and  that  no  separate 
courses  independent  of  the  International  Lesson  Com- 
mittee should  come  in  to  divide  the  forces."  Con- 
vinced also  that  private  courses,  protected  by  copyright, 
were  not  what  was  needed,  they  issued  at  their  own 
expense  a  two-years  course  of  lessons  called  **  Bible 
Lessons  for  Little  Beginners,"  written  by  Margaret 
Cushman.  These  were  printed  in  the  state  paper  known 
as  The  Messenger.  The  specifications  were  left  free, 
and  they  followed  such  lines  as  would  aid  the  Lesson 
Committee  in  its  work.  This  was  done  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lesson  Committee  and  with  its  sanction.  As 
a  result,  hundreds  of  schools  adopted  the  lessons,  and 
from  this  experiment  valuable  results  were  obtained. 
Best  of  all,  perhaps,  they  created  a  demand  which  was 
soon  felt  by  the  denominations. 

In  1 901  the  sub-committee,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Editorial  Association,  issued  a  one- year  course.  The 
International  Primary  Department,  believing  that  the 
results  of  previous  experiments  had  proved  a  two-years 
course  to  be  preferable,  and  also  that  this  one-year 
course  could  be  improved,  introduced  into  the  Denver 
Convention  (1902)  a  resolution  which  was  unanimously 
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adopted,  that  the  new  I^esson  Committee  prepare  an 
entirely  new  two-yea,rs  course. 

This  was  done,  and  the  present  International  Two- 
Years  Course  for  Beginners  is  the  result. 

Why  is  a  special  course  for  children  under  six  needed  ? 
is  often  asked.  The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons 
urged: 

1.  A  child  of  four  or  five  is  unlike  one  of  six,  seven  or 
eight  in  its  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  nature.  In 
these  early  years,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  brain  makes  it 
necessary  to  guard  against  over-stimulation;  too  many 
impressions  must  not  be  given.  Physical  fatigue  must 
be  guarded  against,  so  the  lessons  must  be  brief,  and  the 
entire  exercises  must  be  different  from  those  planned 
for  the  older  children.  The  little  child  has  a  very 
limited  vocabulary,  and  still  more  limited  experiences, 
upon  which  all  teaching  must  be  based. 

2.  It  is  the  time  for  laying  foundations;  that  is,  giving 
experiences  which  shall  develop  feeling  and  make  im- 
pressions, —  such  experiences  as  shall  later  interpret 
what  otherwise  would  be  strange  and  unintelligible. 

3.  The  spiritual  nature  develops  according  to  fixed 
laws  and  a  knowledge  that  spiritual  truths  can  be  best 
presented  by  lessons  and  methods  based  upon  the  laws 
of  growth  of  soul,  mind  and  heart. 

4.  In  teaching  an  inner  want  must  be  created  before 
that  fact  or  truth  is  given.  One  lesson  must  pave  the 
way  for  the  next  one ;  that  is,  create  a  necessity  for  it. 

5.  It  is  felt  that  if  foundation  truths  can  be  im- 
parted to  the  younger  children,  their  immediate  needs 
will  not  only  be  supplied,  but  the  possibility  of  their 
receiving  proper  nurture  in  the  next  grades  will  be 
increased. 

Growing  out  of  the  reasons  above  given,  the  following 
are  some  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  committee 
were  asked  to  base  the  new  course: 

I.  It  should  not  be  arranged  either  chronologically  or 
historically. 
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2.  The  purpose  or  underlying  aim  of  the  course 
should  be  to  reveal  to  the  child  the  fundamental  truths 
cx)nceming  God,  including  his  relations  to  us  and  ours  to 
him,  as  well  as  our  relations  to  each  other.  This  not  by 
abstract  statements,  but  by  story  material. 

3.  The  course  should  consist  of  lessons  grouped  by 
themes,  paying  no  attention  to  periods  of  time  (that  is, 
not  arranged  by  quarters).  The  length  of  each  theme 
to  depend  on  the  topic  and  its  treatment. 

4.  One  theme  should  create  a  need  for  the  following 
bheme. 

5.  In  developing  a  theme  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
developed  from  the  particular  to  the  general;  this 
necessitates  several  lessons  under  a  theme,  as  there  must 
be  first  the  exemplification,  then  the  generalizations 
and  application. 

6.  When  the  same  subject  is  introduced  in  different 
places,  there  should  always  be  a  progressive  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  plane. 

7.  As  this  is  not  a  memory  period,  but  a  time  for  deep 
impressions,  a  golden  text  should  not  of  necessity  ac- 
company each  lesson.  Neither  should  one  golden  text 
be  made  to  suffice  for  a  group  of  lessons  if  it  should 
compel  a  forcing  of  the  text  to  fit  the  lessons. 

8.  While  the  material  should  be  story  material  (con- 
crete), the  course  is  not  to  be  a  mere  succession  of  Bible 
stories,  but  each  story  selected  because  it  contains 
within  itself  the  truth  desired  for  the  theme. 

9.  The  course  should  be  outlined  for  two  years  of  time. 
An  examination  of  the  course  as  presented  in  outline 

form  by  the  I-*esson  Committee  shows  that  the  above 
principles  were  held  in  mind.  That  the  course  is  perfect 
no  one  claims ;  years  of  practical  experimentation  alone 
can  prove  what  is  best. 

Only  the  largest  denominational  publishing  houses 
have  issued  helps  upon  it,  and  yet  it  is  used  about 
equally  in  forty-three  states  and  in  Canada.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  the  unions  of  the  countr>^  have  introduced 
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the  course  as  a  part  of  their  teaching  work,  and  state 
and  provincial  orRanizations  have  reorganized  their 
work  to  include  the  stipe rintendent  of  Beginners  in  their 
departmental  work. 

That  the  course  is  used  in  the  small  as  well  as  the  large 
school,  proves  that  it  is  meeting  a  common  need;  that  it 
is  bringing  into  the  work  an  entirely  new  set  of  teachers 
whose  thought  is  centered  on  this  one  grade  makes  the 
future  hojieful,  for  in  time  their  experience  must  bring 
the  best. 
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Advanced  Course  of  Lessons 

Pro'.  JOHH   R.  SAHPBY,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

For  five  years  or  more  the  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  an  advanced  course 
of  Sunday-school  lessons  has  been 
growing  in  America.  Requests  for 
such  a  course  were  presented  to  the 
International  Lesson  Committee  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  ninetecntli 
century. 

In  the  opening  year  of  the  present 
century  the  importance  of  providing 
j.R.SAiir«»,D.D.,LL.D.  Such  a  course  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Lesson  Committee 
by  the  Sunday-School  Editorial  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion representing  the  lesson  writers  of  nearly  all  the 
Sunday-school  publishing  houses  in  America.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  the  Sunday-School  Editorial 
Association,  the  International  Lesson  Committee,  meet- 
ing in  New  York,  April  17,  igoi.  appointed  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  two-years  course  for  advanced 
students,  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting.  This  sub- 
committee consisted  of  A.  C  Ehinning,  A.  F.  SchaufHer 
and  John  R,  Sampey.  When  the  sub-committee  met  in 
New  York  it  was  agreed  that  One  year  should  be  given 
to  a  study  of  the  early  prophets  and  one  year  to  the  life 
and  letters  of  Paul. 

The  International  Lesson  Committee,  meeting  in 
Denver,  June,  1902.  approved  the  work  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee, and  recommended  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion, meeting  one  day  after  the  I,esson  Committee,  the 
adoption  of  this  series  of  lessons  for  advanced  students. 
By  a  large  majority  the  convention  voted  against  the 
adoption  of  any  advanced  course  at  that  time.  The 
critics  of  the  International  I^esson  System  made  much  of 
the  refusal  to  issue  any  course  for  advanced  students. 
A  new  organization,  founded  shortly  after  the  Denver 
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Convention,  won  a  good  deal  of  support  by  vigoroiis 
attacks  on  what  was  considered  slavish  adherence  to 
uniform  lessons. 

Most,  if  not  all,  the  members  of  the  Lesson  Committee 
thought  it  wise  to  issue  an  advanced  course  for  such 
classes  as  might  wish  to  use  it.  They  desired  to  serve 
all  true  friends  of  the  International  Convention,  and 
thought  it  best  that  the  Ivcsson  Committee  should  pro- 
vide the  scheme  of  lessons  for  advanced  students.  If 
persons  desiring  such  an  advanced  course  could  not 
secure  it  from  the  International  Lesson  Committee,  they 
would  naturally  be  estranged  to  some  extent  from  the 
International  Association.  The  convention  at  Denver 
authorized  the  preparation  of  an  optional  two-years 
course  for  Little  Beginners.  Some  of  the  best  friends  of 
the  International  System  were  foremost  in  requesting 
the  convention  to  authorize  the  Lesson  Committee  to 
issue  such  a  course.  While  the  demand  for  an  advanced 
course  was  not  so  urgent,  it  was  deemed  best  by  the 
Lesson  Committee  to  have  a  scheme  of  lessons  in  readi- 
ness if  the  convention  should  think  it  advisable  to  adopt  it. 

During  the  triennium  intervening  between  the  Denver 
Convention  and  the  Toronto  Convention  the  sentiment 
in  favor  of  an  advanced  course  gained  ground  rapidly. 
When  the  question  had  been  thoroughly  discussed  the 
delegates  were  almost  evenly  divided.  The  majority 
opposed  to  the  issuance  of  an  advanced  course  was  less 
than  twenty  out  of  a  total  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
votes.  The  leader  of  the  opposition  to  an  advanced 
course,  seeing  the  strong  desire  for  such  a  scheme  of 
lessons  under  the  sanction  of  the  International  Con- 
vention, wisely  and  magnanimously  asked  for  unanimous 
consent  to  the  issuance  of  an  optional  advanced  course, 
to  be  prepared  by  the  International  I^esson  Committee. 

A  sub-committee  of  four  is  now  at  work  on  a  course 
of  lessons  for  advanced  students.  Many  schools  will  not 
at  once  take  up  the  study  of  these  advanced  lessons, 
l^referring  rather  to  retain  the  uniform  lesson  for  the 
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whole  school.  With  such  workers  the  friends  of  the 
advanced  course  will  have  no  quarrel.  Those  who  feel 
the  need  of  advanced  lessons  for  the  adult  department 
will  now  be  at  liberty  to  use  such  lessons  without  in  the 
least  seeming  to  be  disloyal  to  the  International  Lesson 

Some  persons  have  gone  through  the  entire  Bible  four 
or  five  times,  using  the  selections  of  the  Lesson  Commit- 
tee. Many  of  these  faithful  students  would  like  a  little 
variety  in  the  method  of  study,  and  this  advanced  course 
of  lessons  will  give  them  opportunity  to  take  up  many 
sections  of  Scripture  which  would  be  too  difficult  for 
the  boys  and  girls.  For  any  added  zest  in  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures  we  should  be  devoutly  grateful,  and  the 
International  Sunday- School  Association  may  well 
(rongratulate  itself  on  having  paved  the  way  for  a  more 
systematic  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  Bible  on  the 
part  of  adult  students. 
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Other  Lesson  Courses  of  the  Period 

The  work  of  the  International  Ixisson  Committees  for 
a  generation  has  not  only  approved  itself  sentimentally, 
in  gathering  the  world's  millions  around  the  same 
passage  of  Holy  Writ  on  each  Lord's  Day,  but  has  given 
occasion  for  the  production  of  a  wealth  of  helps  for  the 
better  understanding  of  the  Bible  for  which  the  religious 
world  must  count  itself  debtor. 

Not  the  least  impressive  testimony  to  its  value  is  in 
other  lesson  courses  that  have  sprung  up  beside  it  and 
sometimes  claimed  superiority  to  it. 

There  are  courses  that  have  been  developed  during  the 
period  on  different  lines  and  without  conscious  relation. 
Among  these  are  the  elaborate  course  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  based  upon  a  carefully  prepared  series  of  text- 
books, and  fitted  to  develop  Bible  students  of  a  high 
grade;  the  Christian  Year  system  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  with  its  fine  array  of  manuals.  Those  who  have 
been  foremost  in  these  will  be  first  to  confess  indebted- 
ness to  the  International  Lessons  for  the  atmosphere 
which  made  their  own  advanced  work  possible. 

The  other  lesson  courses  of  the  period,  some  of  them 
competitive,  and  some  supplementary,  have  in  general 
been  departures  made  possible  or  demanded  by  the  very 
success  of  the  International  course.  Some  have  been 
the  ventures  of  churches  with  a  special  constituency,  or 
so  related  to  universities  as  to  make  experiment  possible. 
Among  these  are  churches  in  New  Haven,  Chicago, 
Minnea|X)lis  and  other  centers.  In  some  of  them  the 
result  has  been  a  gratified  return  to  the  International 
fold;  others,  after  a  fair  test,  are  satisfied  that  under 
their  special  conditions  they  have  found  a  better  way. 

Some  courses  have  interested  large  groups  of  churches 
by  a  scientific  method  of  selection  and  treatment,  both 
being  kept  in  the  same  hands.  The  foremost  of  this 
class  is  the  course  presented  by  the  Bible  Study  Union, 
and  known  as  '*  The  Blakeslee  Lessons." 
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Besides  these  there  have  been  courses  for  special 
classes,  as  those  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ation and  of  various  young  people's  societies.  Others 
have  appealed  to  selected  individuals  who  desire  to 
pursue  Bible  study  more  thoroughly  than  is  possible 
under  Sunday-school  limitations.  Pres.  W.  R.  Harper 
of  Chicago  University,  then  of  New  Haven,  was  first  in 
this  field  with  his  "  Studies,"  in  which  he  introduced 
and  made  popular  the  "  Inductive  Method  "  which  had 
become  the  method  of  successful  scholars  of  the  Bible, 
as  it  had  been  the  method  of  scholars  attaining  results 
in  every  other  branch  of  research. 

His  work  has  been  continued,  most  largely  through 
the  correspondence  method,  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Sacred  Literature. 

At  the  end  of  a  generation  the  millions  who  use  and 
propose  to  use  the  International  lessons  are  sure  of  three 
things: 

That  the  International  System  in  its  principles  and 
methods  has  proved  itself,  by  the  test  of  a  generation, 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  **  average  school,"  such  as 
are  seventy- five  per  cent  of  the  schools  of  the  country. 

That  the  International  System  has  proved  itself,  not 
too  readily,  but  in  fact,  capable  of  development,  and  of 
incorporating  and  putting  into  general  use  whatever 
has  been  really  attained  and  settled  by  individual  or 
group  experiment. 

That  the  **  other  lesson  courses  "  of  the  generation 
have  had  a  helpful  ministry,  of  which  the  International 
movement  is  to  make  greater  use.  So  that  the  proper 
attitude  of  the  International  movement  towards  them 
all  is  that  of  full  and  cordial  recognition,  and  of  gratitude 
for  every  assured  better  thing  that  has  been  brought  to 
light  through  them. 


CONVENTIONS 


Stinday-school  Conventions 

W.  C.  PEARCE 

The  convention  idea  was  bom  in  the  desire  for,  and 
need  of,  mutual  heljifulness.  The  story  is  told  of  a 
discouraged  superintendent  who  was  on  his  way  home 
from  Sunday-school  determined  to  resign.  On  the  way 
he  met  another  superintendent,  who,  noticing  his 
brother's  discouragement,  turned  and  accompanied  him 
with  the  determination  to  put  cheer  into  his  heart. 
Before  he  left  him,  he  had  secured  his  promise  not  to 
resign.  As  he  was  departing,  he  who  had  l>een  helped 
called  to  his  brother  and  said,  "  Our  meeting  together 
has  brought  much  cheer  and  helj)fulness  to  me.  Perhaps 
the  reason  my  load  is  so  heavy  is  because  my  officers  and 
teachers  feel  the  same  need.  Let  us  arrange  a  meeting 
that  all  the  Sunday-school  workers  of  our  town  may 
come  together  with  the  purpose  to  help  each  other." 

Whether  or  not  this  is  the  origin  of  the  first  Sunday- 
school  convention,  it  is  certainly  an  illustration  of  the 
spirit  of  all  of  our  Sunday-school  conventions.  From 
this  small  beginning,  the  work  has  grown  until  last  year 
there  were  held  in  North  America  thirteen  thousand 
conventions,  attended  by  approximately  two  million 
and  a  half  workers. 

The  Sunday-school  conventit)n  platform  is  the  only  one 
upon  which  all  evangelical  denominations,  both  sexes 
and  representatives  of  all  ages,  meet  to  discuss  the 
evangel izaticm  of  the  world.  Therefore,  the  ideal  con- 
vention is  a  re))resentative  body  —  not  a  mass  meeting. 

1.  It  represents  every  part  of  the  field.  In  a  state  of 
50  counties,  which  has  a  convention  of  500  delegates 
representing  the  50  counties,  it  is  stronger  than  if  it  has 
2,000  delegates  from  only  10  of  these  counties. 

2.  It  represents  all  kinds  of  Sunday-sch(K)l  wc^rk,  that 
which  is  being  done  in  the  needy  places  as  well  as  in  the 
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more  prosperous  parts  of  the  field.  Thus,  in  the  inter- 
national convention  the  stronger  states  and  provinces 
are  brought  into  helpful  relation  with  the  weaker  ones. 
In  a  state  convention,  the  better  organized  counties  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  help  the  weaker  ones.  In  a 
county  convention  the  well  organized  townships  and 
schools  are  privileged  to  help  those  less  fortunate. 

3.  The  convention  represents  all  kinds  of  Sunday- 
school  workers.  There  should  be  in  the  convention  a 
true  proportion  of  association  officers,  pastors,  superin- 
tendents and  the  teachers  of  the  various  grades.  It  is 
not  an  institute  for  any  one  kind  of  workers,  but  a  place 
where  all  may  meet  to  consider  the  work  as  a  whole. 

The  interdenominational  Sunday-school  convention 
platform  is  the  only  place  where  the  entire  Sunday- 
school  field  is  re]:x)rted  and  studied.  In  our  denomina- 
tional gatherings  our  interest  naturally  centers  around 
our  own  work,  but  in  the  international-interdenomina- 
tional conventions  we  study  the  work  of  ail.  In  the 
international  conventions  the  reports  are  made  by 
states,  provinces  and  territories.  In  the  state,  provincial 
and  territorial  conventions  the  reports  are  made  by 
counties.  In  the  county  conventions  the  reports  are 
made  by  townships  or  districts.  In  the  township  or 
district  conventions  the  report  are  made  by  schools. 
Maps,  bulletined  reports  and  the  printed  page  are  some 
of  the  means  used  to  report  the  work  being  done,  and  to 
reveal  the  needy  places. 

In  one  county  convention  a  map  of  the  county  was 
drawn  on  the  blackboard  and  each  Sunday-school  was 
located  in  the  presence  of  and  by  the  assembled  delegates. 
When  finished  it  revealed  a  territory  about  10  miles  in 
width  and  some  30  miles  long,  which  was  thickly 
inhabited,  and  did  not  contain  a  single  Sunday-school  or 
church.  As  a  result  of  this  revelation  hearts  were 
stirred,  plans  were  made,  and  in  a  few  years  the  field  was 
fully  occupied.  This  is  one  illustration  of  the  helpful- 
ness of  taking  a  telescopic  view  of  the  work  of  the  entire 
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continent  in  the  various  international,  state,  provincial, 
territorial,  county  and  township  conventions.    • 

The  Sunday-school  convention  as  the  advance  agent  of 
Sunday-school  improvement  is  a  great  educational  force.  A 
superintendent  conceived  the  idea  of  enrolling  babies  as 
members  of  his  Sunday-school.  After  finding  it  a  means 
of  great  blessing  to  his  own  Sunday-school  he  spoke  of  it 
in  his  county  and  state  conventions.  Then  it  was  pro- 
claimed from  the  international  convention  platform, 
from  whence  by  means  of  our  system  of  state,  provincial, 
territorial,  county  and  township  conventions,  it  was  borne 
to  every  part  of  the  continent,  and  to-day  there  is  an 
enrollment  of  211,832  on  the  cradle  roll  of  the  Sunday- 
schools  of  North  America.  In  thousands  of  conventions 
sample  teacher-training  lessons  have  been  taught,  and 
plans  for  organizing  and  conducting  classes  have  been 
explained,  which  have  led  to  the  organization  of  many 
classes  and  the  enrollment  of  many  individual  students, 
until  the  teacher-training  work  has  been  introduced  into 
almost  every  part  of  the  continent.  These  are  only  in- 
stances of  what  the  conventions  have  done  for  all 
Sunday-school  improvement.  Wherever  the  convention 
system  has  not  been  introduced  or  perfected,  there  will  be 
found  much  ignorance  concerning  improved  Simday- 
school  work. 

The  Sunday-school  convention  system  is  also  a  great 
evangelical  force.  The  bringing  of  Sunday-school  work- 
ers together  where  they  may  meet  each  other,  has  been 
a  source  of  cheer  and  encouragement  to  many  a  dis- 
couraged worker.  A  quiet  little  woman  who  had  been 
working:  in  a  small  countrv  school  cam?  for  the  first 
time  to  a  county  convention.  At  the  close  of  the  con- 
vention an  open  conference  was  conducted,  and  the 
different  workers  testified  as  to  what  help  they  had 
received.  Several  times  she  had  tried  to  speak,  but  had 
been  interrupted.  Finally  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  this 
is  the  testimony  she  gave:  **  When  I  came  to  this  con- 
vention I  thought  the  Sunday-school  work  was  a-getting 
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dead,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  a-getting  dead  very  fast." 
"Who  can*  estimate  the  power  of  the  new  song  which  had 
been  put  upon  her  lips,  and  the  courage  which  had 
entered  into  her  heart?  Again  and  again  in  thousands 
of  instances  this  experience  has  been  duplicated.  If  only 
one  person  is  encouraged  at  each  conventidn  13,000 
workers  are  cheered  annually  by  the  convention  system 
of  North  America. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  association  to  have  some  Inter- 
national officer  visit  each  state,  province  and  territory 
at  least  once  a  year  in  their  annual  conventions,  to  have 
some  state  officer  visit  each  county  at  least  once  a  year  in 
their  annual  conventions,  and  to  have  some  county 
officer  visit  each  township  or  district  of  the  county  at 
least  once  a  year  in  their  annual  conventions.  By  this 
chain  of  visitation  it  brings  some  Sunday-school  worker 
of  experience  into  personal  touch  with  each  Sunday- 
school  worker  of  the  continent.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate  the  inspiration  and  cheer  brought  to  the  thou- 
sands of  Sunday-school  workers  by  the  visitation  of 
these  leaders  of  experience  and  influence. 


The  First  Sunday-schools  Organized  in  North  America 

For  the  following  facts,  we  are  indebted  largely  to 
Dr.  Henry  Clay  Trumbull,  in  his  **  Yale  Lectures  on  the 
Sunday-school  before  Yale  Divinity  School,  1888." 

*'  For  the  credit  of  introducing  the  modem  Sunday- 
school  into  the  United  States,  there  are  many  claimants. 
It  would  seem  that  in  several  places,  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean,  a  Sunday-school  which  was  started  within  a  few 
years  after  Raikes*  beginning  in  Gloucester  was  con- 
tinued for  a  time,  and  then  given  up,  without  leaving 
an  immediate  successor.  Thus  a  Sundav-school  was  or- 
ganized,  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Asbury,  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Crenshaw,  in  Hanover  County, 
Va.,  in  1786;  yet  but  little  is  known  of  it  save  its  begin- 
ning.    A  minute  in  favor  of  organizing  Sunday-schools 
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was  adopted  by  the  Methodist  Conference  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  in  February,  1790;  yet  no  record  is  found  of 
Sunday-schools  organized  in  consequence  of  this  minute. 

'*  In  December,  1790,  a  meeting  was  called  in  Phila- 
delphia to  consider  the  importance  of  this  work;  and 
early  in  January,  1791,  the  First-day  or  Sunday-school 
Society  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  religious 
instruction  to  poor  children  on  Sunday.  This  society 
has  continued  in  operation  to  the  present  day;  yet  its 
schools,  like  those  of  Robert  Raikes,  had  paid  teachers 
during  the  earlier  years  of  its  operation.  In  1791  a 
Sunday-school  was  started  in  Boston;  in  1793,  one  was 
started  in  New  York  City,  by  Katy  Ferguson,  a  colored 
woman;  in  1794  one  was  started  in  Paterson,  N.  J.;  in 
T797  Samuel  Slater  secured  the  organization  of  one  in 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.*,  in  1800  one  was  started  in  Pitts- 
burg. Pa. 

"  In  1803  ^  Sunday-school  was  gathered  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Divie  Bethune,  in  New  York  City;  and  subse- 
quently other  schools  were  begun  by  them.  Mrs. 
Bethune  was  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham.  Mr. 
Bethune  had  seen  something  of  Raikes'  work  in  England, 
and  the  New  York  school  was  started  in  imitation  of 
that.  In  the  same  year  with  this  beginning  in  New  York, 
a  Sunday-school  was  begun  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  the 
year  following  one  was  started  in  Baltimore,  Md.  In 
1809  a  systematic  Sunday-school  movement  was  organ- 
ized in  Pittsburg,  Pa." 

In  18 10,  Miss  Hannah  Hill  and  Miss  Joanna  B. 
Prince,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  gathered  a  company  of  about 
thirty  neglected  children  who  were  accustomed  to  play 
about  the  wharves  of  Beverly  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
taught  them  from  the  Bible.  This  grew  later  into  a 
school  for  children  of  all  families. 

'*  The  Rev.  Rol^>ert  May,  from  I>ondon,  gave  a  new 
start  to  Sunday-schools,  in  Philadelphia,  181 1,  which 
proved  a  beginning  of  permanent  success.  A  local 
union  for  Sunday-school  work  was  organized  in   New 
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York  in  1816;  another  in  Boston  the  same  year;  and 
another  in  Philadelphia  in  181 7. 

*'  These  societies  became  the  nucleus  of  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union,  a  national  society,  formed  in  1824." 

This  society  has  organized  more  than  100,000  Sunday- 
schools,  an  average  of  3^  every  day  for  eighty  years,  with 
nearly  600,000  teachers  and  4,000,000  scholars.  Dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  more  than  i ,  1 00  churches  have 
resulted  from  its  schools. 


The   Best  Selling  Book  on  Earth 

The  most  widely  circulated  book  in  the  world  is  the 
Bible,  the  text-book  of  Sunday-school  work  and  workers. 

The  circulation  of  The  Book  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
Anglo-Americans,  who  support  the  two  greatest  publish- 
ing houses  devoted  to  the  distribution  of  the  Word  of 
God,  with  headquarters  in  London  and  New  York,  mis- 
sionary and  other  translators  at  the  ends  of  the  earth  and 
busy  presses  at  such  strategic  centers  of  population  and 
interest  as  Shanghai,  Tokio,  Constantinople  and  Beirut. 

In  one  hundred  years  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  issued  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  million 
copies  —  complete  or  in  parts  —  in  three  hundred  and 
seventy  different  languages  and  dialects. 

In  eighty-eight  years  the  American  Bible  Society  issued 
74,441,674  copies,  in  nearly  one  hundred  languages,  a 
total  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  copies 
in  more  than  four  hundred  dialects,  besides  those  issued 
by  other  publishing  houses  in  England  and  America,  in 
the  Revised  and  Authorized  versions. 

Last  year's  issues  of  the  American  Bible  Society  were 
1,770,891  volumes.  The  British  Society  issues  2,000 
copies  every  working  hour,  or  nearly  six  million  every 
year.  It  employs  800  colporteurs  and  supports  over 
600  Bible  women  and  spends  $3,500  every  working  day 
in  the  year  in  the  manufacture  of  Bibles. 

Behind  these  great  enterprises  stand  Christians  of  all 
denominations,  united  for  the  common  work. 
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National  and  International  Conventions 

H.  C.  HAZARD,  Ph.D. 

^■■■^■^H  At  a  conference  of  friends  of 
^^^^^^^^^^1  Sun  clay- schools,  held  in  Fhiladel- 
^F  ^^^P     pbja  during  the  anniversary  of    the 

^^  ^9?^^^|  American  Sunday-School  Union  and 
^^  **^^^m  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
^^^  '  ^4^^|  byterian  Church,  May  23,  1833, 
^^H  -flU^BPI  thirteen  states  and  two  territories, 
^^^L^^^^Bhi  numbers  suggesting  the  beginning 
^^^^^^^^^1  of  our  national  independence,  were 
^^^^^^^^^^1    represented.  A     resolution     was 

M.  c.  H*iAiiD,  Ph.D.  adopted  recommending  the  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  throughout 
the  country  to  convene  to  consider  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  officers  of  Sunday-schools,  and  the  best  plans 
of  organizing,  instructing  and  managing  a  'Sunday- 
school.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  lists 
of  questions  covering  the  Sunday-school  effort  as  then 
understood,  to  be  sent  to  Sunday-school  workers  over 
the  land.  The  committee  prepared  seventy-eight  ques- 
tions on  thirteen  different  sections  as  follows:  Schools, 
organization,  discipline,  visiting,  modes  of  instruction, 
union  question  books,  other  question  books,  libraries, 
other  means  of  success,  superintendents,  Bible  classes, 
adult  classes  and  miscellaneous.  Three  hundred  an- 
swers were  received,  many  of  them  copious,  and  the 
collection  is  preserved  in  a  quarto  volume  of  twenty- 
four  hundred  pages,  in  the  library  of  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union,  Philadelphia. 

First  National  Convention 
The  first  national  convention  was  held  in  New  York, 
in  the  Chatham  Street  Chapel,  October  3,  1832,  as  a 
result  of  the  Philadelphia  conference.  Hon.  Theodore 
Freiinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  eminent  men 
of  the  time,  was  chosen  president,  and  two  hurdred  and 
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twenty  delegates  were  present,  representing  fourteen  of 
the  twenty-four  states  and  four  territories  of  the  union. 

EHon.  Gerritt  Smith  was  one  of 
the  vice-presidents,  and  the  body 
was  a  notable  one.  including 
many  of  the  religious  leaders  of 
the  day,  both  clergymen  and 
laymen.  Among  the  topics  con- 
sidered were  :  Infant  Sunday- 
school  Organisation;  Qualifying 
Scholars  to  become  Teachers; 
Organization  of  County  and 
other  Unions;  and  the  Propriety 
of  having  more  than  One  Session 
a  Day.  The  interest  developed 
Hon.  T.  FiriLimiHiwilK  in  the  discussions  was  such,  and 

the  value  of  the  conference  was 
estimated  so  highly,  that  it  was  decided  to  hold  another 
convention  in  183.1. 

Second  National  Convkntion 
The    second    national    convention,    in    Philadelphia, 
May   22,    1833.  was  called   too  soon  after  the  first  to 
attract  a  large  representation,  and 
only  nine  states  sent  delegates.    Hon. 
Willard  Hall,  an  eminent  Delaware 
jurist,  was  president  of  the  conven- 
tion.   While  the  numbers  were  small 
the  meeting  seemed  to  be  full  of  life 
and    interest.      One    profitable    dis- 
cu.ssion  considered  "  Private  Sunday- 
schools,"  meaning  schools  or  classes 
taught   in  private  houses  for  those 
who  were  not  willing,  on  account  of 
poverty  or  sectarian    prejudice,    to 
attend  the  Sunday-schools  in  their 
neighborhood — a  prophetic  foreshadowing  of  the  pres- 
ent Home  Department  movement. 
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Third  National  Convention 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  passed  before  the 
second  national  convention  was  followed  by  another, 
lividently  the  movement  had  not 
taken  root,  nor  did  it  do  so  with  the 
third  one  held  in  Philadelphia,  Feb- 
ruary 22-24.  1859.  Seventeen  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
represented  by  delegates,  and  there 
was  one  visitor  from  Great  Britain. 
Ex. -Gov.  James  Pollock  was  presi- 
dent, and  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  of  Con- 
necticut, then  just  coming  forward 
into  the  notice  of  the  Sunday-school 
world,  was  one  of  the  secretaries.  Ej.-Ooi.  J* um  Pollock 
The  list  of  speakers  was  a  notable 
one  and  shows  that  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal 
of  sense  and  sparkle  and  spirit  in  the  convention.  A 
committee,  of  which  George  H.  Stuart  was  chairman, 
was  appointed  to  arrange  for  "  a  similar  assemblage  of 
the  evangelical  Sabbath -schools  of  America." 

Fourth  National  Convention 
In  June,  1868,  at  the  International  Convention  of  the 
Young    Men's    Christian    Association,    in    Detroit,    an 
informal   meeting  of  Sunday-school  workers  was   held, 
and  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  National 
l^^^^_^_^  Sunday-School  Convention  in  New- 

^^^^^^^V.  ark,  N.  J.,  April  i8,  i86g.     Twenty- 

^^■•^  jjj^  eight  states  and  one  territory  were 
^^B^^mH^,  represented  by  live  hundred  and 
^^L^^^^^l  twenty-six  delegates,  and  there  were 
^^^^^H^^H  visitors  from  Canada.  Enj^Iand,  Ire- 
^^^^^^^^^H  land,  Scotland,  Egypt  and  South 
^^^^Bk^^H  Africa.  Geo.  H.  Stuart,  of  Pennsyl- 
^^H  ^^r        van ia.  presided.     Rev,  J.  H.  Vincent 

i^^  ^         and  B.    F.    Jacobs  were    associated 

G.  H.  Srimrr  with  H.  Clay  TrumbuU  as  secretaries 
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of  the  convention.  The  convention  was  international  in 
character  if  not  in  name,  and  its  sessions  were  charac- 
terized by  their  extraordinary  spiritual  power.  The 
writer  cannot  recall  any  rneeting  he  ever  attended  that 
in  this  respect  was  quite  its  equal.  It  was  said  by  the 
editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Times  that  "  never  before 
had  so  many  Sunday-school  leaders  of  the  land  been 
brought  face  to  face.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  the 
most  memorable  Sunday-school  gathering  ever  assembled 
in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world." 

Fifth  National  Convention 
The  fifth  national  convention,  at  Indianapolis,  April 
16-19,  1872,  was  destined  to  be  epoch-making.  There 
were  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
delegates  present  from  twenty-eight 
states  and  one  territory.  Other 
workers  were  present  from  Canada. 
Great  Britain  and  India.  Philip  G. 
Gillett,  of  Illinois,  was  president. 
The  sessions  were  held  in  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  an- 
nounced in  the  call  for  the  conven- 
tion that  among  the  themes  fore- 
most in  interest  and  imjxirtance  for 
its  consideration  was  that  of  a  sys- 
tem of  uniform  Bible  lessons  for  the 
Sunday-schools  of  the  land.  A  tentative  course  which 
had  been  put  out  by  the  publishers,  though  imjjerfect, 
proved  to  be  quite  popular  simply  because  of  its  uni- 
formity. The  Sunday-schools  of  the  land  were  studying 
the  same  book ;  why  not  the  same  lesson  ?  The  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  one  lesson  for  all  schools  grew  rapidly 
within  the  year,  and  when  the  convention  assembled, 
though  there  were  doubts  of  its  feasibility  and  its 
desirability  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Sunday-school  world,  after  an  impassioned  address  by 
B.  F.  Jacobs,  who  had  been  the  principal  advocate  of 
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uniformity,  the  vote  was  practically  unanimous  in  its 
favor.  The  first  lesson  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  lesson  course  to  cover  seven  years.  The  in- 
clusion of  two  Canadian  brethren  as  members  of  this 


;  made  it  impossible  for  the  next  ci  m  vent  ion 
to  be  other  than  international.  At  this  convention  a 
national  statistical  secretary  was  appointed.  This  inno- 
vation proved  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  cause,  as 
showing  progress  in  organized  work,  and  establishing  an 
intelligent  basis  for  the  activities  of  the  workers. 


xne  sixtn  nation. 
was  held  in  Baltini' 
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Sixth  National  Convention,  First  International 
The  sixth  national  and  first  international  convention 
ras  held  in  Baltimore,  May  11-13,  1875.     Rev.  George 
.  of   New  Jersey,  was  presi- 
dent, and  there  were  four  hundred 
and    sixty- three    delegates    present, 
convention    appears    to    have 
been  mainly  a  jubilation  over  what 
had     been     accomplished    at    Indi- 
anapolis.    The  report  of  the  Lesson 
Committee  was  inspiring  in  that  it 
showed  how  extensively  the  uniform 
lessons    had   been   adopted    by   the 
Sunday-schools    of     many    denomi- 
.  PtLz  nations.     Twenty   Canadian    repre- 

sentatives     participated       in       the 
a  proceedings. 


Second  International  Convention 

Nothing  particularly  new  was  done  in   the  way  of 

progress    at    the    second    international    convention    in 

Atlanta,    Ga.,     April     17-19.    1878. 
Governor  Colquitt,  of  Georgia,  pre- 
sided, and  the  most  important  mat- 
ter for  discussion  was  the  Interna- 
tional Ijcsson  System.    The  delegates 
seemed  to  have  but  one  feeling,  and 
that  one  of   warm   approval.     But 
the  main  feature  of  this  con 
was  the  fellowship  which  it  brought 
about  between  the   North  and   the 
South.      The    writer    believes    that 
nothing  since  the  war  has  done  so        Go«niw  Coujom- 
much  to  promote  good   feeling  bc- 
twcon  the  sections  as  this  convention.     Governor  Col- 
quitt melted    al!    hearts  with  his  farewell  words.     The 
union  of  hearts  there  was  inexpressibly  delightful. 


^ 
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Third  In 
The  third  international 
Canada,  June  22-24,  1881,  and  Hon. 
ToronttJ.  presuied.  The  special  fea- 
ture of  this  convention  was  the  inaug- 
uration of  the  interdenominational 
work  undertaken  by  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Committee.  This, 
a^in,  was  the  suggestion  of  the 
fertile  brain  of  B.  F.  Jacobs,  and  at 
this  convention  Mr.  Jacobs  began  his 
long  service  as  chairman  of  the  In- 
ternational Executive  Committee,  to 
continue  until  the  date  of  his  death, 
twenty-one  years  later.  President 
Garfield  sent  a  message  of  interest 
and  sympathy.  It  was  at  this 
class  work  was  first  mentioned. 


In' 


met  in  Toronto, 
S.   H,   Blake,  of 


Hon,  5,'  H.  Blakb 

that  the  home 
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Hon,  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  of  Massachusetts,  presided 
t  the  fourth  international  convention  in  Ixiuisville,  Ky., 
June  11-13.  1884.    The  program  was 
ative  one,  —The  Work,  the 
Word  and  the  Workers.     That  sug- 
gests the  character  of  the  gathering, 
discussions   were   of    si>ecial 
value  to  the  delegates  who  had  come 
long  distances  to  obtain   new  ideas 
and  ins]>iration. 

Pastor  John  Paul  Cooke,  of  Paris, 
France,  gave  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive address  on  "  Sunday-Schix>l 
Hod. T.  w.  BicKiimii       Work  in  Europe." 

The  third  lesson  committee  was 
appointed,  and  five  persons  were  added  as  corresponding 
members,  four  for  Great  Britain  and  one  for  France. 


non,  I  nomas  w. 
at  the  fourth  intern; 

i 


1-3;   elected  Willia 
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Fifth  International  Con 
Chitago  entertained    the   convention   of    1887,    June 
;   elected  William  Reynolds,  of  Illinois,  as  president 
and    later    apjtointed    him    "  Field 
Superintendent,"    the    first     official 
oi^anizer  for  the  international  field. 
t  was  the  first  gathering  of  the  kind 
t  which  the  Home  Department  was 
presented  by  its  author.     The  plan 
of  home  classes  had  been  so  far  tried 
and    perfected    that  here  it  was  set 
forth  as  a  movement  meriting  and 
demanding  attention.     Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  N.  Hartshorn,  of  Massachusetts, 
W11.LIAH  RavHOLDS        came    into    prominence   among    the 
international  workers  at  this  conven- 
tion, by  reason  of  their  leadership  in  the  primary  work 
of  the  conventi()n. 


Sixth  International  Convention 
The    sixth    international    convention,    at    Pittsburg, 
Pa..  June   24-27.   i8go,  was  instructive  and  inspiring, 
but  without  special   characteristics. 
Hon.  J.  G.  Harris,  of  Alabama,  pi 
sided,  and  the  convention,  by  re? 
Imion,    placed    its   endorsement   1 
the  Home  Department.     Action  was 
taken  looking   forward   to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Sunday-school  building;  i 
connection  with  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago   in    1893,  a   building  which 
was  put  up,  and  in  which  many  ; 
memorable  meeting  was   held  while 
the  exposition  was  in  progress.    After 
a  ]>rolonged  discussion,  the  plan  of 
having  a  quarterly  temperance  les.son  on  a  Sunilay  n£ 
its  own  was  approved  by  the  convention. 


tive  and  raspirmg, 
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Seventh  International  Convention 

The  seventh  international  and  the  world's  second 
convention  were  held  conjointly  in  St.  Louis,  August 
,  30  to  September  5,  1893.  During 
this  time  the  field  workers  held  their 
first  conference.  The  emphasis  of 
the  convention  was  laid  upon  state, 
county  and  township  work,  and  great 
impulse  was  f;ivcn  to  systematized 
effort  whose  aim  is  to  leave  no  part 
of  the  field  overlooked.  The  chief 
discussion  was  on  the  International 
Lessons, and  the  system  wasapproved 
in  the  heartiest  kind  of  an  endorse- 
ment. Uniformity  in  study  binds  the  Lk*is  Mii.Lm« 
Sunday-school  workers  of  the  differ- 
ent denominations  together  in  a  tie  of  brotherhood 
which  to  them  is  very  precious.  At  the  world's  con- 
vention. Mr.  B.  F.  Jacobs,  chairman  of  the  International 
Committee,  was  elected  president. 

Eighth  International  Convention 
The  eighth  international  convention,   Boston,  Mass., 
June    23-26,    1896,    was  notable    in    many    directions. 
There  were  one  thousand  sixty-three 
delegates  present,  the  largest  num- 
1  the   history  of   international 
conventions;  the  devotional  leader- 
ship of  D.  L.  Moody,  who  conducted 
the  opening   hour  each  day,  was  a 
great    inspiration ;    Bishop   Vincent, 
ho  has  been  chairman  of  the  I-es- 
in   Cpmmittee   from  the  beginning 
1 871,  resigned,  and  Dr.  John  Potts, 
of  Toronto,  Canada,  was  appointed; 
S.  B.  Cap«h  all    debts   of    the    convention    were 

reported  paid  and  thirty-five  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  three  dollars  were  pledged  for 


i 


the  work  of  the  next  triennium.  The  addresses  of  the 
convention  were  of  an  unusually  high  order,  and  under 
the  presidency  of  Samuel  B.  Capen.  of  Boston,  the  con- 
vention reached  a  very  high  standard.  The  "  field  "  of 
the  convention  was  extended  to  include  Mexico,  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 


Ninth  International  Convention 
Atlanta,    Ga..    welcomed    the    c-onvention    in  _  1899, 
April  16-30,  fur  the  second  time.     Hon.  Hoke  Smith, 
of    Georgia,   was    chosen    president. 
The  convention  was  called  to  mourn 
the    death     of     William     Reynolds 
(1897),  the  first  field  superintendent, 
work    was    broadened    by  the 
election    of     Marion     Lawrance,    of 
s  general  secretary;   Prof.  H. 
M.  Hainill,of  Illinois,  as  field  secre- 
tary; and  L,  B.  Maxwell  and  Silas 
X.  -Floyd,  both  of  Georgia,  as  work- 
s  among  the  colored  jieople. 


1 


4  Jacobs,  asking  retirement  from  active 
service  as  chairman  of  the  executive 

s  made  honorary  chairman  for  life,  and 
Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  elected  to 
succeed  him.  Mr.  Wanamaker  afterward  declined  the 
honor,  and  Mr.  Jacobs  continued  in  service. 

Tenth  Ixtehn.^tional  Convention 
The  first  session  of  the  tenth  international  convention,  _ 
at  Denver,  Colo..  June  26-30,  1902,  was  a  memorial 
service  eoinnicmorative  of  the  life,  work  and  character 
of  Mr.  B,  F.  Jacobs,  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Ivxecutive  Cummittee,  who  died  three  days 
before,  at  his  home  in  Chicago.  The  tributes  were  elo- 
quent and  sincere,  and  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
the  convention  and  its  work.  Kev.  B.  B.  Tyler,  D.D., 
of  Denver,  the  second  clergyman  in  the  history  of  the 
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national  or  international  work  to  be  so  honored.  \ 
chosen  president,  and  Mr.  W.  N.  Hartshorn,  of  Boston, 
was  unanimously  selected  as  1 
cessorof  Mr.  Jacobs,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  There  were 
eleven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dele- 
gates enrolled,  and  they  came  from 
fifty-five  states,  provinces  and  terri- 
tories. Mr.  F.  F.  Belsey,  president 
of  the  British  Sunday-School  Uni 
was  a  distinguished  guest  of  the 
convention.  The  plan  of  lesson  se- 
lection was  one  of  the  great  themes  ""■  ^'  "■  Tvtsii 
of  the  convention  discussion ,  and  the 
final  action  of  the  convention  was  in  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  which  read.  "  That  at  this  time  we  are  not 
prepared  to  adopt  a  series  of  advanced  lessons  to  take 
the  place  of  the  uniform  lessons  in  the  adult  grades  of 
the  Sunday-school." 


tshom,  of   Boston, 
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Progress  and  Prophecy:  An  Interpretation 

C.  R.  BLACKALL,  D.D. 

It  will  be  evident  to  any  careful  observer  that  Ameri- 
can Sunday-school  work  has  been  marked  by  distinct 
stages  or  periods,  each  gradually  shading  into  the  suc- 
ceeding one,  and  each  a  promise  and  a  prophecy.  In  its 
beginning  it  was  spontaneous  and  sporadic,  seedlings  of 
old-world  attainments,  in  efforts  of  an  educational 
character  yet  undefined,  while  communities  were  widely 
separated  and  transportation  was  undeveloped. 

Sympathy  in  a  common  cause  drew  men  and  women 
of  like  minds  into  accord  in  efforts  to  instruct  and 
spiritually  influence  untaught  children ;  this  crystallized 
into  union  work  and  union  lessons.  It  was  the  period 
of  union  effort,  the  era  of  question  books  and  mem- 
orizing of  scripture  passages.  The  dominating  agency 
of  that  period  was  the  American  Sunday-School  Union, 
whose  active  agents  planted  schools  wherever  it  was 
practicable,  and  awakened  the  churches  to  unwonted 
activity. 

All  this,  though  unconsciously  to  active  participants, 
distinctly  and  definitely  led  up  to  the  next  stage,  that  of 
denominational  effort.  Several  features  in  the  first 
National  Sunday-school  Convention  (1832)  are  worthy 
of  note :  Reports  were  made  to  the  body  by  the  Sun- 
day-School Union,  the  Baptist  Publication  Society, 
the  Methodist  Book  Concern  and  the  Congregational 
Publication  Society;  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  es- 
tablish a  normal  college  for  training  teachers ;  the  sec- 
tion of  pastors  voted  that  "  uniform  lessons,  properly 
graded,  conduce  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  " ; 
the  section  of  superintendents  voted  that  "  a  uniform 
lesson  is  essential  to  the  highest  success  of  every  school, 
and  it  is  practical  and  desirable  to  unite  all  the  schools 
of  our  whole  country  upon  one  and  the  same  series." 
This  was  forty  years  before  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan 
by    the    Atlanta    National    Convention,    at    which    the 
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present  uniform  plan  was  adopted.  The  practical 
application  of  the  action  of  the  convention  o£  18,12  had 
reference  to  the  union  series,  which  had  then  gained  a 
circulation  of  five  millions  of  copies. 

Meanwhile  denominational  publishing  houses  became 
stronger,  and  with  growing  consciousness  that  union 
lessons  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  denominational 
life,  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  union  plan  rapidly 
developed.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  hiatus  of 
twenty-five  years  occurred  between  the  second  and  the 
third  national  conventions,  and  another  hiatus  of  ten 
years  between  the  third  and  the  fourth.  The  Methodists 
were  the  first  in  the  field,  with  the  !'  Berean  Series." 
Others  quickly  followed.  Naturally,  determined  op- 
position was  manifested,  and  denominational  activities 
were  increased  until  the  former  general  union  work 
became  largely  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  there  seemed 
to  be  a  steady  working  out  of  the  divine  intention 
through  these  apparently  cross -purposes,  as  federation 
came  to  take  the  place  of  former  unionism.  Christian 
unity  became  recognized  as  more  and  more  of  a  power 
and  better  than  mere  union.  This  was  in  effect  a 
prophecy  of  what  followed  when,  in  1872,  the  uniform 
lesson  plan,  with  due  limitations,  blossomed  into  fruition, 
and  the  third  stage,  the  era  of  national  and  inter- 
national organized  Sunday-school  work,  became  a 
recognized  fact.  Without  the  previous  stages  it  could 
never  have  become  a  fact.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed 
that  the  lesson  question  was  the  crux  of  each  period 
and  the  determinating  factor  in  progress. 

Again  there  was  marked  opposition,  mainly  led  by  the 
forceful  and  brilliant  Edward  Eggleston,  at  that  time 
on  the  eve  of  turning  from  Sunday-school  work  to  the 
Hterar>-  field.  No  doubt  he  was  sincere  in  his  views 
as  he  was  epigrammatic  and  eloquent  in  utterance.  In 
answer  to  the  charge  that  the  uniform  scheme  was  an 
untried  experiment,  Mr.  B.  F.  Jacobs  asserted  that 
three  millions  were  already  proving  the  blessedness  o£ 
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the  plan.  But  Eggleston  denounced  it  as  "  a  movement 
backward";  declared  that  "it  would  pull  down  good 
schools  " ;  and  **  quench  out  and  squelch  out  "  the  devel- 
opment of  the  individual  life  of  schools.  Time  has 
abundantly  proved  which  was  the  correct  view,  and 
again  we  find  a  prophecy  of  the  next  stage. 

Organized  Sunday-school  Work  came  to  have  a  wider 
and  deeper  significance  than  at  any  previous  period. 
Steadily  and  rapidly  tKe  lesson  question  attained  a 
higher  standing.  With  better  appreciation  of  needs  and 
opportunities,  and  with  increased  facilities  for  instruction 
in  what  may  be  termed  technical  lines  and  in  technical 
schools,  came  increased  demand  for  better  and  more 
thorough  training* of  all  classes  of  Sunday-school  workers. 
It  was  in  every  direction  an  upward  movement,  born  of 
intense  desire  and  purpose  to  have  better  and  more 
worthy  work  done  for  the  Master. 

The  present  stage  did  not  come  suddenly.  The 
voice  in  the  wilderness  had  been  true  and  insistent. 
The  kingdom  was  **  at  hand."  The  time  was  ripe. 
The  hour  struck.  Step  by  step  came  the  declaration  of 
principles  that  marked  the  era;  these  were  not  new, 
nor  did  they  find  immediate  acceptance;  opposition 
was  stirred,  as  of  yore;  sharp  denunciations  sometimes 
threatened  division;  but  **  the  good  hand  of  our  God 
was  upon  us  all  the  way,"  and  unity  greater  than  ever 
before  resulted.  *'  Graded  schools,  and  graded  teaching, 
with  graded  material,"  became  the  watchwords  of  the 
new  era,  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  more  truly 
educational  than  either  of  its  predecessors,  and  likely  to 
be  more  potent  for  good. 

The  several  lines  of  development  leading  up  to  this 
period  are  well  defined.  Prominent  among  them  is  the 
architectural,  striving  for  acceptance.  Here  and  there, 
in  steadily  increasing  numbers,  suitable  buildings  were 
planned  and  erected  by  well-to-do  churches  for  their 
teaching  departments,  among  which  the  Akron.  Ohio, 
school    was    the   ]>ioneer.     These    called    for   imj^rovcd 
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appointments  and  more  approved  facilities.  Then 
followed  a  better  equipped  teaching  force,  led  by  thor- 
oughly qualified  leaders  whose  whole  time  was  required 
in  direction  and  management.  This  again  led  to  new 
arrangement  of  the  school,  and  thus  the  plan  of  segre- 
gation of  departments  came  into  vogue,  of  which 
the  East  Liberty  (Pittsburg)  Presbyterian  school  is  a 
fine  illustration. 

With  this  naturally  came  development  of  the  points 
urged  so  definitely  at  the  Convention  of  1832  and  really 
established  at  that  time,  —  the  grading  of  Sunday- 
school  classes  and  the  training  of  their  teachers  for 
effective  work.  The  International  Convention  both 
reflected  and  created  public  sentiment  upon  this  subject. 
Private  enterjirise  demonstrated  needs  which  it  was 
attempting  to  satisfy  independently  of  the  convention, 
and  thus  it  educated  the  masses;  a  slow  process  but 
sure.  The  International  Convention  wisely  accepted 
the  situation,  and  an  optional  "  Beginners'  Course  " 
came  as  a  result.  The  largest  and  strongest  of  all  the 
International  Sunday-school  conventions  made  its  best 
record  by  unanimously  providing  for  an  optional 
*'  advanced  course  "  for  those  who  desired  it,  preserving 
cohesion  of  the  workers,  drawing  to  itself  added  elements 
of  great  strength  and  giving  to  the  "  uniform  lessons  " 
plan  a  place  it  had  never  before  held. 

Such  is  the  real  basis  of  the  broad  and  comprehensive 
outlook  that  marks  the  present  era.  The  Sunday-school 
has  become  a  "  world  power  "  of  great  significance, 
which  must  be  reckoned  with  as  an  important  factor  in 
the  determination  of  spiritual  results.  In  the  corre- 
lation of  forces  through  the  freely  given  services  and 
other  generous  contributions  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Association,  led  by  its 
efficient  chairman ;  in  the  eminently  wise  administration 
of  its  affairs  by  its  general  secretary,  so  ably  seconded  by 
a  corps  of  International  workers  unexcelled  the  world 
over;   in   a  capable  standing  committee  on  education 
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for  the  purpose  of  training  the  teachers  and  elevating 
the  standard  generally;,  in  the  admirable  and  freely 
given  service  of  its  strong  Lesson  Committee;  in  the 
now  world-wide  influence  exerted  directly  and  indirectly 
by  the  World's  Sunday-school  Convention,  with  its 
inimitable  "  Cruise  '*  in  1904,  and  its  projected  gathering 
in  the  "  Eternal  City  "  in  1907,  which  is  likely  to  prove 
an  unparalleled  means  of  uplifting  all  Europe  in  Sunday- 
school  work;  in  the  closer  Christian  fellowship  it  has 
brought  to  pass;  in  the  increased  loyalty  to  denomina- 
tional fealty  it  has  produced  without  the  sectarianism 
of  some  past  periods;  in  the  distinct  recognition  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  as  the  most  clearly  marked  element  of 
future  stability,  — all  this  points  to  the  jx)ssibilities  that 
lie  beyond,  and  gives  prophecy  of  a  future  as  far  exceed- 
ing the  past  as  the  present  exceeds  the  days  of  the  first 
National  Sunday-school  Convention.  The  **  valley " 
schools  are  being  surely  lifted  to  higher  levels  by  the 
active  means  employed  by  the  host  of  trained  workers 
in  the  field;  an  increasing  sense  of  responsibility  and 
consecration  to  the  service  of  God  in  winning  souls  to 
him  will  result  in  the  elimination  of  unworthy  and 
inefficient  persons  now  cumbering  the  teaching  force  and 
hindering  best  success;  the  blessed  Book,  better  taught 
and  more  clearly  understood,  will  be  more  truly  loved 
and  obeyed. 

In  due  time  prophecy  will  become  fact.  We  can  bide 
the  time  of  its  coming.  We  can  trust  Him  who  has 
never  failed  to  bring  to  pass  His  own  purposes.  We 
can  develop  the  pattern  He  sets,  though  in  the  weaving 
we  may  not  always  be  privileged  to  see  the  results  of  our 
own  handiwork,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
Master  will  straighten  every  tangle  caused  by  our 
sometimes  bungling  efforts.  In  any  event,  to  Him 
shall  be  all  the  glory ;  to  us  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
lt)eing  co-workers  with  Him. 
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From  HiUm  to  Jerusalem 

EDWARD  K.  WARBER 

lit  of  Iht  Worlds  Fourtk  Convmlian 

Fi"  From  the  first  school  for  "  the 
instruction  of  the  young  in 
Christian  doctrine,"  established 
in  Milan  in  1586,  by  Cardinal 
Borromeo,  to  the  last  World's 
Sunday-school  Convention,  held 
in  Jerusalem  in  1904,  is  a  far 
cry;  but  the  dissimilarity  of  the 
two  immediately  suggests  the 
reason  for  the  firmly  founded 
success  of  the  present  Sunday- 
school  system,  of  which  the 
World's  Convention  is  the  high- 
E.  K.  waohh  est  expression. 

The  Italian  schools,  which 
flourished  during  the  life  of  the  cardinal,  drooped  as  he ' 
passed  away.  The  first  Sunday-school  of  Paris,  founded 
in  1699  by  Abbe  de  la  Salle,  was  abandoned  after  six 
years.  Even  in  England  and  as  late  as  the  eighteenth 
century  the  individual  schools  launched  under  favorable 
auspices  made  but  little  headway  until  the  English 
Sunday-school  system  was  organized  by  Robert  Raikes. 
Similarly,  individual  schools  were  opened  in  India 
in  1803,  in  Holland  in  1816.  in  France  again  in  1818,  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland  in  1821,  in  Germany  in  1814, 
in  Denmark  in  1827.  in  Belgium  in  1834,  in  Norway  in 
1844,  in  Sweden  in  1851.  in  Bohemia  in  1864,  in  Russia 
in  1865,  in  Bulgaria  in  1872.  and  in  Finland  in  1877,  In 
the  meantime  the  Sunday-school  movement  had  been 
sweeping  over  America,  and  it  was  left  for  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  International  Sunday-school  Conven- 
tion, in  a  session  at  Chautauqua  in  1886.  to  suggest  and 
consider  an  "  International  Sunday-schixil  Convention, 
to  include  all  lands.  t<)  be  held  in  Europe  at  such  time 
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and  place  as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the  new  Executive 
Committee  in  correspondence  with  workers  abroad." 
In  these  terms  the  Committee  laid  the  matter  before  the 
Fifth  International  Convention,  held  in  Chicago  in  1887, 
with  a  view  to  unifying  the  individual  Sunday-school 
efforts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Edward  Towers,  of  England,  being  present  at  the 
Chicago  Convention,  seciu^d  the  cooperation  of  the 
London  Sunday-School  Union.  Continental  workers 
expressed  their  concurrence  in  the  plan,  and  the  First 
World's  Convention  was  held  in  London,  July  1-6,  1889. 
Mr.  F.  F.  Belsey,  of  London,  was  made  president.  Eigh- 
teen countries  were  represented,  with  a  total  of  873 
delegates,  of  which  number  409  were  registered  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  415  from  33  states  and 
provinces  of  America.  The  world's  Sunday-school 
membership  that  year  was  19,715,781.  More  than  half 
of  America's  delegation  journeyed  to  England  together 
on  the  steamship  Bothnia,  on  a  cruise  which  was  termed 
"  The  Return  of  the  Mayflower.'*  The  keynote  of  this 
first  convention,  held  only  seventeen  years  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Uniform  Lesson  System,  is  found  in  a 
resolution  "  that  we  recognize  in  the  International 
Uniform  Lesson  Movement  the  onward  march  of  real 
progress." 

This  World's  First  Convention  adopted  a  platform 
which,  in  its  essentials,  was:  (i)  "  To^rousc  enthusiasm 
by  conventions  and  institutes  in  the  Sunday-school  work 
of  all  lands.  .  .  ."  (2)  "  To  present  in  these  conventions 
the  best  methods  of  work  in  every  department  of  Sunday- 
school  activity.  ..."  (3)  "To  cooperate  with  the 
national  and  other  Sunday-school  associations  along  the 
line  of  more  effective  organization."  A  World's  Sunday- 
school  Executive  Committee  was  elected,  empowered  to 
carrv  on  the  work  in  the  interim  between  conventions. 

The  World's  Second  Convention  was  held  in  St.  l/ouis 
in  1893.  '^^^  sessions  followed  the  Seventh  Inter- 
national Convention.     Of  the  887  delegates  present,  45 
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were  from  England,  10  from  five  other  countries,  and 
nearly  all  were  delegates  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion. The  world's  Sunday-school  enrollment  was  then 
22,398,661.  The  important  feature  of  this  convention 
was  the  report  of  the  work  in  India,  made  by  Dr.  J.  L. 
Phillips.     Mr.  B.  F.  Jacobs  was  elected  president. 

Five  years  later  London  again  welcomed  a  World's 
Convention,  and  heartily  she  did  it,  too!  Eight  hundred 
and  sixteen  of  Great  Britain's  subjects  joined  with  293 
delegates  from  ;^;^  states  and  provinces  across  the  water, 
and  representatives  from  1 5  other  countries  —  a  total 
of  1,170  men  and  women  from  a  constituency  numbering 
24,919,313.  A  large  part  of  America's  delegation  came 
by  the  steamship  Catalonia.  The  World's  Convention 
sensed  the  benefits  of  fraternal  union,  declared  its  senti- 
ments concerning  the  "  gathering  omens  of  renewed 
peace  between  the  American  and  Spanish  nations," 
prayed  for  "  the  enlargement  of  the  life-giving  Word  of 
God  and  the  spread  of  religious  thought  and  liberty." 
Of  the  third  convention,  Mr.  Edward  Towers  was  made 
president. 

The  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  made  in  1904,  repre- 
sents the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  development  of 
the  World's  Sunday-school  Convention  idea.  This 
convention,  held  in  a  relatively  inaccessible  place,  pos- 
sible only  through  the  expenditure  of  time,  money  and 
energy,  witnessed  a  splendid  numerical  increase  in  the 
enrollment  of  delegates,  the  United  States  registering 
701,  Canada  63,  Great  Britain  253,  Jerusalem  377, 
Palestine  72,  eighteen  other  countries  being  represented 
as  well,  —  a  total  of  1,526  delegates. 

If  these  statistics  were  multiplied  tenfold,  they  would 
be  inadequate  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Cruise  and  Convention;  and  the  spirit,  rather 
than  any  material  characteristics,  was  the  pilgrimage. 
"  Was  "  ?  One  might  as  truthfully  say  "  is,"  for  this 
convention  assumed  an  identity,  and  became  a  living, 
breathing   force.     The   reasons   for   this   are   manifold. 
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The  eight  hundred  Americans  associating  together  on 
board  the  Grosser  Kurfurst  for  so  large  a  part  of  the 
cruise  of  nearly  two  months  and  a  half,  and  the  delegates 
from  Great  Britain  —  half  as  many  and  associated 
together  half  as  long  —  journeying  on  board  the  Augtiste 
Victoria,  became  intimately  acquainted  with  each  other 
in  their  floating  homes,  and  learned  to  know  Christian 
character  in  a  very  real  and  stimulating  way. 

A  knowledge  of  Oriental  needs,  and  a  realization  of 
what  is  being  done  to  meet  them  by  the  noble  mission- 
aries of  the  East,  came  by  contact  with  the  mission  posts 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

A  journey  through  the  Lord's  land  and  a  prolonged 
stay  in  the  Holy  City  brought  to  each  reverent  pilgrim 
a  new  sense  of  the  genuineness  and  vitality  of  the  Word 
of  God. 

The  mingling  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  the  con- 
vention proper  could  but  suggest  the  prophecy  of  Hab- 
akkuk,  **  The  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

But  re-awakened,  reconsecrated  Christianity  must 
do  something!  Had  the  Jerusalem  Convention  failed 
in  this  test,  it  would  not  as  now  mark  a  long  step  for- 
ward. As  it  is,  new  encouragement  is  left  in  the  mission 
fields  of  Turkey,  Syria,  Egypt  and  Italy;  new  mission- 
ary fervor  is  brought  back  to  America;  the  Palestine 
Sunday-School  Association  is  created;  the  Western 
Turkey  Sunday-School  Union  is  formed;  the  Uniform 
Lessons  are  in  extended  circulation  in  Arabic ;  the  Sun- 
day-school efforts  of  Italy  are  strengthened,  and  the 
World's  Fourth  Convention  sounds  a  clear  note  to  carry 
forward  between  conventions  in  a  systematic,  organized 
way  the  work  for  which  the  convention  stands,  and  the 
transference  of  the  Japan  field  to  the  World's  Committee 
is  the  International  indorsement  of  this  initiative. 

To-day  the  motto  of  twenty-six  million  Sunday-school 
workers  is,  "  The  World  for  Christ!  " 
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In  the  jjood  providencL'  uf  God  we 
come  together  in  this  beautiful  Cana- 
dian city,  to  greet  each  other,  to 
umc  our  acquaintanceship  and 
■  fellouship.  to  review  the  work 
of  the  trienniuni  and  to  plan  greater 
things  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  for 
the  time  that  is  before  us,  I  believe 
1  the  opening  moments  of  a 
that  will  go  down  in 
history  as  of  supreme  importance  in 
the  extension  of  the  Master's  king- 
dom. W'e  are  here  as  members  of  the  household  of  faith, 
devoted  to  our  common  Lord  and  moved  by  his  spirit 
to  advance  the  interests  of  his  work  among  the  jjeople 
of  this  earth. 

Twenty-four  years  ago,  in  this  city,  1  attended  an 
Internationa!  Sunday-school  convention.  When  we 
came  to  the  registration  booths  the  loved  and  lamented 
B.  F.  Jacobs  was  just  in  advance  of  me.  When  he  was 
asked  about  his  denominational  connection  nobody 
suspected  that  he  was  ashamed  for  a  moment  of  his 
denominational  label.  He  replied,  "Isn't  it  good 
enough  in  this  place  to  be  simply  a  Christian?  "  Our 
Lord  prayed  that  those  who  should  believe  on  him  might 
become  one  as  He  and  the  Father  are  one.  Our  I.,ord 
said,  ■'  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me."  It  is  a  wondrous  privilege  we  enjoy,  to  live  in  a 
time  of  such  sweet  fellowship  and  delightful  union.  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  work  that  you  have  been  doing 
under  the  leadership  of  our  common  Lord. 
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Mr.  Presidknt,  ladies  and  gentle- 
iien:  I  feel  honored  at  being  ap- 
pointed an  honorary  president  of 
this  great  Association  and  be  inn 
called  upon  to  tender  to  you  the 
warmest  congratulations  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  I  avail  myself  most 
gladly  and  cheerfully  of  the  invita- 
tion which  you  so  cordially  extend 

1  order  that,  if  I  did  nothing 

I.  M.  CuBK  more,  I  might  have  this  public  opf>or- 
tunity  of  expressing  my  hearty  and 
deep  sympathy  with  you  all,  as  a  Sunday-school  t«acher. 
If  any  apology  were  needed  for  my  presence  here  this 
evening,  it  would  be  this,  that  the  commonwealth  owes 
a  very  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  you  who  give  so  much 
of  your  tii!ie  and  attention  and  labor  to  the  education 
of  our  young  people  in  religious  knowledge.  You  fill 
a  great  want  in  the  national  system  of  education,  both 
of  this  country  and,  I  venture  to  say,  also  of  the  United 
States.  To  you,  therefore,  I  think,  the  state  owes  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude;  and  I  therefore  most  cordially 
welcome  you  to  this  province,  and  I  trust  that  your 
deliberations  may  be  accompanied  by  the  blessing  of 
God. 

Some  years  ago  John  Bright  recognized  the  great 
importance  of  the  work  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  its 
great  value  as  an  adjunct  to  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try. He  said  that  the  Sunday-school  teachers  of  Great 
Britain  were  the  true  glory  of  the  country;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  were  he  here  to-night,  he  would  include 
the  Sunday-school  teachers  of  the  United  States  in  the 
same  category.  The  influence  which  you  wield  ujion 
the  j'oung  of  our  countries  is  incalculable.     During  the 
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short  interval  of  time  which  is  allowed  to  you  for  the 
instruction  of  the  youth,  do  the  very  utmost  you  can  to 
impress  upon  our  young  people  a  sense  of  reverence  for 
God,  for  his  Word,  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  Day  and 
a  knowledge  of  divine  truth  in  its  various  aspects.  What 
that  influence  is  upon  the  future  of  our  country  no  one 
can  tell. 

I  have  been  the  superintendent  of  a  Sunday-school  for 
ten  years.  And  we  often,  both  superintendent  and 
teachers,  have  felt  occasions  of  great  unsatisfaction  and, 
sometimes,  dissatisfaction  with  our  pupils  as  well  as  with 
ourselves ;  but  we  need  the  work  because  of  the  thought 
and  the  leaven  which  is  being  spread  among  the  people, 
and  no  one  can  tell  what  the  result  would  have  been  had 
not  that  influence  been  at  work  among  us.  It  would, 
indeed,  have  been  a  sad  thing  for  us  all. 

The  time  which  is  allotted  to  the  Sunday-school  teacher 
—  I  presume  about  an  hour  of  actual  teaching  —  is  all 
too  brief  for  the  duties  of  your  great  office.  But  it  re- 
mains to  each  one  of  us  to  use  to  the  utmost  the  short 
period  allotted  to  us. 

The  influence  of  such  an  assemblage  and  of  the  delib- 
erations which  will  be  held  in  the  various  meetings  in 
connection  with  this  Association  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
stimulate  each  one  to  be  more  diligent  in  the  discharge  of 
duty,  more  faithful  in  seeking  to  utilize  the  time  which  is 
allotted  in  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  our  young  people 
everything  which  makes  for  righteousness  and  peace. 

I  invoke,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  upon  you  the  blessing 
of  God,  and  I  hope  that  the  labors  of  this  Association 
will  give  to  each  one  of  you  a  fresh  impetus  in  your 
career  as  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  that  the  influence 
of  this  meeting  will  be  felt  not  only  in  this  city  and  prov- 
ince, but  among  all  English-speaking  peoples  of  this 
continent,  and  that  each  of  you  will  have  reason  to  thank 
God  that  you  were  able  to  be  present  here. 
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We  bid  you  welcome.  The  word 
welcome  may  mean  "  well  come." 
You  are  come  to  Toronto  and  come 
to  Canada  in  a  good  time.  This  is 
the  leafy  month  of  June,  when,  if 
I  ever,  we  give  you  perfect  days,  and 
we  hope  you  will  enjoy  to  the  full 
your  short  stay  among  us  in  this  the 
eye  of  the  Dominion.  There  is 
another  derivation  of  the  word  wel- 
H.  J.  Cody.  d.d.  come  which  means  "will  come"; 
come  according  to  our  wishes  and 
will  and  pleasure,  and  we  bid  you  most  heartily  welcome 
in  that  sense.  It  is  according  to  our  best  will,  wish  and 
pleasure  that  this  great  army  of  Sunday-school  workers 
comes  among  us.  It  is  an  interchange  of  international 
courtesies,  and.  as  nations  understand  each  other  better, 
possible  causes  of  friction  disappear. 

We  welcome  you  under  the  old  flag,  the  flag  of  the 
three  crosses,  the  emblem  of  self -sacrifice  in  the  cause  of 
humanity.  Canada  is  situated  in  a  remarkable  position. 
It  has  a  unique  influence,  and  will  have  that  influence 
more  and  more  in  welding  together  the  various  parts  of 
the  Anglo-Sa.\on  community.  We  are  your  neighbors 
to  the  South ;  we  are  the  daughter  of  the  Old  Land  across 
the  sea;  we  ought  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  nations 
drawing  the  Motherland  to  her  long-lost  daughter,  and 
that  unity,  when  it  is  consummated,  spells  ]K;ace  for  the 
world  and  the  evangelization  of  the  race. 

But  this  is  more  than  an  interchange  of  international 
courtesies;  it  is  the  celebration  of  jiarticipation  in  one  of 
the  greatest  works  that  God  has  committed  to  his  jn'oplc. 
What  is  that  work?  It  is  in  the  first  place  the  winning 
of  the  young.  It  was  Humboldt  who  said  that  if  you 
wish  to  introduce  any  idea  into  a  nation,  you  must  first 
intn>d«ce  it  into  the  schools.     We  are  dealing  with  this 
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great  problem  of  winning  and  holding  the  young,  Sun- 
day-school work  is  a  hoj^eful  work,  for  the  generations 
come  so  soon,  and  there  is  ever  a  fresh  field  in  which  to 
operate.  It  is  more  than  winning  the  young;  it  is  teach- 
ing the  Book:  and  this  great  convention  says  to  the 
world  that  we  still  believe  that  the  touch  of  the  Divine 
is  on  the  Old  Book.  You  win  the  young ;  you  teach  the 
Book;  but  more  than  that;  the  Sunday-school  is  some- 
thing higher:  it  is  a  place  where  there  is  an  atmosphere 
generated  where  Christian  men  and  women  bring  the 
power  of  consecrated  personality  to  bear  upon  winning 
the  lives  of  the  young  to  Jesus  Christ.  So  what  work 
can  be  higher  or  hoHer  and  better,  what  international 
operation  can  be  more  according  to  the  will  of  God  and 
fraught  with  greater  possibilities  in  the  future? 

We  bid  you  welcome  in  the  broad  sense  of  national 
brotherhood  and  in  the  closer  sense  of  Christian  brother- 
hood, and  we  feel  that  you  will  take  your  ]>art  in  witness- 
ing afresh  that  the  life  of  a  nation  as  well  as  the  life  of  an 
individual  consists  in  something  more  than  the  abun- 
dance of  the  things  it  possesses.  In  an  atmosphere  that 
is  heavy  with  materialism,  almost  rank  with  a  noxious 
commercialism,  in  an  atmosphere  of  class  indifference 
to  the  things  of  the  spirit,  all  Sunday-school  workers 
are  in  the  fore  line  in  warning  against  the  old-time  foes 
of  hatred,  of  avarice,  of  worldliness,  the  Protean  forms 
of  sin  through  all  the  ages. 

We  bid  you  thrice  welcome  to  this  our  Queen  City, 
in  the  name  of  the  lx>rd ;  and  surely  the  enthusiasm 
that  is  generated  by  this  convention  by  the  blessing  of 
God  shall  not  be  an  enthusiasm  that  will  evaporate,  but 
that  shall  turn  into  tireless  energy  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  s]>reading  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  His  name  among  the  young. 
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I  AM  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
m  behalf  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
and  ot  this,  the  Queen  City  of  the 
Province,  to  extend  to  you  all  a  very 
hearty  welcome.  I  welcome  you 
because  of  the  work  in  which  you 
engaged.  Your  work  and  its 
results  can  never  be  determined  by 
the  mathematics  of  earth,  it  can 
only  be  reckoned  by  the  mathemat- 
'.  St.  joHii  ics  of  heaven.  We  welcome  you 
also  because  of  the  good  you  will  do 
among  us.  Your  work  and  your  presence  and  your  en- 
thusiasm must,  of  necessity,  create  an  enthusiasm  in  our 
midst  and  in  the  surrounding  part  of  Canada.  We  wel- 
come you  because  of  the  good  work  you  are  going  to  do 
in  the  future,  because  your  work  will  spread  on  more 
and  more. 

I  welcome  you  because  you  are  on  Canadian  soil. 
Canada  is  the  mother  of  freedom  on  the  North  American 
continent.  For  years  our  brave  southerners  were  able 
to  march  among  difficulties  northward,  and  when  they 
planted  their  feet  on  Canadian  soil  they  were  able  to 
say,  "  Thank  God,  I  am  free."  I  am  also  pleased  to 
welcome  you  because  we  are  children  of  a  common  na- 
tional ancestry.  Our  two  grand  flags,  the  Union  Jack 
and  Old  Glory,  mother  and  daughter,  wave  closer  to^ay 
than  ever  before,  and  their  kindly  unfoldings  to  the 
breeze  bid  defiance  to  every  form  of  anarchy  and 
wrong,  and  bid  welcome  to  every  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion, liberty  and  Christianity.  While  these  two  flags 
represent  two  nationalities  having  their  separate  laws 
and  institutions  and  methods  of  government,  1  rejoice 
to  say  that  they  represent  two  nationalities  stHmglv 
unitetl  in  a  common  cause,  —  the  betterment  of  hu- 
manity. 
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I  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  the  great  potentialities 
for  pood  to  which  a  great  gathering  of  this  kind  gives 
birth.  Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  cause  two  great 
peoples  to  forget  those  things  in  which  they  differ,  and 
remember  only  the  things  in  which  they  have  a  common 
interest,  is  alike  a  benefit  to  them  both ;  whatever  makes 
the  hearts  of  two  peoples  beat  in  unison  makes  them 
more  enamored  of  harmony,  more  sensitive  to  discord, 
more  earnest  in  a  struggle  to  carry  on  the  great  principle 
of  the  human  uplift. 

I  see  before  us  the  results  of  the  great  work  of  this 
immense  convention.  It  means  the  melting  down  of 
international  barriers,  the  joining  together  of  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  in  a  common  cause,  and,  by  and  by,  con- 
ventions of  this  kind  with  the  subject  matter  of  consider- 
ation such  as  you  have,  must  consummate  in  the  advent 
of  that  great  millenial  dawn  when  the  national  instru- 
ments of  warfare  shall  be  transformed  into  international 
instruments  of  fraternity  and  peace. 

Bi>  Wonhip  THOHAS  ORQITHART 


BI  COUNT  it  a  great  privilege  to  wel- 
come to  the  city  of  Toronto,  on  be- 
half of  the  corporation  of  the  city 
and  the  citizens,  this  convention. 
During  the  past  years  many  im- 
portant gatherings  have  met  within 
our  bounds;  but  I  feel  that  no  one 
has  been  more  important  than  this. 
We  welcome  you  to  our  city.  A 
beautiful  city,  an  English-speaking 
Thomas  URquHAin  city,  perhaps  the  most  English  city 
of  its  size  on  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica or  in  the  world.  We  welcome  you  to  a  church-going 
city,  that  brought  over  from  the  homeland  that  good 
habit  of  going  to  church.  We  welcome  you  to  a  Sunday- 
school  city  as  well.     We  have  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
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one  Sunday-schools,  having  upon  their  rolls  over  6,600 
teachers,  and  with  over  50,000  scholars.  We  have  more 
names  upon  otu*  Sunday-school  rolls  than  upon  the 
public-school  roll.  There  are  35,060  names  enrolled  in 
the  rolls  of  the  public  schools,  while  our  Sunday-school 
roll  mounts  up  to  nearly  50,000. 

Wc  welcome  you  to  a  city  of  great  Christian  activity 
and  noble  charities.  We  welcome  you  to  a  city  of 
homes.  I  believe  the  glory  of  the  city  of  Toronto  is  that 
it  is  a  city  of  homes  where  nearly  every  home  has  the 
spirit  of  home  and  has  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  We 
welcome  you  to  the  homes  and  the  hearts  of  our  city.  We 
welcome  you  to  a  great  educational  city,  with  our  twenty- 
five  universities  and  colleges,  having  six  thousand  or  more 
students  enrolled  from  all  parts  of  our  broad  Dominion, 
and  many  of  them  from  the  United  States  as  well. 

We  welcome  you  to  a  growing  city,  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  12,000  or  15,000  a  year.  We  are  not  very  old. 
Seventy  years  have  passed  away  since  our  city  was 
incori^orated,  a  little  town  of  four  or  five  thousand 
people.  To-day  we  number  250,000  or  260,000  or  more. 
Twenty-four  years  ago  this  convention  met  in  our  city, 
then  of  only  a  little  over  80,000  people.  More  than  three 
times  as  large  have  we  grown  within  those  twenty-four 
years;  and  I  believe  w^e  have  grown  even  more  in  wealth 
than  in  population.  Perhaps  the  Simday-school  work 
has  had  something  to  do  with  that. 

And  I  wish  personally  to  welcome  you  to  the  city  of 
Toronto,  as  a  fellow  worker.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  Sunday-school 
work,  as  teacher  or  as  superintendent.  I  believe  it  is 
the  best  work  in  which  a  man  can  be  engaged.  When  I 
was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  somebody  said  to  me, 
"  I  supix)se  that  you  will  now  give  up  the  position  as 
sui>erintendent  of  Walmar  Road  Bible  School."  I  said. 
"  No,  I  would  rather  give  up  the  position  of  mayor." 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  s])lendid  achievements 
which  this  organization  has  brought  about  during  the 
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thirty  years  or  more  since  its  formation.  It  has  been 
during  these  years  that  the  greatest  development  has 
cx)me  to  the  Sunday-school  work  on  this  continent.  I 
believe  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  came  during 
the  past  century  to  this  continent  was  the  organization 
of  this  great  international  Sunday-school  convention, 
which  brought  the  schools  of  this  continent  into  line,  so 
that  at  the  same  hour,  almost,  on  the  same  day,  millions 
of  boys  and  girls  might  at  the  same  time  study  the  Word 
of  God.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  in  these  days  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  work  among  the  boys  and 
girls,  or  of  the  child  and  the  early  conversion  of  the 
child. 

We  have  to  congratulate  this  organization  upon  the 
splendid  achievement  in  Sunday-school  work  in  placing 
in  the  hands  of  our  scholars  and  teachers  helps  for  the 
work,  so  that  the  school  in  the  most  remote  district  in 
the  continent  may  use  the  same  helps  as  are  used  in  the 
metropolitan  school.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the 
splendid  literature  prepared  for  workers  and  boys  and 
girls,  pure,  wholesome  literature,  which  is  abundant,  and 
will  leave  us  richer  and  better  in  the  years  to  come. 

This  work  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  citizenship.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  important 
than  another  it  is  that  the  boys  and  girls  shall  be  trained 
in  Christian  patriotism,  so  that  they  shall  be  qualified 
to  take  up  positions  of  trust  in  every  land.  I  think  that 
the  boy  or  girl  who  starts  out  in  life  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  acknowledging  him  as  Lord 
and  Master,  starts  out  with  a  privilege  that  one  who 
has  it  not  cannot  estimate.  We  cannot  estimate  the 
importance  of  starting  out  in  life  with  a  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

We  teach  the  children  to  love  and  honor  our  king,  and 
to  revere  the  name  of  the  good  Queen  Victoria.  On  your 
side  of  the  line  you  teach  the  children  to  revere  and 
honor  the  memory  of  George  Washington  and  of  Lincoln, 
who  have  done  so  much  for  your  country.     While  our 
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children  are  rightly  taught  to  revere  the  names  of  these, 
how  much  more  important  that  they  should  be  taught 
to  revere  the  name  of  Him  who  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords. 

The  work  is  important;  and  we  intend  to  emphasize 
that  work  to-day.  The  life  of  our  churches  depends 
upon  the  work  that  is  done  in  the  Sunday-schools  to-day. 
The  best  activities  of  our  churches  are  centered  around 
them. 

How  much  this  convention  means  to  the  Christian 
life  of  the  continent!  You  remember  that  it  was  or- 
dained that  three  times  in  the  year  the  Jewish  people 
should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  great  feasts.  We 
cannot  estimate  the  effect  that  those  feasts  had,  by 
bringing  together  the  tribes  in  Jerusalem,  upon  the 
national  and  social  and  religious  life.  And  I  have 
wondered  i£  this  were  not  the  great  feast  of  to-day,  when 
from  the  forty-five  states  of  America  and  from  the 
seven  provinces  of  Canada  come  the  representatives  of 
the  great  King  to  study  together  about  plans  of  work 
for  saving  the  boys  and  girls.  We  are  looking  forward 
in  this  country,  as  I  believe  you  are,  to  a  mighty  revival. 
We  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  are 
going  to  have  a  great  revival;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  a  convention  such  as  this  might  be  struck  the  keynote 
which  would  touch  the  hearts  of  people  all  over  this 
continent,  so  that  in  the  months  to  come  we  should  see 
such  a  revival  upon  this  continent  as  we  have  not  hitherto 
seen. 

Again  I  bid  you  welcome  —  welcome  to  our  city, 
welcome  to  our  hearts,  welcome  to  our  homes.  And  I 
bid  you  godspeed  in  the  great  work  in  which  you  are 
engaged. 
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In  your  kindly  words  of  greeting, 
,  you  spoke  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
brotherhood.  That  is  now  a  phrase 
to  conjure  with  in  the  land  of  Wash- 
injjton,  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt.  It 
i  <lestined  to  become  in  this  twen- 
icth  century  the  Christian  battle- 
crj'  of  the  English-speaking  |>eop1es. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  better 
fitted  than  any  other  to  realize  the 
note  of  this  convention  and  win  this 
generation  for  Christ.  We  are  better 
fitted  in  resources.  The  wealth  of  the  world  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  En},'lish -speaking  peoples.  God  does  not 
give  wealth  to  a  people  without  a  purpose.  That  pur- 
f)ose  is  not  personal  indulgence.  It  is  to  spread  the 
truth  of  Christ  along  our  frontiers,  in  our  cities  and 
throughout  the  nations  which  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  that  we  may  win  our  century 
and  generation  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 

The  same  is  true  of  education.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
race  stands  for  the  education  of  the  common  people. 
European  races  could  not  understand  why  they  were 
distanced  in  commercial  supremacy  by  Great  Britain  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  because  her  common 
people  have  been  trained  to  think.  At  the  conclusion 
of  America's  war  with  Spain  the  statesmen  of  Europe 
could  not  understand  why  S]>ain,  once  the  dominant 
power  of  Euro])e,  could  have  been  so  quickly  defeated 
by  their  American  foemen.  But  when  it  was  remeni- 
'  bered  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  Spanish  soldiery  were 
unable  to  read  or  write,  while  their  American  antagonists 
had  received  to  a  man  a  public-school  education,  the 
reason  was  apparent.     It  was  not  the  man  behind  the 
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gun  that  won  in  the  Spanish  war,  but  the  school  behind 
the  man  behind  the  gun. 

When  you  sent  your  soldiers  to  South  Africa  a  few 
years  ago  to  fight  in  the  Boer  war,  the  peoples  of  Europe 
and  even  your  mother  country  did  not  expect  much  from 
you,  but  when  the  Canadian  volunteers  defeated  Crotije 
and  became  the  heroes  of  Paardeberg,  they  confounded 
the  judgments  of  their  critics.  A  thousand  questions 
were  asked  as  to  the  secret  of  your  ix>wer.  It  was  this. 
Back  of  every  Canadian  bayonet  and  every  Canadian 
rifle  there  was  the  product  of  the  Canadian  public 
school.  The  education  of  the  common  man  is  the  glory 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Can  we  not  see  in  this  in- 
tellectual fitness  God's  call  to  serve  our  generation?  If 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  to  do  its  work  for  the  world  it 
must  take  its  wealth  and  education  and  lay  them  at  the 
feet  of  Christ. 

The  call  of  the  Christian  Church,  —  back  to  Christ 
and  fon^^ard  to  service,  —  the  call  of  this  convention  to 
win  this  generation  for  the  Cross,  is  our  opportunity  to 
return  to  forgotten  ideals  of  the  race.  We  are  divinely 
fitted  to  win  this  generation  for  Christ,  for  beyond  every 
other  people,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  stood  for  an  open 
Bible.  That  book  has  been  the  enunciation  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  faith,  of  Anglo-Saxon  law  and  Anglo-Saxon 
liberty. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  passion  for 
the  Bible  in  the  common  tongue  of  the  people?  It  is 
this.  God  has  been  providentially  preparing  the  race  to 
save  and  serve  the  twentieth  century.  We  must  take 
the  International  Sunday-school  Lessons  and  make 
them  the  lessons  of  the  race.  We  must  take  the  Psalms 
that  have  sung  their  way  into  three  thousand  years  of 
history  and  make  them  the  twentieth  century  aspiration. 
We  must  take  the  great  prophets  who  revealed  to  their 
age  the  vision  of  God,  and  flash  that  vision  across 
the  blindness  of  present-day  greed.  We  must  take  the 
gosixils    with    their    message    of    redemption,  and    the 
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apostles  with  their  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  and  make 
them  ours.  We  must  take  the  Christ,  whose  Cross 
grows  larger  and  brighter  down  the  centuries,  and  make 
him  the  model  and  Saviour  of  our  generation. 

I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  future  of  these  two 
great  nations.  But  I  believe  that  Britain  and  America 
are  forever  destined  to  be  brothers,  and  to  make  the 
Cross  of  Christ  the  redemptive  symbol  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Rev.  CAREY  BONNER 

^  General  Secretary,  British  Sunday-School  Union 

One  strain  of  the  Church's  music  sings  itself  insist- 
ently within  me  as  I  view  this  great  and  representative 
audience : 

•*  Blest  —  blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
Our  hearts  in  Christian  love." 

That  tie  is  closer  than  the  bonds  of  nationality;  more 
sacred  than  those  of  kinship.  Not  Canada,  not  America, 
not  Britain,  but  Calvary  is  our  fatherland.  We  have 
knelt  at  **  a  place  called  Golgotha,"  and  looked  there  ujxjn 
One  of  whom  each  in  reverent  gratitude  says,  **  He 
loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me."  Moreover,  we 
have  heard  His  voice  saying,  "  Go,  make  disciples  of  all 
nations,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things,  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you."  When  interj)reting  some  of 
His  words  we  part  and  separate  into  different  camps,  but 
in  the  work  of  carrying  out  amongst  the  young  this  our 
Lord's  command, 

•*  We  are  not  divided, 
All  one  body  we." 

Love  has  become  incarnate  in  obedience.  Ours  is  the 
holy  fellowship  of  service. 

Permit  me  to  add  a  few  sentences  concei*ning  that 
same  fellowship  of  service. 

There  is  a  simple  and  little  known  incident  bearing 
upon  our  work  and  illustrating  its  value.     The  incident 
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occurred  in  the  life  of  that  beloved  and  noble  monarch, 
the  late  Queen  Victoria.  As  a  queen,  every  Britisher 
held  her  in  loving  honor,  and  as  a  woman  we  revered 
her  as  we  revere  our  own  mothers.  She  had  visited 
one  of  the  great  provincial  cities  of  England  to  perform 
an  important  public  function,  and  a  large  choir  of  three 
or  four  thousand  boys  and  girls  had  been  organized  to 
sing  a  song  of  welcome,  the  choir  being  gathered  to- 
gether on  a  big  wooden  platform  erected  for  the  occasion. 
The  next  morning  when  the  queen  had  finished  her 
journey  back  to  her  palace,  she  sent  a  telegraphic  mes- 
sage to  the  mayor  of  that  city.  It  had  no  reference 
to  the  civic  formalities,  but  came  straight  from  the 
great  mother-heart  of  Victoria.  It  ran,  **  The  Queen 
wishes  to  know  —  did  the  children  all  get  home  safely?  " 

No  more  momentous  question  can  be  asked  by  mon- 
arch, by  government,  or  by  nation.  **  Will  the  children 
reach  home  safely?  '*  It  is  the  question  that  the  King 
of  kings  asks  each  one  of  us.  May  we  in  this  convention, 
and  after  it  by  lives  more  fully  dedicated  to  Him  and 
His  service,  give  our  unwavering  answer,  "  Lord,  as  far 
as  our  powers  and  our  faithfulness  are  used  by  thee,  we 
will  help  thy  children  to  find  their  way  safely  home." 

So  great  do  we  believe  this  work  to  be  in  the  eyes  of 
our  Saviour-Lord,  so  vital  its  importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  nation,  that  we  take  to  ourselves  the  suggest- 
ive message  signaled  to  his  men  by  the  Japanese 
Admiral  Togo  on  the  morning  of  their  recent  decisive 
sea  battle.  We  give  to  the  words  a  deeper  and  a  larger 
meaning.  Ijet  them  ring  out  in  the  soul  of  every  sctv- 
ant  of  Christ:  "  The  destiny  of  a  nation  depends  u])()n 
your  action  to-day;  therefore,  let  every  man  du  his 
utmost." 
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E.  K.  WARREN 

President  of  the  World's  Fourth  Sunday-school  Convention 

A  VERY  pleasant  duty  and  privilege  comes  to  me  if  I 
could  only  feel  and  speak  for  my  fellow-delegates  to 
these  kind  friends  of  Toronto.  The  people  in  Toronto 
have  welcomed  us  most  royally  in  every  way  in  which 
any  one  can  possibly  be  welcomed.  They  have  wanted 
us;  they  had  us  here  twenty-four  years  ago,  and  they 
wanted  us  to  come  again.  They  gave  us  a  royal  wel- 
come then.  While  they  may  have  five  times  as  many 
inhabitants  to-day  as  they  had  twenty-four  years  ago, 
it  will  be  hard  for  them  to  give  us  five  times  as  royal  a 
welcome  as  then. 

I  somewhat  fear  that  some  may  feel  I  have  not 
had  the  right  kind  of  experience  to  express  for  you 
the  gladness  and  joy  that  we  have  in  being  present. 
I  certainly  have  in  some  resj^ects.  My  father  was 
a  home  missionary  in  Michigan  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  and  he  took  our  family  absolutely  into  the  woods. 
Father  made  nearly  all  the  furniture  that  we  had  in 
the  house.  I  did  not  know  how  good  it  was  then,  but 
it  was  first-class,  and  has  come  very  extensively  into 
style.  We  were  in  a  wooded  country,  and  the  first  thing 
we  needed  was  some  kind  of  table.  We  went  out  with 
father  into  the  deep  forest  close  by,  and  he  cut  down 
a  small  bass  wood  tree,  about  twelve  by  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,  cut  off  two  sections  of  it  about  six  or  seven 
feet  long,  and  split  in  halves.  Don't  you  see,  that  gave 
a  board  or  plank  about  a  foot  wide,  flat  on  top  and 
roimd  underneath.  He  bored  holes  into  the  planks, 
and  put  in  legs  which  spread  out  on  the  floor,  and  those 
two  pieces  of  split  logs  together  formed  a  table,  and  it 
was  a  stylish  table,  an  extension  table,  with  extension 
legs  too. 

I  went  to  Sunday-school  at  once.  We  did  not  know 
very  much  about  somethings, — grading,  the  different 
departments  of  the  school,  or  the  young  men's  class,  etc. 
I  was  a  boy  twelve  or  fo^uleen  years  of  age,  very  quiet 
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and  unassuming,  but  always  unembarrassed,  you  know, 
and  the  class  of  young  men  I  belonged  to  consisted  of 
five  other  girls  and  myself. 

Now,  brethren  of  Toronto,  we  have  come  to  your  city 
and  we  are  glad  we  are  here.  We  are  being  welcomed 
the  second  time  to  Toronto.  No  city  in  the  United 
States,  no  other  city  in  North  America,  is  likely  to 
have  the  privilege  of  welcoming  this  convention  more 
than  twice  to  its  home. 

We  remember  when  we  were  here  before  that  you 
were  a  Sabbath-keeping  city.  Some  people  cannot 
understand  how  your  mother  country  has  had  such  a 
wonderful  history.  One  great  reason  for  it  I  believe  is 
that  from  time  immemorial  you  have  observed  God's 
Holy  Day.  We  who  come  as  delegates  are  from  all- 
parts  of  this  great  land.  It  is  a  wonderful  bond  that 
brings  us  here.  We  come  representing  the  men  and 
women  of  to-morrow;  we  come  standing  for  the  things 
that  are  unseen.  Wc  believe  that  if  we  can  have  the 
boys  and  girls  now,  we  can  have  much  to  do  with  the 
generation  that  is  to  come. 

The  international  thought  is  grand ;  it  is  spreading ;  it 
is  world-wide.  Those  of  us  who  were  at  the  Jerusalem 
Convention  saw  it  extended  not  only  to  those  of  the 
same  blood  and  of  the  same  language,  but  to  various 
nations  of  the  world,  different  languages,  colors  and 
tyi)es  of  nationality. 

There  is  no  bond  but  this  of  the  Sunday-school  that 
can  bring  men  together  like  that.  One  of  the  features 
of  that  convention  was  that  from  the  little  company  of 
Samaritans  who  have  lived  in  ancient  Shechem,  now 
known  as  Nablus,  nearly  two  thousand  years,  —  possibly 
more,  —  the  high  priest,  Jacob,  son  of  Aaron,  with  his  son 
and  several  delegates,  came  down  to  Jerusalem  to  wel- 
come the  Sunday-schools  of  the  world.  His  address  was 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  was  interpreted  to  that  great 
convention  that  had  met  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  by 
a  converted  Jew.     One  of  the  brothers  in   giving  us 
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welcome  said  there  were  no  mathematics  which  could 
compute  that  which  is  possible  to  the  Sunday-schools 
of  the  world  and  what  we  can  do.  Some  one  has  beau- 
tifully clothed  it: 

"  Only  a  thought,  but  the  good  it  wrought 
Can  never  by  tongue  or  pen  be  taught ; 
For  it  ran  through  a  life  like  a  thread  of  gold, 
And  a  life  bore  fruit  a  hundredfold." 


H.  H.  BELL,  D.D. 

Pallor  FirU  Ufiilcd  Prcsbylinan  Church.  Sa»  FraHcisco.  Cat. 

I  AM  glad  to  be  here,  and  to  re- 
^^^0^  spond  to  these  hearty  welcomes  from 

^^^f^  Canada.     I    am    glad    especially    to 

^^^^BBH  respond    to    the    Speaker    of    your 

^^^^^^b  legislature.      1     wish    to    say,     Mr. 

^^^^^9  Speaker  and    my  brother,   that   we 

^^^P^^T  are  one.     I  think  we  are  one  first  of 

^^^^^^^^^  all  in  lineage.  We  are  one  in  lan- 
^^^^^^^^^^  guage :  we  arc  one  the  Lord  we 
^^^^^^^^^^1  serve;  wc  are  one  the  lesson  we 
H.  H,  B»LL,  D.D,  study ;  we  are  one  in  the  Book  we  re- 
vere ;  we  are  one  in  the  purposes  we 
have  in  view;  we  shall  be  one  in  the  possibilities  for  the 
time  that  is  and  for  the  eternity  that  is  to  come.  I  am 
gladtobehere,iirst  of  all,  because  of  the  Person  we  repre- 
sent. Let  us  keep  in  view  we  are  not  representing  things 
of  men,  or  great  pro[X)sitions of  men,  but  a  great  Person 
who  sits  yonder  at  the  right  hand  of  the  everlasting 
throne. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  because  of  the  Personality  wc 
represent.  It  delights  our  International  President  to 
say  that  we  touch  the  heart  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
to-day.  It  delights  me  also  to  say  that  wc  represent 
not  only  the  most  splendid  constituency  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  and  England,  —  not  to  forget  we 
represent  a  greater  constituency  in  the  eyes  of  those 
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who  occupy  the  eternal  throne  indirectly,  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  whom  God  has  placed  us  in  organized 
position  to  reach  for  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  spoke  truth  when  he  said,  **  You  can- 
not get  golden  conduct  out  of  leaden  instinct;  you 
cannot  get  that  kind  of  conduct  for  the  nation;  you 
cannot  get  it  for  the  impress  of  the  nations  that  are  lean- 
ing upon  it  for  inspiration  out  of  leaden  instinct;  you 
can  only  get  it  out  of  Holy  Spirit  instinct,  and  that  we 
must  give  to  the  populations  about  us." 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  again,  because  of  the  purpose 
which  brings  us  together.  What  is  that,  in  a  word? 
That  we  may  put  the  Word  of  God  into  the  hands  and 
the  hearts  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  Alaska 
yonder  that  belongs  to  us.  Is  that  all?  No;  we  are 
past  that  day  in  organized  Sunday-school  work.  Otir 
piupose  now  is  to  put  it  into  the  hands  and  hearts  as 
well  of  the  fathers  and  mothers,  young  men  and  young 
women,  and  the  little  child  just  ready  for  the  cradle  rolh 
and  of  the  old  man  and  old  woman.  That  is  the  purpose 
that  gathers  us  together. 

The  church  of  the  future  walks  in  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  present ;  then  how  needful  to  emphasize  organized 
Sunday-school  work!  If  the  statesmen  of  the  future,  if 
the  princes  of  commerce  and  trade,  are  in  the  boys  of  to- 
night, and  I  believe  they  are,  how  needful  to  emphasize 
the  organized  Sabbath-school  work!  I  believe  that  the 
greatest  and  profoundest  obligation  resting  upon  Amer- 
ica, Canada  and  the  United  States,  is  to  teach  the  boys 
and  girls  the  principles  of  the  Word  of  God. 

One  thing  more.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  because  of  the 
possibilities  which  stretch  out  before  ^  us.  They  are 
immense.  My  brother  has  said  you  cannot  calculate 
them  by  any  human  figures.  The  [>ossibilities  of  the 
future  are  enough  to  inspire  us  to  the  most  wondrous 
and  most  splendid  efforts.  If  these  ])ossibilities  are 
great,   correspondingly    great    must    be    the   effort,  or 
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correspondingly  great  must  be  the  sin  that  fails  to  make 
the  effort. 

While  I  am  speaking  there  is  streaming  through  the 
gateways  on  yon  Pacific  coast,  whether  at  the  great 
sound  on  the  north,  or  the  Golden  Gate  hard  by  my 
humble  home,  or  further  south,  the  rays  of- the  setting 
sun,  and  into  this  great  continent  throiigh  those  gate- 
ways what  message  does  he  bring?  The  message  from 
the  islands  of  the  sea,  from  Japan,  from  Manchuria, 
from  China,  from  India:  "  We  trust  you  Americans;  we 
believe  in  you;  we  look  to  you  to  lift  before  us  the  light 
of  the  world.'*  Shall  we  meet  it?  You  say  it  is  impos- 
sible.    Well,  of  course,  in  our  own  strength  it  is. 

When  some  of  us  were  in  Rome  we  went  into  that  old 
palace  which  has  the  beautiful  picture  in  it  called  **  The 
Aurora."  It  is  on  a  ceiling  higher  than  this.  The  paint- 
ing is  superb;  the  colorings  are  matchless.  You  go  in 
to  look  at  it,  and  you  look  until  you  are  weary  and  you 
turn  and  say,  "  I  have  not  seen  it."  But  right  in  front 
of  you  is  a  great  mirror,  an  inferior  thing  in  an  inferior 
case.  You  sit  there  and  look  into  that  mirror,  and  look, 
and  look,  until  you  are  thrilled  with  the  sight.  What 
does  the  mirror  for  the  picture  ?  Simply  reflects  it  —  but 
it  gives  it  to  the  traveler.  We  are  weak  in  our  own 
strength,  but  put  these  bodies  of  ours  where  Christ  on 
the  throne  can  simply  shine  on  them,  and  then  lift  them 
through  organized  Sabbath -school  work  for  the  reflec- 
tion of  Him  upon  the  world,  and  wait  until  the  counting 
is  done  in  his  presence  to  hear  the  record  of  the  results. 
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An  Historic  View  of  tbe  Sunday-school 

Prol.  GEO.  W.  RICHARDS,  D.D. 

Reiomtii  Throloiical  Semimiry.  Laitimlcr.  I'a. 


B 


The  Sunday-school  is  based  on 
the  educational  function  of  the 
church  and  the  pedagogical  laws 
of  the  human  mind.  One  of  the 
]>rimary  functions  of  the  Church  is 
that  of  teaching.  Successful  reli- 
gious education  must  conform  to 
pedagogical  laws. 

That  method  which  is  most  effect- 
ve  for  the  teaching  of  English  or 
G.  w.  RicHASM,  D.D.  American  literature  is  most  desir- 
able for  teaching  Hebrew  literature. 
Doubtless  the  most  effective  method  of  instruction  is 
that  of  the  school  grouped  in  classes  led  by  a  teacher 
using  the  catechetical  or  interlocutory  method.  This 
method  has  stood  the  test  for  ages  in  the  schools  of  the 
nations,  ami  for  the  training  of  youth  will  probably 
never  be  superseded.  The  instruction  of  passive  hearers 
by  a  teacher's  continuous  discourse  Dr.  Trumbull  calls 
"a  later  seduction  of  the  adversary."  The  interlocu- 
tor)' system  a])plied  in  Bible  teaching  results  in  some 
form  of  the  Sunday-school. 

If  it  is  true  that  religious  education  is  a  necessarj' 
consequence  of  revelation,  and  that  the  mind  of  man 
naturally  inclines  to  the  catechetical  method,  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  Sunday-school  idea  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  revealed  religion.  The  facts  of  history  con- 
firm the  exixictation. 

Kxhortations  like  the  following  are  reiterated  in  the 
Old  Testament;  "  And  those  words,  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  shall  be  ujwn  thine  heart:  and  thou 
shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children  "  (Deut. 
6:  6,  7).  The  Hebrews  obeyed  this  command  not  only 
in    the   home,   but  by  systematic    instruction   throujjh 
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appointed  teachers.  In  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  the 
princes,  Levites  and  priests  "  went  about  throughout  all 
the  cities  of  Judah,  and  taught  among  the  people  "  (2 
Chron.  17:  7-9).  After  the  return  from  the  exile  the 
people  were  taught  in  the  law  under  the  leadership  of 
Ezra.  "  They  read  in  the  book,  in  the  law  of  God,  dis- 
tinctly; and  they  gave  the  sense,  so  that  they  understood 
the  reading  "  (Neh.  8:  1-8).  Both  Josephus  and  Philo 
speak  of  the  schools  connected  with  the  synagogues 
about  the  time  of  Christ.  The  latter  calls  them  '*  houses 
of  instruction,"  and  says  the  Jewish  youth  were  taught 
so  thoroughly  by  tutors  and  teachers  that  they  "  bore  the 
image  of  the  law  in  their  souls."  It  is  said  there  were 
four  hundred  and  sixty  such  schools  in  Jerusalem  alone. 

Jesus  did  not  destroy  but  adopted  the  school  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel.  "  He  went  about  teaching  in 
their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gosi>el  of  the  king- 
dom "  (Matt.  4:  23).  The  apostles  after  Pentecost 
'*  ceased  not  to  teach  and  to  preach  Jesus  as  the  Christ  " 
(Acts  5:42).  Paul  abode  in  his  own  hired  house  at 
Rome,  "preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching 
the  things  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all 
boldness  "  (Acts  28:  31). 

In  the  ancient  church  catechetical  schools  for  the 
training  of  the  young  were  connected  with  the  local 
congregations.  In  the  larger  cities  there  were  schools 
for  advanced  theological  instruction.  In  most,  if  not 
in  all,  of  these  schools  the  Socratic  method  of  teaching 
was  used.  Celsus,  the  first  and  i:)erha])s  the  keenest 
literary  opponent  of  Christianity,  paid  an  involuntary* 
tribute  to  the  educational  methods  of  the  Christians 
in  the  second  century,  when  he  charged  thorn  with 
getting  hold  of  the  children  in  the  homes  and  schools, 
and  influencing  them  by  conversiition  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  parents.  The  most  fatal  blow 
struck  at  the  church  by  the  Emperor  Julian  was  the 
taking  of  the  schools  from  its  care  and  giving  them  to 
the  state,  prohibiting  Christian  teachers. 
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The  Middle  Ages  became  dark  ages  when  the  schools 
of  the  church  declined.  The  priest  took  the  place  of 
the  teacher,  the  altar  of  the  pulpit,  the  liturgy  of  the 
Bible.  Where  teaching  of  the  Word  continued  or  was 
revived,  there  the  Christian  virtues  bloomed.  Witness 
the  Waldenses,  the  Wyclifites,  the  Hussites  and  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life. 

The  reformers  saw  that  their  work  would  become 
permanent  only  by  the  education  of  the  people.  Luther 
said:  **  God  maintains  the  church  through  the  schools." 
Catechisms  and  religious  handbooks  for  teachers  and 
parents  were  prepared  by  Zwingli,  Luther  and  Calvin. 
Protestantism  and  popular  education  stand  and  fall 
together.  The  Roman  Catholics  detected  the  secret 
of  Protestant  success  and  adopted  it.  In  the  cate- 
chism of  the  Council  of  Trent  we  are  told:  "  The  heretics 
have  chiefly  made  use  of  the  catechism  to  corrupt  the 
minds  of  Christians."  Francis  Xavier  went  through 
the  streets  of  Genoa  ringing  a  bell  and  crying  to  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  be  taught  in  religion.  Borromeo 
devoted  his  life  to  teaching  children  in  Milan.  At  his 
death,  in  1854,  he  left  743  Sunday-schools,  3,000 
teachers  and  40,000  scholars. 

The  religious  revivals  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  became  efl'ective  through  organized 
religious  teaching.  The  "  churchlets  in  the  Church  " 
arose  under  the  pastorates  of  Sj^ener  and  Franke,  the 
leaders  of  German  pietism.  In  these  gatherings  bib- 
lical subjects  were  discussed  and  the  members  edified 
one  another.  Zinzendorf  organized  his  followers  into 
bands  of  not  fewer  than  five  and  not  more  than  ten,  who 
were  under  the  care  of  a  leader  or  teacher.  Through 
Bishop  Boehler  in  London  and  by  a  j)ersonal  visit  to 
Hermhut  in  Germany,  Wesley  became  acquainted 
with  the  Moravian  system,  and  ado])ted  it  in  the  form 
of  the  class-meeting  of  Methodist  a.  Lecky  said  of 
the  Wesleyan  movement:  "  The  Methodists  apjHfar  to 
have  preached  esixicially  to  children." 
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The  educational  idea  of  the  church  took  the  distinct- 
ively modem  Sunday-school  form  under  the  leadership 
of  Robert  Raikes  in  1780,  at  Gloucester,  England. 
After  a  three  years'  experiment  in  teaching  the  neglected 
children  of  the  factory  districts,  he  published  the  results 
of  his  work.  The  fullness  of  time  for  the  Sunday-school 
had  come.  Raikes'  plan  was  taken  up  and  put  into 
practice  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  within  a 
decade.  Before  the  nineteenth  century  opened  the 
seed  was  borne  across  the  sea  and  struck  root  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  United  States.  The  Sunday-school 
rapidly  passed  from  the  stage  of  the  ragged  school  fo 
that  of  the  children's  school,  and  from  the  children's 
school  to  that  of  the  Bible  school  for  young  and  old. 

The  Sunday-school  rediscovered  the  child.  The 
ancient  prophet  saw  him  in  vision  when  he  said,  **  A 
little  child  shall  lead  them."  The  Christ  revealed  him, 
saying,  **  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  The 
Church  was  intrusted  with  him  in  the  command,  **  Feed 
my  lambs."  For  centuries  the  child  was  lost  and 
forgotten  in  church  and  state.  He  found  no  place  in 
literature  and  art.  Even  the  statesman  and  teacher 
were  not  in  sympathy  with  him.  But  the  religious 
capacities  of  children  were  underestimated  until  they 
were  revealed  in  the  Sunday-school.  Less  than  a 
century  ago  President  Wayland,  in  a  sermon  before  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union,  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  understanding  of  religious  matters  which  was 
sliown  by  children  in  the  primary  class.  One  of  the 
religious  magazines  of  1829  seriously  discussed  the 
question,  "  Can  children  reason?  "  On  the  basis  of 
answers  given  to  a  series  of  questions  by  children  from 
nine  to  twelve  years,  it  was  solemnly  decided  that  they 
can  think  for  themselves.  The  primary  teachers  of 
the  Sunday-schools  can  answer  that  question  to-day 
without  hesitation. 

With  the  recognition  of  the  child's  mental  and  spirit- 
ual capacity,  provision  was  made  for  juvenile  literature. 
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Albert  Barnes  said  he  could  have  bought  all  the 
children's  literature  in  his  boyhood  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  Franklin's  whistle.  He  was  bom  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Now  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  libraries  containing  millions  of  books  in  the 
Sunday-schools  of  the  world.  Most  of  us  may  have 
caught  the  first  glimpse  of  a  library  in  the  little  enclosure 
in  a  comer  of  a  Sunday-school  room. 

The  objection  raised  that  the  Sunday-school  lessens 
the  sense  of  parental  responsibility  and  interferes  with 
family  religion  is  contradicted  by  a  century's  experi- 
ence. The  interest  of  parents  in  the  religious  welfare  of 
their  children,  Bible  reading  and  teaching  in  the  home, 
and  family  prayer  have  increased  in  those  sections  where 
the  Sunday-school  is  most  prosperous.  Its  reflex  action 
is  perceptibly  felt  in  the  homes  of  the  nations.  It  has 
strengthened  congregations  both  by  increasing  mem- 
bership and  by  creating  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  expositions  of  Scripture. 

As  a  missionary  agency  it  is  unexcelled.  The  Sunday- 
school  is  the  forerunner  of  the  congregation.  In  the 
West  and  South,  in  the  new  sections  of  cities,  small 
bands  of  teachers  and  scholars  have  been  the  nuclei  of 
large  congregations.  The  celebrated  missionary  of 
the  American  Sunday-School  Union,  Stephen  Paxson, 
organized  more  than  1,200  Sunday-schools,  with  a 
membership  of  60,000  scholars  and  teachers.  Scores 
of  churches  grew  out  of  these  Sunday-schools. 

It  has  introduced  method  and  system  into  the  study 
of  the  Bible.  Criticise  the  International  System,  if  you 
please,  it  is  still  better  than  anything  that  preceded  it. 
Wc  have  not  yet  reached  finality.  We  are  still  in  the 
process  of  working  out  more  completely  the  Sunday- 
school  ideals.  Innumerable  helps  for  Bible  study  have 
been  produced  through  the  Sunday-school.  Univer- 
sity professors  and  college  presidents  expound  the  lesson 
weekly.  Even  the  secular  press  prints  exi)ositions  of 
the  lesson  for  the  coming  Sunday. 
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The  Sunday-school  has  made  room  for  the  layman, 
and  affords  opf)ortunity  for  the  exercise  of    his  gifts. 

We  may  even  pass  beyond  the  Church,  and  trace  the 
influence  of  the  Sunday-school  in  the  social  and  political 
order.  It  is  acknowledged  by  historians  that  it  prompted 
and  promoted  public-school  education  in  England. 
Penny  postage  in  Great  Britain  was  advocated  with,  a 
view  to  its  bearing  on  correspondence  between  teachers 
and  scholars  in  the  Sunday-schools.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  was  organized  to  meet  a  demand 
for  Bibles,  which  came  from  those  who  were  taught  io 
use  them  in  the  Sunday-schools.  The  Religious  Tract 
Society  of  Ix)ndon  was  started  to  furnish  good  reading 
for  those  who  received  a  taste  for  it  in  the  Sunday- 
schools.  John  Bright  said,  '*  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
field  of  labor,  no  field  of  Christian  benevolence,  which 
has  yielded  a  greater  harvest  to  our  national  interests 
and  national  character  than  the  great  institution  of 
the  Sunday-school." 

We  have  passed  through  another  commencement 
season.  From  the  halls  of  young  academies  and  ancient 
universities  thousands  of  graduates  have  gone  forth. 
These  institutions,  with  just  pride,  glory  in  the  part 
they  take  in  the  making  of  manhood  and  womanhood, 
of  civil  and  religious  institutions.  They  celebrate  the 
praises  of  their  alumni  whose  fame  has  made  their  alma 
mater  illustrious. 

There  is  a  modest  school  which  has  no  commence- 
ments. Its  faeulty  has  no  titles.  Its  pupils  have  no 
renown.  Sometimes  it  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men. 
Yet  in  the  members,  the  quality  and  influence  of  its 
alumni,  coextensive  with  the  globe,  it  yields  the  palm 
to  none.  When  the  Book  of  Life  is  read,  when  the 
mysterious  forces  that  make  for  character  are  revealed, 
when  the  quiet  influence  of  personality  is  discerned, 
then  we  shall  do  homage  not  to  the  classic  halls  of  the 
university,  not  to  the  school  house  on  the  hill,  but  to  the 
little  Sunday-school  around  the  comer. 
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The  Relation  of  the  Religious  and  Secular  Press 
to  the  Sunday-school 


^^^^^^^■^^H  Few  of  us  adequately  realize  the 
^^^^^^^^^^B  stupendous  potency  of  the  tyx>es, 
^^m  ^^H    the    incalculable    influence    of    the 

^H|  ^^^^^1  public  press  in  creating  sentiment, 
^K.  ^^,^^B  i"  molding  and  directing  public 
^^^  .W^^^l  opinion,  in  manufacturing  cunvic- 
^^V  Vl^l^^l  tions  over  continent- wide  areas,  so 
^^^L  ^^^F^H  that  multitudes  of  people  every- 
^^^^L  ._  ^^P  where  are  getting  to  think  about  the 
^^^^^  ^^H  same  thing  at  the  same  time.  With 
L«vi  GiuiiiT,  D.D.  this  great  force  it  behooves  us  to 
see  that  our  Sunday-school  cause 
is  rightly  allied. 

I.*t  it  be  freely  and  graciously  acknowledged,  on 
behalf  of  the  best  papers  of  our  land,  that  they  do 
give  much  representation  both  to  Sunday-schools  and 
to  other  religious  objects,  that  they  give  expositions 
of  the  Sunday-school  lesson  each  week,  and  that  they 
practically  propose,  as  they  best  can,  to  report  the  pro- 
ceedings of  such  conventions  as  this.  But  this  cannot 
be  said  of  all  papers.  Does  it  not  come  among  us  as 
a  painful  reflection  and  also  as  something  of  a  mys- 
terious enigma,  why  it  is  that  the  papers  find  such  large 
space  for  sporting  news  and  fashion  neww,  and  such  little 
space,  apparently,  for  things  religious?  When  we  con- 
sider that  religious  people  to-day  form  two  thirds  uf 
the  community  everywhere,  and  the  churches  are  great 
social  centers,  and  the  questions  of  religion  arc  the  most 
important  which  can  onttr  into  any  human  considera- 
tion or  into  our  lives,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  there  is 
so  little  said  about  it?  Should  not  the  motto  of  every 
editor  of  any  and  every  secular  pa|jer  be,  "  The  best 
facts,  the  best  things,  in  the  best  way  "?     And   should 
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they  not  pay  proportionate  attention  to  civil  life  and 
educational  science  and  religion  as  well  as  the  things 
which  are  ephemeral  and  of  merely  passing  note? 

The  secular  editor  ought  to  see  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quently referring  to  the  great  work  of  the  Sunday-school 
and  of  religion  in  general,  for  the  sake  of  balancing  up 
in  the  character-building  of  our  youth  a  moral  stamina  ' 
as  against  the  perhaps  too  great  intellectualism.  They 
ought  to  see  that  the  danger  of  our  times  is  not  that  our 
youth  should  not  be  smart,  but  that  they  should  not  be 
good.  With  thirty  hours  a  week  in  mathematics  and 
history,  and,  perhaps,  a  brief  half  hour  in  Sunday- 
school  for  moral  instruction,  how  shall  we  expect  truly 
balanced  character?  We  want  that  our  youth  should 
know  how  to  balance  up  their  bank  accoimts;  but  we 
want  to  have  them  do  it  without  putting  a  cool  thousand 
in  their  pockets.  We  want  them  to  know  something 
about  geography,  but  something  more  than  the  shortest 
route  to  Canada.  We  want  them  to  know  something 
about  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  but  will  excuse  them 
from  doing  this  for  anarchistic  purposes  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  dynamite. 

We  want  them  to  know  that  the  Ten  Commandments 
are  quite  as  important  as  the  ten  digits,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  character  as  the  formation  of  characters;  that 
purity  is  as  much  as  physics,  and  manners  as  mathe- 
matics, and  honor  as  grades  in  history.  We  want  them 
to  feel  that  a  lie  is  worse  than  Latin  misconstrued,  and 
bad  associations  worse  than  bad  English,  and  man- 
slaughter a  little  worse  than  murdering  the  king's  Eng- 
lish. We  want  them  to  be  convinced  that  there  are  some 
things  pure  beside  right  angles,  and  some  things  vulgar 
besides  vulgar  fractions.  We  plead,  then,  for  the  Sun- 
day-school; and  every  editor  ought  to  plead  for  the 
Sunday-school  and  for  religious  instruction,  as  a  necessary 
counterpart  to  the  intellectualism  of  the  day  schools. 

The  secular  editor  ought  to  impress  upon  his  readers 
the  necessity  for  larger  familiarity  upon  the  part  of  our 
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youth  with  our  English  Bible.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  is  done  in  the  Sunday-school  itself  and  in  the 
church,  facts  come  to  us  which  prove  the  lamentable 
ignorance,  even  of  those  in  the  colleges,  of  the  old  classic 
stories  in  the  book  upon  which  our  literature  is  founded, 
and  our  civilization,  our  art,  our  poetry,  our  song,  and 
all  that  is  highest  and  best. 

This  has  a  serious  aspect,  when  we  think  of  a  gen- 
eration growing  up  in  such  ignorance  of  this  book. 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  newspapers  might  well  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  that  fact.  The  editors 
of  our  times  might  well  show  the  necessity  of  the 
education  of  the  Sunday-school  in  regard  to  citizenship. 
When  we  think  of  the  youth  who  so  soon  shall  be  the 
practical  rulers  of  our  land  and  bear  the  burdens  of 
sovereignty,  is  it  not  a  necessity  that  they  should  take 
that  serious  sense  of  obligation  upon  them  in  the  fear  of 
God  ?  When  we  think  of  those  who  are  ruling  us  to-day 
in  demagoguery,  of  the  chicanery  and  paltering  of  our 
times,  of  the  scandalous  revelations  which  have  shocked 
us  across  the  border,  when  we  see 

"Men  loud  against  all  forms  of  power, 

Unfurnished  brows,  temj)estuous  tongues, 
Expecting  all  things  in  an  hour. 
Brass  mouths  and  iron  tongues,*'  — 

when  we  see  these  things,  then  it  is  that  we  see  that  out 
of  our  Sunday-schools  there  should  come  the  young  men 
of  conscientious  hearts  and  lives  of  probity  and  of  devo- 
tion, both  to  God  and  to  country,  who,  kneeling  at  the 
altars  of  the  state,  shall  consecrate  themsc*lves  for  high- 
est service  to  their  time. 

It  seems  to  mc  that  the  secular  editor  has  not  meas- 
ured the  size  of  the  Sunday-school  problem.  If  you  read 
the  proceedings  of  the  Religious  Educational  Associa- 
tion, you  find  that  the  Sunday-school  cause  goes  out 
not  only  into  the  home,  but  into  correspondence  courses 
and  summer  assemblies,  and  music  and  art  and  litera- 
ture ;  it  is  interwedged  and  interlocked  with  all  the  great 
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sources  of  humanity;  and  so  it  is  well  worth  the  sym- 
pathy and  attentive  consideration  of  the  publishers  of 
our  land. 

I  turn  to  the  function  of  the  religious  journalist,  as  I 
see  it.  I  think  that  the  editor  will  have  to  be  continually 
stirring  up  himself,  and  keeping  at  it,  in  order  to  see  the 
real  dimensions  of  this  great  cause.  Of  course  the 
editor  of  a  family  journal  cannot  make  it  such  a  paper 
as  the  Sunday  School  Times,  but  he  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  things 
which  is  laid  upon  him  to  give  to  his  people.  The  temp- 
tation to  the  editor  may  be,  for  instance,  if  he  has  been 
a  preacher  or  a  theologian,  to  let  the  Sunday-school  drop 
out  of  his  thought  and  attention.  He  may  be  discuss- 
ing ponderous  theological  problems  all  the  time, 'and 
letting  the  child  and  the  childlike  go  by.  It  is  necessary 
that  he  should  make  a  department  for  the  Sunday-school 
cause  in  his  own  paper,  and  keep  himself  informed  of 
the  progress  of  that  cause ;  that  he  should  keep  in  touch 
always  with  its  most  progressive  editors,  and  with  the 
plans  and  devices  which  have  worked  well  everywhere, 
and  get  expert  writers  to  help  mark  these,  and  to  con- 
tribute that  which  shall  appear  editorially;  and,  per- 
haps, to  have  some  one  on  his  staff  who  shall  be  an 
expert  editor  in  that  direction  and  contribute  to  his 
columns  the  very  best  that  can  be  given.  And  not 
only  can  he  speak  upon  Sunday-school  architecture  and 
hygiene  and  the  like,  but  he  should  emphasize  a  better 
grade  of  Sunday-school  music.  The  Sunday-school  music 
of  to-day  is  so  deplorable  in  many  respects  that  it  is 
almost  enough  to  make  the  angels  weep.  It  is  a  pity  of 
pities  that  our  children  are  growing  up  in  almost  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  worthy  and  stimulating  and  majestic 
hymnody  of  the  fathers;  and  that  in  its  stead  is  sub- 
stituted doggerel  verse,  and  worse  than  slushy  and 
ephemeral  tunes. 

I  believe  that  the  editor  can,  in  his  function  of  auto- 
crat, stir  up  the  general  public  to  the  necessity  of  their 
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sympathy  with  the  Sxmday-school  cause.  I  refer  to 
the  public  within  our  churches.  I  was  a  pastor  twenty- 
five  years  before  taking  up  the  editorial  pen,  and  my 
heart  was  grieved  again  and  again  to  see  the  almost 
absolute  indifference  of  Christian  people  to  the  Sunday- 
school.  Whenever  there  was  a  Sunday-school  conven- 
tion, these  people  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
I  have  known  many  a  man  and  women  who  never  came 
into  the  Sunday-school  room,  and  did  not  know  what 
was  the  name  of  the  Simday-school  teacher  of  their 
children.  They  were  committing  their  children,  for  the 
molding  of  their  characters,  to  absolute  strangers, 
about  whom  they  knew  nothing.  The  papers,  and  all 
Christians  everywhere,  should,  in  the  name  of  God,  try 
to  rectify  this  indifference,  and  bring  these  people  to  a 
better  mind. 

The  pastors  themselves  can  be  stirred  up  by  the  reli- 
gious newspapers.  The  pastor  must  be  reminded  that  he 
has  no  larger  and  more  hopeful  field  for  his  activities 
than  the  Sunday-school,  that  here  is  the  open  door, 
and  a  harvest  for  his  immediate  harvesting,  and  fruit 
for  his  grasping.  And  by  the  forming  of  catechetical 
and  instructional  classes,  by  wise  and  sympathetic 
touch  with  his  Sunday-school,  by  always  being  in  the 
Sunday-school,  whether  as  teacher  or  as  circulating 
about  from  class  to  class  and  encouraging  all  in  the 
school,  keeping  his  hand  upon  all  departments,  he  will 
gain  more  than  by  any  other  equal  output  of  mind  and 
heart.  The  pastor  must  feci,  too,  that  the  great  business 
of  the  Sunday-school  is  not  simply  to  give  something 
about  the  dates  of  kings  and  the  geography  of  the  Holy 
Land,  but  the  great  business  of  the  Sunday-school  is 
the  making  of  holy  character;  and  he  is  to  see  that 
the  Sunday-school  is  not  sidetracked  from  that  main 
purpose. 

He  is  to  have  his  mind  informed  and  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  great  development  of  Bible  study  to-day  in 
Bible  classes  everywhere.     And  the  religious  paper  can. 
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both  for  him  and  the  laity  too,  show,  perhaps,  that  the 
various  schools  of  religious  interpretation  are  not  so 
far  apart  as  sometimes  they  seem.  And  they  can  quiet 
the  alarm  which  is  very  frequently  manifest,  as  if  the 
foundations  of  religion  were  going  out. 

The  religious  editors  can  show  that  the  Bible  is  not 
a  book  of  geology  or  of  chronology  or  of  antiquities  or 
of  religious  literature,  but  a  book  of  spirit;  that  God 
offers  us  salvation,  and  that  he  who  would  be  a  man  of 
God  may  be  completely  furnished  unto  all  good  works. 
There  is  the  great  thing  about  the  Scriptures;  that  is 
the  great  purpose  and  function  of  them.  And  I  believe 
that,  to  the  teaching  force,  for  the  constituency  of  the 
Simday-school  itself,  the  religious  newspaper  can  come 
with  something  which  shall  be  very  helpful.-  It  can 
encourage  all  to  regard  the  school  as  a  school,  and  not 
simply  as  a  social  meeting-place  for  an  hour.  It  can 
come  to  them  and  brace  them  up  along  the  line  of  their 
studies  and  other  forms  of  training.  It  can  come  to  the 
children  themselves,  for  instance,  and  encourage  them, 
in  the  lack  of  such  forces  as  we  can  exert  in  the  public 
schools  by  the  state  behind  us. 

We  can  appeal  to  chivalry  and  win  young  people  in 
our  schools  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  school  up  so  as 
to  have  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  very  finest  and  best. 
We  can  appeal  to  the  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  by 
reading  the  very  best  books.  We  can  encourage  the 
teachers  to  move  themselves  along  the  most  modem 
pedagogical  lines.  And  at  the  same  time  that  we  stand 
by  what  has  been  and  what  is  in  the  present  Sunday- 
school  teaching  (let  me  speak  no  word  but  of  honor 
and  appreciation  for  those  who  are  doing  such  devoted 
work  in  our  Sunday-schools!)  we  can  say,  "  Yes,  you  have 
done  well,  but  there  is  better  yet  before  you."  An<l  at 
the  same  time  that  we  honor  the  International  Lesson 
System  for  what  it  has  done  and  is  doing  in  unifying 
Christendom,  we  can  say,  **  Where  that  was  good  in 
the  past,  we  see  an  even  better  system  before  us.  *     It 
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needs  expansion  and  development;  and  to-day,  by  the 
action  of  this  assembly,  we  are  taking  a  step  in  advance. 
And  God  is  always  calling  us  forward  into  larger  life  for 
the  sake  of  his  kingdom  and  his  cause. 

And,  finally,  we  must  go  into  the  home  and  show  how 
the  home  is  correlated  with  the  Sunday-school  and  the 
church,  and  the  fallacy  and  heresy  of  having  parents 
throw  all  the  responsibility  of  their  children  over  on 
the  public-school  teacher  and  the  Sunday-school  teacher. 
Institutionalism  is  an  awful  heresy.  The  father  and 
mother  must  cooperate  with  the  church  and  public 
school  in  building  up  a  religious  character  for  children, 
in  telling  the  Bible  themselves,  in  having  family  worship, 
in  making  the  old  book  a  familiar  book,  in  filling  out  and 
making  characters.  And  by  and  by,  home  and  church 
and  public  school  and  Sunday-school  cooperating,  the 
old  world  will  be  redeemed. 

**  'Tis  coming  up  the  steeps  of  time, 

And  this  old  world  is  growing  brighter ; 
We  cannot  see  its  dawn  sublime, 

But  high  hopes  make  the  heart  throb  lighter. 
Our  bones  may  molder  in  the  ground. 

When  time  shall  wake  the  world  with  wonder; 
But  we  have  felt  it  gathering  round. 

We  have  heard  its  peals  of  distant  thunders. 
'Tis  coming;  yes,  'tis  coming." 


Out  Debt  to  ike  Old  Guard 
Our  Debt  to  the  Old  Guard 


I  PresbyleriaH  Hiiloncal  Socicly 

My  address  is  a  plea  to  the  "  living 

[iresent  "  for  just  remembrance  of 
the  iindyinK  past.  It  is  permitted 
ino  tu  stand  for  a  brief  space  amid 
this  marvekms  scene  of  ]ife  and 
enthusiasm,  and  turn  back  the  for- 
ward rush  of  thought  to  those  who 
have  made  the  scene  possible,  — 
The     Olf)     Guard     of   Organized 

Sunday-school  Work. 

H.  C  McCooK,  D.D.  We  may  gauRe  the  character  and 
work  of  the  Sunday-school  pioneers 
by  the  progress  which  the  cause  has  made.  Stand  by 
the  vast  wheatfields  of  the  Northwest,  ripening  under 
the  June  sun.  What  a  vision  of  prosperity ;  what  hope 
of  the  nearby  harvest!  But  one's  thought  may  voyage 
back  over  that  sea  of  golden  grain  to  the  sjtringtime. 
There  were  gt>od  plowing  and  good  sowing  and  faithful 
culture  as  well  as  good  seed  and  good  soil!  You  to-day 
are  rejoicing  in  the  harvest  of  twenty  million  Sunday- 
school  scholars  and  workers,  and  in  the  promise  of  yet 
wider  fields  and  fuller  spiritual  harvests.  But  through 
the  vista  of  thirty,  forty,  fifty  years  you  may  see  the 
pioneers  of  this  cause  and  convention  penetrating  the 
wilderness,  breaking  up  the  soil,  scattering  the  precious 
seed.  And  all  that  meant  wise  planning,  thoughtful, 
far-seeing  mcihods,  patience,  zeal,  skill,  as  well  as  hard 
work.  Such  fruitage  and  such  ingatherings  never  come 
by  chance. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  significant  features 
of  this  convention  is  the  exposition  of  Sunday-school 
equipments  gathered  under  the  directorship  of  Dr. 
Blackall.     It  is  a  rare  objective   presentation  of  that 
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wealth  of  love,  taste,  skill,  ingenuity  and  money  that 
is  lavished  upon  the  religious  training  of  young  people. 
Books,  charts,  cards,  pictures,  magazines,  papers,  lesson 
leaflets,  maps,  blackboards,  Bibles  and  sundry  miscel- 
lanies show,  in  an  impressive  object  lesson,  what  modem 
Sunday-school  workers  are  doing  and  whither  their 
thoughts  and  purposes  tend. 

Stretched  along  one  wall  is  the  historical  collection  of 
the  **  American  Sunday-School  Union,"  the  noble 
mother  of  organized  work  for  child-saving  in  America. 
You  will  follow  Dr.  Rice  from  case  to  case,  and  from 
object  to  object,  the  gradual  development  throughout 
the  nineteenth  century  of  Sunday-school  methods  and 
equipments. 

You  will  perceive  that  these  historic  remainders  of 
that  earlv  dav  and  work  are  reminders  that  the  Old 
Guard  were  broad-minded  and  farseeing  men  and 
women.  Already  they  had  grasped  the  truths  that  lie 
at  the  core  of  real  progress  and  reform.  They  had 
measured  the  immensity  of  their  work,  and  its  vital 
importance  to  the  establishment  of  religion  and  of 
national  prosperity,  and  they  had  formed  a  just  con- 
ception of  the  best  methods  of  success. 

We  have  far  advanced  beyond  the  lines  then  occu- 
pied. As  with  other  things,  Sunday-school  ideas  and 
methods  have  undergone  evolution;  and  modem 
workers  have  improved  upon  the  Old  Guard,  as,  indeed, 
survivors  of  the  Old  Guard  have  improved  upon  them- 
selves. Perhaps  in  some  things  the  pendulum  has 
swung  too  far  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  arc,  as  in  regard 
to  memorizing  Scripture  and  the  teaching  of  a  catechism 
that  may  give  our  youth  the  mastery  of  an  intelligent 
system  of  Christian  doctrine. 

But  the  pioneers  had  in  them  the  root  of  the  matter. 
They  were  strong,  wise  and  earnest  men  and  women. 
They  were  possessed  by  that  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
which  mark  those  who  have  been  seized  by  great  truths 
and   principles.      They  were  genuine  enthusiasts, — "in 
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Godists,'*  as  the  derivative  (en  theos)  implies.  They 
were  idealists;  if  you  please,  dreamers.  But  dreamers 
like  the  youthful  Joseph,  whose  visions  at  Hebron, 
imf)ossible  as  they  seemed  to  his  imsympathetic  and 
unseeing  kindred,  were  all  to  be  realized. 

The  First  Convention  of  A.D.  1832 

These  are  general  claims  and  statements.  Let  us 
particularize,  taking  the  First  National  Convention  of 
1832  as  a  starting  point  for  a  few  details  that  may  show 
the  spirit  and  purposes  of  the  Old  Guard.  Our  next 
convention  will  mark  the  passing  of  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  this  body,  a  fact  that 
ought  to  give  the  Louisville  meeting  special  significance. 
It  is  not  easy  for  the  youth  of  this  generation  to  con- 
ceive the  vast  and  radical  changes  in  all  fields  that 
three  quarters  of  a  century  have  wrought. 

In  1832  Chicago,  the  second  city  of  the  United  States, 
was  unborn.  The  states  that  have  sent  to  this  conven- 
tion a  large  part  of  its  two  thousand  representatives 
were  like  parallels  of  latitude,  imaginary  lines  drawn 
upon  a  territorial  wilderness.  Men  had  learned  that 
the  treeless  prairies  could  be  utilized  for  human  habi- 
tations, and  the  course  of  empire  was  setting  westward, 
very  slowly,  and  not  with  the  mighty  sweep  of  later 
days.  On  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the  Old  Guard  were 
singing, 

**  Far  out  upon  the  prairie 

There  many  children  dwell, 
Who  never  read  the  Bible 
Nor  hear  the  Sabbath  bell." 

They  do  not  sing  it  now.  Why?  The  prairies  have 
been  made  to  blossom,  not  only  as  the  rose,  but  with  the 
rose, — the  Rose  of  Sharon.  "  There  many  children 
dwell  "?  There  were  not  so  very  many  in  those  days. 
There  are  millions  of  them  now  in  prairie  states,  and 
they  know  their  Bibles,  and  their  hearts  give  back 
glad  echoes  to  the  sound  of  Sabbath  bells.     They  owe  it 
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largely  to  the  initiative  of  the  Old  Sunday-school  Guard 
and  their  allies  and  associates,  who  planted  th'e  first 
prairie  Sunday-schools. 

There  were  two  hundred  miles  of  railroad  in  North 
America  when  that  first  convention  met  in  New  York. 
To-day  the  iron  rails  interlace  the  continent  like  the 
meshes  of  a  spider's  web.  And  of  the  thousands  of 
towns  and  villages  along  their  lines,  there  is  probably 
not  one  in  which  there  is  not  a  Sunday-school.  The 
Old  Guard  planned  and  planted  the  institutions  and 
agencies  that  followed  population  along  those  iron  ways 
with  the  children's  church  and  Bible  school. 

There  is  no  great  branch  of  evangelical  Christianity 
that  does  not  have  its  Sunday-school  department  and 
secretary  and  missionaries.  The  Old  Guard,  working 
within  their  denominational  lines,  planned  and  organ- 
ized them  all.  Their  Christian  catholicity,  shown  so 
notably  in  this  union  organization,  stimulated  rather 
than  smothered  their  devotion  to  their  own  particular 
churches. 

Sunday-schools  originated  in  England,  but  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  the  Sunday-school  cause  had  its 
chief  impulse  and  formative  influence  from  America. 
Following  a  law  of  expansion  and  growth  that  seems  to 
mark  transplanted  humanity,  that  institution  took  on 
a  new  life  and  character  here.  The  Sunday-school  has 
been  widely  introduced  upon  the  continent;  and  al- 
though it  has  by  no  means  broken  down  all  the  iron 
bars  of  ecclesiastical  conservatism,  it  is  blessing  a  multi- 
tude of  children  and  adults.  It  was  the  Old  Guard  who 
originated  that  beneficent  European  propaganda,  which 
you  of  this  generation  are  pushing  in  Italy  and  in  Japan. 

Certainly  the  Old  Guard  had  something  to  learn  that 
you  have  learned  or  are  learning.  But  they  had  hospi- 
table minds  to  receive  new  truths.  That  is  a  quality -of 
strong  characters  and  is  a  great  gift.  For  example, 
in  that  convention  of  1832  they  discussed  the  use  of 
the  rod  in  Sunday-school  discipline.     You  are  not  wiser 
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than  Solomon,  but  you  would  hardly  take  up  that  sub- 
ject in  this  convention,  although  there  have  doubtless 
been  times  when  you  have  felt  that  a  bit  of  "  birch  oil  " 
might  have  a  modifying  effect  upon  some  of  your  pupils. 
Again,  the  majority  of  schools  represented  in  that 
first  convention  had  not  a  scholar  to  ref)ort  as  entering 
the  church  on  profession  of  faith.  That  may  have  been 
due  in  some  measure  to  defective  reports;  but  it  indi- 
cated a  condition  upon  which  the  present  showed  vast 
improvement  when  your  secretary  ref)orted  nearly  a 
quarter  million  conversions  during  the  last  triennium. 
It  took  our  fathers  a  long  time  to  learn  that  divine  grace 
can  call  and  convert  into  God's  kingdom  a  child  Sam- 
uel quite  as  easily  as  an  adult  Sanhedrist  Saul  of 
Tarsus!  Some  of  us  have  only  half  learned  the  lesson, 
even  now. 

That  first  convention  recommended  the  classification 
of  scholars,  especially  the  separation  of  the  wee  ones  into 
infant  classes.  There  you  have  the  norm  of  that  beau- 
tiful modem  development,  our  Primary  Department. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  the  Old  Guard  that  the  portion 
of  Scripture  assigned  to  the  whole  school  could  not  be 
adapted  to  the  younglings.  Their  views  were  expressed 
in  an  apothegm  which  (if  your  speaker  may  be  permitted 
to  quote  himself)  was  spoken  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  —  there  never  was  a  piece  of  meat  cut  for 
the  adult  from  which  one  could  not  make  a  bowl  of 
broth  for  the  baby! 

That  convention  of  1832  recommended  that  the  whole 
congregation,  young  and  old,  take  part  in  Bible  study. 
We  have  not  gone  much  beyond  that,  have  we?  On 
last  Friday  night  I  heard  with  rapt  attention  the  mas- 
terly address  of  Bishop  Vincent  on  the  "  Future  of  the 
Sunday-school."  I  seemed  to  be  listening  to  an  ancient 
seer  painting  upon  the  clouds  of  vision  scenes  of  an 
ideal  future,  to  which  he  was  pointing  the  men  and 
women  of  a  new  generation,  and  bidding  them  transmute 
it  into  reality  by  the  power  of  faith  and  consecrated  toil. 
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Did  you  mark  the  perspective  point  of  the  picture,  — 
the  point  toward  which  all  its  lines  tended?  Was  it 
not  this  —  the  whole  Church  of  Qod,  and  every  par- 
ticular congregation  thereof  gathered  around  the  Holy 
Bible  in  study,  research  and  conversation  upon  the 
teachings  of  the  Word?  The  Church  a  Bible  school  for 
infants,  for  children,  for  youth,  for  adults,  each  class 
in  its  degree  mastering  the  vital  doctrines  and  ethics 
of  Christianity  unto  the  saving  and  sanctification  of  all ! 

Carried  away  with  the  seer's  vision,  I  leaned  forward 
from  my  seat  as  though  to  peer  with  him  into  the 
future  and  catch  every  line  and  shade  and  hue  of  his 
picture.  And  then,  by  one  of  those  touches  of  mental 
association  whose  mysteries  no  one  has  solved,  I  was 
suddenly  borne  back  almost  half  a  century  to  a  quiet 
Sabbath  scene  in  a  rural  church  among  the  beautiful 
hills  of  western  Pennsylvania. 

The  service  was  closed.  The  venerable  pastor  de- 
scended from  his  pulpit  to  the  dais  before  the  precentor's 
desk.  There  he  stood,  a  saint,  a  local  bishop  of  his 
large  flock,  a  scholar  who  knew  his  Greek  Testament  as 
well  as  his  English,  and  knew  that  as  few  men  know  it 
now.  His  voice  trembled  with  the  stress  of  age  as  he 
began  to  catechize  his  people.  Not  in  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism—  oh,  no!  that  was  for  the  children;  but  in  the 
larger  catechism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  that 
superb  manual  of  Christian  doctrines  and  duties  whose 
mastery  makes  one  a  trained  theologian. 

From  seat  to  seat  the  questions  went  and  the  answers 
came.  Men  and  women  and  youth  all  took  part  promptly 
and  well.  And  they  knew  not  only  the  answers,  but 
the  Scriptural  proof  texts,  which  range  through  the 
whole  Word  of  God,  and  whose  mastery  will  make  one 
a  master  of  his  Bible.  I  was  a  college  student  then,  and 
in  training  for  the  ministry,  but  I  could  not  stand  the 
test  borne  so  well  by  that  country  congregation.  Fifty 
years  ago!  And  that  was  no  new  custom,  but  had  its 
roots  in  a  more  distant  past! 
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Those  country  folk  were  ignorant  of  the  shibboleth 
of  modem  advanced  methods  of  Bible-school  work. 
They  were  following  the  manner  of  their  fathers,  wholly 
unconscious  that  they  were  doing  a  rare  and  noteworthy 
thing.  But,  tell  me,  had  they  not  well-nigh  grasped 
the  goal  toward  which  our  highest  endeavors  were 
pointed  ? 

We  shall  ill  serve  our  cause  if  we  fail  to  see  and  appre- 
ciate the  men  and  methods  of  the  past  that  have  wrought 
such  results.  I>et  the  excess  of  our  self-applause  and 
gratulation  over  the  splendid  achievements  of  to-day 
be  mellowed  by  the  remembrance  of  what  our  ancestors 
have  done.  Let  us  rise  to  a  wiser  and  steadier  endeavor 
after  our  ideals  from  a  just  knowledge  of  what  our 
predecessors   have   achieved. 

The  Old  Guard  as  Pioneers  of  Uniform  Lessons 

l^t  us  make  a  final,  and  it  will  be  a  crucial  test,  of 
the  advanced  views  and  farseeing  plans  of  the  fathers 
of  that  convention  of  1832.  The  system  of  uniform 
lessons  that  is  counted  the  highest  achievement  and  is 
the  special  pride  of  our  modem  Sunday-school  organi- 
zation, lay  there  in  germ  in  the  discussions  and  trans- 
actions. One  of  the  topics  considered  was  the  value  of 
uniform  Bible  lessons  for  ih?  whole  land.  The  system 
of  "  a  verse  a  day  and  the  same  verse  for  all  "  was 
commended.  It  is  stated  in  a  report  of  the  convention 
that  there  were  then  sixty  thousand  persons  thus  study- 
ing lessons  in  unison,  and  a  periodical  was  devoted  to 
the  elucidation  of  this  uniform  lesson. 

The  question  of  uniform  lessons  as  the  pioneers  had 
to  face  it  was  presented  in  a  threefold  form.  First,  in 
the  individual  school.  The  old  go-as-you-please  plan, 
which  left  every  teacher  liberty  to  select  a  lesson  in  any 
part  of  the  Bible  that  seemed  good,  was  already  dis- 
credited among  the  more  intelligent  conductors  of 
Sunday-schools.  But  it  had  a  wide  vogue  even  fifty 
years  ago,  and  your  speaker  remembers  attending  in  his 
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childhood  a  school  conducted  in  that  way.  The  awak- 
ened spirit  of  progress  in  the  Old  Guard  made  short 
work  of  it;  and  soon  it  was  the  rule  that  every  class 
in  any  individual  school  be  engaged  upon  the  same 
portion  of  Scripture. 

Then  came  the  question  of  denominational  uniformity 
throughout  all  the  schools  in  every  denomination  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  the  same  lesson  should  be  taught  on 
the  same  Sunday.  The  "  Berean  Lessons  "  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  were  in  full  use  and  favor 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Vincent.  The  Baptist 
Publication  Society  was  working  upon  similar  lines.  li\ 
the  Presbyterian  Church  the  *'  Westminster  Lessons," 
directed  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Dulles  and  edited  by  your  speaker, 
were  working  on  the  second  annual  series  of  lessons  on 
the  Life  of  Jesus.  Already  there  had  been  laid  out  a 
tentative  series  of  normal  textbooks  for  teachers, 
covering  Biblical,  doctrinal,  historical,  biographical 
and  pedagogical  material,  with  a  plan  for  local  and 
state  teachers*  institutes.  A  curriculum  of  Bible  study 
had  been  arranged  covering  an  eight  years'  course  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments;  and  other  plans  for  advanced 
and  supplemental  studies  were  under  consideration 
when  the  third  phase  of  uniform  lessons,  viz.,  the  present 
International  Lesson  System,  was  forced  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  churches.  The  wisdom  of  its  introduction 
at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  adopted  was  seriously 
doubted.  The  habitual  conservative  tendencies  in  the 
several  denominations  had  not  been  convinced  by 
sufficient  previous  discussion.  They  had  just  yielded 
in  the  matter  of  denominational  uniformity,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  asking  a  good  deal  so  soon  thereafter  to 
embark  in  a  new  experiment.  There  were  vested  in- 
terests to  be  considered  by  those  who  were  preparing 
and  furnishing  the  several  denominational  systems.  A 
change  without  previous  knowledge  and  preparation 
would  put  serious  inconvenience  and  loss  upon  some 
of  the  publication  houses,  and  threatened  grave  danger 
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to  the  general  and  cordial  adoption  in  the  futiire  of  any 
suggested  scheme  of  interdenominational  uniformity. 
But,  as  is  well  known,  the  persistency  of  Mr.  Jacobs 
prevailed,  and  this  convention  launched  that  system 
which,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  largely 
held  the  approval  of  nearly  the  entire  evangelical  church 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  in  a  large  measure 
of  the  British  churches. 

But  the  point  for  you  to  note  here  is  this:  The  norm 
of  the  present  International  Lesson  System  was  consid- 
ered and  approved  by  the  Old  Guard  eighty  years  ago! 
As  early  as  March,  1824,  the  American  Simday-School 
Union  issued  a  list  of  **  Selected  I^essons  "  for  one  year, 
following  apparently  a  scheme  which  had  been  success- 
fully used  in  New  York.  These  lessons  were  divided 
into  four  parts,  one  for  each  quarter  of  the  year.  There 
were  forty-nine  lessons  for  the  year,  the  remaining  Sab- 
baths being  given  up  to  quarterly  examination  of  the 
scholars. 

This  plan  was  successfvilly  introduced  into  Sunday- 
schools  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Albany, 
and  awakened  great  enthusiasm.  The  New  York 
Sunday-School  Union  proposed  a  second  course  of 
Selected  Uniform  lessons,  and  that  was  issued.  It  was 
intended  to  occupy  every  Sabbath  throughout  the  year, 
except  the  first  Sabbath  of  every  month,  which  was 
devoted  to  instruction  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  i.  e.^ 
a  practical  course  in  Christian  morals,  and  one  Sunday 
in  every  quarter,  which  was  given  to  a  general  review 
and  examination  before  the  pastor.  Surely  that  has 
an  up-to-date  sound,  has  it  not? 

Now,  you  must  recall  the  fact  that,  in  1832,  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday-School  Union  was  the  common  pivot  of 
nearly  all  the  organized  Sunday-school  work  in  the 
United  States.  The  undenominational  and  unclerical 
feature  of  its  organization  gave  it  a  recognized  standing 
with  all  the  churches.  It  had  organized  and  was  organ- 
izing local  and  state  auxiliary  unions  with  the  essential 
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characteristics  of  those  which  this  convention  has 
favored  and  established.  These  unions  were  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  settled  states.  They  formed 
a  bond  of  union  and  a  common  rallying  ground  for  all 
Sunday-school  workers.  They  had  the  facilities  for 
giving  their  uniform  Selected  Lessons  and  Union 
Question  Books  wide  and  catholic  circulation,  and  they 
did  so.  And  thus  they  did  much  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  the  present  International  System. 

No  truthful  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  this 
interesting  movement  will  fail  to  give  a  leading  place 
therein,  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  efficient  pre- 
paratory agents  to  this  venerable  institution,  the  pioneer 
of  pioneers,  which  to-day  is  better  equipped  and  better 
endowed  for  its  cooperative  work  than  ever  before. 
Nor  can  just  history  omit  the  important  part  taken  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  international 
lessons  by  such  undenominational  publications  as  the 
Sunday  School  Times  of  Philadelphia  and  the  National 
Teacher  of  Chicago. 

Perhaps  the  purpose  and  aims  of  the  earlier  days 
are  best  uncovered  by  some  of  the  mottoes  or  watch- 
words or  war-cries  adopted  by  the  Illinois  conventions 
of  Jacksonville,  Duquoin,  Decatur,  Peoria,  Bloomington 
and  elsewhere.  First  of  all  was  **  Organize!  "  They 
aimed  at  an  organization  of  all  the  Sunday-schools  in 
ever}'  county  of  the  state.  The  difference  between  a 
monad  and  a  man  considered  as  an  animal,  is  one  of 
organization.  Low  life  is  simply  low  organization;  the 
highest  life  expresses  the  highest  organization.  Men 
die,  organized  institutions  live.  He  who  has  linked  his 
life  by  his  influence,  his  work,  his  gifts  with  a  vital 
institution,  a  church,  a  Sunday-school,  a  college,  a 
imiversity,  any  scheme  for  human  betterment  with  life- 
germs  therein,  has  taken  a  guaranty  upon  the  perpetu- 
ity of  the  best  part  of  him,  —  his  work!  Herein  lies 
the  surest  way  to  that  great  boon  for  which  the  j^salmist 
has  taught  us  to  pray:  '*  Establish  thou  our  work  upon 
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us;  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish  thou  it!  '* 
There  is  no  doubt  that  by  the  careful  organization  of 
the  Sunday-school  work  in  county,  state,  national, 
international  and  world-wide  associations  the  pioneers 
took  the  best  means  of  perpetuating  their  influence  and 
labors. 

''Spread  the  Fire!  "  The  Old  Guard  believed  in  cam- 
paigns of  agitation  and  dissemination.  A  large  part  of 
the  value  of  their  conventions  lay  in  their  power  to 
quicken  those  who  attended,  and  send  them  out  far  and 
near  to  cany  the  quickening  into  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods. That  is  a  biblical  method,  as  old  as  the  annual 
national  feasts  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  great  convoca- 
tions of  the  primitive  Christians.  We  shall  lose  much 
if  we  allow  the  **  institute  "  element  to  run  away  with 
the  spiritual  and  devotional  in  our  conventions. 

Another  "  convention  countersign  "  conceived  in  this 
spirit  was,  ''The  Children  All  for  Jesus,**  —  something 
like  the  watchword  of  this  convention,  **  Winning  a 
Generation."  Another  was  "  Our  Object  is  to  Save 
Souls/'*  a  motto  which  Mr.  Morrison  had  placarded  all 
over  the  walls  of  his  Biddle  Market  Mission  hall. 

One  may  name  a  few  of  the  subjects  that  claimed 
much  attention  and  excited  great  interest.  **  Teachers* 
Meetings  "  had  a  first  place.  This,  in  the  current 
military  language  of  the  day,  was  "  the  school  of  the 
regiment."  As  every  commanding  officer  of  the  am\y 
is  required  to  school  his  commissioned  subalterns  for 
teaching,  (Jrilling  and  governing  their  men,  so,  it  was 
held,  every  pastor  or  superintendent  should  instruct  his 
teachers  for  the  duties  of  the  coming  Sabbath.  Has 
that  obligation  ceased  in  our  day? 

"  The  study  of  child -nature  "  was  warmly  urged. 
The  term  "  psychology  "  was  not  then  in  vogue;  but 
quite  the  same,  the  Old  Guard  was  standing  for  that 
correct  knowledge  of  the  young  mind  which  leads  to 
just  treatment,  and  wise,  helpful  m.ethods.  Study  the 
child;  know    the    child;  honor    the    child;  sympathisj*^ 
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with  the  child;  exalt  the  child;  save  the  child  and  the 
child's  childhood!  These  were  points  warmly  and  often 
pressed  upon  all  who  had  to  do  with  the  religious  training 
of  the  young. 

One  other  topic  I  name,  chiefly  because  of  its  personal 
relation,  '*  Object  and  Outline  Teaching."  The  use 
of  objects,  charts,  maps  and  especially  the  blackboard 
in  the  Sunday-school  is  now  well-nigh  universal.  Then 
it  was  rare,  and  as  I  was  one  of  its  early  advocates,  the 
topic  was  apt  to  fall  to  me  in  our  conventions.  I  was 
supposed  to  have  special  facility  in  otT-hand  outlining 
the  Bible  lands  on  the  blackboard.  The  other  day  I 
dropped  into  your  **  Exhibition  of  Methods  "  in  St. 
James'  chajiel,  and  was  shown  by  the  intelligent  and 
enthusiastic  attendant,  some  of  the  maps  of  Palestine 
drawn  and  modeled  out  of  clay  by  primar>*  department 
children.  They  were  quite  as  well  done  as  my  free-hand 
sketches  in  those  days  when  I  got  credit  as  an  expert 
from  great  companies  of  Sunday-school  workers!  In 
that  line,  at  least,  there  has  been  progress  in  the  last 
quarter  century. 

What  will  the  future  show?  That,  my  fellow  dele- 
gates, rests  with  you  and  those  whom  you  here  represent. 
The  Old  Guard  has  finished  its  work.  A  glance  over  this 
great  audience  shows  how  largely  even  now  the  work  and 
destiny  of  Simday-schools  are  in  the  hands  of  \'oimg  and 
middle-aged  m.en  and  women.  The  few  survivors  of  the 
pioneers  stand  before  you  with  the  greeting  which 
Roman  gladiators  in  the  arena  gave  their  emperor: 
**Monttiri  salntamus  y  **  We  who  are  about  to  die 
salute  you !  "    The  past  is  ours ;  the  future  belongs  to  you. 

Vou  have  chosen  well  your  field  of  Christian  and 
philanthropic  service;  for  there  is  none  other  in  sight 
that  promises  richer  fruitage  than  work  for  children  and 
youth.  To  win  them  for  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its 
righteousness,  and  for  the  highest  citizenship  therein, 
is  verily  to  win  this  generation;  aye,  and  those  which 
shall  follow. 
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The  Old  Guard  is  happy  in  its  successors.  Great  and 
good  souls  have  a  self -perpetuating  quality,  a  spiritual 
fertility  which  reproduces  the  good  within  themselves, 
and  often  in  improved  quality.  If  they  are  permitted 
from  their  heavenly  seats  to  review  the  scenes  of  their 
earthly  being,  they  must  have  great  joy  in  this  trained 
and  consecrated  host  who  have  entered  into  their  labors, 
and  are  pushing  them  with  accumulated  and  accelerated 
zeal  and  success. 

It  is  a  wonderful  future  that  lies  before  you.  The  few 
survivors  of  the  Old  Ouard  salute  you  as  the  Army  of  the 
Future!  You  are  the  inheritors  of  a  Land  of  Promise 
which  some,  like  Moses,  have  seen  from  afar,  and  some, 
like  Joshua,  have  set  their  feet  upon.  We  leave  it  to 
you  wnth  our  blessing,  and  —  which  is  better  —  with  ovir 
prayers  for  the  blessing  of  God.  May  you  escape  the 
errors,  which  also  have  not  been  wanting,  and  for  which 
we  look  to  a  merciful  Saviour  for  forgiveness.  And  may 
you  reap  a  hundredfold  the  good  seed  your  4)redecessors 
have  sown,  and  leave  to  other  generations  yet  ampler 
harvests  to  gather  and  more  fruitful  fields  to  sov/ ! 
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A  Forward  Look  for  the  Sunday-school 

H.  vmCEMT,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

In  the  interest  of  the  church,  the 

home,  the  state  and  society,  we   who 

I   represent     the     Sunday-school    sing 

with  Robert  Browning  our  song    of 

hope: 

"  The  best  is  yet  to  be;  the  last 
For  which  the  first  was  made." 

We  remember  the  divine  wisdom 
and  love;  we  open  God's  Word,  and, 
grateful  for  the  past,  look  for  larger 
J.  H.  ViwctBT,  D.D.       and  better  things  in  the  future. 

As  one  stands  before  a  large  [lane 
of  polished  plate  glass  he  finds  it  a  partial  mirror,  in 
which  he  sees,  dimly  reflected,  the  objects  behind  him. 
These  reflections  mingle  with  the  more  definite  j^r- 
spective  beyond,  making  it  necessary  for  the  observer 
to  take  a  second  look  to  distinguish  between  the  reflec- 
tions and  the  objects  of  immediate  vision. 

Men  of  multiplying  years  may  easily,  because  of 
dimmed  vision,  see  past,  present  and  future  singularly 
blended.  Thus  on  this  occasion,  dealing  somewhat  in 
reminiscence,  your  speaker,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  life- 
long loyalty  to  a  great  cause,  may  account  as  history 
what  some  exploit  as  prophecy. 

For  example :  in  the  glass  before  me  I  see,  as  a  reflected 
image  from  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  a  thor- 
oughly organized  Sunday-school  normal  work.  Here 
are  fine  ideals  of  teacher  training,  college  and  seminary 
Sunday-school  normal  classes  under  gifted  instructors, 
presenting,  for  recognition  and  diplomas,  candidates 
who  have  completed  Biblical  and  jiedagogical  courses 
while  pursuing  academic  and  profesS!()nal  study  I  sec 
as  in  a  jiicture  from  the  past  theories  and  ex))eriments  in 
relifiious  education   in  which   home,   pul]>it,   pastorate, 
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Sunday-school,  public  library  and  normal  classes,  all 
unite  under  college  auspices  in  preparing  ambitious, 
eager  and  consecrated  candidates  for  the  Sunday-school 
normal  diploma. 

As  I  look  it  appears  to  be  the  vision  of  a  noble  future. 
I  look  again  and  find  it  the  reflection  of  an  actual  past 
in  which  the  Sunday-school  work  was  many  years  ago 
elevated  to  high  rank  as  an  educational  institution, 
accounted  as  the  "church  school";  subject  to  the 
church  authorities;  with  week-day  agencies  to  supple- 
ment its  Sunday  efforts,  and  under  the  auspices  of  which 
were  to  be  found  classes  in  sacred  geography  and  history, 
in  ethics  and  theology,  normal  classes  and  institutes, 
with  special  Sunday-school  normal  departments  in 
several  seminaries,  colleges  and  universities,  where 
students  pursued  Sunday-school  curricula  under  skillful 
educators,  passed  rigid  examinations  and  received  cer- 
tificates. A  distinguished  college  president  of  to-day 
holds  with  care,  and  shows  with  pride,  his  college  Sun- 
day-school nr)rmal  diploma  given  to  him  by  the  authori- 
ties of  a  church  normal  department  in  one  of  our  most 
venerable  colleges  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. . 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that,  as  some  of  us  look  for- 
ward through  a  clear  glass  at  the  glorious  perspective, 
we  discover  in  memory  these  inspiring  reflections  from 
the  events,  experiments,  anticipations  and  actual 
achievements  of  other  years,  —  years  of  another  century. 
We  join  with  you  in  songs  of  praise  for  the  past,  share 
your  holy  j^ride  in  the  present  and  unite  in  a  resolve  of 
renewed  consecration  for  the  future. 

"  The  Chautauqua  movement  "  for  thirty  years,  and 
that  most  noble  religious  endeavor  of  modem  scholarr 
ship,  "  The  Society  of  Religious  Education,"  for  five 
years,  have  been  trying  to  promote  unification,  coopera- 
tion and  completeness  in  the  various  agencies  that  make 
for  symmetrical  education:  The  family,  the  pulpit,  the 
pastorate,  the  press,  the  Sunday-school,  the  public 
school,    the    college,    the    imiversity,    the    public    and 
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private  library,  the  philanthropic  and  reformatory 
organizations,  literary  and  scientific  clubs  and  reading 
circles,  societies  for  the  study  of  the  Holy  Bible  and  of 
social  prolDlems,  etc.,  —  remembering  always  that  the- 
ories and  methods  of  education  are  still  in  the  stage  of 
experimentation,  and  that  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been 
spoken,  however  authoritative  in  tone  the  latest  scien- 
tific or  pedagogical  utterance  may  have  sounded. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  vision,  where  history  clasps  the 
hand  of  prophecy,  that  we  attempt  to-night  to  dream  of 
the  things  that  are  to  be. 

It  is  possible  in  our  age  to  make  too  much  of  method, 
of  recent  theories,  of  curricula,  and  of  merely  intellectual 
training.  The  church  school,  in  its  desire  to  gratify 
modem  educators  (who  sometimes  carry  their  theories 
too  far  and  who  unconsciously  over-emphasize  specialties 
and  novel  devices),  is  in  danger  of  making  a  blunder 
just  here,  and  of  sacrificing  good  things  that  are  old  — 
because  they  arc  old.  But  these  things,  our  successors 
will  correct  or  avoid. 

The  church  school  of  the  future  will  be  less  a  school 
and  more  a  home.  Its  keynote  will  not  be  recitation 
but  conversation f  —  friendly  conversation.  Its  program 
will  embrace,  not  so  much  scientific  and  critical  studies 
in  sacred  linguistics,  apologetics  and  systematic  theology, 
as  natural,  simple,  wisely  conducted  conversations  with 
a  view  to  the  promotion  of  practical  and  spiritual  life. 

The  church  school  will  be  an  extension  of  the  ideal 
home  —  for  conversation  and  not  for  formal  educational 
processes  of  intellectual  arrest,  concentration  and 
original  thought;  conversation  —  a  mutual  free,  familiar, 
inspiring  colloquy  as  among  friends  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  things  of  the  Spirit  as  set  forth  in  the 
Book  of  God;  conversation  that  will  be  not  only  a 
homelike,  friendly  interview  in  the  church  school,  but 
will  itself  suggest  and  tend  to  reproduce  the  same  simple 
types  of  talk  at  home  in  the  parlor,  at  the  table,  by  the 
fireside  and  in  the  nursery.     Therefore  we  believe  that 
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the  best  thing  the  Sunday-school  can  do  is  to  set  the 
pace  for  the  home. 

To  be  a  leader  in  religious  conversation,  the  teacher 
must  be  a  genuine,  evangelical,  enthusiastic,  self- 
forgetting  personality,  a  student  of  the  work ;  a  student 
of  the  soul ;  a  student  of  human  nature ;  gifted  in  the  art 
of  speech  and  with  a  heart  for  it;  drawing  people  out, 
eliciting  doubts  and  difficulties  and  steadily  increasing  in 
manifold  ways  the  resources  of  his  own  personality. 

To  this  art  of  educating  conversation  the  biographical 
feature  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  directly  contributes.  No 
subject  is  so  easy  and  delightful  to  talk  about  as  the  con- 
crete personality.  The  dullest  people  can  discuss  people. 
We  love  to  talk  about  folks,  about  men  who  achieve 
great  things;  about  people  who  come  in  contact  with 
real  life.  They  embody  the  wide  and  far-reaching 
energies  of  civilization.  When  we  know  two  or  three 
sturdy  and  positive  historic  personalities,  we  know  a 
period.  The  Bible  is  chiefly  a  book  of  biography.  Its 
character  studies  are  unequaled  in  all  literature.  What 
a  long  procession  of  living  men  and  women  we  meet  in 
the  Holy  Records  from  the  days  of  the  first  Adam  who 
brought  death,  to  the  days  of  the  second  Adam  through 
whom  we  have  life,  —  patriarchs,  prophets,  priests, 
kings,  warriors,  great  sinners,  great  saints,  in  whose 
lives  we  can  trace  the  wisdom  and  justice  and  love  of 
God. 

These  biographical  studies,  with  the  equally  interesting 
lives  of  men  through  all  the  ages,  who,  inspired  by  the 
saints  and  heroes  of  Scripture,  have  themselves  become 
living  epistles,  read  and  known  of  all  men,  fairly  set 
before  us  and  oj)en  out  rich  treasures  for  thought,  for 
conversation  and  for  instruction ! 

Human  biography,  the  most  suggestive  field  for  con- 
versation, at  once  suggests  the  themes  and  the  method 
which  will  characterize  the  home  and  school  life  of  the 
future,  — biographical  study  and  the  conversational  method. 
This  field  thus  treated  will  give  us  in  concrete  form  the 
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treasures  of  divine  wisdom  in  human  and  divine  history 
and  will  develop  the  conversational  gift  through  which 
the  power  of  the  school,  the  nursery,  the  parlor  and  the 
pulpit  will  be  immensely  augmented.  And  while  it  is  a 
dangerous  suggestion  to  make,  I  presume  to  hint,  as  a 
dreamer,  that  the  ideal  of  the  future  pulpit  will  be  that 
of  the  earnest,  intense  manhood  that  talks  with  sim- 
plicity and  naturalness  to  his  people  rather  than  that  of 
the  stately  orator  who  studies  rhetorical  and  oratorical 
effects.  And  what  a  field  does  this  biographical  em- 
phasis open  up  to  us  for  our  lessons  in  which  all  classes 
may  at  the  same  time  be  interested.  The  little  child  and 
the  old  philospher  find  intelligent  delight  in  looking  at, 
in  talking  with  or  in  reading  about  the  same  great  man. 

As  a  fruit  of  this  emphasis  on  "  conversation  "  in  the 
early  future,  we  may  find  in  many  places  frequent, 
informal  and  carefully  directed  conversations  under 
Church  School  auspices  among  wise  teachers  —  in 
teachers*  meetings,  in  joint  conferences  of  pastors, 
superintendents,  parents,  day-school  educators,  editors 
and  others,  on  questions  relating  to  home  and  school  life, 
the  latest  literature,  the  immediate  perils  to  be  averted 
and  evils  to  be  corrected  —  and  all  this  discussion  free 
from  formality,  and  in  the  interest,  not  of  Science,  but  of 
Society,  the  Home  and  the  Church.  The  Church  School, 
although  a  place  of  conversation,  will  also  be  a  place  of 
worships  —  reverent,  thoughtful,  holy  worship;  worship 
while  the  Word  of  God  is  being  read ;  worship  in  moments 
of  unbroken  silence;  worship  in  hymns  full  of  dignity 
and  strength;  worship  in  word  of  prayer  carefully  chosen 
and  earnestly  uttered ;  worship  that  will  awaken  in  child- 
hood and  youth  the  conviction  that  these,  our  teachers 
and  leaders,  really  do  believe  in  a  God  here  and  now 
present,  a  God  of  holiness  and  justice  and  tender  mercy! 

The  name  of  the  Sunday-school  may  come  to  be  "  The 
Church  School  "  because  its  best  work  will  be  done  on 
other  days  than  Sunday  and  because  it  will  represent  in 
its  .silent,  steady,  all-the-week  influence.  "  the  Church  of 
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the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground,  of  the  truth."  It 
will  be  the  "  School  of  the  Word  "  which  continually 
applies  the  truth  of  God  to  the  hearts,  the  lives,  the 
homes,  the  business,  and  to  the  social  and  political  life 
of  the  people.  This  is  the  mission  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  Church  School. 

The  Church  School  will  quicken  into  intensity  and 
direct  with  intelligence  the  human  impulses  in  our 
young  life  through  varied  devices  which  will  be  adopted 
for  the  prevention  or  for  the  relief  of  both  human  and 
animal  suffering ;  the  suppression  of  cruelty ;  the  timely 
protest  against  thoughtlessness  and  neglect;  the  proper 
punishment  of  carelessness,  and  every  form  of  reckless- 
ness and  heartless  thoughtlessness  which  disgrace  our 
age,  damage  our  youth  and  dishonor  our  gospel. 

It  will  come  to  be  seen  clearly  that  whatever  makes 
for  personal  character  and  influence  is  a  part  of  the 
mission  of  our  gospel,  and  of  the  Church,  and  that 
home  and  Sunday-school  and  pastoral  responsibility 
dare  not  transfer  this  important  and  complicated  duty 
to  the  day  school,  but  must  be  responsible  at  least  for 
effort  in  behalf  of  true  kindness  and  refinement  in  the 
character  and  deportment  of  all  who  come  under  our 
care. 

Emphasis  will  also  be  put  upon  the  proprieties  of 
life  involving  all  ethical  obligations;  and  the  pastor's 
'*  Class  of  Christian  Ethics,"  in  the  conduct  of  which  he 
will  be  assisted  by  **  Sunday-school  Teachers  "  and 
certain  "  Sisterhoods  of  Service,"  will  discuss  questions 
of  kindness,  justice,  thoughtfulness  in  every-day  life, 
and  such  topics  as  our  treatment  of  the  little  folks  of 
the  family,  the  older  folks  who  criticise  and  sometimes 
scold,  the  home  help  in  the  kitchen,  poor  neighbors,  the 
deformed  and  the  rude  and  naughty  folk  we  encounter 
at  school  and  elsewhere. 

The  Church  School  will  cooperate  with  all  social 
reformers  who  dream  of  a  Christian  civilization.  There 
is  to  be  —  there  ought  to  be  —  a  fair,    generous  and 
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decisive  controversy  with  Romanism.  New  Testament 
believers  must  be  awake  and  alert,  looking  after  her 
children  as  Rome  does,  and  putting  forth  imremitting 
effort.  There  is  to  be  an  intelligent,  kind,  courageous, 
positive  movement  in  our  Simday-schools  through 
young  people's  associations,  by  pastoral  classes  and  a 
widespread  literature,  setting  forth  facts  from  history, 
the  teachings  of  Scripture,  and  the  present  condition  of 
countries  where  Rome  has  had  unlimited  opportunity 
for  centuries. 

In  the  church  of  the  future  we  must  study  the  science 
of  soul  life ;  its  faculties,  capacities,  resources,  possibilities ; 
the  power  of  prenatal  influence;  and  the  phenomena  of 
infancy,  childhood,  adolescence  and  maturity.  We  need 
not  talk  much  of  **  pedagogy,"  but  we  may  acquire  skill 
in  awakening  and  stimulating  intellectual  activity,  edu- 
cating the  conscience,  strengthening  faith  and  devel- 
oping the  will  jx)wer. 

We  may  not  make  much  ado  over  **  sociology  **  but 
through  the  influence  of  generous  and  thoughtful  teachers 
our  children  and  young  folks  may  come  to  be  interested 
in  other  people,  in  works  of  beneficence  and  in  the  pro- 
motion of  good  will  among  all  classes  of  society.  And 
we  need  to  give  attention  to  the  mystery  of  the  sub- 
conscious mind,  the  power  of  habit  and  of  inherited 
tendencies. 

The  Church  School  of  the  future  will  put  stress  on  the 
care  of  the  unit,  —  the  study  of  individual  pupils.  There 
will  be  a  pastoral  sisterhood  whose  business  it  shall  be  to 
know,  protect,  counsel,  inspire  and  assist  these  units  — 
the  youthful  units  of  the  Church  —  in  everything  that 
pertains  to  life  and  character.  Wc  shall  be  on  the  look- 
out all  the  while  for  youth  of  strength,  —  boys  and  girls 
of  native  endowment  and  exceptional  gifts  in  whom  we 
see  promise  for  the  future. 

I  foresee  in  the  ideal  school  of  the  future  the  perfect 
simultaneous  system,  —  the  Uniform  System  of  Lessons, 
—  the  one  keynote  of  the  divine  song  for  the  Sabbath 
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day  and  for  the  six  days  that  preceded  it.  The  Svinday- 
school  will  become  a  college  of  the  Book  of  books.  The 
same  topic  every  week,  and  every  day  of  the  week; 
the  same  topic  not  in  the  Church  School  alone  but  in 
all  departments  of  the  all-embracing  Church:  Home, 
Family  Prayer,  Week  Evening  Thought  and  Prayer 
Service,  Class  or  group  meetings  where  believers  convene 
to  converse  on  higher  themes,  that  the  week's  lesson 
selection  may  bear  on  spiritual  life  and  experience.  And 
every  week  there  should  be  held  the  teachers'  conversa- 
tion hour. 

The  one  lesson  book  of  the  school  will  be  **  The  Holy 
Bible."  The  Book  is  a  unity.  It  has  but  one  theme 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  Bible  gradually  developed 
through  the  centuries,  and  in  an  important  sense  being 
now  .gradually  developing,  has  always  one  central, 
dominating  idea,  —  the  divine  relief  or  remedy  for  the 
human  need.  There  is  practically  no  other  subject  in 
the  Bible:  Sin  and  Salvation;  human  weakness  and 
divine  strength;  man's  thirst  and  God's  river  of  life; 
human  darkness  and  heaven's  light ;  disease  and  remedy; 
weariness  and  rest;  despair  and  hope;  death  and  life. 
Open  the  Book  where  you  will,  that  one  double  thought 
is  presented.  It  is  in  every  part  of  the  Bible.  There 
may  be  different  states  of  historical  development,  but 
one  situation;  differing  degrees  of  the  divine  manifesta- 
tion, but  always  that  one  necessity  in  mind.  The  first 
page  tells  of  man's  freedom  and  his  fall  from  opportunity. 
But  even  there  we  catch  glimpses  of  God's  gracious 
purposes.  And  the  last  verse  of  the  last  page  makes 
music  that  they  hear  in  heaven:  "  The  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all." 

Sin  and  salvation:  This  is  the  theme  direct  or  inferred, 
in  shadow  or  in  substance,  of  every  one  of  the  ohe 
thousand  pages  of  the  Book.  Man's  fall  through  sin  and 
God's  call  of  grace  in  Christ, 

As  for  beginning  the  study  of  the  Book,  —  here  or 
there,  —  it  makes  little  difference  where.     Open  at  any 
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page,  and  you  will  find  an  intimation  of  man's  need  and 
God's  help.  The  Book  is  a  unity.  Even  the  Golden 
Texts  are  not  fragments;  they  are  unities  that  repre- 
sent a  larger  unity,  and  by  law  of  affinity  these  texts  of 
Scripture  fly  together  as  so  many  scintilla  and  create  a 
divine  mosaic,  —  and  as  we  look  we  see  the  face  of 
Christ ! 

The  Uniform  Lessons  suggest  the  whole  gospel  in 
every  lesson.  The  Book  is  one  great  lesson  to  one  and 
the  same  person.  It  brings  to  the  race  one  message, 
one  law,  one  gospel,  all  brought  together  in  one  Book, 
with  adaptability  to  responsible  beings  five  years  of  age, 
or  ten,  or  sixteen,  or  twenty-one,  or  fifty,  or  eighty  years 
of  age.  Everywhere  it  is  the  one  God,  the  one  Christ 
through  the  one  Spirit.  The  family  lives  on  the  same 
farm,  in  the  same  house,  gathers  at  the  same  tables,  is 
supplied  from  the  same  fields  and  market,  with  water 
from  the  same  well,  fire  from  the  same  furnace  and  light 
from  the  same  sun. 

May  I  warn  you  against  one  peril,  bom  no  doubt  of 
honest  purpose  and  involving  a  loss  to  our  International 
Lesson  System?  It  is  called  an  **  Advanced  Ivcsson." 
The  very  title  is  a  depreciation  of  the  present  I^esson 
System. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Sunday-school  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  church,  nor  does  it  cover  all  the  educational 
functions  of  the  church.  There  are,  however,  taken 
into  account,  Home,  Pulpit,  Pastorate,  Young  People's 
Societies,  Church  Classes  and  Clubs.  The  Sunday- 
school  must  have  limited  time  at  its  command.  I>et 
that  time  concentrate  all  of  its  energies  on  one  thing, 
one  theme,  one  work,  and  let  all  the  energies  of  all  the 
people  be  concentrated  on  that  one  thing  and  theme. 

We  have  168  hours  every  week.  Deducting  two 
thirds  of  this  time,  112  hours  for  sleep  and  work  and 
social  life,  you  still  have  56  hours  a  week  left  for  study 
and  reading,  —  for  other  classes,  for  other  studies.  Let 
the    Sunday-school    concentrate    its    attention    on    one 
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lesson.     There  is  enough  in  it  every  week  for  all  our 
energies. 

Dearly  beloved,  let  us  look  upward  and  move  for- 
ward. I^t  us  believe  in  progress,  not  so  much  because 
we  believe  in  prophecy,  but  because  we  believe -in  his- 
tory, and  chiefly  because  we  believe  in  God.  He  is  the 
power  that  worketh ;  he  is  the  power  in  ourselves  that 
worketh  for  righteousness  and  for  blessedness! 

"  Though  hearts  brood  o*er  the  past 

Our  eyes  with  smiling  futures  glisten; 
For  lo !    Our  day  rolls  up  the  skies ; 

Lean  out  your  souls  and  listen! 
The  world  rolls  freedom's  radiant  way 

And  ripens  with  her  sorrow. 
Keep  heart!  who  bears  the  cross  to-day 

Shall  w6ar  the  crown  to-morrow! 


i 
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It  is  a  far  cry  educationally 
from  the  Sunday-school  of  Robert 
Raikes  in  Gloucester  to  one  like 
that  of  Marion  Lawrance  in  To- 
ledo, or  of  John  R.  Pepper  in 
Memphis,  or  of  John  Wanamaker 
in  Philadelphia.  I  am  to  try  to 
show  that  the  Sunday-school  has 
been  one  of  the  great  forces  mak- 
ing for  religious  education  in  this 
and  other  lands.  I  want  your 
gracious  hearing,  for  I  have  a  diffi- 
cult subject  by  reason  of  confu- 
sion as  to  what  constitutes  an 
educational  force.  What  is  an 
The  word  comes  flippantly  from  men  ()f 
pretentious  scholarship.  It  is  not  often  defined  by 
men  who  are  cajiable  of  defining  it. 

Is  it  a  thing  of  knowledge?  Is  it  the  furnished  intel- 
lect? Is  it  iMjlish  of  mind?  Then  the  finest  educated 
man  I  ever  saw  wore  stripes  seven  years  in  an  Illinois 
penitentiary.  Possessor  of  all  the  scholarship  that 
could  be  given  by  a  great  university,  supplemented  by 
post-graduate  study  in  a  foreign  land,  he  came  home 
without  conscience,  but  with  an  intellect  as  keen  as  a 
Damascus  blade,  only  to  commit  forgery  and  ]iay  the 
[>fnalty  at  hard  labor  for  seven  years  fur  his  crime.  Is 
education  i>rimarily  of  heart,  or  of  head?  Is  it  a  mat- 
ter of  brain,  <ir  cif  conscience?  Who  is  the  educated 
man  ?  The  one  who  knows  all  things  and  is  a  walking 
fncycloi>edia  in  himself?  Or  is  it  the  one  with  the  heart 
trained  and  cultivated,  with  conscience  quickeneil  and 
made  keen  for  the  problems  that  shall  vex  the  after 
life? 
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If  the  education  that  is  meant  in  my  theme  is  the  well- 
rounded  preparation  of  a  man  for  the  duties  and  trials 
and  temptations  of  this  life,  and  for  the  life  beyond,  then 
I  say  to  you  that  the  Sunday-school  stands  second  to  no 
other  force. 

What  is  the  finest  psychological  basis  of  an  education  ? 
It  is  the  impact  and  contact  of  the  Great  Spirit  that 
formed  man's  body,  mind  and  spirit  with  that  man's 
spirit.  It  is  a  supernatural  force.  It  is  that  the  mighty 
Spirit  who  brooded  over  the  formless  earth  and  fash- 
ioned it  into  a  universe  of  beauty,  who  took  man  out  of 
the  dust  of  the  earth  and  breathed  into  him  a  living 
spirit,  touches  and  informs  that  spirit,  and  by  processes 
known  only  to  himself  enters  into  communion  and  fellow- 
ship with  that  spirit.  I  call  that  the  highest  basis  of 
psychology.  And  the  Sunday-school  is  built  forever 
upon  that  psychological  foundation. 

What  is  the  fmest  pedagogic  principle  and  method  to 
apply  to  the  carrying  forward  of  a  system  of  education? 
Is  it  merely  alertness  of  mind  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher? 
Is  it  a  thing  of  experience  and  training?  I  think  there 
is  something  dee[3er  than  that.  When  I  was  a  little 
fellow  I  had  a  teacher,  an  old,  homy-handed  farmer. 
He  had  not  come  upon  a  time  when  the  Isaiahs  were 
to  be  doubted  and  the  Jonahs  were  to  be  cast  out,  and 
when  Hades  was  to  be  made  a  tolerable  winter  resort. 
He  was  innocent  of  that  finer  modem  scholarship  that 
has  come  to  take  away  from  us  the  simple  faith  of  the 
fathers.  But  he  taught  me  as  a  boy  the  meaning  of 
unselfish.  Christlike  love.  It  was  not  his  skill  as  a 
teacher.  It  was  not  that  he  was  a  fine  Bible  student. 
I  will  tell  you  what  it  was.  Uncle  Isaac  Hill  loved  every 
one  of  his  bovs,  and  everv  one  of  them  learned  to  love 
him.  Love  was  the  supreme  jxjdagogic  principle  and 
method  of  that  ancient  Sunday-school  teacher. 

What  is  the  finest  possible  period  of  life  for  beginning 
and  attaining  an  education,  whether  it  be  secular  or 
religious?     The  one  favored  subject  of  all  educational 
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iich  means  that  we  have  the  finest  possible  c 
d  place  and  power  for  carryinjij  forward  a  syi 
ucation  —  all  refining  and  hallowing  influence 
ning  in  that  brief  hour  that  -we  call  the  Sunday 
ssion. 

Let  me  ask  another  question,  —  What  is  the  pur 
e  education  given  in  the  Sunday-school?  Is  it 
:tual?  Is  it  fashioning  the  mind?  Is  it  stocki 
nd  with  knowledge,  even  though  it  be  God's 

knowledge,  I  ask  again,  the  objective  of  Su 
[lool  education?  Not  at  all.  Everything  we 
mday-school  is  but  a  means  to  an  end.  Every 
B  secular  education  does  is  largely  an  end  in 
^erything  the  Sunday-school  teacher  does  is  fo 
irpose  of  saving  the  boy  or  girl.  The  Sunday-s 
s  one  mighty  and  ever-present  purpose,  and  tl 

save  souls.  The  Sunday-school  teacher  utterly 
he  is  not  making  spiritual  impressions  uix>n  the 
d  the  girls,  and  turning  their  hearts  and  minds 
>m  the  follies  and  sins  of  human  nature  by  the 
irit  and  transforming  jxjwer  of  the  gosj)el  of  God 
No  man  can  fairly  lay  upon  the  Sundav-coV,,.-i  - 
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1  do  not  want  to  be  understood  for  a  moment  as  saying 
anything  against  that  kindly  interest,  ever-growing, 
that  college  and  university  men  are  taking  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  But  I  am  saying  something  for  the  benefit  of 
certain  pretentious  gentlemen  who  are  coming  to  us 
from  time  to  time,  and  through  the  papers  and  upon 
platforms  are  exploiting  an  interest  that  is  certainly 
very  fresh  and  sudden.  They  would  rate  us  side  by 
side,  and  put  us  as  a  Sunday-school  into  even  balances, 
upon  professional  and  pedagogic  grounds,  with  the 
school  that  runs  thirty  hours  a  week,  with  a  great  state 
behind  it,  and  a  compulsory  educational  law  to  enforce 
it ;  with  all  the  paraphernalia  and  apparatus  that  it  needs ; 
with  trained,  capable  teachers  to  carry  forward  its  sys- 
tem of  education;  with  salaried  gentlemen  of  finest 
scholarship  to  do  the  teaching.  Is  it  fair  for  such  gentle- 
men to  rush  into  print  and  upon  the  platform,  and  find 
fault  with  the  plain  yeomanry  who  come  from  factory 
and  office  and  farm,  and  take  boys  and  girls  an  hour  a 
week,  with  no  other  compulsion  than  that  of  love,  and 
with  little  other  preparation  than  the  love  of  God's  Book 
and  the  hope  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  salvation  to 
those  whom  they  teach?  If  you  do  not  intend  to  come 
in  capricious  spirit  to  inveigh  against  the  Sunday-school, 
I  pray  you  to  be  patient  with  us.  We  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  a  great  work. 

The  education  we  give  is  that  of  the  heart,  not  the 
head.  We  have  stirred  the  hearts  and  turned  about  the 
lives  of  millions  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  past  thirty  years 
of  the  International  lessons.  If  by  education  you  mean 
the  bringing  of  souls  to  righteousness,  then  you  may 
count  the  sands  of  the  seashore  and  the  stars  above  us, 
and  they  will  be  a  sign  to  you  of  the  boys  and  girls  the 
Sunday-school  has  brought  into  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  If  you  count  education  by  what  we  are  doing 
for  the  homes,  I  say  the  benediction  of  the  Sunday-school 
has  been  and  is  upon  the  American  home  effectually  and 
beautifully,  and  in  lines  that  no  criticism  can  ever  efface. 
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»n  can  ask  himself  what  the 
purpose  of  education  is,  and  pursue 
i  inquiry  to  the  end,  without  find- 
ing himself  face  to  face  with  God. 
The  Sunday-school  teacher  comes  to 
5  work  with  one  supreme  end  and 
aim  immediately  in  view.  He  comes 
s  one  who  already  knows  God  and 
ves  face  to  face  with  him,  and  who 
believes  that  there  is  a  way  called 
w.  T>.  MACK1H7JB,  n.D.  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  by  which  every 
child  and  member  of  the  race  can  be 
brouKht  into  sonship  with  God.  He  believes  that  to 
secure  this  early  in  life  is  to  make  the  lofty  end  of  all 
education  a  glorious  certainty  for  every  child.  The 
question  before  us  is  whether  the  Sunday-school  teacher 
who  aims  at  the  same  result  as  every  true  educat<)r.  but 
who  sees  it  more  clearly  and  can  pursue  it  more  definitely, 
has  anything  to  learn  from  that  study  of  the  art  uf 
teaching  which  the  i>rofessional  teacher  has  carried  on. 
Is  his  work  in  the  common  task  of  educating  the  young 
to  be  pursued  without  system,  without  knowledge  of  the 
best  methods  of  teaching,  without  any  use  of  that  vast 
experience  which  has  been  growing  up  among  the  rahks 
of  educationists  in  all  modem  lands? 

The  fact  that  the  Sunday-school  teacher  has  for  his 
supreme  aim  the  bringing  of  the  children  tt)  God  must 
not  obscure  the  other  fact  that  the  means  of  doing  so  is 
not  by  direct  evangelistic  i>reaching,  but  by  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible.  For  God  has  revealed  himself  in  history, 
and  that  through  a  kmg  and  elaborate  process  of  self- 
revelation,  and    through  a  marvelous  event  callcil    the 
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Incarnation,  when  the  Son  of  God  was  **  found  in  fashion 
as  a  man."  The  Sunday-school  teacher  is,  therefore,  under 
bonds  not  merely  to  bring  the  children  into  the  presence 
of  God,  but  to  do  so  by  teaching  them  the  most  wonder- 
ful and  beautiful  and  difficult  story  in  the  world.  The 
Bible  record,  which  describes  the  long  process  of  revela- 
tion through  its  various  stages,  from  the  rude  and 
simple  religion  of  a  desert  tribe  to  the  sublime  teachings 
of  the  apostles  about  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  text-book  of  the 
teacher.  But  if  the  Sunday-school  must  teach  the 
noblest  part  of  human  history  from  the  noblest  specimen 
of  literature,  that  means  that  he  is  to  practise  the  art  of 
teaching  for  its  very  highest  end.  Manifestly  it  would 
be  foolish  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  to  learn  about  the 
art  of  teaching  from  those  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
it,  by  those  who  are  only  giving  a  portion,  although  a 
most  valuable  portion,  of  their  energy  and  interest  to  this 
task. 

The  art  of  teaching  involves  the  careful  study  by  the 
teacher  of  three  distinct  topics.  First,  he  has  to  deal 
with  the  nature  of  the  chiki.  Second,  he  has  to  deal 
with  some  subject  concerning  which  he  is  to  instruct  that 
child.  And  third,  out  of  the  relation  of  these  two  arise 
all  the  problems  regarding  the  method  by  which  that 
subject  can  be  adapted  to  that  child.  The  first  of  these 
three  subjects  is  called  child  psychology.  The  second  of 
these  is,  of  course,  the  particular  subject  with  which  the 
teacher  is  concerned,  —  history,  or  language,  or  science, 
or  one  of  the  arts,  a  Scripture  stor^^  or  a  Christian  doc- 
trine, or  a  law  of  conduct.  The  third  subject  is  j^edagogy. 
Let  me  say  something  briefly  about  each  of  these. 

In  the  first  place,  the  science  of  psychology,  which 
means  the  study  of  the  nature  and  processes  of  the 
human  mind,  has  made  great  strides  during  the  last  half 
centur>^  The  various  methods  of  observation  which 
have  been  developed  have  combined  to  throw  a  great 
light  upon  many  portions  of  this  field,  which  three 
generations   ago   the   ablest    students   did   not    possess. 
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Perhaps  this  is  most  true  in  regard  to  the  psychology  of 
the  child-life.  Scores  and  hundreds  of  keen  observers  have 
been  gathering  facts  of  all  kinds,  and  watching  with  the 
closest  scrutiny  the  various  stages  in  the  growth  of  the 
human  mind  among  various  races.  It  would  be  foolish 
to  say  that  children  were  never  understood  until  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy,  or  that  no  one  ever 
allowed  in  the  education  and  training  of  the  young  for 
the  observance  of  the  natural  stages  of  development. 
This  would  impugn  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
Even  Plato  based  his  great  scheme  of  education  upon  the 
familiar  fact  that  there  are  stages  through  which  the 
individual  life  passes  from  infancy  to  old  age,  and  that 
alike  the  powers  and  the  interests  of  the  individual  vary 
from  one  stage  to  another.  Nevertheless,  what  a  few 
persons  of  superior  intelligence  possessed  in  the  past  is 
now,  on  the  basis  of  a  wide  induction  of  facts  and  a  fuller 
acquaintance  with  those  facts,  available  for  every  one. 

No  parent  who  can  read  need  now  be  ignorant  of  the 
natural  stages  through  which  his  or  her  child  must  grow. 
Why  certain  interests  should  be  strong  at  one  age  rather 
than  another,  he  may  know.  When  the  love  of  ad- 
venture, or  of  fairyland,  or  of  argument,  or  of  poetry; 
when  the  interest  in  the  problems  of  humanity,  in  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  in  the  claims  of  religion,  should 
most  naturally  assert  themselves,  may  be  known  now 
to  every  one  who  has  to  deal  with  the  young.  Surely  no 
one  will  profess  to  despise  the  enormous  importance  of 
this  knowledge.  I^east  of  all  can  the  Sunday-school 
teacher  afford  to  do  so.  For  if  there  are  certain  interests 
which  a  child  of  eight  has  which  a  child  of  eleven  is  apt 
not  to  have,  this  must  affect  alike  those  portions  of  the 
Bible  which  will  prove  both  interesting  and  helpful,  and 
those  aspects  of  the  religious  life  which  will  make  it  real 
instead  of  unreal,  attractive  and  imperative  instead  of 
repulsive  to  these  two  claSvSes.  No  day-school  teacher 
nowadays  can  receive  from  a  high-grade  normal  insti- 
tution or  college  a  certificate   for  teaching  without  a 
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study  both  of  general  psychology  and  of  the  psychology 
of  childhood.  This  belongs  to  the  art  of  teaching,  and 
must  be  mastered  by  any  one  who  would  train  the  young 
for  life.  I  would  urge  that  every  Sunday-school  teacher 
who  desires  to  spend  years  in  this  splendid  field  of  service, 
and  especially  the  leaders  and  superintendents  in  Sun- 
day-school work,  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  become 
conversant  with  some  of  the  literature  of  this  subject, 
and  should  seek  to  make  it  real  by  applying  the  prin- 
ciples there  discovered  to  the  separate  classes  and  the 
indi^'^idual  children  in  the  Sundav-school. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  we  must  take  account  of  the 
subject  which  is  to  be  taught.  The  subject,  generally 
put,  is  Christianity.  More  particularly  it  is  the  Bible 
as  the  history  of  God's  revelation,  as  the  story  of  those 
persons  and  events  through  whom  he  made  himself 
known,  as  the  word,  therefore,  by  which  to-day  he 
si)eaks  to  us  all.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the 
exhaustive  study  of  the  Bible  has  not  only  produced  a 
crop  of  difficulties,  but  a  vast  harvest  of  good.  There 
are  some  good  people  who  are  more  anxious  about  the 
difficulties  than  grateful  for  the  good.  They  suffer  from 
what  our  psychologists  would  call  the  "  obsession  of 
unbelief."  They  seem  to  sleep  and  wake  with  the  dread 
lest  the  Bible  or  the  Church  or  the  Gospel  is  going  to  be 
annihilated  before  their  very  eyes.  We  of  this  con- 
ference have,  I  trust,  a  healthier  state  of  mind  than  that. 
To  us  the  Bible  stands  not  as  a  book  on  its  trial,  but  as  a 
great  fountain  of  light  yielding  its  truth.  We  are  not 
afraid  of  any  discovery  of  fact,  even  although  it  change 
our  individual  opinions;  nor  are  we  afraid  lest  any  dis- 
covery of  fact  will  undermine  that  greatest  of  all  facts, 
the  jK'rson  and  work  of  our  Ix)rd  Jesus  Christ. 

Now,  under  the  vast  enlargement  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  and  our  closer  study  of  it,  we  have  become 
aware  of  the  varied  elements  which  it  contains.  We 
refuse  to  confuse  the  Psalms  and  prophecies  and  his- 
tories and  legal  codes  in  the  Old  Testament.     We  refuse 
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to  read  the  Bible  as  if  there  were  no  difference  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  or  between  an  epistle 
and  a  gospel.  If  God  has  chosen  to  observe  the  differ- 
ence of  times  and  seasons  in  the  revealing  of  himself,  we 
are  not  only  foolish  but  irreverent  if  we  ignore  the  con- 
ditions which  he  has  observed. 

Hence,  the  work  of  the  Sunday-school  teacher  in  our 
day  must  be  like  that  of  every  other  honest  teacher  in  any 
field.  He  must  strive  to  obtain  the  best  light  upon  his 
topic.  The  art  of  teaching  has  for  one  of  its  fundamental 
rules  that  the  teacher  must  not  only  be  barely  acquainted 
with,  but  growingly  interested  in  and  growingly  familiar 
with,  the  topic  which  he  would  teach.  As  soon  as  a  man 
feels  that  he  knows  his  subject  so  thoroughly  that  he 
need  not  study  it  afresh  for  the  next  hour  of  instruction, 
he  has  begun  to  lose  in  that  personal  grip  alike  upon  the 
subject  and  himself  and  his  pupil,  without  which  the 
richer  elements  of  education  can  never  be  realized. 

Hence,  one  is  most  grateful  for  all  those  agencies 
which  the  Sunday-school  world  is  increasingly  using 
for  the  promotion  of  Bible  study  by  Sunday-school 
teachers.  Let  this  good  work  go  on,  and  let  every  effort 
receive  our  sympathy,  wherever  it  is  carried  on,  which 
seeks  to  keep  alive  in  all  Sunday-school  teachers  a  \)er- 
sonal  interest  in  this  field  of  study.  For,  let  me  repeat, 
this  is  the  loftiest  region  with  which  the  human  mind  can 
be  concerned.  The  humblest  student  of  the  Bible  is 
moving  on  the  mountain  peaks.  He  is  dwelling  amid 
the  mightiest  and  purest  forces  that  have  ever  molded 
or  can  ever  mold  the  course  of  human  history.  To  know 
this  Book  of  books  well  is  to  receive  the  major  part  of  a 
true  culture,  and  to  have  become  acquainted  with  what 
is  noblest  and  most  inspiring  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
stor\'  of  man. 

Thirdly,  we  come  to  the  science  and  art  of  pedagogy.  It 
must  be  evident  that  if  the  teacher  has  so  studied  the 
Bible  as  to  have  some  definite  or  adequate  idea  of  the 
various  elements   which   compose   it,    and   the   various 
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stages  through  which  God  revealed  himself  to  Israel  and 
in  Christ,  and  if  the  teacher  has  also  become  acquainted, 
not  only  with  the  general  principles  of  child  psychology, 
but  with  the  particular  stages  and  qualities  of  the  chil- 
dren in  his  own  class,  he  will  then  ask  himself  with  the 
utmost  earnestness  how  he  can  adapt  this  field  of  the 
Bible  to  these  individual  minds.  This  is  the  art  of 
pedagogy.  It  has  its  principles  and  rules,  its  varying 
methods  with  which  every  teacher  must  become  more 
or  l6ss  definitely  familiar  if  his  teaching  is  to  be  efficient. 

Once  more  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  our  Sun- 
day-schools have  for  long  been  observing  many  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  a  true  pedagogy.  We  have 
had  our  primary  departments  for  the  least  of  the  little 
ones,  and  we  have  had  our  Bible  classes  for  young  men 
and  women,  and  we  have  for  many  years  in  the  best 
schools  observed  other  differences.  Few  teachers  have 
been  so  stupid  as  to  tell  the  story  of  a  miracle  or  unfold 
the  fight  of  David  and  Goliath  in  exactly  the  same  words 
to  a  child  of  nine  as  to  the  one  of  fifteen. 

But  what  those  of  us  who  plead  for  the  study  of  the 
art  of  teaching  would  urge  is  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  mere  common-sense  observance  of 
principles  and  that  use  of  them  which  is  attained  by  one 
who  has  studied  them  formally  and  whose  mind  has 
become  familiarized  with  them  in  something  like  a 
scientific  manner.  However  highly  we  estimate  the 
spiritual  work  done  by  Sunday-schools  in  the  past,  — 
and  I  for  one  do  not  join  in  that  clamor  of  contempt 
with  which  some  have  thought  it  well  to  speak  habitually 
of  our  Sunday-schools,  believing  as  I  do  that  the  level  of 
work  and  of  results  has  been  higher  than  the  more  stupid 
defenders  of  new  methods  have  allowed,  —  we  must  yet 
admit  surely  that  our  Sunday-schools  would  be  raised 
far  above  their  present  level  of  efficiency  if  our  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  individually  and  by  personal  study, 
were  made  familiar  with  the  definition  and  application  of 
these  great  principles. 
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The  art  of  teaching  is,  when  we  regard  it  calmly,  the 
loftiest  of  all  arts.  He  who  gives  himself  deliberately  to 
this  work  is  fashioning  forms  more  beautiful  than  those 
of  any  sculptor,  and  producing  pictures  more  beatitiful 
than  those  of  the  greatest  artist.  More  wonderful  are  his 
products  than  the  poems  of  the  greatest  singers  of  man- 
kind. For  he  who  can  accompany  one  child  after  an- 
other, even  to  scores  and  hundreds  of  them,  through  the 
critical  stages  of  their  development,  and  help  to  mold 
them  for  an  eternal  life,  is  not  only  himself  living  among 
the  noblest  ideals  and  filling  his  heart  with  the  sweetest 
hopes,  but  he  is  teaching  other  hearts  to  hoj^,  other 
minds  to  see  the  truth,  and  filling  other  lives  with  an 
eternal  song.  Surely  if  there  is  an  art  in  this,  and  if  it  is 
the  loftiest  of  all  arts,  we  who  believe  in  it,  and  love  it, 
we  who  have  given  our  lives  in  any  measure  to  its  pur- 
suit, must  set  ourselves  to  know  and  master  its  principles 
and  its  methods.  All  honor  to  those  pioneers  who  here 
and  there  in  recent  times  have  founded  schools  or 
established  institutes  or  gathered  temporary  groups  of 
Sunday-school  teachers  to  try  to  bring  them  into  that 
habit  of  mind  and  state  of  heart  in  which  they  will  wish 
to  know  how  to  teach  and  in  which  they  shall  learn  some- 
thing of  that  literature  and  of  those  principles  which 
constitute  the  enlarging  field  of  this  science.  I>et  me 
express  the  hope  that  out  of  this  great  conference  there 
will  go  back  many  leaders  to  many  cities,  in  various 
lands,  determined  to  lift  up  the  Sunday-school  into  the 
conscious  possession  and  exercise  of  this  sublime  art  of 
teaching.  For  when  men  and  women  begin  to  bo  mul- 
tiplied in  all  Christian  lands  who  know  the  principles  of 
this  art  and  apply  them  to  the  glorious  story  of  the 
Bible  and  the  gos|)el  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  may  hoix*  with 
confidence  to  see  whole  generations  of  children  saved 
from  doubt  and  rebellion  and  sin,  and  brought  as 
naturally  from  their  earliest  years  into  the  faith  and 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  flowers  in  springtime  from 
the  seed  into  the  sunlight. 
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The    Relation    of   the   Sunday-school    to    the    Public 
School 

A.  B.  TAYU)R.  Ph.D. 

Prrs^ritl  Jam,!  MiUikcn  Universily.  Drcalur,  III. 

BThe  relation  of  these  two  great 
institi-itions  is  easily  discovered  in 
their  origin.  histor>-,  nature,  purpose, 
method  and  spheres.  Our  modern 
jmblie- school  system  traces  its  origin 
and  development  to  the  church 
schools.  The  old  Jewish  schools 
were  oi^anized  in  resixinse  to  the 
demand  for  a  more  formal  and 
systematic  instruction  than  the 
A.  R.  Tavlob,  Ph.D.  homes  could  give.  It  included  the 
elements  of  reading,  writing  and 
calculatin.u',  the  study  of  the  Seriptures,  Jewish  history, 
Jewish  law  and  rabbinical  teachings.  Everything  taught 
had  its  place  in  the  ethical  and  religious  education  of  the 
child.  The  same  was  true  of  the  schools  of  the  early 
Christian  church,  though  of  course  the  instruction  in- 
cluded the  New  Testament  Scriptures  also.  Both  are 
schools  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Both  seek  to 
impart  knowledge  and  develop  the  child's  mental 
activities  and  to  (ill  it  with  high  ideals  of  life  and  to 
train  it  for  the  proi>er  discharge  of  its  duties  and 
responsibilities.  Both  are  organized  and  conducted 
on  the  same  plan. 

The  puri>ose  of  the  education  of  the  individual  child 
has  always  been  threefold,  —  physical,  intellectual  and 
spiritual,  —  the  care  and  culture  of  the  body,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  intellectual  activities  and  the  quicken- 
ing and  enlargement  of  the  spiritual  life.  The  home 
has  ever  devoted  itself  to  the  realization  of  these  objects, 
particularly  of  the  first  named,  and  the  school  has  sel- 
dom lost  sight  of  the  dependence  of  the  spiritual  nature 
upon  sound  bodies    and    sane,    well-balanced    minds 
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Both  theoretically  and  historically  the  truth  has  been 
established  that  the  education  which  ignores  ethical  and 
religious  elements  is  destructive  to  the  state  as  well 
as  to  the  individual.  In  these  days,  no  educational 
creed  which  omitted  morality  and  religion  would  find 
acceptance  in  any  educational  assembly. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  secular  school  limits  itself  to 
the  preparation  of  the  child  for  performing  the  ftmc- 
tions  of  the  life  that  now  is,  while  the  Bible  or  Sunday- 
school  has  always  striven  to  prepare  it  both  for  the 
present  life  and  the  life  that  is  to  come. 

As  these  schools  are  dealing  with  the  same  minds,  and 
as  the  general  laws  of  teaching  and  training  are  the  same, 
no  matter  what  the  subject  taught  may  be,  the  methods 
of  instruction  are  much  the  same.  The  methods  of 
approach,  the  points  of  contact,  the  personality  and 
genius  of  the  teacher,  the  perpetuation  of  interest,  the 
arousing  of  class  and  school  loyalty  are  easily  reco^ynized 
as  common  factors  in  promoting  the  life  of  each. 

These  identities  and  similarities  of  origin,  history, 
nature,  j)urpose  and  method  show  how  closely  and 
sympathetically  the  Sunday-school  and  the  day-school 
are  related  in  spirit  and  function.  The  mystery  is  that 
they  should  ever  have  been  separated  in  either.  The 
doctrine  that  the  church  and  state  must  1^  independent 
of  each  other  carries  with  it.  however,  the  exclusion 
of  formal  religious  instruction  in  schools  supported  by 
the  state. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  fundamental  differences 
between  the  two  schools.  Among  them  are  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  prcj)aration  of  the  two  classes  of  teachers, 
the  subjects  they  teach  and  the  sources  of  the  material 
support  they  receive,  the  amount  of  time  given  to  the 
children,  etc.  On  the  one  hand,  then,  are  the  compactly 
organized  day-schools  with  their  well-trained,  well-paid 
teachers,  their  commodious,  well-equipped  buildings, 
their  great  variety  of  interesting  and  useful  sub- 
jects, their  well-defined  ix>licies,  their  indisputable  hold 
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on    public    sentiinent,    their    stability    and    perpetuity 
guaranteed  by  the  state. 

On  the  other  hand,  are  the  too  frequently  somewhat 
loosely  organized  Sunday-schools,  with  the  more  or 
less  crudely  defined  policies,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
poorly  prepared  teachers,  with  shifting  and  irregular 
classes,  with  a  general  lack  of  sympathy  and  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  community  and  often  of  the 
church  members  themselves,  with  no  provision  for 
material  support  save  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
friends  and  pupils,  and  with  little  unity  of  spirit  and 
method. 

Behind  the  Sunday-school,  however,  is  the  Church 
of  the  living  God,  and  in  spite  of  its  limitations,  it  has 
never  utterly  lacked  for  intelligent,  consecrated  men 
and  women  in  every  Christian  community,  in  whose 
sight  the  souls  of  the  children  were  more  precious  than 
personal  ease  and  gain.  There  are  also  thousands 
of  superbly  organized  and  magnificently  equipped 
Sunday-schools  throughout  the  land  which  are  suc- 
cessfully demonstrating  their  possibilities  and  accom- 
plishing great  things  for  righteousness. 

The  same  methods  which  have  so  successfully  ex- 
alted the  place  and  dignity  of  the  public-school  teacher 
have  magnified  the  life  and  the  office  of  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher.  Often  the  former  is  als^j  a  teacher  in 
the  Sunday-school,  and  thus  the  old  alliance  still  exists 
in  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  if  not  in  the  formal 
organization  of  the  schools.  They  are  not  so  far  apart 
as  many  people  imagine,  and  the  practical  question  is, 
how  may  the  old  unity  be  restored  under  the  present 
conditions,  and  how  may  the  work  of  each  be  conducted 
so  as  to  be  reinforcing  that  of  the  other  and  doing  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  for  the  children. 

In  the  first  place,  the  intimate  relationship  in  aim 
and  spirit  as  well  as  the  S|xx*ific  mission  and  function  of 
each  must  be  clearly  recognized.  In  the  second  place, 
such  a  public  sentiment  must  be  maintained  that  the 
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supervisors  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools  shall  not 
only  be  qualified  for  their  work  professionally,  but  that 
they  shall  also  be  of  such  unquestioned  moral  and  re- 
ligious character  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom 
shall  ever  be  quickening  the  spiritual  life  of  the  child 
and  confirming  and  reinforcing  the  formal  religious 
instruction  of  the  home  and  the  church ;  that  the  litera- 
ture, biography,  history,  music  and  art  of  the  school- 
room shall  be  so  selected  and  so  taught  that  they  will 
ever  be  stimulating  and  promoting  the  development  of 
the  finer  emotions  and  the  nobler  instincts,  enlarging 
and  animating  the  lives  of  the  children  with  loftier 
ambitions  and  purer  motives. 

In  the  third  place,  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
must  be  enlisted  as  far  as  possible  in  the  work  of  teach- 
ing in  the  Sunday-schools  and  kept  fully  informed  of 
the  work  done  in  them,  and  urged  to  generous  coopera- 
tion in  ethical  and  religious  lines  as  far  as  their  limi- 
tations permit.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  teachers  in 
the  Sunday-schools  must  be  better  prepared  for  their 
calling;  must  be  given  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
work  which  the  public  schools  are  doing;  must  be 
aroused  to  a  full  sense  of  the  responsibilities  resting 
on  their  shoulders;  all  these  to  the  end  that  the 
teachers  in  both  may  the  more  intelligently  and  ef- 
fectively work  together  for  the  education  and  salvation 
of  the  children  intrusted  to  their  care. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  fact  must  be  constantly  magni- 
fied that  the  time  of  the  intellectual  enlightenment  of 
the  child  is  also  the  time  for  his  ethical  and  religious 
enlightenment.  With  the  development  of  the  thinking 
activities  comes  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  bis 
emotional  life,  his  affections,  his  desires.  At  the  moment 
of  the  intoxicating  delight  of  the  opening  vision,  and 
in  the  hours  when  new  affections  and  new  impulses  are 
awaiting  sympathetic  direction,  the  presence  of  the 
wise  teacher  is  the  salvation  of  the  child.  The  world 
is  full  of  men  and  women  of  superior  intellectuality 
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and  of  large  ex]>erience  in  affairs,  who  have  little  or  no 
spiritual  enjoyment,  simply  because  their  religious  con- 
ceptions are  still  those  of  their  early  childhood,  and 
consequently  fail  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  their  mature 
life.  The  cause  of  it  is  in  the  failure  of  the  church 
and  the  Sunday-school  to  keep  in  sympathetic  step  and 
touch  with  them  in  their  intellectual  development  and 
enlarging  vision.  That  is  the  dominant  vantage  element 
in  the  ideal  parochial  school,  and  the  Sunday-school 
will  never  accomplish  its  mission  until  it  is  organized  and 
conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  be'  intelligently  articu- 
lating with  the  ])ublic  schools  throughout  the  grades, 
if  not  through  the  secondary  schools  also. 

These  two  classes  of  schools  must  be  recognized  and 
maintained  as  complements  of  each  other  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child,  each  fulfilling  its  appropriate  function 
and  each  exalting  and  strengthening  the  work  of  the 
other. 

In  my  opinion,  one  thing  more  is  essential,  — ■  the  Bible 
must  be  restored  to  its  t>ld  place  on  the  desk  of  every 
schoolmaster.  Education  and  unity  of  action  on  the  part 
of  Christian  jieople  every  where  will  soon  bring  it  about. 
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Concrete  relations  presuppose  ab- 
stract relation.  Abstract  relation  is 
a  pyimary  category  of  being.  It  pre- 
supposes reality,  both  absolute  and 
relative.  Relative  reality  iRvolves 
two  conditions:  namely,  separate, 
concrete  entities,  material  or  im- 
material, personal  or  impersonal; 
and  a  common  ground  of  compari- 

son  between  them.     They  must  have 

D.  B.  Pu«,m.»,  D.D.       similarity  but  not  sameness.    Simple 
identity  is  not  relation  at  all.      In- 
deed, there  can  be  no  relation  whatever  without  at  least 
two  entities  to  be  related. 

The  Sunday-school  may  be  defined  as  an  organization 
of  the  Christian  church  for  the  study  and  teaching  of 
spiritual  truth  and  the  development  of  Christian  char- 
acter. And  the  university,  —  what  sort  of  entity  is  it? 
This  question  is  not  so  easy.  Much  depends  upon  the 
particular  age,  country  or  stale  in  which  it  is  to  be 
defined.  There  are  universities  and  universities.  In 
America  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  university  is  a  chartered 
institution  whose  purpose  is  to  discover  new  truth  and  to 
impart  instruction  in  all  useful  knowledge.  Incidentally, 
and  yet  inevitably,  it  develops  character  likewise. 

,If  these  definitions  be  correct,  they  disclose  at  once  a 
basis  of  comparison,  a  common  ground  of  possible 
relation  between  the  entities  thus  defined.  Three  terms 
at  least  appear  in  common ;  namely,  truth,  instruction, 
character.  On  the  basis  of  the  substantial  ideas  which 
these  terms  connote,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  estab- 
lish some  veritable  and  valuable  relations  between  the 
Sunday-school  and  the  university.  If  anything  in 
this  paper  may  contribute  iii  any  degree  toward  bringing 
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them  into  open  relation  and  into  avowed  and  brotherly 
cooperation,  its  purpose  will  have  been  accomplished. 
Particularly  am  I  anxious  to  develop  such  relation  and 
cooperation  between  the  Sunday-school  and  the  state 
university,  so-called.  And  this  for  three  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  state  university  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  typical,  representative  institution  of  liberal 
learning  in  America.  In  the  second  place,  the  number 
and  influence  of  such  universities  are  constantly  increas- 
ing. There  are  now  in  the  United  States  about  fifty  of 
these  institutions,  with  five  thousand  instructors  and 
more  than  sixty  thousand  students.  In  the  third  place, 
there  is  an  opinion  somewhat  prevalent  in  certain  quar- 
ters that  state  institutions  neither  have  nor  ought  to 
have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  matters  religious  or 
spiritual.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  this  opinion  is  erro- 
neous, and  that  certain  essential  and  useful  relations 
exist  or  ought  to  exist  between  the  Sunday-school  and 
the  state  university,  the  argument  thus  developed  will 
apply  with  added  force  to  universities  imder  private  or 
denominational  control,  and  indeed  to  all  universities  of 
any  sort  whatsoever. 

The  Sunday-school  and  the  state  university!  These, 
then,  are  the  segregated  entities  between  which  com- 
parison is  to  be  made.  The  task  seems  a  hopeless  one, 
at  least  to  the  ordinary  view  of  the  average  citizen. 
Possibly  it  may  so  appear  likewise  even  to  the  broader, 
more  sympathetic  view  of  some  of  you  in  whose  presence 
it  is  now  undertaken.  And  yet,  as  already  intimated, 
there  arc  at  least  three  aspects  in  which  the  Sunday- 
school  and  the  state  university  seem  to  agree.  Both  are 
truth-seekers,  both  instructors,  both  character-builders. 

It  maybe  granted  that  the  truth  in  which  the  Sunday- 
school  is  specially  interested  is  of  a  particular  variety, 
namely,  spiritual  or  religious  truth.  It  may  also  be 
granted  that  this  particular  kind  of  truth  is  not  of 
sj^cial  interest  to  the  state  university.  But  it  remains 
to  be  noticed  that  the  area  of  the  genuine  university  — 
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be  it  state  university  or  otherwise  —  is  no  less  than  the 
entire  realm  of  truth.  It  seeks  all  truth.  As  its  name 
implies,  it  is  a  universe-ity ,  taking  in  the  whole  universe 
of  being  and  of  knowledge.  No  reality  is  foreign  to  its 
purpose.  This  evidently  includes  religious  entities  along 
with  all  others.  As  truth-seekers,  therefore,  the  Sunday- 
school  and  the  university  have  a  large  area  of  com- 
mon ground,  giving  rise  to  many  useful  and  suggestive 
relations. 

Again,  the  same  may  be  said  of  them  as  character- 
builders.  For  the  essentials  of  human  character  are 
much  the  same  everywhere  and  however  developed; 
whether  approached  from  the  secular  or  from  the 
religious  side,  it  matters  not.  Among  these  essentials 
may  be  named  the  following:  docility  of  spirit, 
obedience  to  truth,  firmness  of  conviction,  strength  of 
will,  tenderness  of  conscience,  purity  of  heart  and 
probity  of  life.  In  these  at  least  the  Sunday-school  and 
the  university  perfectly  agree.  They  likewise  agree  in 
the  following  propositions: 

1.  Truth  is  for  the  mind  7/hat  food  is  for  the  body, 
and  must  be  sought  and  held  at  any  cost. 

2.  Love  is  for  the  heart  what  truth  is  for  the  mind. 

3.  Character  includes  both  heart  and  mind,  and  hence 
depends  upon  love  and  truth  alike. 

4.  Character  determines  conduct.  What  a  man  is,  is 
vastly  more  impwDrtant  than  what  he  believes  or  what 
he  does. 

5.  It  is  the  heart  after  all  that  determines  character; 
hence  the  things  of  the  spirit  are  paramount. 

In  a  third  aspect  some  striking  relations  between  the 
Sunday-school  and  the  university  may  readily  be  found. 

The  work  of  instruction  in  the  state  university  should 
have  four  characteristics:  it  should  be  altruistic,  demo- 
cratic, cyclopedic,  pedagogic. 

I.  First,  it  is  to  be  altruistic.  The  university  does 
not  exist  to  and  for  itself.  It  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It 
is   only    a    means    to   a   greater   end.      It    is    merely  an 
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implement  of  the  state,  fashioned  and  wielded  by  the 
state.  And  all  implements  are  but  secondary.  The 
ax,  the  saw,  the  hammer,  the  engine,  the  loom,  the  dy- 
namo, exist  not  for  themselves;  they  are  only  imple- 
ments of  work,  transmitters  of  material  force.  Even 
so  the  university  is  simply  a  transmitter  of  intellect- 
ual and  moral   force. 

2.  Again,  the  work  of  instruction  in  the  state  uni- 
versity is  to  be  democratic.  It  is  for  the  i:)eople,  for  all 
the  people.  It  is  for  the  many,  not  for  the  favored  few; 
for  the  myriad  masses,  not  for  the  cloistered  classes. 
Supported  by  the  entire  state,  the  university  is  the 
I)rof)erty  of  the  entire  state. 

This  great  principle  was  first  ix)litically  recognized 
in  an  act  of  the  United  States  Congress,  known  as  the 
*'  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862,"  by  which  some  ten  million 
acres  of  the  public  domain  were  to  be  distributed  to  the 
several  states,  in  order  to  bring  the  boon  of  liberal 
learning  within  the  reach  of  the  industrial  classes,  and 
at  such  moderate  cost  as  to  exclude  none,  not  even  the 
poorest,  from  its  ample  benefits.  This  act  I  regard  as 
beyond  all  comparison  the  most  significant  legislation 
ever  enacted  in  any  country  along  the  line  of  universal 
liberal  education.  Thenceforth  all  state  universities 
at  least  are  and  must  be  truly  democratic  in  their  spirit 
and  in  their  work.  Every  thought  of  intellectual  self- 
righteousness  or  of  social  exclusiveness  is  forever  cast  out. 

3.  But  further,  the  state  university  should  be  cyclo- 
pedic in  its  work  of  instruction.  As  it  should  instruct 
all  citizens  who  apply,  so  likewise  it  should  offer  instruc- 
tion on  all  subjects  useful  to  the  citizens  who  apply.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  this  principle  may  be  challenged 
by  some  educators.  Certainly  it  involves  an  immense 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  university.  And  yet 
I  can  but  think  that  the  principle  is  correct  and  that 
the  res|X)nsibility  must  be  met  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the 
demand  develops  and  the  means  at  hand  justify.  If  the 
state  should  instruct  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  teacher, 
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the  farmer,  the  engineer,  it  should  likewise  instruct  the 
mason,  the  bricklayer,  the  carpenter,  the  blacksmith, 
the  weaver  and,  indeed,  "  the  butcher,  the  baker  and  the 
candlestick-maker."  There  is  absolutely  no  place  to 
stoj).  If  the  state  shall  rightfully  undertake  to  train 
some  of  her  sons  for  useful  service,  she  must  pass  her 
favors  around  the  entire  family  with  the  strictest 
maternal  impartiality.  Domestic  justice  can  be  sat- 
isfied with  nothing  less. 

4.  Once  more,  —  the  university  instruction  must  be 
pedagogic.  And  this  term  is  here  used  in  its  etymo- 
logical sense.  The  university  should  be  a  pedagogue, 
iroi3o7(iry6$  —  a  youth-leader.  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  you  remember,  it  was  the  office  of  the  xaidayufybs 
to  lead  the  youth  under  his  care  to  the  person  and  the 
place  where  new  truth  was  to  be  found.  Even  so  is  the 
university  a  iroi3o7(0'^,  a  youth -leader  and  inspirer  in 
all  reasonable  realms  of  new  truth  and  useful  knowledge. 

Now  these  four  characteristics  of  university  instruc- 
tion are  by  no  means  foreign  to  the  work  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  Indeed,  three  of  them  are  essential  to  it.  For 
most  certainly  the  spirit  of  the  Sunday-school  is  in- 
tensely altruistic.  It  works  unselfishly  and  untiringly 
for  the  good  of  others.  It  is  likewise  democratic.  It 
knows  no  distinctions  of  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  weak 
or  strong,  learned  or  ignorant.  And  it  is  preeminently 
pedagogic.  Indeed,  the  Sunday-school  is  the  blessed 
'irai5ayufy6s  of  Christendom.  It  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  telling  the  story  that  is  old  but  ever  new,  and 
leading  its  needy  youth  into  that  realm  of  new  truth  — 
divinely  great  and  wonderful  —  the  kingdom  of  God. 

If  the  foregoing  observations  be  at  all  correct,  it 
follows  that  the  relation  of  the  Sunday-school  to  the 
university  should  be  that  of  mutual  helpfulness  and 
regard.  Such  relation  can  be  maintained  upon  the  part 
of  the  Sunday-school  in  two  ways:  first,  by  seeing  to  it 
that  university  students  are  well  grounded  in  spiritual 
truth  and  favorably  (lisjx)sed  to  the  work  of  the  church 
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before  they  enter  the  university  life;  and,  secondly, 
by  furnishing  religious  instruction,  the  best  and  most 
attractive  possible,  at  all  places  where  university  students 
are  actually  living  the  university  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  university  may  maintain  a 
relation  of  great  helpfulness  to  the  Sunday-school  by 
instructing  its  instructors,  and  equipping  its  workers  in 
the  best  modem  methods  of  teaching,  organization  and 
school  management.  This  can  properly  be  done  by  all 
universities,  non-sectarian  and  state  universities  not 
excepted.  I  am  quite  aware  that  this  statement  will  be 
challenged  in  some  quarters.  And  in  other  quarters  it 
will  be  lightly  dismissed  as  a  barren  theory,  true  enough 
in  itself,  but  utterly  impossible  in  practice. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  before  closing  this 
discussion,  to  explain  my  meaning  by  making  brief 
reference  to  a  practical  illustration  of  it.  The  illustra- 
tion happens  to  have  come  under  my  own  personal 
observation.  I  refer  to  the  recent  establishment  of  a 
School  of  Methods  for  Sunday-school  Workers  in  the 
state  university  of  West  Virginia.  For  some  years  the 
university  has  maintained  a  department  of  education 
and  a  summer  school  for  teachers.  A  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  it  occurred  to  the  authorities  of  the  university 
that  the  thousands  of  Sunday-school  teachers  through- 
out the  state,  whose  work  makes  for  virtue  and  righteous- 
ness among  the  citizens,  ought  to  be  provided  for  quite 
as  much  as  the  secular  teachers  of  the  commonwealth. 
Accordingly  the  School  of  Methods  was  organized,  and 
its  first  session  was  opened  a  year  ago  last  Monday. 
It  was  successful  even  beyond  expectation.  With  but 
little  time  for  previous  announcement,  it  drew  together 
between  one  and  two  hundred  Sunday-school  workers,  all 
of  whom  were  delighted  both  with  the  idea  and  with  the 
methods  of  realizing  it.  The  university  engaged  the 
best  instructors  and  lecturers  that  could  be  found  in 
several  of  the  states  as  specialists  in  primary  and  in- 
termediate  work,  teacher  training,  school  organization 
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and  management,  the  home  department,  soul-winning, 
blackboard  work,  Sunday-school  music  and  other  depart- 
ments of  vital  importance  to  the  work.  The  second 
session  will  be  opened  on  Monday  next,  when  it  is  ex- 
pected that  several  hundred  Simday-school  workers  will 
be  in  attendance  from  all  parts  of  West  Virginia,  as  well 
as  from  some  other  states.  And  henceforth  the  School 
of  Methods  for  Sunday-school  Workers  is  to  be  a  per- 
manent department  of  the  university  work. 

This  is  a  new  and  unique  thing  in  America,  no  state 
tmiversity  ever  having  attempted  it  before.  It  is  there- 
fore thought  worthy  of  mention  from  this  platform  and 
in  presence  of  the  great  Sunday-school  leaders  of  the 
American  continent. 

In  all  civilized  countries  the  golden  age  has  been  the 
dream  of  philosophers,  the  melody  of  the  muses,  the 
vision  of  seers,  the  song  of  poets.  In  many  countries, 
historians  tell  us,  the  golden  age  has  already  come  and 
gone, —  in  Egypt  under  Rameses  the  Great,  in  Palestine 
under  Solomon,  in  Greece  under  Pericles,  in  Rome 
under  Augustus,  in  France  under  Louis  XIV,  in  England 
under  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  the  golden  age  of  America 
is  yet  to  come.  The  fathers  have  not  monopolized  it 
here.  It  is  within  the  power  and  privilege  of  the  present 
generation  to  hasten  its  approach.  Let  the  moral  might 
and  spiritual  energy  of  the  American  Sunday-school  — 
the  best  on  earth  —  and  the  intellectual  force  of  the 
American  university  —  soon  to  become  the  best  on 
earth  —  be  once  united  in  bonds  of  holv  wedlock  never 
to  be  broken,  and  the  millennial  march  of  our  golden  age 
will  hasten  on  apace. 

Let  there  be  no  unwise  alliance  between  church  and 
state,  but  on  this  high  and  holy  ground  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  voluntary  cooperation  let  mind  and  spirit 
work  together  in  the  common  cause  of  enlightenment 
and  redemption.  And  let  it  come  to  pass,  in  the  near 
future,  that  every  state  university  in  all  America  shall 
have  some  honorable  part  in  the  glori<^)us  consummation. 
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HERE  is  no  single  part  of  a  min- 
ister's work  more  important  than 
the  Sunday-school.  This  appears, 
D  matter  from  what  angle  you  view 
the  Sunday-school.  If  you  look  at 
the  school  as  the  weekly  assembly 
of  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
]jarish,  you  cannot  fail  to  see  what 
iujwrb  opportunity  such  an  assem- 
Y  gives  the  minister  for  coming 
to  the  closest  and  most  influential 
C.  B.  Stbw*bt,  ti.D,  relations  with  a  conspicuously  sig- 
nificant element  in  his  congregation.  If  you  regard  the 
school  as  an  organized  agency  within  his  parish  for 
the  religious  education  of  his  people,  and  mainly  of  the 
young  people,  you  will  immediately  perceive  that  such 
an  organization  offers  him  a  great  opportunity  to  dis- 
charge in  a  most  effective  way  one  of  his  high  func- 
tions, his  teaching  function. 

If  you  regard  the  parish  school  as  but  an  integral 
factor  of  a  vast  movement  "in  process  in  the  minister's 
own  denomination  and  in  all  denominations,  your  im- 
agination is  soon  aglow  with  the  vision  of  the  marvellous 
possibilities  for  imparting  religious  instruction  and  for 
building  Christian  character,  which  it,  as  a  well- 
organized  and  wisely-directed  movement  for  religious 
instruction,  or>ens  before  the  Christian  ministry.  It 
is,  therefore,  no  undue  emphasis  which  some  of  us 
place  upon  this  portion  of  the  minister's  work.  It  can- 
not well  be  unduly  magnified. 

When  the  minister  is  in  preparation  for  his  life-work, 
he  ought  to  have  ample  preparation  for  this  important 
sphere  of  his  ministry.  This  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  Sunday-school  should  have  a  large  place 


\     ;i    nttk'.    It     ;in\',    Ix'hiiKl     the    rlnirrji    m    !\'L;i 
s  LTcit    arm  ''!    the  rliui'ch.       It    must    he  admit 
■  s,\-crcst  iTitH''!  t  he  sriran.irx   tiiat  it  is(»n]\'n 
it     tlu-    chuTvh    has    said    she    wanted    her    mi 
ined  for   this  work;    it  was  only  yesterday  th 
ne  to  think  enough  of  the  Siinday-school  to  fe< 
!  minister  ought  to  be  an  expert  in  its  work. 
:rmore,  the  church  is  asking  the  seminaries,  i 
tter,  to  make  bricks  without  straw.     It  is  dou 
:  case  that  every  seminary  would  only  be  toe 
to   give    adequate  instruction  in  this  depart 
it    were    furnished    with    the  equipment.     Bui 
irch  is  slow  to  improve  the  equipment  of  the 
•ies. 
t  would  appear  that  the  church  thinks  she  has 

full  duty  toward  the  seminaries  when  she  has 
?d  them  for  their  backwardness  in  this  matter,  ^ 
simple  fact  it  is  her  duty  to  see  that  all  of  the  s 
ies  are  provided  with  funds  sufficient  to  enable  1 
give  the  fullest  instruction  along  these  impoi 
js.  That  the  minister  may  be  properly  preparer 
duties  in  the  Sunday-school  he  must  receive  insi 
1  in  four  great  subjects: 

.  He  must  be  instructed  regarding  the  pastor's  ] 
the  Sunday-school  and  the  duties  growing  out  < 

is  pastor  of  the  school,  and.  bv  vit-+**-  ^^  i--_ 
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and  in  his  school  in  order  to  be  a  useful  and  faithful 
pastor. 

2.  He  must  be  instructed  in  Sunday-school  organi- 
zation. This  involves  a  study  of  the  history  of  the 
Sunday-school  movement;  fundamental  idea  of  the 
school,  its  organization,  its  discipline  in  the  large  sense, 
its  worship,  its  curriculum,  its  instruction.  It  also  in- 
volves preparation  wisely  to  attack  the  problems  of  the 
local  school  of  which  he  is  to  become  pastor,  and  effect- 
ively to  lead  it  to  the  realization  of  its  highest  ideals. 
He  must  be  made  acquainted  with  the  Sunday-school  in 
the  large  and  in  the  small,  with  what  the  school  actually 
is  and  what  it  may  be  made  to  be  under  skillful  and 
intelligent  leadership. 

3.  He  must  be  instructed  in  educational  psychology. 
This  rather  technical  term  covers  a  large  domain  of 
necessary  study  for  any  man  who  is  to  be  a  teacher  and 
a  teacher  of  teachers,  as  every  pastor  ought  to  be.  He 
must  know  the  child  mind,  the  laws  of  its  development, 
its  avenues  of  approach,  its  springs  of  action,  and  the 
factors  that  enter  into  conduct  and  character.  This  is 
a  comparatively  new  field  of  study,  and  it  has  suffered 
the  fate  of  all  new  fields  of  study:  the  faddist  and  the 
extremist  have  done  their  utmost  to  make  it  ridiculous. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  susceptible  of  scientific  investigation, 
and  already  has  yielded  many  important  results.  No 
man  who  is  to  guide  and  develop  the  religious  educa- 
tional forces  in  a  parish  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of 
this  growing  scientific  study  of  the  child  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  educator.  He  must  have  a  full  and  usa- 
ble knowledge  of  the  Sunday-school  pupil. 

4.  He  must  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  i)edagogy.  It 
is  entirely  possible  to  apply  to  Bible  teaching  the  i)rin- 
ciples  and  practices  of  scientific  pedagogy.  The  theo- 
logical student  ought  to  be  taught  what  these  princii)les 
and  practices  are,  and  he  ought  to  be  taught  their 
application  to  the  Sunday-school.  This  is  training  in 
method;    but    method    cannot    be    despised    when    it 
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concerns  so  delicate  and  vital  a  matter  as  bringing  to- 
gether the  truth  of  the  Bible  and  the  mind  of  the  child, 
with  the  intent  that  the  truth  shall  be  effective  in  con- 
trolling conduct  and  maturing  character.  The  divinity 
student  is  to  be  trained  in  the  fine  art  of  teaching.  He 
is  "  to  be  apt  to  teach"  ;  for  this  we  have  high  author- 
ity, and  for  it  there  is  a  great  and  crying  need.  He  is  to 
know  what  good  teaching  is  and  how  to  train  teachers 
to  teach,  for  he  is  the  chief  teacher  in  his  parish  school. 

These  are  the  four  courses  that  the  modem  Sunday- 
school  has  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  theological 
seminary,  and  now  requires  every  man  to  pursue,  who 
would  be  prepared  to  do  his  parish  work.  The  pastor 
must  know  his  place  in  the  school,  he  must  know  his 
school,  he  must  know  his  child,  and  he  must  know  his 
method.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  at  Auburn 
we  are  giving  instruction  along  these  four  lines  and  pre- 
paring to  a  gratifying  degree  our  students  for  this  great 
feature  of  their  subsequent  work  in  their  parishes. 

No  minister  may  now  neglect  his  Sunday-school,  or 
count  as  a  slight  obligation  his  duty  towards  it.  The 
conditions  of  modem  life  lay  upon  the  Church  and  the 
ministry  a  large  responsibility  for  the  moral  and  religious 
education  of  our  youth.  This  responsibility  may  not 
be  met  by  the  ministry  without  thorough,  scientific 
instruction  of  the  divinity  student  in  this  vast  depart- 
ment of  church  work,  and  along  thes^^*  Umr  lines  which 
are  indicated  above. 
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The  Relation  of  the  Teacher  to  the  Curriculum 

Pior.  MARTIN   O.  BRUHBAUGB,  Ph.D. 

Krpa'imml  uf  Pidaiagy.  Vnivirsily  0/  Penn$!/lvama 

a  The  center  of  the  educational 
world  is  the  teacher.  The  light  of 
his  life  is  the  transforming  and  ilkrnii- 
nating  influence  so  essential  to  the 
i)])cning  soul  of  the  child.  No  other 
agent  or  agency  is  in  any  adequate 
way  comparable  to  the  teacher. 
Enicrson  was  profoundly  wise  in  ■ 
declaring  to  his  daughter  that  he 
cared  little  concerning  what  college 
M.  G.  BnuiiBADCH,  Ph.D.  she  attended,  but  much  concerning 
what  teachers  she  had.  Garfield 
counted  the  life  t)f  his  pious-souled  old  teacher  — 
Mark  Hopkins  —  the  best  university.  Everywhere 
thoughtful  men  have  testified  that  as  the  teacher  is, 
so  is  the  school,  and  what  the  teacher  is  determines 
what  the  ]>upil  may  become.  Teaching  is  a  process  in- 
volving the  contact  of  life  with  life.  The  full,  rich  life 
of  a  trained  teacher  meets  the  meager,  unformed  life  of 
the  pupil,  and  the  gifts  of  the  one  become  the  posses- 
sion of  the  other.  Teachers  endow  their  pupils  with 
enrichment  of  soul.  God  has  so  constituted  the  human 
soul  that  it  grows  by  contact  with  other  souls. 

The  equipment  of  the  teacher  includes  both  a  logical 
and  a  psychological  element.  On  the  logical  side,  it 
demands  that  the  teacher  shall  possess  an  t)rdered  array 
of  important  data,  such  data  as  may  fairly  be  considered 
the  necessary  knowledge  with  which  to  furnish  a  human 
spirit.  On  the  psychological  side,  it  demands  that  the 
teacher  shall  i>ossess  an  insight  into  soul-growth,  such 
insight  as  may  fairly  be  considered  the  necessary  equip- 
ment with  which  to  develop  all  the  powers  of  the  human 
spirit.  Our  older  pedagogy  laid  most  stress  upon  the 
fonntr;  uur  jirescnt  pedagogy  lays  most  stress  upon  the 
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latter.  The  older  pedagogy  asked  what  the  teacher 
knew,  as  if  mere  knowledge  of  a  carefully  constructed 
curriculum  were  sufficient  guaranty  for  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  teaching.  The  present  pedagogy  asks  what  the 
teacher  can  do,  and  is  not  content  to  store  the  mind 
with  facts,  but  insists  upon  furnishing  the  soul  with 
fully  developed  powers.  The  emphasis  of  the  older  was 
upon  the  curriculum.  The  emphasis  of  the  newer  is 
ujxDn  the  pupils'  expanding  |)owers  of  soul. 

The  pedagogy  of  the  Christian  school  must  press  the 
equipment  of  the  teacher  yet  one  remove  less  from  the 
soul  of  the  child.  The  Christian  teacher  must  under- 
stand that  he  teaches  more  by  his  life  than  by  his 
thoughts,  his  words  or  his  deeds.  The  question  of  the 
true  teacher  in  God's  school  is  not  **  What  do  I  know?  " 
nor  yet  *'  What  can  I  do?  "  but  always  and  emphati- 
cally, *'  What  am  I  ?"  To  know  is  good.  To  do  is 
better.     To  be  is  best.     "  Be  ye,  therefore,  perfect, 

EVEN  AS  YOUR  F.VTHER  WHICH  IS  IN  HEAVEN  IS  PER- 
FECT "  is  the  standard  set  for  all  teachers  by  the  Ideal 
Teacher. 

The  transcendent  need  of  the  Sunday-school  is  teach- 
ers, —  teachers  who  know  the  truth,  who  honor  it  by 
living  it,  who  glorify  it  by  being  the  truth.  Again  the 
Ideal  Teacher  declares,  **  /  am  the  truth/'  The  Church 
as  a  whole  is  never  so  secure  as  when  it  is  fostered  by 
an  ideal  clergy.  It  is  never  so  weak  as  when  it  must 
endure  an  unworthy  priesthood.  The  Sunday-school  is 
never  so  securely  j)rogressive  and  i^loriously  triumphant 
as  when  it  is  administered  by  ideal  teachers.  It  is  never 
so  weak,  so  hu])eless,  so  useless,  as  when  it  must  endure 
the  incubus  of  inefficient  teachers.  The  teacher  is  both 
light  and  life  to  the  budding  powers  of  the  young  soul. 

In  a  large  city,  with  a  curriculum  of  merit  equal  to 
the  best,  there  are  manv  miserable  schools.  The  fault 
is  in  the  teachers.  In  another  city,  with  an  imperfect 
curriculum,  there  are  many  excellent  schools.  The 
excellence   is  due  to  the  teachers.     Poor  teachers  will 
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miserably  fail  with  the  best  curriculum.  Good  teachers 
will  triumph  in  spite  of  the  curriculum.  The  funda- 
mental reason  for  these  assertions  lies  in  the  fact  that 
mastery  of  any  curriculum  is  never  the  end  of  the  teach- 
ing process.  This  is  not  declaring  that  a  good  curricu- 
lum is  inferior  to  a  poor  curriculum.  No  sane  mind 
could  defend  such  a  premise.  But  it  is  declaring  with 
an  unequivocal  voice  that  the  teacher  is  more  than  the 
curriculum,  just  as  the  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the 
body  more  than  raiment. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  take  up  the  true  reform  of  the 
Sunday-school,  we  must  raise  our  banners  and  wage  a 
vigorous  warfare  for  thoroughly  fitted  teachers.  Nor 
will  we  make  progress  by  devoting  our  time  and  our 
energies  to  such  minor  purposes  —  valuable  as  these 
may  be  —  as  school  architecture,  class  appliances, 
graded  lessons  and  kindred  concerns  that  are  important, 
no  doubt,  but  that  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  counted 
as  of  prime  significance  in  the  light  of  our  dominant  need. 

But,  says  an  earnest  protester,  is  it  not  essential 
that  we  should  have  the  best  materials,  organized  in  the 
best  order,  if  we  are  to  accomplish  high  purposes?  This 
is  undeniably  important,  but  let  us  never  forget  that 
it  is  the  teacher  behind  the  course  of  study  that  wins 
the  victories  of  the  cross.  Let  us,  first  of  all,  concen- 
trate our  efforts  upon  the  making  of  good  teachers,  and 
all  these  minor  matters  will  in  due  time  be  added  unto 
us.  Our  chief  business  is  to  equip  each  class  in  the  Sun- 
day-school with  a  superb  teacher.  We  have  every- 
where in  the  Christian  world  capable  material  out  of 
which  to  make  such  teachers.  Whv  not  make  the  seri- 
ous  and  foremost  purpose  of  this  association  the  task 
of  making  good  teachers? 

The  fundamental  function  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  is  that  of  improving  the  quality  of 
teaching  in  all  grades  of  schools.  Let  us  hold  to  the 
same  ideals  for  this  great  International  Sunday-school 
G3nvention.     There    should    be    in    every    convenient 
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center  a  class  of  young  men  and  women  under  training 
to  become  teachers  in  the  Sunday-school.  The  ministry 
everywhere  should  plead  for  a  high  type  of  Christian 
character  devoted  seriously  to  the  business  of  teaching 
in  the  Sunday-school.  We  should  hold  the  place  in 
such  regard  that  men  and  women  would  esteem  it  a 
privilege  to  teach.  It  is  now  the  pride  of  a  man's  life 
that  he  is  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  a  missionary,  a  dentist, 
a  minister.  Why  not  exalt  the  work  of  teaching  in 
Christ's  school  to  the  standard  that  would  make  men 
proud  to  record  the  fact,  "  I  am  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday- 
school  "? 

A  great  teacher  is  great  in  soulful  worth.  He  is  rich 
in  attributes  of  the  kingdom.  He  passes  the  test  set 
for  Peter.  He  loves  Jesus  Christ  more  than  he  loves  all 
else.  His  ability  and  his  right  to  teach  in  His  name 
are  alike  conditioned  upon  his  love  for  childhood 
in  Christ.  The  best  lover  is  the  best  feeder.  The 
measure  of  one*s  power  to  teach  is  the  measure  of 
one's  love  for  Him.  We  want  trained  teachers  whose 
hearts  and  heads  alike  are  illumined  by  the  Christ 
life. 

Knowledge  is  never  an  end  in  the  educational  process. 
All  knowledge  must  be  transmuted  into  conduct  before 
it  can  in  any  adequate  way  be  regarded  as  of  worth. 
The  transmuting  of  knowledge,  through  feeling,  into 
conduct  is  the  work  of  fine  teaching.  Knowledge  is 
power.  But  teaching  is  not  only  developing  power,  but 
it  is  guiding  power  to  right  ends.  The  wise  teacher 
understands  that  inspiration  is  worth  more,  vastly  more, 
than  information.  He  will  be  more  concerned  over 
the  quality  of  soul  he  develops  than  he  is  over  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  knowledge  he  imparts.  He 
understands  also  that  a  consecrated  spirit  is  worth 
more  than  a  graded  curriculum. 

A  graded  course  of  study  is  an  ordered  complex  of 
many  subjects  of  study.  Any  attempt  to  organize  the 
materials  of  education  into  an  orderly  arrav  must  first 
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and  always  select  some  one  dominant  subject  of  study 
as  the  center  of  concern.  Around  this  center  must  be 
grouped  all  related  knowledge.  This  center  of  corre- 
lation  for   the   secular   school   is   variously   designated. 

For  the  Sunday-school,  no  such  confusion  of  centers 
is  possible.  There  is  only  one  possible  center,  —  the 
Bible.  It  is  of  transcendent  interest,  and  it  should  be 
used  in  every  grade  of  the  Sunday-school.  In  every 
grade,  for  every  lesson,  let  us  keep  the  Bible  in  the  hands 
of  our  boys  and  girls,  and  its  saving  words  in  their  souls. 
Upon  this  basis  we  may  wisely  grade  our  teaching  and 
adapt  our  lessons  to  the  capacity  of  each. 

It  is  my  abiding  conviction  that  the  recitation  is  the 
focus  of  all  pedagogic  possibilities.  The  recitation  is 
the  teacher's  opportunity.  To  meet  the  pupil  bare  of 
knowledge  is  unfortunate.  To  meet  the  pupil  lean  of 
soul  is  fatal.  A  consecrated  teacher  is  worth  much  more 
than  a  graded  curriculum.  Such  a  teacher  becomes  a 
living  epistle  of  the  Master,  known  and  read  of  all  pupils. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  course,  of 
study  for  the  Sunday-school  has  virtue  in  and  of  itself. 
Its  merit  is  to  be  found  in  the  function  it  is  made  to 
assume  by  the  teacher.  The  finest  graded  materials 
in  the  hands  of  an  unskilled  teacher  will  not  enrich  human 
souls.  In  short,  all  transforming  and  reforming  power  is 
wisely  given  by  the  divine  wisdom  to  living  agencies. 

To  gaze  and  to  read  will  not  develop  souls.  There 
must  be  a  trained  guide  whose  experience  and  whose 
education  alike  fit  him  to  put  puq^ose  into  the  gazing 
and  meaning  into  the  reading.  That  guide  is  the 
teacher.  God  commits  his  children  to  teachers;  be 
they  parents  or  state  agents  or  church  agents,  it  is  all 
one,  the  function  is  the  same.  To  be  a  man,  man  must 
be  educated.  To  be  a  child  of  the  King,  each  one  must 
be  led  carefully,  patiently,  skillfully  and  steadily  by  a 
wise  leader  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  and,  inspired  by  the 
leading,  there  to  bow  and  cry,  **  Holy,  holy,  Lord  God 
Almighty!" 
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H  Those  who  teach  in  the  day- 
school  and  in  the  Sunday-school 
belong  for  the  most  part  to  the 
great  multitude  who  hold  an  un- 
assuming, if  nut  "  a  silent  station 
in  this  beauteotis  world."  On 
this  continent  we  are  still  far 
from  giving  them  their  meed  of 
honor,  and  yet  the  leaders  in 
the  nobie  band  of  teachers  are 
surpassed  by  few  in  inteiligence 
and  character,  whik  for  shaping 
fhe  plastic  mind  of  youth  into 
R.  A.  F«LconB«,  LL.D.  jtg  permanent  form  only  the 
parents  can  outstrip  them  in 
their   opportunity. 

Unfortunately  for  us  we  often  neglect  to  appraise  our 
human  faculties  and  virtues  at  their  true  values.  The 
world  has  been  slow  to  take  Jesus  in  earnest  when  he 
said,  "  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth  ";  nor  can  it  b«; 
said  that  this  other  wonl  of  wisdom,  so  similar  in  spirit, 
has  vet  been  laid  to  heart:  "  Take  heed  that  ye  despise 
not  one  of  these  little  ones;  for  I  say  unto  you  that  in 
heaven  their  angelsdo  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  They  must  verily  be  chaste  souls 
who  are  in  the  keeping  of  God  himself.  May  it  bi'  that 
the  smile  of  a  child  is  a  flash  from  the  Father's  counte- 
nance, as  he  beholds  it  with  pleasure  even  in  this  earthly 
habitation  ? 

The  training  of  the  leachir  is  a  supreme  oblijiatitm. 
To  begin  with,  one  may  remark  that  it  is  a  most  ehisive 
task.  Who  would  pa^sunu;  to  say  that  if  a  teacher  does 
thus  and  thus,  lo!    he  is  turned  out  an  efficient  guide 
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for  youth  ?  But  there  are  decrees,  —  excellent,  good, 
fair,  indifferent.  Some  from  all  these  classes  are  found 
in  our  Sunday-schools.  The  aim  of  a  teacher-training 
course  is  to  seek  by  hints  on  method,  and  instruction  in 
Scrii)turc,  to  turn  the  good  into  the  excellent,  the  fair 
into  the  good,  and  the  indiflerent  into  the  fair.  Two 
assumptions  we  always  make,  —  that  some  teachers  are 
born  teachers,  and  that  a  good  will  and  patience  may 
in  time  work  wonders  even  with  the  poorly  endowed 
instructor. 

(i.)  There  must  be  grades  in  any  complete  course  of 
teacher  training.  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear 
from  Dr.  Schauffler's  report  on  the  International  Lesson 
Committee  that  they  recommend  an  optional  advanced 
course,  thus  making  three  grades  of  lessons  possible  for 
our  schools. 

One  would  not  feel  justified  in  laying  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  teacher-training  course  must  follow  with 
precision  the  grades  into  which  the  scholars  may  be 
divided,  for  there  are  common  truths  which  every 
teacher  should  know;  and  the  difference  between  the 
equipment  of  teachers  is  not  so  much  in  the  subject 
matter  as  in  the  relative  emphasis. 

This  being  premised,  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that 
men  and  women  have  aptitudes  for  dealing  with  chil- 
dren of  different  ages.  An  excellent  teacher  of  the  infant 
class  may  be  a  failure  with  a  Bible  class,  while  many 
exc-ellent  ix?ople  of  fine  natural  sympathies  may  suit 
intermediate  grades,  but  not  tht^  primary  nor  the  more 
advanced.  When  our  courses  are  complete  we  shall 
therefore  adapt  our  training  to  the  six.'cial  equipment 
required. 

(2.)  To  all  grades  of  teachers  we  have  a  right  to 
give  a  knowledge  of  the  child-mind,  and  as  arising  out 
of  that,  the  lx?st  means  of  approach  to  it.  I  spoke  of 
the  child  as  being  like  the  sea,  so  infinite  is  the  variety 
of  children's  natures.  But  there  are  clearly  defined  laws 
of  mind  and  character,  no  less  trustworthy  than  those 
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to  which  the  mariner  commits  himself  with  confidence. 
A  child  is  not  a  complete  enigma.  The  characteristics 
of  the  past  are  repeated  from  age  to  age.  Parents  appear 
again  in  their  sons  and  daughters.  Family  and  national 
features  are  a  part  of  our  inheritance  for^  weal  or  for  woe. 
Noble  birth  is  no  less  a  blessing  than  evil  parentage  is 
a  curse.  So  it  comes  about  that  psychology  approxi- 
mates to  an  exact  science ;  and  the  study  of  child  nature 
is  as  important  as  that  of  any  other  department  of  the 
human  mind. 

The  teacher  should  know  what  to  exi>ect  in  children; 
how  their  thoughts  work;  how  their  j^owers  of  imagi- 
nation and  imitation  may  be  employed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. This  knowledge  of  child  nature  easily  passes 
into  knowledge  of  how  to  approach  the  child.  His  soul 
is  not  hidden  away  like  Lhassa,  the  capital  of  Tibet, 
inaccessible  to  all  but  an  expedition  scientifically  en- 
gineered and  equipped  with  the  apparatus  of  hostile 
invasion.  The  child-spirit  runs  forth  to  welcome  you 
on  its  threshold,  when  you  come  as  a  prudent  and  sym- 
pathetic friend.  So  we  provide  the  teacher  with  in- 
struction as  to  the  way  in  which  the  boy's  or  the  girl's 
mind  may  be  supposed  to  grow;  what  kinds  of  subjects 
are  likely  to  attract  most  interest  at  different  ages;  what 
is  the  probable  strength  or  weakness  of  character  in 
child  or  adolescent  growth;  and,  therefore,  the  most 
effective  spiritual  culture  at  each  stage. 

These  outline  facts  should  be  known  by  every  intelli- 
gent teacher.  But  additional  training  might  be  supplied 
in  any  thoroughly  designed  course  the  better  to  furnish 
forth  the  teacher  of  each  grade,  ])nmary,  intermediate, 
or  adolescent.  We  need  not,  however,  expect  too  much 
from  such  knowledge.  Over-elaboration  may  (K*casion 
more  perils  than  those  into  which  ignorance  blunders. 
All  the  help  that  even  a  very  intelligent  teacher  requires 
in  this  way  may  be  put  into  small  comj)ass. 

The  Sunday-school  teacher  is  not  a  student  of  anatomy, 
dissecting  a  body  which  is  built  u}x)n  an  exact  system 
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of  bones,  muscles  and  nerves.  The  teacher  is  studying 
a  living  soul.  We  set  the  child  in  the  midst  and  study 
him.  Rote,  rule,  precept  are  useful  by  way  of  hinting, 
merely  brief  extracts  from  the  inherited  discipline  of 
human  life,  to  supply  us  with  suggestion  as  to  how  to 
deal  with  this  boy  or  that  girl.  That  is  all.  Our  teacher- 
course  must  lay  upon  the  average  and  perhaps  diffident 
teacher  a  burden  which  is  at  once  heavy  and  stimulating. 
There  is  the  boy  —  study  him;  find  out  his  interests; 
be  patient  with  him  in  his  extravagance  and  boisterous- 
ness;  have  sympathy  with  him  in  his  temptations.  We 
merely  j>oint  you  such  and  such  sign-posts  which  science 
and  experience  have  set  up  for  us,  as  being  the  most 
likely  road  by  which  the  sympathetic  teacher  may  enter 
the  boy's  heart. 

(3.)  The  good  teacher  must  have  a  competent  reserve 
of  knowledge.  A  bright  class  will  soon  recognize  whether 
the  teacher  has  a  sufficient  rest,  and  it  not,  they  will 
make  a  run  on  it  and  seek  to  damage  your  credit.  The 
secret  of  good  teaching  lies  not  only  in  the  art  of  impart- 
ing, but  before  that  is  the  art  of  selecting.  To  pick  out 
the  main  idea,  and  then  so  to  group  around  it  the  differ- 
ent facts  as  to  make  it  prominent,  is  a  function  of  the 
true  teacher.  But  this  implies  no  inconsiderable  knowl- 
edge. 

You  may  fill  your  memory  full  of  derails  as  to  the 
tabernacle  or  the  ritual  system  of  Israel,  and  fail  to  grasp 
whv  that  tabernacle  or  ritual  was  established.  You 
may  know  the  dates  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah 
and  the  order  of  the  prof)hets  in  the  English,  nay,  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Septuagint  versions,  and  yet  have  never 
understood  what  the  unic^ue  mission  of  the  prophet  was, 
nor  the  message  of  Israel  to  the  world.  You  may  know 
the  probable  dates  of  the  life  of  our  Ix)rd,  the  institutions 
and  sects  of  the  Jewish  world,  and  the  j^laces  of  the 
bcK)ks  in  the  New  Testament  canon,  and  have  little  con- 
ception of  the  religious  ideas  and  moral  dynamic  of  that 
age  withal. 
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So  I  regard  it  as  a  primary  qualification  in  any  teacher- 
training  course  worth  the  name,  that  the  facts  of  Scrip- 
ture presented  should  shed  light  on  the  central  truths 
of  the  Bible. 

Even  the  simplest  teacher-training  course  should  pro- 
vide succulent  facts  on  which  mind  and  heart  can  be 
nouri>h?d.  Every  teacher  ought  to  know  why  the 
Bible  was  written.  He  should  know  what  Israel  did 
for  the  world  —  how  God  spoke  to  his  people  by  prophet, 
historian,  law-giver,  psalmist  and  wise  man  —  and  why 
Israel  failed.  He  should  know  the  general  cause  of 
Christ's  life ;  the  chief  things  he  taught  and  did ;  what  he 
claimed  to  be;  in  a  word,  the  purpose  of  his  life.  He 
should  know  what  his  disciples  thought  of  him;  how 
he  became  the  soul  of  their  life;  how  a  new  society  was 
created ;  what  a  noble  life  was  there ;  how  the}''  overcame 
the  world ;  what  salvation  they  enjoyed,  and  their  h(^[>e 
for  the  future. 

Do  not  let  us  imagine  that  this  is  too  formidable.  These 
truths  are  simple.  In  fact  they  are  the  elemental  truths 
of  our  religion,  simple  and  few,  yet  inexhaustibly  rich. 

In  a  good  teacher's  course  we  therefore  expect  such 
a  plain  outline  of  Scriptiu^e  truth  as  will  show  the  purpose 
of  the  books,  and  the  place  they  hold  in  the  revelation 
of  God.  The  teacher  should  know  how  the  veins  of 
the  rock  run,  so  that  he  may  pierce  down  and  bring  the 
pupil  to  a  spring  of  living  water. 

There  is  much  scope  for  gradation  in  Scripture  knowl- 
edge. Primary  teachers  require  more  intimate  acc^uaint- 
ance  with  some  aspects  of  Scripture ;  advanced  teachers  of 
others.  But  i)erhaps  at  present  we  may  be  content  with 
courses  that  suit  the  average,  provided  they  help  them 
to  realize  that  the  Bible  is  a  living  Book. 

How  manv  of  us  take  a  book  of  the  New  Testament  and 
read  it  as  a  whole?  Our  views  of  the  life  of  Christ  are 
scrappy.  What  do  we  know  of  the  Epistles  in  the  light 
of  the  intense  life  from  which  they  took  their  birth? 
The  age  was  stormy.     Fierce  spirits  rode  upon  the  gales, 
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and  threatened  to  submerge  the  Church  of  the  living 
God.  But  he  kept  it  safe,  and  the  salvation  which  the 
Church  then  enjoyed  becomes  vivid  tones  in  these  pages, 
so  that  we  too  may  delight  in  it  in  our  calmer  times. 
Let  our  teachers  catch  the  spirit  of  these  books. 

(4.)  A  teacher  should  have  an  intelligent  view  of  Scrip- 
ture truth  as  a  whole,  those  great  facts  of  God,  —  Christ, 
man  and  reconciliation,  life  in  the  Spirit,  and  the  future, 
—  which  we  may  call  the  sum  •of  saving  knowledge. 
A  system  coordinates  his  knowledge,  helps  him  to  in- 
terpret his  own  religious  experience,  and  to  understand 
the  Scri])tures  more  intelligently.  Bible  truth  has  a 
symmetrical  though  progressive  wholeness.  Just  here 
is  the  field  to  be  exploited  by  the  individual  denomina- 
tion. The  teacher  ought  to  know  the  i>eculiar  witness 
that  his  own  Church  has  borne  to  the  truth,  and  holding 
to  it  in  love,  to  give  an  intelligent  testimony  thereto. 
But  the  range  in  doctrine,  practice,  worship  and  history 
is  so  wide  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  enter  upon  it  now. 

(5.)  Above  all,  every  course  should  emphasize  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher  as  the  measure  of  the  effectiveness 
of  results.  The  course  is  to  develop  the  teacher,  not  in 
his  own  Christian  lite,  but  so  that  he  may  guide  the  child 
into  the  truth.  It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  unless 
his  Christian  life  flows  full  and  clear  from  the  living 
Christ,  the  teacher  can  do  little  for  the  child;  but  the 
course  must  keep  in  view  the  child  beyond  the  teacher, 
so  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  is  again  found 
to  be  true.  The  teacher  must  die  to  self,  lest  he  cause, 
one  of  these  little  ones  to  perish ;  but  he  will  find  his  life 
again  as  he  leads  them  into  the  Kingdom. 

(6.)  Finally,  I  cherish  the  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  colleges  and  seminaries  of  our  churches 
will  recognize  the  supreme  imjx>rtance  of  this  discipline, 
and  will  provide,  either  by  extensive  lectures,  or  by 
special  courses  in  the  curriculum,  such  a  training  as  will 
do  for  the  teacher  in  some  measure  what  is  now  done 
for  the  prospective  minister  of  the  gospel. 
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The  Anny  of  the  Future ;  or,  After  Enlistment,  What  ? 
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s  great  convention  is  a  council 

■.     Under  the  eye  of  the  great 

Commander  are  met  the  cohorts  of 

the    King.     From    every    city    and 

hamlet,    every   state    and    province, 

hai?e  gathered  the  picked  legionaries 

of  the  Imperial  army.     Before  them 

stretches,  in  imagination,  the  great 

world  field.     The  battle  is  on.    What 

ome  will  be  no  loyal  soldier 

of  the  King  can  question.     The  day 

is    coming    when    every    knee    shall 

bow  and  when  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  shall  fill    the 

earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

This  vast  world-army  of  more  than  25,000,000  in  the 
Sunday-schools  of  Christendom  is  moving  steadily  for- 
ward. The  majority  of  them  will  surely  enlist,  in  the 
providence  of  God.  under  the  banner  of  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord.  It  is  one  thing  to  enlist.  It  is  another  thing 
to  train  the  raw  recruit  so  that  he  shall  be  an  efficient 
unit  in  the  work  for  the  world's  redemption.  We  have 
need  not  only  to  win  this  generation  for  Jesus  Christ, 
but  we  have  likewise  the  splendid  and  stupendous  task 
of  setting  this  generation  at  work.  Well  begun  is  half 
done.  A  generation  won  is  an  army  recruited.  Now 
for  the  task  of  training. 

To  the  primary  war  cry  of  evangelism,  we  must  ever 
add  the  war  cry  of  education.  The  work  of  grace 
begun  in  t!ie  soul,  the  growth  of  grace  and  knowledge 
must  be  steadily  fostered.  Decision  days  we  must 
have  —  they  a'e  indispensable.  Developing  days  we 
must  likewise  have,  if  our  youth  are  to  remain  stead- 
fast and  not  be  swept  away  by  "  every  wind  of  doclrme, 
by  the  sleight  of  men,  in  craftiness,  after  the  wilrs  of 
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If  any  man  could  tell  just  what  is  to  come  after  the 
enlistment  of  our  youth  in  the  army  of  the  Lord,  he 
would  have  answered  every  problem  that  arises  in  the 
Sunday-school  world.  The  character  of  our  lessons; 
the  development  of  missionary  knowledge  and  enthu- 
siasm; the  conserving  of  our  denominational  life;  and 
the  cuftivation  of  the  future,  —  all  of  these  are  involved 
in  the  drill  which  follows  enlistment. 

The  Sunday-school  of  to-day  .is  the  church  of  to- 
morrow. What  kind  of  a  church  will  it  be?  The  school's 
influence  upon  that  church  is  almost  as  final  as  it  is 
fruitful.  What  will  that  church  of  to-morrow  believe 
about  the  Sunday-school?  What  will  it  know  and  be- 
lieve regarding  the  great  missionary  enterprises  of  the 
church  and  Kingdom?  What  will  it  do  about  the  great 
ethical,  humanitarian  and  patriotic  needs  of  society 
to-day  ? 

In  some  way  these  fundamental  duties  of  the  Christian 
church  must  be  taught  the  church  in  embryo,  as  it  exists 
in  the  Sunday-school.  All  the  great  ideas  which  they 
carry  with  them  through  life  must  be  wrought  into  their 
being  before  they  are  thirty.  If  they  have  not  ade- 
quate ideas  of  the  church,  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
deed,  we  shall  find  that  the  church  of  to-morrow  is  weak 
and  inefficient.  Churches  are  known  by  the  Sunday- 
schools  they  maintain.  Sunday-schools  are  known  by 
the  churches  they  foster  and  feed. 

There  are  four  things  in  which  the  army  of  the  future 
must  be  drilled : 

I.   Denominational   Loyalty 

Each  denomination  stands  for  some  phase  of  truth 
which  needs  i^erpetual  emphasis.  Men  respect  other 
denominations  in  proportion  as  they  appreciate  the 
significance   of  their  own. 

It  will  not  be  an  impossible  thing  in  hundreds  of 
teachers'  meetings  for  the  pastor  to  present  phases  of 
the  denominational  history  which  could  be  utilized  in 
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Sabbath-school   teaching.     Every  church   has   its  mis- 
sionary martyrs  and  heroes. 

Out  of  denominational  loyalty  springs  more  generous 
support  for  our  missionary  organizations.  It  is  a  stu- 
pendous fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are 
given  yearly  by  worthy  though  uninformed  Christian 
people  for  causes  and  institutions  which  have  no  adequate 
policy,  no  organization  of  stability. 

The  mystic  letters  which  represent  the  names  of  our 
missionary  boards  should  be  translated  to  our  scholars  and 
made  living  realities.  Some  of  them  give  very  ignorantly 
for  a  while  to  things  which  mean  no  more  to  them  than 
X>  Y,  Z,  simply  because  they  are  asked  to  do  it.  When 
they  are  older,  they  stop.  This  would  not  be  so  bad  if 
the  opportunity  to  educate  and  interest  them  in  our 
missionary  work  was  not  practically  lost. 

Furthermore,  excellent  Christian  people  are  giving 
too  much  to  unauthorized  solicitors  and  independent 
organizations.  It  is  not  long  since  a  man  came  to  this 
country  from  Turkey,  pretending  to  be  raising  money 
for  a  school  there.  That  man  married  an  American 
wife,  spent  his  summers  at  Bar  Harbor,  lived  at  an 
annual  expenditure  of  over  $4,000,  while  the  little  school* 
across  the  water  received  about  Si 50.  He  deceived  our 
churches  and  schools  and  diverted  their  money  out  of 
stable  and  intelligently  administered  denominational 
channels  into  his  own  pocket.  Xinety-six  per  cent  of 
what  he  raised  he  spent  on  himself,  whereas  any  one  of 
our  great  denominational  missionary  boards  would  have 
reversed  the  j^ercentage,  used  but  7  i>er  cent  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  sent  93  j^er  cent  to  the  field, 
besides  looking  after  it  continuously. 

Perhaps  no  one  fully  realizes  how  much  the  missionary 
spirit  needs  development  to-day!  We  who  were  on 
the  great  cruise  to  Jerusalem  have  had  our  vision.  If  the 
church  of  to-morrow,  the  army  of  the  future,  fulfills  the 
great  commission,  it  must  be  stirred  thn^ugh  the  present 
generation  in  the  Sunday-school.     Are  you  alive  to  your 
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great  opportunity?  The  vital  missionary  interest  must 
begin  with  you. 

Here  lies  our  opportuiiity  to  enlist  recruits  for  the 
great  missionary  work  of  the  church  for  the  Kingdom. 
It  was  a  question  by  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  after  a 
missionary  sermon,  to  a  boy  of  six  or  seven  years  of 
age,  that  helj^ed  much  to  give  Robert  E.  Speer  to  his 
great  work  as  foreign  missionary  secretary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board.  The  (question  of  a  missionary,  as  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  a  little  boy's  head,  gave  Coleridge 
Patterson  as  a  missionary  to  New  Zealand.  The  teacher 
who  is  not  an  efithusiast,  at  least  a  frteud,  of  missions^ 
is  far  helmv  tlw  ^rade  we  need. 

Robert  Morrison,  the  distinguished  missionary  to 
China,  was  picked  —  a  priceless  jewel  —  out  of  the  filth 
of  the  street  and  welcomed  to  the  home  and  class  of  a 
faithful  teacher.  She  loved  his  unattractive  soul  into 
life  and  training  and  service.  Hundreds  of  teachers 
can  do  a  similar  work  if  they  believe  in  the  missionary 
command  and  realize  that  they  are  molding  the  senti- 
ment of  the  church  of  the  future  uj)on  the  marching 
orders  of  the  King. 

II.   Doctrinal  Furnishing 

We  cannot  ignore  that  psychological  period  in  the  life 
of  youth  when  he  is  taking  apart  the  old  framework  of 
his  belief  and  putting  if  together  again  to  suit  himself. 
It  is  better  so,  if  he  is  helped  at  this  crisis.  Henry 
Drummond  was  right  when  he  said  that  in  every  man's 
life  there  are  three  periods:  First,  the  period  of  position, 
when  he  accepts  practically  everything  that  is  said  to 
him  without  question.  He  is  quite  contented  to  take 
his  mother's  belief  for  his  own.  The  sec(3nd  jxiriod, 
however,  is  one  of  opposition.  In  this  period  the  youth 
doubts  much  or  all  that  wjis  ever  taught  him.  He  is 
ready  to  deny  the  simplest  and  the  most  fundamental 
things.  He  may  go  to  the  very  depths  of  despair  in 
his  doubt  or  shipwreck  all  the  traditional  beliefs  of  his 
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life.  It  will  depend  somewhat  upon  his  temperament 
and  his  teacher. 

There  comes  a  third  epoch  in  the  life  of  youth  which 
Drummond  has  called  the  era  of  composition.  Now  he 
is  putting  things  together.  He  knows  the  joy  of  building 
a  belief.  He  is  gathering  his  materials  from  every  belief 
imder  heaven  and  from  every  life  he  meets.  We  must 
be  ready  for  this  constructive  period  and  place  mate- 
rials within  his  reach.  Doctrine  has  its  place  in  the  life 
of  the  soul,  and  many  millions  mark  out,  before  they 
are  twenty,  the  doctrines  by  which  they  live  for  fifty 
years  or  more.  It  is  a  big  business,  therefore,  for  the 
teacher  to  help  in  this  crisis. 

The  startling  success  of  some  fads  and  fancies  in  reli- 
gious life  to-day  arises  from  the  dearth  of  doctrinal 
teaching.  The  problem  of  advanced  lessons  for  our 
Sunday-schools  lies  right  here.  Every  lesson  affords 
some  opportunity  for  doctrinal  development.  It  would 
be  a  help  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  teachers  to 
enter  upon  a  coiu*se  of  doctrinal  study  themselves,  not 
because  they  are  unfaithful  or  fruitless  teachers,  but 
they  would  be  helped  to  see  just  what  they  are  trying 
to  bring  to  others.  Distorted  fragments  of  biblical 
teaching  are  to  be  found  in  a  score  of  sects,  isms  and 
phenomenally  large  organizations,  exploited  by  the 
genius  of  a  man  or  a  woman  through  emphasis  upon 
some  neglected  but  popular  seg'ment  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. We  must  guard  the  future  and  protect  from 
shipwreck  the  present  generation  by  a  sane  and  syste- 
matic endeavor  to  make  clear  and  distinct  the  doctrines 
of  the  Lord  and  the  Book. 

III.  Devotional  Habits 

It  is  possible  to  cultivate  the  great  virtues  of  rever- 
ence, of  prayerfulness  and  of  meditation  even  in  busy 
and  boisterous  youth.  Every  school  must  co6j:)erate 
with  the  church  in  the  development  of  devotional  habits. 
Any  adequate  training  of  our  youth  must  include  training 
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in  church  attendance,  for  the  Sunday-school  of  to-day 
is  training  the  church-going  people  of  to-morrow.  The 
message  of  the  minister  has  a  place  in  the  development 
of  our  youth. 

You  must  see  to  it,  teachers,  that  you  give  the  church 
her  opportunity  in  training  the  child  of  to-day.  Are 
you  at  church  regularly?  Is  your  class  there?  Do  you 
ever  sit  with  them?  Do  you  ever  fit  the  sermon  into 
your  teaching?  The  Sunday-school  has  its  unrivaled, 
unparalleled  function,  but  it  is  not  a  church.  We  must 
get  our  youth  in  touch  with  the  church,  in  worship,  in 
work,  in  sympathy,  during  these  strategic,  never-return- 
ing years,  when  habit  and  opinion  are  formed. 

Everything  that  has  been  said  about  denominational 
loyalty,  doctrinal  furnishing  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
devotional  habit  may  be  attained  in  that  ideal  Sab- 
bath-school which  is  yoked  with  the  church  to  receive 
instruction  and  service  along  these  lines. 

IV.    Di:ki)s  of   Evangelism,  Patriotism   and 

Beneficence 

While  our  youth  are  enjoying  their  Sunday-school 
privileges,  it  is  easy  to  remind  them  that  for  every  child 
tn  the  Sunday-school  there  is  another  child  outside. 
What  are  we  doing  to  reach  him  ?  -  Let  us  stir  the  evan- 
gelistic ardor  and  train  its  expression  in  the  lives  of  our 
pupils.  If  every  one  inside  found  and  helped  one  out- 
side, how  this  bid  continent  would  be  roused  before  the 
year  ends.  Is  your  school,  your  section  of  the  army, 
lined  up  for  conquest?  Some  of  our  Christian  army 
find  it  hard  to  engage  in  the  hand-to-hand  work  which 
steadily  wins  men.  They  never  tried  it  in  youth.  This 
spirit  of  j^ersonal  evangelism  we  can  cultivate  to-day. 

The  army  of  the  future  can  be  trained  in  patriotism. 
It  is  needed  to  ^ counteract  the  spirit  of  commercialism, 
of  office-seeking  for  the  sake  of  graft,  which  stalks 
abroad  to-day.  Its  typical  battle-field  may  be  found  in 
waging  war  on  that  personification  of  greed,  crime  and 
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destruction,  ■ —  the  saloon  as  an  institution.  Temperance 
Sunday  is  a  great  day  of  patriotism,  a  day  of  appeal 
for  a  declaration  of  independence.  Instruction  in  the 
method  and  meaning  of  civil  government  fall  quite 
within  the  province  of  the  teacher  whose  eyes  are  open 
to  the  political  manipulation  by  the  forces  of  evil  of  all 
our  cherished  ideals  of  life,  liberty  and  happiness. 

There  is  no  factor  in  God's  univer^  sa  full  of  tremen- 
dous power  to  shape  the  Church  of  the  living  God  in  the 
next  generation,  in  its  missionary  service,  its  doctrinal 
ideals  and  its  noble  patriotism,  as  the  Sunday-school 
whose  ranks  to-day  enroll  the  army  of  the  future.  What 
the  Church  of  to-morrow  becomes,  therefore,  will  be 
largely  due  to  what  we  build  into  it  to-day. 


I'ri-uipal  Diotc 
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Reverence  in  the  Sunday-school 

[.  REXFORD.  M.A.,  LL.D. 

l-rimipal  Diocesan   Theological  CollfKC.   MoMrial.  Que. 

The  fundamental  ideas  under- 
lyinj;  the  religious  sentiment  among 
men  are  "  dependence,  fellowship 
and  progress."  Of  these,  the  feeling 
deijendence  appears  the  most 
primitive.  And  as  the  religious 
development  of  the  child  corresponds 
many  respects  with  the  religious 
development  of  a  people,  the  earli- 
E.  I,  kiiFOBu,  M.A.  est  religious  sentiments  of  the  child 
take  the  form  uf  a  sense  of  depend- 
ence. This  rudimentary  religious  sentiment  requires 
to  be  stimulated,  nourished  and  developed  by  providing 
for  its  expression  in  prayer,  praise  and  thanksgiving. 
The  natural  feeling  which  accomjianies  the  recognition 
of  sujjeriority  and  worth  in  others  is  reaped  or  ri'Vi-rcnce, 
and  to  develop  this  quality  of  reverence  in  the  child- 
mind  is  to  develop  the  capacity  for  religious  impres- 
sions. 

Two  things  are  evident:  /irsl,  that  a  reverent  spirit 
is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  effective  religious  im- 
pressions; and  SL-cond,  that  definite  and  deliberate 
training  from  outside  the  child  is  necessary  for  the 
development  of  this  reverent  sjjirit.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, the  manifest  duty  of  every  Sunday-school  to  work 
for  the  development  of  an  atmosphere  of  reverence 
among  its  members  as  an  important  condition  of 
effective  teaching. 

In  our  efforts  to  create  this  reverent  atmosphere  in 
our  Sunday-schools,  we  require  to  recognize  certain 
fundamental  principles. 

First:  This  quality  of  reverence  is  a  growth,  a  devel- 
opment. While  it  may  be  jxitemially  present  in  gemi 
in  child  nature,  it  enters  into  the  actual  experience  ot 
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child  life  only  by  means  of  very  careful  cultivation. 
We  are  not  to  be  surprised  or  discouraged  if  we  find  it 
lacking  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  outfit  of  the  young 
child ;  but  we  are  to  recognize  in  this  defect  an  unfavor- 
able condition  for  our  work,  to  be  removed  by  well- 
directed  and  systematic  effort. 

A  second  principle  is  the  intimate  relation  between 
physical  conditions  and  religious  impressions.  We  arc 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  the  body  as  the  medium  through 
which  we  give  expression  to  mental  and  religious  states, 
and  we  are  accustomed  to  interpret  the  mental  and 
religious  states  of  consciousness  of  those  around  us  by 
means  of  their  bodily  attitudes  and  expressions.  In 
this  way  we  determine  whether  a  man  is  hopeful  or 
depressed  by  a  glance  at  his  bodily  condition;  whether 
his  mind  is  occupied  with  joyous  or  sorrowful  thoughts 
by  the  same  test.  Moreover,  the  connection  of  body 
and  mind  is  so  intimate  that  it  appears  necessary  to 
give  physical  expression  to  our  impressions  and  ideas 
in  order  that  they  may  be  clear,  definite  and  strong. 

An  idea  or  impression  does  not  become  clear  and 
strong  until  we  take  part  in  some  action  or  exercise  in 
which  it  is  put  into  actual  use.  This  thought  has  been 
thrown  into  the  well-known  literary  form,  **  No  im- 
pression without  expression.'*  While  the  mutual  influ- 
ence of  mind  and  body  has  been  generally  recognized, 
the  tendency  of  physical  attitudes  and  exercises  to 
develop  and  strengthen  corresponding  mental  and 
religious  states  has  not  received  the  attention  which 
its  importance  deserves. 

The  principle  of  imitation  is  another  important 
factor  in  the  religious  development  of  children.  This 
is  the  child's  method  of  experimenting  upon  the  ex]>e- 
riences  of  life.  He  observes  certain  attitudes  and 
actions  in  life.  He  reproduces  these  attitudes  and 
realizes  the  accompanying  sensations  in  his  own  inde- 
pendent experience.  By  repetition  these  imitated  ac- 
tions and  attitudes  with  their  appropriate  emotions  and 
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mental  states  gradually  develop  into  habits.  The 
games  and  plays  of  children  are  apparently  determined 
in  large  measure  by  their  environment  in  home  and 
street  life;  indeed,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
many  traits  of  child  nature  that  have  been  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  heredity  are  to  be  explained  upon  the 
principle  of  imitation. 

Very  great  importance  is,  therefore,  to  be  assigned 
to  the  environment  of  the  child  in  the  Sunday-school, 
the  home  of  religious  impressions,  especially  to  the  ac- 
tions and  attitude  of  those  whom  the  children  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  imitate. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  inquire  what  are  the 
means  or  methods  which  may  be  employed  in  harmony 
with  these  fundamental  principles  for  the  development 
of  this  important  sentiment  of  reverence  among  chil- 
dren in  our  Sunday-schools. 

As  preliminary  provision  there  should  be  a  well- 
defined  working  plan,  carefully  considered  and  adopted 
by  the  superintendent  and  teachers  in  conference.  This 
plan  should  provide  for  the  main  points  of  diffi- 
culty which  are  likely  to  arise  in  working  the  schools, 
and  should  secure  uniform  treatment  from  members  of 
the  teaching  staff.  Under  such  a  plan  there  are  certain 
practises  on  the  part  of  pupils  that  cannot  be  tolerated, 
and  there  will  be  united  effort  to  eliminate  these  promi- 
nent sources  of  disorder  by  uniform  and  persistent 
pressure  throughout  the  school,  teacher  supporting 
sup)erintendent,  and  superintendent  supporting  teacher. 

In  cases  where  the  question  of  discipline  is  acute, 
the  teacher  will  be  in  her  place  in  time  to  receive  her 
pupils  when  they  arrive.  After  an  cxj)erience  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  organizing  and  managing 
groups  of  children,  I  am  very  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  this  method  of  united  effort  in  accordance  with 
an  approved  plan  deserves  more  attention  than  it  is 
receiving  in  many  of  our  Sunday-schools,  and  that  the 
absence  of  such  a  plan  accounts  for  the  comparative 
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failure  of  many  schools.  In  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  best  way  to  control  children  is  to  keep 
them  occupied,  the  wise  teacher  will  see  that  each 
scholar  is  provided  with  the  necessary  material  to  enable 
him  to  take  his  full  share  in  the  devotional  exercises 
and  in  the  lesson  work  of  the  school.  Each  pupil  should 
be  provided  with  a  Bible,  a  service  book  and  a  hymn 
book,  and  as  far  as  possible  each  pupil  should  be  encour- 
aged to  have  his  own  set  of  books  and  to  use  them  with 
proper  care  because  of  the  importance  of  their  contents. 

We  are  fully  justified  in  urging  upon  our  pupils  to 
treat  with  care  and  respect  the  Bible  as  a  book,  the 
prayer  book,  the  hymn  book,  and  the  room  in  which 
they  meet  for  Sunday-school  purposes,  not  only  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  but  also  for  the  reflex  influence  upon 
the  life  of  the  children.  For  similar  reasons  it  is  well 
to  encourage  children  to  secure  the  best  copy  of  the 
Bible  they  can  afford  for  their  own  use,  that  they  may 
have  this  added  pleasure  in  the  possession  and  use  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  a  beautiful  form. 

With  these  preliminary  precautions,  the  teacher  is  in 
a  favorable  position  to  induce  the  members  of  the  class 
to  take  part  in  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  school  as 
an  imj)ortant  step  in  the  development  of  the  quality 
of  reverence.  In  this  delicate  and  difficult  work  the 
teacher  does  not  stand  alone  in  influencing  his  class. 
In  it  the  members  of  the  class  feel  the  pressure  of  that 
undefined  influence  called  "  sympathy  of  numbers/'  If 
the  whole  school  is  working  together  upon  a  common 
plan,  each  class  will  feel  the  influence  of  the  whole  school 
gently  moving  them  to  cooperation.  The  spirit  of 
imitation  will  also  do  its  work,  and  the  reluctant  mem- 
bers, seeing  the  school  generally  taking  part,  will  not 
feel  comfortable  in  their  positions  as  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule. 

The  importance  of  inducing  the  children  to  join  in 
the  devotional  exercises  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
The  educational   principle    that   "  we    learn   to   do   by 
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doing  "  is  as  true  of  spiritual  and  devotional  exercises 
as  it  is  in  secular  matters.  We  leam  to  worship  by 
worshiping.  We  develop  the  prayerful  spirit  by 
praying.  The  faithful  and  intelligent  performance  of 
the  outward  act  has  a  tendency  to  call  up  the  corre- 
sjxjnding  mental  and  spiritual  state.  Actual  partici- 
pation in  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  school  tends 
to  develop  an  attitude  of  mind  and  heart  favorable  to 
religious  impressions. 

The  feeling  of  gratitude  to  God  will  be  developed  and 
strengthened  by  expressing  that  feeling  in  prayer  and 
praise.  If  the  conscience  has  been  touched  with  a 
sense  of  wrong-doing,  the  feeling  of  penitence  will  be 
developed  and  strengthened  by  joining  with  the  rest 
of  the  school  in  the  exercise  of  confession. 

The  most  effective  method  of  developing  this  quality 
of  reverence  is  to  be  found  in  wise  application  of  the 
principle  of  imitation.  The  example  of  the  officers  and 
teachers  in  a  Sunday-school,  whom  the  children  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  imitate,  must  exercise  a  con- 
trolling influence  for  good  or  for  evil.  "  There  is  no 
power  in  precept  unless  it  is  backed  up  by  example. 
Therefore  parents  and  teachers  of  the  young  should  be 
more  particular  about  what  they  arc  and  what  they  do 
than  about  what  they  teach.  This  is  frequently  reversed, 
so  that  good  teaching  is  nullified  by  poor  practice." 
Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the  practices  of  the 
Sunday-school  room. 

The  teacher  urges  the  pupils  to  join  in  the  singing  of 
the  school.  He  impresses  upon  them  that  it  is  not 
reverent  nor  right  for  members  of  the  class  to  be  talking 
or  to  be  otherwise  occupied  while  the  school  is  offering 
p)raise  in  song  to  God.  The  hymn  is  announced,  the 
singing  begins,  but  here  and  there  in  the  room  the  chil- 
dren observe  the  officers  of  the  school,  sometimes  the 
teachers,  engaged  in  conversation  or  otherwise  occupied 
while  the  school  is  engaged  in  the  religious  exercise  of 
singing  praises  to  God.     What  is  the  inevitable  effect 
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upon  the  mind  of  these  pupils?  They  reach  the  logical 
conclusion  that  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  their 
particular  teacher,  the  leaders  and  officers  of  the  school 
and  some  of  the  teachers  show  by  their  practice  that 
they  do  not  consider  it  unseemly  or  irreverent  to  engage 
in  conversation  or  to  be  otherwise  occupied  in  the  same 
room,  when  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  is 
being  offered  to  God.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
average  teacher  to  make  headway  against  adverse 
influences  of  this  kind.  All  adults  in  a  Sunday-school 
room  should  regularly  participate  in  each  religious 
exercise  of  the  school  because  of  the  powerful  influence 
which  their  example  must  exercise  upon  the  school 
generally. 

We  instinctively  associate  certain  physical  attitudes 
with  definite  states  of  mind.  The  standing  position  is 
uniformly  associated  with  the  expression  of  special 
respect.  If  we  are  to  acknowledge  wrong-doing  and 
plead  for  mercy,  we  naturally  fall  upon  our  knees  and 
bow  our  heads.  If  we  are  to  express  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, if  wc  are  to  laud  and  magnify  God's  holy  name, 
then  we  instinctively  rise  to  our  feet  as  the  fitting  atti- 
tude for  such  religious  exercises.  • 

These  practices  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  our  dual  nature.  In  almost 
every  department  of  our  social  organization,  —  mili- 
tary, judicial,  academic,  —  appropriate  physical  attitudes 
are  encouraged  and  required,  not  only  as  expression 
of,  but  as  incentives  to,  appropriate  states  of  mind. 
But  there  is  no  sphere  in  which  this  principle  is  more 
appropriate  and  more  effective  than  in  the  religious 
sphere,  and  especially  in  the  religious  development  of 
children.  They  delight  in  action,  esjx^cially  in  expres- 
sive imitative  action.  Change  of  position  brings  relief 
and  pleasure  to  them.  The  very  constitution  of  their 
nature  calls  imperatively  for  the  definite  recognition  of 
this  principle  in  planning  for  their  religious  develop- 
ment through  devotional  exercises. 
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The  recognition  of  this  principle  commits  us  to  the 
view  that  each  of  the  physical  attitudes  of  standing, 
sitting  and  kneeling  has  its  appropriate  relation  to 
certain  religious  exercises.  In  general  terms  the  stand- 
ing position  is  associated  with  praise,  kneeling  with 
prayer,  and  sitting  with  meditation.  While  certain 
prayers  in  which  the  element  of  praise  is  dominant  may 
call  for  the  standing  position,  and  while  certain  hymns 
of  a  penitential  tone  may  well  be  sung  upon  our  knees, 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  fitness  of  the  sitting  posi- 
tion for  an  address  to  the  King  of  kings  either  of  prayer 
or  praise.  If  for  any  cause  the  kneeling  position  is  not 
practicable,  then  let  us  secure  the  standing  position  for 
both  prayer  and  praise,  as  a  change  from  "bur  ordinary 
sitting  posture  indicating  respect. 

But  whether  kneeling  or  standing,  let  the  posture  be 
definite  and  well  taken,  indicating  mental  alertness  and 
attention.  All  limp,  lounging,  half -reclining  attitudes 
of  the  body  in  prayer  are  to  be  avoided  as  indicative  of 
indifference,  lack  of  earnestness,  want  of  respect.  The 
soldier  who  takes  the  erect,  manly  attitude  of  courage  in 
his  military  drill  develops  thereby  the  manly  and  coura- 
geous spirit,  and  in  like  manner,  under  the  guidance  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  the  child  who  regularly  kneels  up- 
right in  the  attitude  of  attention  is  developing  mental 
alertness  and  spiritual  definiteness  in  the  exercise  of 
prayer. 

I  plead  to-night  for  a  united  effort  to  secure  for  our 
Sunday-schools  an  atmosphere  pervaded  with  the  spirit 
of  reverence.  I  plead  for  a  common-sense  use,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  fundamental 
principles  connecting  physical  posture  and  mental  atti- 
tude, and  in  c»rder  that  these  common-sense  means  may 
have  a  fair  opportunity  to  effect  their  purpose,  I  plead 
with  our  adult  leaders  to  co6[>erate  by  their  example 
in  developing  this  quality  of  reverence  in  our  Sunday- 
schools. 
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The  Supplemental  Lesson 

JES3E  L.  HDRLBUT,  D.D. 

.   The  aim  of  all   Sunday-school 
work  is  the  salvation  of  the  scholar, 
lore  than  his  "conversion," 
bringing  him  to  the  crisis  of  decision 
for   Christ.      It    embraces  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  Christian  character, 
an  equipment  for  service  here,  and 
1  preparation  for  heaven  hereafter. 
When  the  pupil  has  been  led    into 
the  church,  his  salvation  is  just  be- 
/.  L.  Hdilsift,  D.D.        Kun ;    its  completion  will  be  when  he 
enters  the  city  of  the  great  King,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem. 

a .  For  this  work  of  the  scholar's  salvation,  the  Sunday- 
school  enjoys  a  i>eculiar  opportunity,  second  only  to 
the  opportunity  of  the  home  itself,  which  is  before  all 
other  institutions  in  its  privilege  of  soul -winning.  But 
outside  of  the  home,  no  other  place  occujiies  the  point 
of  vantage  of  the  Sunday-school,  The  child  attends 
the  Sunday-school  at  a  period  when  impressions  are 
readily  received;  and  when  once  formed,  they  will 
endure.  The  right  leadership -will  bring  the  child  to 
Christ  and  train  him  up  in  Christ. 

3.  For  the  salvation  of  the  scholar,  the  Sunday-schoo! 
employs  a  potent  instrumentality,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Think  of  it!  Every  Sunday,  on  this  continent, 
from  twelve  ti>  fourteen  million  ))eople  are  enrolled  in 
the  Sunday-school,  for  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God; 
that  Word  which  is  so  quick  and  powerful.  We  rea<l  in 
the  medieval  legend  of  King  Arthur's  sword,  of  which  the 
story  is,  "  It  flashed  with  the  glow  of  sixty  torches; 
and  at  everj-  stroke  it  clove  a  man!  "  Ours  is  a  blade 
keener  anil  more  glorious;  for  it  cannot  only  wound,  it 
can  hoal;  it  can  kill,  and  it  can  make  alive. 


,i\  ll. 
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4.  Let  us  consider  the  method  employed  by  nearly 
all  Sunday-schools  in  teaching  the  Scriptures.  There  are 
three  methods  of  teaching  from  the  Bible,  — the  textual, 
the  topical,  and  the  paragraph  method.  The  textual 
presents,  explains,  enforces  isolated  texts  or  sentences, 
and  is  largely  the  method  of  the  pulpit.  The  topical 
method  presents  subjects  in  the  Bible,  and  finds  the  texts 
to  illustrate  them  everywhere,  and  it  is  the  method  of 
the  college  and  the  theological  school.  The  paragraph 
method  studies  certain  lessons,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  verses,  selected  according  to  some  plan,  and  fixes  the 
scholar's  attention  upon  them;  and  that  is  the  plan 
pursued  in  the  Sunday-school,  especially  since  the 
almost  universal  adoption  of  the  International  uniform 
lessons.  In  the  past  thirty  years  we  have  gone  through 
the  Bible  five  times,  studying  detached  paragraphs  as 
Sundav-school  lessons. 

5.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  topical  method,  or  the 
study  of  subjects,  is  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the 
principles  of  pedagogical  science  than  the  paragraph 
method  of  the  lessons  now  in  vogue.  Yet  in  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  Sunday-school,  unpaid,  non-profes- 
sional teachers,  and  pupils,  few  of  whom  study  the 
lessons,  the  kind  of  lessons  now  taught  seem  to  be  the 
only  kind  capable  of  use  in  the  vast  majority  of  schools 
and  classes. 

6.  But  let  us  not  forget  the  great  results  that  have 
been  achieved  under  the  International  System  of  lessons. 
It  has  made  the  Bible  more  than  ever  before  the  text- 
book, and  the  only  text-book,  of  the  Sunday-school.  It 
has  called  forth  a  magnificent  literature  of  Sunday-school 
helps — for  the  lesson  publications  of  to-day  are  of  a  much 
higher  standard  than  those  of  forty  years  ago.  It  has 
set  at  work  the  ablest  minds  of  the  age  in  Biblical  schol- 
arship for  the  aid  of  Sunday-school  teachers  and  scholars. 
It  has  helped,  more  than  any  other  system,  to  keep  the 
Bible  before  the  world  and  to  promote  its  circulation. 
And,  best  of  all,  it  has  brought  into  the  Church  eighty- 
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five  per  cent  of  its  membership;   for  the  increase  in  our 
churches  comes  mainly  from  the  Simday-school. 

7.  Yet  in  the  practical  working  of  the  International 
lessons  there  is  one  grave  defect,  a  defect  which  in  gen- 
eral teaching  of  the  Bible  approaches  a  failure.  By 
giving  detached  lessons,  the  system  fails  to  give  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  It  fails  to  give  to  our 
pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  order  of  events,  —  the  stream 
of  Bible  histor}'.  It  fails  to  connect  one  lesson  with  an- 
other, and  to  give  to  each  lesson  its  place  in  the  book 
as  a  whole.  Our  lessons  take  up  detached  events  often 
a  hundred  years  apart,  without  calling  attention  to  their 
relations.  We  often  leap  over  a  gulf  of  a  thousand  years 
between  June  and  July,  and  then  leap  back  over  eight 
hundred  j-^ears  between  Christmas  and  New  Year.  If  a 
superintendent  should  write  on  his  blackboard  twenty 
names  of  characters  in  the  Bible,  taken  at  random  from 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  how  many  of  his  schol- 
ars could  arrange  them  in  projXT  order?  If  he  should 
select  twenty  events  at  random,  the  Transfiguration  of 
Christ,  the  coronation  of  Saul,  the  Deluge,  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  etc.,  how  many  of  his  scholars  could 
place  them  in  historical  order?  We  once  stepped  over 
Saul  the  king  to  Saul  the  slayer  of  Stephen,  and  I  am 
sure  that  some  of  our  scholars  suj)posed  that  they  were 
the  same  Saul! 

8.  If  our  schools  are  to  become  Bible  schools  in 
reality,  this  defect  must  be  remedied;  and  it  can  be 
without  difficulty  by  introducing,  with  the  uniform, 
another  lesson  parallel  with  it,  —  the  Supplemental 
Lessons,  which  should  be  regarded  as  just  as  necessary 
as  the  uniform  lessons,  to  be  taught  even'  Sunday,  having 
for  its  aim  to  teach  that  which  the  uniform  lessons  lack, 
the  continuity  and  connections  of  all  the  lessons.  If 
a  superintendent  will  take  five  minutes,  or  at  the  out- 
side ten  minutes,  every  Sunday,  in  a  scries  of  years  he 
can  give  to  his  school  all  that  they  need  to  know  of 
this   general   knowledge  of   the   Bible.     And    what   the 
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superintendent  can  do  for  his  school,  the  teacher  can  do 
for  his  class,  with  persistence  and  determination. 

9.  Let  us  name  the  subjects  which  shouM  be  em- 
braced in  the  curriculum  of  the  suj>plemental  lessons. 

(i.)  The  names  and  order  of  the  books  in  the  Bible, 
with  some  general  views  of  the  period  of  composition 
and  variet}''  of  authorship,  but  of  course  avoiding  the 
vexed  questions  of  "  higher  criticism." 

(2.)  The  great  events  of  Bible  history,  in  their  order, 
and  with  some  reference  to  their  time,  but  not  following 
the  precision  of  the  old  chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher. 
Let  there  be  learned  thoroughly  twenty  facts  in  Old 
Testament  history,  and  twenty  facts  in  New  Testament 
history  in  their  order,  and  the  centuries  wherein  they 
took  place,  if  the  dates  are  sufficiently  sure. 

(3.)  The  important  localities,  lands,  mountains,  places 
of  Bible  geography,  including  three  maps,  which  every 
pupil  should  be  taught  to  draw  from  memory.  —  (i) 
the  Old  Testament  world;  (2)  the  New  Testament 
world;  (3)    the  land  of  Palestine. 

(4.)  The  great  biographies  of  the  Bible  —  Abraham, 
Moses,  Gideon,  David,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Daniel,  in  the  Old 
Testament;  and  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  Paul  in  the 
New. 

(5.)  An  outline  of  the  great  doctrines  in  the  Bible, 
unless  this  department  be  taught  in  the  Sunday-school 
through  the  catechism  of  the  church. 

10.  How  shall  these  lessons  be  taught?  Either  by 
the  superintendent,  with  the  aid  of  a  blackboard  before 
the  school,  in  fivc^minute  outlines  preceding  the  regular 
lesson  for  the  day,  or  by  the  teacher  in  the  class  in  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson  period.  Five  minutes  of  a 
.supplemental  lesson,  continued  regularly  for  five  years, 
with  constant  reviews  and  questioning,  will  ground  the 
pupils  in  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Bible  which  will 
remain  with  them  through  life,  and  fit  those  who  are 
pupils  now  to  become  teachers  in  a  few  years. 
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The  Place  and  Power  of  Hemoiized  Scripture 

.  H.  GBISTWEIT,  D.D. 

I  HAVE  in  mind  to-day  an  old  man 
ome thing  over  seventy  years  of 
age.  who  has  grown  partially  blind. 
ne  of  those  rare,  sweet  souls 
whom  to  meet  is  always  to  receive  a 
benediction.  One  never  leaves  him 
without  new  insjHration  to  do  better 
and  to  be  better.  Now  and  then  I 
meet  him  on  the  street  in  the  great 
where  I  live,  and  he  takes  hold 
of  my  arm  as  we  walk  together,  he 
chatting  gaily  of  things  that  make 
for  the  best  life.  He  is  always  quoting  some  rich  selec- 
tion from  some  favorite  author,  some  striking  passage 
from  the  Scriptures.  He  does  it  so  naturally,  so  sweetly, 
that  one  is  led  to  feel  that  he  lives  by  the  things  he  has 
hidden  in  his  heart.  On  one  occasion  I  said  to  him: 
"  I  am  amazed  at  your  memory,  and  the  things  you  have 
stored  away  in  your  heart.  How  did  you  come  tu  do 
it?  "  His  re]>ly  was  simple,  quiet,  yet  charged  with 
a  certain  intensity  of  feeling,  for  any  reference  to  his 
approaching  blindness  is  a  delicate  matter: 

"  When  I  was  quite  a  young  man,  I  carefully  thought 
over  the  days  that  were  passing,  and  T  reasoned  that 
the  time  might  come  when  my  eyesight  would  not  be  as 
strong  as  it  was  then.  So  I  began  to  memorize  things; 
charged  mj'  mind  with  the  best  selections  from  books, 
withal  taking  care  to  learn  a  great  ileal  of  Scripture.  My 
fund  grew  very  large.  The  days  and  years  jiassed.  and 
I  am  an  old  man  now;  my  eyesight  is  failing  "  —  he 
said  it  so  softly  —  "  and  you  cannot  realize  what  com- 
fort it  is  to  me  to  recall  the  precious  things  that  lie  in 
my  heart;  I  rejJeat  them  over  and  again,  and  life  is 
made  new  and  fresh  by  reason  of  them."     The  place  of 
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the  memorized  Scripture  was  in  the  days  of  his  young 
manhood ;  the  poiver  of  it  was  evident  in  the  years  of 
his  later  manhood,  even  down  to  old  age. 

I  have  in  mind  another  old  man,  who  lived  far  back 
in  the  years,  several  thousand  ago,  and  more.  He  was 
about  to  leave  his  people.  His  parting  message  is  one 
of  the  choice  things  in  literature.  As  he  came  to  con- 
sider the  law  of  God  (and  there  wasn't  so  very  much  of 
it  written  then),  he  urged  its  study  upon  the  people, 
especially  cautioning  them  to  diligently  teach  it  unto 
their  children.     He  said: 

"  And  these  words,  which  I  command  thee  this  day, 
shall  be  in  thine  heart:  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  dili- 
gently unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when 
thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by 
the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 
risest  up.  And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  u|)on 
thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine 
eyes.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts  of  thy 
house,  and  on  thy  gates."  —  Deut.  6:  6-9. 

So  spake  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  to  the  people  of  the 
long  ago.  The  place  of  the  memorized  Scripture  was  in  the 
childhood  of  the  nation,  and  the  power  of  it  was  to  issue 
in  a  people  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  oracles  of  God, 
made  strong  and  virile  and  peculiar,  because  the  Word 
of  God  was  hidden  in  their  hearts. 

A  little  while  after,  when  giving  his  parting  message 
to  his  successor,  he  again  urged  the  worth  of  constant 
attention  uj)on  the  book  of  the  law.  The  people  should 
teach  it  unto  their  children ;  they  should  write  it  upon 
the  doorposts  of  their  houses;  they  should  bind  it  as 
frontlets  to  their  eyes.  Joshua,  the  leader  into  the  new 
land,  was  himself  to  be  a  constant  student  of  the  self- 
same law. 

"  This  book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy 
mouth ;  but  thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night, 
that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  according  to  all  that 
is  written  therein:    for  then  thou  shalt  make  thy  way 
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prosperous,  and  then  thou  shalt  have  good  success."  — 
Joshua  1 :  8. 

The  place  of  the  memorized  Scripture  was  to  be  in  his 
quiet  moments  by  day  or  night;  and  the  power  of  it 
was  to  be  manifested  in  the  way  he  passed  over  —  a 
prosperous  way,  one  bright  with  the  promise  of  good 
success. 

I  have  in  mind,  also,  another  man ;  he  must  have  been 
old  when  he  summed  up  that  which  I  am  about  to  repeat 
to  you.  He  had  lived  into  the  years  of  calm  contem- 
plation, of  wide  experience.  He  was  describing  the 
stedfast  man  —  the  fruitful  man;  in  a  negative  and  a 
positive  way  he  drew  his  outline.  And  this  was  the  way 
he  did  it: 

"  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel 
of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor 
sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.  But  his  delight  is  in 
the  law  of  the  Lord;  and  in  his  law  doth  he  meditate 
day  and  night.  And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by 
the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his 
season;  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither;  and  whatsoever 
he  doeth  shall  prosper."  —  Psalm  i :  1-3. 

The  place  of  the  Scripture  was  in  the  man's  heart,  in- 
wrought by  daily  and  nightly  meditation;  the  power 
of  it  was  in  evil  withstood,  a  fruitful  life,  a  fadeless  tree, 
a  j)rosperous  way. 

Long,  long  afterwards,  a  Young  Man  found  himself 
driven  resistlessly  into  a  strange,  wild,  weird  wilderness. 
There  was  a  terrific  battle  to  be  fought.  He  was  to 
lock  in  with  the  forces  of  evil,  and  he  was  to  overcome! 
It  is  significant  to  note  the  weapon  of  his  warfare.  His 
was  not  a  conflict  with  flesh  and  blood ;  there  were  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  against  him;  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  darkness  closed  in  with  him  in  mighty  conflict. 
Again  and  again  did  he  reply  to  his  enemy,  and  his 
weajxDnwas  the  Word  of  God,  which  he  had  been  taught 
in  common  with  all  Hebrew  children  at  his  mother's 
knee.     And  Satan  was  vanquished. 
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Just  a  few  years  after  that  he  was  at  the  end  of  his 
short,  but  oh,  such  a  stormy,  life.  Lifted  on  a  painful 
cross,  his  whole  being  quivering  with  pain,  the  things 
that  rose  to  his  lips  were  quotations  from  the  old  Book ; 
the  last  cry  was  the  heart-leap  of  an  old  psalmist,  "  Into 
thy  hands  I  commend  my  sj)irit."  So  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
Son  of  Man,  and  Son  of  God,  God  the  Father  unveiled, 
was  himself  the  greatest  example  of  the  place  and  power 
of  memorized  Scripture. 

Looking  back  over  a  life  full  of  what  the  world  now 
calls  the  strenuous,  a  great  soul  was  commending  his 
friends  to  the  best  things  as  he  went  from  them,  never 
to  look  into  their  faces  again.  And  his  commendation 
was  this: 

"  And  now,  brethren,  I  commend  you  to  God,  and 
to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up, 
and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them  which 
are  sanctified."  —  Acts  20:  32. 

The  place  and  power  of  the  inwrought  Scripture  was 
the  consuming  thought  of  Paul's  farewell  message  to 
his  Ephesian  friends. 

Peter,  in  his  last  word,  rises  to  a  great  thought  when 
he  reminds  his  friends  that  God  had  given  "  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises:  that  by  these  ye  might  be 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature."  So  the  place  and 
power  of  the  memorized  Scripture  was  the  inner  life 
transformed  into  the  divine  life! 

Here  is  the  plea  for  memorizing  Scripture  in  order 
to  the  development  of  life  itself.  A  southern  woman 
was  telling  me  of  her  experience  with  children.  She 
said  she  thought  it  strange  that  so  little  attention  was 
given  to  the  Proverbs  in  the  teaching  of  children ;  so 
she  began  to  give  them  a  verse  a  week.  They  were  to 
memorize  it,  and  give  their  experiences  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  One  lad,  of  an  unusually  quick  temper,  who  had 
an  unfortunate  habit  of  screaming  when  things  did  not 
go  to  suit  him,  had  quite  a  time  with  one  of  the  verses. 
It  was  not  only  memorized,  but  carefully  explained  to 
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him.  When  he  made  his  report,  he  said:  "  We  were 
having  quite  a  time  at  our  house;  some  things  I  didn't 
like;  I  got  so  mad  I  wanted  to  scream  and  kick.  But  I 
ran  into  the  hallway  to  get  away  for  a  moment,  for  I 
remembered  the  verse  of  the  week,  and  I  said,  *  He 
that  ruleth  his  own  spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh 
a  city,'  and  I  got  quiet,  and  went  back  to  play  again." 

Here  also  is  the  plea  for  memorized  Scripture  in  order 
to  effective  service  in  the  kingdom.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  is  an  indication 
of  the  lack  of  a  full-rounded  training  in  the  intellectual 
life.  A  year  or  two  before  his  death,  Charles  A.  Dana, 
of  the  New  York  5m w,  delivered  an  address  to  the  news- 
paper men  of  Chicago.  Among  the  many  things  he  said 
was  a  beautiful  reference  to  the  Bible.  He  intimated 
that  a  journalist's  education  was  not  complete  unless  he 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Scriptures.  From  the 
standpoint  of  simple  journalistic  equipment  he  urged 
the  place  and  power  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  life  of  a 
man  who  served  his  fellow-men  through  the  daily  news- 
paper. If  this  be  so,  and  it  is,  we  should  not  need  much 
argument  to  show  the  power  of  the  book  in  the  develop- 
ment of  life  itself  into  the  best  things,  like  unto  the 
glorious  life  of  him  who  is  Lord  of  us  all.  It  is  ignorance 
of  the  Scriptures  that  makes  a  weak  spiritual  life ;  it  is 
ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  that  leads  one  into  doubt 
and  despair,  and  sometimes  sin. 

I  have  every  respect  for  the  worker  who  carries  his 
Bible  with  him;  he  ought  to  have  it  with  him.  But 
there  are  many  times  when  the  red-letter  testament  is 
not  the  beautifully  printed  book  in  red  and  black  print 
on  a  white  page,  but  the  red-letter  testament  of  the 
heart,  and  the  words  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  worker  or 
the  teacher  without  regard  to  the  book  itself,  the  disciple 
being  the  printed  page,  printed  with  the  blood-red  ink 
of  jXMPSonal  knowledge  and  ripe  experience. 

Will  you  pardon  a  personal  allusion?  Years  ago,  in 
an  eastern  city,  a  young  man  lay  dying.     He  had   been 
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a  very  wicked  man,  profane,  coarse.  He  had  often 
said  that  if  the  preacher  ever  visited  his  home  he  would 
"  swear  him  out  of  it."  On  this  night  of  nights,  when 
the  sands  of  life  were  flowing  out,  he  was  calling  in  his 
wild  delirium  for  the  preacher.  They  came  for  him. some 
time  after  midnight.  The  dying  man  seemed  to  be 
struggling  not  only  with  disease,  but  with  a  burdened 
mind,  and  he  raved  at  times  like  a  madman.  There 
seemed  to  be  so  little  to  do.  Yet  I  sat  by  his  side,  and 
opened  my  heart  to  the  Scriptures,  and  gave  him  verse 
after  verse  that  seemed  to  fit  his  case.  Presently  he 
grew  quiet,  and  I  stopped,  thinking  to  say  something  else. 
But  he  returned  to  his  delirium,  so  I  returned  to  the 
memorized  Scriptures.  Again  he  grew  quiet,  and  then 
suddenly  blurted  out,  "I'm  a  miserable  sinner."  I 
hurriedly  replied,  "  I'm  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that; 
for  a  great  sinner  will  find  a  great  Saviour.  '  If  we  con- 
fess our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins, 
and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.'  '  Though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow; 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool.'  " 
No  man  that  night  could  have  done  much  with  the 
printed  page.  Unless  he  could  turn  to  the  pages  of  his 
heart  and  read  therefrom,  his  power  was  gone. 

.1  may  make  a  few  suggestions  which  may  bring  the  sub- 
ject to  a  practical  conclusion.  We  should  give  direction 
to  this  matter  of  memorizing  Scripture,  so  that  it  shall 
minister  to  the  highest  possible  character.  The  memo- 
rized Scripture  should  be  mainly  for  the  feeding  of  the 
spiritual  life,  for  direction  in  daily  living,  for  use  in  con- 
tact with  the  world  about  us.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  we  should  always  be  able  to  give  to  every  man  a 
reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  us;  and  that  reason  must 
be  a  scriptural  reason.  There  is  nothing  so  deplorable 
in  the  Christian  world  to-day  as  the  ignorance  of  God's 
children  of  the  ground  they  stand  upon  in  matters  of 
personal  salvation.  Here  is  the  place  of  beginning;  we 
must  learn  from  the  Scriptures  the  basis  of  our  hojxj  in 
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God.  The  children  in  the  Sunday-schools  ought  to 
know  it;  the  parents  in  the  home  ought  to  know. 
There  is  no  power  in  any  life  until  the  Word  of  God  is 
hidden  in  it,  springing  up  and  bearing  fruit. 

Then,  let  us  go  on  to  perfection.  Day  after  day,  week 
in  and  out,  let  there  be  diligent  attention  to  this  matter 
of  memorizing  the  Word  of  God.  Out  from  the  book 
let  us  gather  the  great  and  precious  truths,  slowly  work- 
ing them  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  life.  Take  a  verse 
a  day,  if  we  can  stand  it.  At  least  let  there  be  a  verse  a 
week,  memorized,  talked  about,  prayed  over,  inwrought, 
until  it  becomes  part  of  ourselves.  Let  us  seek  to 
restore  that  beautiful  old-time  memorial  of  the  day  when 
the  father  was  high  priest  in  his  own  household;  when 
he  gathered  the  family  together  and  read  a  few  words, 
sang  a  hymn,  and  offered  prayer.  Let  them  go  over 
their  verses  together  as  they  sit  at  the  table.  From 
the  least  to  the  greatest,  let  each  have  his  Scripture. 
Oh,  my  friends,  here  stands  a  man  who  is  a  trophy  of 
that  sort  of  life,  who  pleads  this  day  for  the  simple 
life  that  goes  to  God's  own  Word  and  feeds  on  it 
until  our  children  shall  be  as  olive  plants  in  the  garden 
of  God,  every  home  a  place  of  holiest  living,  every 
Sunday-school  a  rendezvous  for  those  who  are  seeking 
God's  truth,  hiding  it  in  their  hearts.  It  shall  come  to 
pass  that  at  no  distant  day  we  shall  have  new  homes, 
new  schools,  a  new  society.  We  shall  be  like  unto  the 
Puritans  of  whom  Macaulay  wrote,  when  he  said  they 
were  mightily  read  in  the  oracles  of  God.  And  we  shall 
join  in  the  glad  cry  of  him  who  sang:  '*  O  how  love  I 
thy  law!  it  is  my  meditation  all  the  day."  "  Thy  word 
have  I  hid  in  mine  heart,  that  I  might  not  sin  against 
thee." 

You  recall  the  last  moments  of  Ian  Maclaren's  "  A 
Doctor  of  the  Old  School."  The  old  man  is  going  back 
to  his  childhood.  In  his  dream  he  is  again  looking  for 
his  mother  to  come  and  kiss  him  good-night.  The  tide 
is  rising  about  him,  and  soon  the  old  man  will  float  out, 
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out  on  the  sea  from  which  there  is  no  returning.  But 
he  is  once  more  a  child,  and  he  has  been  struggling  to 
get  his  psalm,  for  his  mother,  true  to  the  old-fashioned 
notion  of  Scotch  mothers,  has  said  she  cannot  give  him 
his  good-night  kiss  till  he  has  learned  his  psalm. 

"  *  A'll  come  afore  ye  gang  to  sleep,  Wullie,  but  ye*ll 
no  get  yir  kiss  unless  ye  can  feenish  the  psalm.*" 

He  is  struggling  through  the  old  psalm;  it  is  a  long 
while,  perhaps,  since  he  went  over  it,  though  he  seems 
to  have  lived  it  through  the  long  years  of  his  life.  At 
last  his  work  is  done,  and  he  has  mastered  it. 

"  *  A'm  ready  noo,  and  I'll  get  ma  kiss  when  mither 
comes;  a*  wish  she  would  come,  for  a'm  tired  an*  wantin' 
tae  sleep. 

"  *  Yon's  her  step  ...  an'  she's  carry  in'  a  licht  in 
her  hand ;   a'  see  it  through  the  door. 

"  '  Mother!  a*  kent  ye  wud  na  forget  yir  laddie,  for  ye 
promised  tae  come,  and  a've  feenished  ma  psalm. 

'  "  And  in  God's  house  for  evermore 
My  dwelling  place  shall  be." 

"  '  Gie  me  the  kiss,  mither,  for  a've  been  waitin'  for  ye, 
and  a'll  sune  be  asleep.'  " 

And  in  "  the  gray  morning  light  "  the  old  man  passed 
away. 

Who  can  tell  the  power  of  memorized  Scripture!  It 
becomes  a  rock  on  which  to  build  the  living  house;  it 
becomes  the  spring  of  water  in  the  thirsty  land;  it  is 
the  manna  in  the  wilderness ;  it  is  the  light  that  lightens 
us  home ! 

Nor  will  it  be  long  until  we  shall  join  in  the  word  of 
the  old  prophet,  "  Thy  words  were  found  and  I  did  eat 
them ;  and  thy  words  unto  me  the  joy  and  the  rejoicing 
of  mine  heart." 
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Training  and  Developing  Teachers 


Li  L.  A.  Ekmii 


I  SHALL  begin  by  saying  that 
teacher  training  should  commence  as 
early  as  life  itsel£  and  cover  a  period 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  the  temp- 
i  that  approach  me  through 
e  of  emotion  find  entrance 
with  ease,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
withstood  with  power,  according  to 
the  quality  of  moral  nourishment 
given  me  in  toy  infancy  through  her 
who  held  me  in  her  arms,  and  through 
the  vibration  of  whose  soul  that  silent  but  expressive 
element  of  my  nature  was  nourished,  while  she  also 
nourished  the  body  with  food,  you  might  say,  "  'Tis  a 
far-fetched  statement."  It  is,  nevertheless,  true,  and 
that  silent,  inner  influence  that  goes  out  to  the  young 
individual,  even  before  sense  perception  is  at  all  keen, 
largely  determines  the  ease  and  grace  of  self-control  in 
later  years. 

The  Home  Department  and  Cradle  Roll  are  closely 
linked.  The  former  must  give  to  the  young  mother 
Christian  literature  and  Christian  fellowship  if  it  would 
meet  the  first  great  need  of  the  teacher  of  the  future. 
We  maj'  then  through  training  obtain  for  the  Sunday- 
school  an  adequate  supply  of  that  superior  quality 
known  as  the  "'  bom  teacher."  If  we  would  have  the 
bom  teacher,  we  must  meet  his  needs  as  soon  as  he  is 

The  first  essential  element  in  teaching  is  right  feeling, 
emotion,  vibration,  movement.  For  this  morning's 
lesson  we  choose  the  term.  Movement.  The  teacher  in 
the  home  —  the  mother  - —  and  the  teacher  of  beginners 
in  the  Sunday-school  must  so  order  daily  life  as  tu  teach 
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without  vocabulary,  their  every  movement  expressing 
and  impressing  the  truth  of  the  hour. 

The  second  essential  element  is  the  Spoken  Word, 
simple  language  adapted  to  the  age  and  experience  of  the 
pupil.  The  force  of  personality  must  accompany  the 
spoken  Word.  The  quoted  words  of  another  will  not 
do.  Study,  work,  think,  until  you  have  brought  forth 
a  new  product  stamped  with  your  own  personality  and 
your  own  language. 

The  third  step  is  teaching  through  the  Written  Word. 
The  Bible  gives  us  the  very  essence  of  child  study,  law^ 
of  teaching,  pedagogy,  etc.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  until  I  had  read  many  books  and  ministered  to 
many  children  the  power  of  truth  contained  in  "  the 
Book"  did  not  reveal  itself  to  me.  God  does  not 
reveal  his  power  and  invite  us  to  share  it  until  our  de- 
velopment is  such  that  it  is  safe  in  our  hands.  Those 
who  for  others  choose  text-books  other  than  the  Bible 
for  the  i)ur]xjse  of  religious  culture,  should  possess  keen, 
discriminating  powers  of  mind  and  soul. 

The  fourth  step  in  development  comes  through  Incar- 
nation. Can  you  give  right  thinking  the  test  of  the 
flesh?  If  you  can,  that  is  example,  and  'tis  greater 
than  precept. 

When  Movement,  Spoken  Word,  Written  Word  and 
Incarnation  have  entered  into  your  development,  the 
fifth  element  is  already  yours ;  the  way  is  then  prepared 
for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  teach  through  you. 

If  you  ask  for  a  precedent  for  this  order  of  develop- 
ment, turn  to  the  first  chapter  in  Genesis  and  read  that 
God  "  moved  "  before  he  spoke  into  existence  the 
formed  universe.  He  spoke  to  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham 
and  others  for  hundreds  of  years  before  the  written 
word  was  given  to  Moses.  Then,  moving,  speaking 
and  writing,  through  prophet,  priest  and  king,  he  led 
the  children  of  Israel  until  "  the  word  became  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us."  Thus  is  prepared  the  way  for 
the  Spirit  of  Truth. 
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Individuality  and  Heredity  in  the  Sunday-school 

WILLIAM  HEURY  ROBERT&  D.D.,  LL.D. 

!R  success  in  Christian  work 
depends  upon  an  increasing  appre- 
hension of  the  joint  influence  of  indi- 
viduality and  heredity  upon  the 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  human 
beings. 

Individuality  is  that  quality  which 

makes  a  man  distinct  from  all  other 

beings,  so  that  no  being  can  be  put  in 

his  place,  nor  confounded  with  him, 

w,  H.  RMina,  D.D.      nor  he  with  others.     It  is  that  in 

each  human  being  which  can  say,  I 

am,  I  must,  I  will.     Self -existence,  moral  responsibility, 

will  power,  —  these  are  its  great  elements. 

The  word  "  heredity"  describes  those  qualities  of  body 
and  mind  which  one  inherits  from  parents  or  other 
ancestors.  As  a  force,  it  tends  to  continue  in  succes- 
sive generations  both  the  good  and  evil  qualities  of  an- 
cestors, and  gives  efficacy  to  the  proverb,  "  Like  father, 
like  child." 

Both  individuality  and  heredity  have  a  place  in  Rod's 
plan  for  earth  and  man.  Both  receive  divine  recogni- 
tion in  Holy  Scripture.  There  is  the  warning  to  the 
individual  in  the  fateful  words,  "  Every  one  of  us  shall 
give  an  account  of  himself  to  God";  and  there  is  the 
personal,  divine  appeal  in  the  persuasive  address,  "  Son, 
give  me  thine  heart."  Side  by  side  with  the  emphasis 
upon  individuality  is  found  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  fact  of  heredity  in  the  solemn  declaration,  "  13y  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin.  and 
so  death  jiassed  \xpon  all  men";  over  against  which  is 
placed  the  promise  to  the  father  of  many  nations,  "  In 
thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
There  is  also  the  recognition  by  religious  thinkers  of 
both  these  forces  in  the  long  and  unending  controversy 
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between  creationists  and  traducianists  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  human  soul.  The  scientific  trend  of  to-dav  is  to 
make  heredity  the  great  force  influencing  human  lives 
in  their  development  and  results.  Not  a  few  magnify 
heredity  by  declaring  that  a  child's  education  should 
begin  two  hundred  years  before  its  birth. 

These  two  influences  need  each  to  be  taken  into  due 
consideration. 

From  the  side  of  individuality  it  is  necessary  ta  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  in  each  scholar  with  a  person 
who,  within  certain  limitations,  is  an  independent  per- 
son, with^a  heart  to  be  appealed  to,  a  mind  to  be  in- 
structed and  developed,  a  will  to  be  influenced.  This 
fact  lays  the  foundation  for  mental  progress  on  the  part 
of  the  individual,  for  proper  Sunday-school  training  in 
all  its  departments,  and  more  than  all,  for  direct  personal 
evangelistic  effort. 

But  while  individuality  is  present,  heredity  also  makes 
itself  manifest.  Every  scholar  present  is  a  child.  The 
words  "  father  "  and  "  mother  "  represent  ideas  con- 
taining the  potency  of  the  cumulative  forces  through 
the  successive  generations.  Christian  work  and  influence 
are  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another. 

Individuality  and  heredity  both  require,  therefore, 
increasing  recognition  in  Sunday-school  training  of  the 
place  and  influence  of  the  family.  Whatever  view  is 
held  in  any  Christian  denomination  of  the  relation  of 
young  children  to  the  church,  there  is  in  all  of  them 
acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  social  forces,  especially 
of  those  which  center  in,  and  issue  from,  the  household. 

It  is  one  of  the  plain  facts  of  human  experience  that 
there  are  religious  and  irreligious  households,  and  as  a 
result  children  are  not  upon  the  same  level  as  to  things 
moral  and  spiritual  any  more  than  they  are  as  to  things 
material.  It  should  be,  therefore,  the  business  of  Sab- 
bath-school officers  and  teachers  to  ascertain  who  in  the 
school  are  the  children  of  Christian  parents  and  who  are 
not.     These  classes  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar 
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manner  to  secure  successful  results.  The  history  of 
each  scholar  should  be  carefully  ascertained.  Scholars 
should  be  grouped  appropriately. 

There  is  a  decided  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  to 
neglect  the  advantage  which  they  possess  in  the  Christian 
parentage  of  numerous  young  persons.  A  notable  instance 
of  this  neglect  came  under  my  observation  some  years 
past.  A  man  who  had  been  the  governor  of  one  of  the 
great-  states  of  the  Union  heard,  when  he  was  over  sixty 
years  of  age,  a  sermon  on  the  relation  of  the  children  of 
Christian  parents  to  the  church.  He  thought  upon  the 
Whole  subject  carefully,  and  then  apf)eared  before  the 
session  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  city  in  which 

• 

he  resided.  When  they  asked  him  when  he  became 
Christian,  he  replied  that  he  was  the  child  of  Christian 
parents;  that  he  had  been  carefully  trained  in  youth; 
that  as  a  man  he  had  been  faithful  in  all  duty  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation ;  that  a  certain  visiting  minister 
had  preached  a  sermon  on  the  relation  of  children  to  the 
church  not  long  previous,  and  that  after  careful  thought 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  a  Chris- 
tian since  early  youth.  *'  My  great  regret,"  he  added, 
**  is  that  I  have  been  left  to  find  out  the  fact  until  I  am 
over  sixty  years  of  age." 

Another  suggestion  as  to  the  value  of  Christian  nur- 
ture in  Sabbath-school  work  is  found  in  the  remark  made 
by  that  very  successful  lay  missionary  among  the  de- 
praved classes  in  New  York  City,  Jerry  McAuley.  He 
made  the  statement  more  than  once,  that  he  never  knew 
a  man  permanently  converted  unless  he  had  a  good 
mother.  Wc  are  not  called  upon  to  accept  that  remark 
as  stating  a  rule  in  the  history  of  conversions.  But 
that  Jerry  McAuley  should  have  made  it  as  a  result  of 
close  observation  of  his  converts  is  a  sufficient  reason 
why  Sabbath-school  officers  and  teachers  should  give 
close  attention  to  the  scholars  who  have  good  mothers. 
The  power  of  heredity  is  very  great  in  human  life,  and 
should  be  used  for  good  when  the  minds  of  human  beings 
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are  in  the  plastic  condition  normal  to  youth,  not  when 
they  have  been  hardened  into  evil  ways  through  an  irre- 
ligious life. 

The  Christian  Sunday-school  has  no  greater  friend 
and  ally  than  the  Christian  family.  Let  us  bind  the 
two  more  firmly  together  and  use  both  for  the  moral 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  souls. 

To  reach  individuals  so  as  to  bring  them  to  Christ, 
to  use  aright  both  individuality  and  heredity,  the  evan- 
gelistic spirit  needs  to  be  increasingly  manifested  and 
cultivated  in  the  Sunday-school.  No  reference  is  made 
to  methods,  but  only  to  substance.  The  important 
thing  in  connection  with  evangelistic  work  is  to  have 
the  substance.  The  spirit  of  the  gospel  should  so  take 
hold  of  officers  and  teachers  that  their  speech  and  con- 
duct in  all  work  will  evidence  that  they  appreciate  the 
value  of  souls,  and  that  they  are  filled  with  longing  for 
the  salvation  of  their  scholars. 

The  necessity  for  this  is  found  in  several  considera- 
tions, such  as  the  nature  of  the  gospel  itself,  the  command 
of  Christ,  the  persistent  human  need  and  the  large  oppor- 
tunity for  evangelism  offered  in  every  Sabbath -school. 
Our  Ix)rd's  words,  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not,"  should  be  a  stimulus  to  every 
superintendent  to  see  that  by  personal  effort  and  prayer, 
every  scholar,  whether  connected  with  a  religious  or  irre- 
ligious family,  not  only  receives  the  offer  of  Christ,  but 
is  persuaded  to  accept  him  as  Saviour  and  Lord. 

I  press  home  the  need  for  this  spirit  in  a  practical  way. 
The  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States  of  America 
reported,  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1904,  in  its 
Sabbath-schools  972,000  scholars,  of  whom  240,000  were 
members  in  full  communion  in  the  church.  There  were 
732,000  scholars,  therefore,  who  were  proper  objects  of 
evangelistic  effort.  What  was  done  with  these  scholars? 
Let  us  consider  the  facts.  The  number  passing  out 
from  the  Sabbath-schools  every  year  is  put  by  some 
authorities  as   one  seventh  of   the  total   membership; 
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by  others  at  one  eighth;  to  be  liberal,  we  will  put  it  at 
one  ninth.  That  means  that  these  Presbyterian  Sab- 
bath-schools ceased  to  have  as  a  part  of  their  constit- 
uency 108,000  scholars  in  the  year  referred  to. 

During  that  year,  however,  only  36,000  persons  in 
the  Sabbath-schools  united  with  the  church.  We  are, 
therefore,  confronted  with  the  solemn  fact  that  72,000 
persons  appear  to  have  passed  out  from  the  Sabbath- 
schools  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  a  single  year  with- 
out having  accepted  Christ  as  their  Saviour  —  twice  as 
many  as  were  received  into  full  communion. 

This  fact  emphasizes  the  need  for  more  of  the  evangel- 
istic spirit  in  our  Sabbath-schools ;  for  that  appeal  to  the 
individual  which  shall  lead  him  to  exercise  the  qualities 
which  belong  to  selfhood,  and  say,  "  I  am  a  Christian; 
I  must  serve  Christ;  I  will  be  his  and  his  alone." 

The  fact  just  stated  raises  also  the  issue  as  to  the 
primary  object  in  Sabbath-school  work.  This  object 
is  the  awakening  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  scholar 
of  what  may  be  called  the  Christ -consciousness.  Sunday- 
school  officers  and  teachers  should  persistently  grasp 
that  which  is  the  essential  in  religion.  The  great  thing 
in  a  Sunday-school  is  not  to  teach  Scripture  history, 
geography  and  biography.  It  is  not  to  make  familiar 
with  the  system  of  fundamental  Scripture  truth.  These 
things  are  good,  but  they  are  not  the  one  thing  needful. 
The  one  thing  needful  is  to  create  in  the  hearts  of  the 
pupils  a  Christ -consciousness.  The  ideal  Christian  life 
is  the  product  of  a  sweet  and  trustful  Christ -conscious- 
ness in  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  human  being. 

The  beginnings  of  such  a  life  can  be  promoted  through 
the  sensitiveness  of  youthful  minds  to  the  power  of  the 
natural  ties  which  unite  parents  and  children.  The 
words  "  father  "  and  **  mother  "  stand  for  primal  and 
mighty  forces  in  human  life,  forces  which  our  Lord  laid 
hold  upon  when  he  taught  all  men  to  pray  saying, 
"  Our  father,  which  art  in  heaven."  The  great  thing 
in  religion  is  to  emphasize  God  as  the  heavenly  Father, 
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Christ  as  the  great  elder  brother;  to  bring  the  young 
slowly  but  surely  to  the  realization  of  his  nearness,  of 
his  willingness  to  save,  guide  and  bless,  both  for  this 
life  and  the  life  to  come.  The  period  of  youth,  with  its 
sensitiveness  and  imaginativeness,  is  used  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  bring  into  the  lives  of  many  scholars  the  in- 
fluence of  that  love  which  casteth  out  fear.  This  divine 
love,  when  realized,  will  grow  and  become  the  controlling 
force  in  individual  thought  and  life. 

Individuality  stands  for  the  responsibility  of  each 
soul  to  its  Maker,  and  heredity  suggests  the  power  of 
the  social  affections  and  relationships  both  in  man  and 
God.  Both  these  influences  are  working  mightily  in 
the  present.  The  sense  of  responsibility  has  produced 
a  vast  increase  in  Christian  effort,  for  which  we  have 
always  reason  to  thank  God,  and  the  power  of  the 
affections  has  brought  Christians  to  a  sense  of  their 
relationship  each  to  the  other,  to  all  men,  and  above  all 
to  Christ. 

This  convention  is  suggestive  of  another  gathering 
near  at  hand.  Next  November  there  will  meet  in 
the  city  of  New  York  the  official  representatives  of 
twenty-five  of  the  leading  Christian  denominations  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  give  expression  to  the 
visible  unity  in  the  family  of  God,  and  to  ascertain  how 
they  may  give  to  this  existing  unity  more  definite  form 
and  more  practical  efficiency.  The  Interchurch  Con- 
ference on  Federation,  when  it  meets,  will  owe  much 
to  this  International  Sunday-school  Convention,  for 
you  have  been  for  a  generation  drawing  Christians  of 
all  denominations  together  into  that  voluntary  fellow- 
ship which  is  the  apjjropriate  forerunner  (.)f  official 
fellowship. 

More  and  more  may  Christians  everywhere  come  to 
the  understanding  of  the  fact  that  they  are  part  of  that 
great,  gracious  and  mighty  family  which  is  the  Church 
of  God. 
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an  encouraging  sign  of  the 
times  when  place  is  given  in  a  great 
public  gathering  to  the  broad  and 
candid  consideration  of  the  educa- 
tional and  evangelistic  values  of  the 
Sunday-school ,  My  purpose  is  not 
to  review  what  has  been  achieved  so 
much  as  on  the  basis  of  that  achieve- 
ment to  indicate  the  opportunity  of 
to-day. 

I  shall  use  my  terms  in  their  broad- 
est sense.  By  the  Sunday-school  is 
meant  the  school  that  ought  to  be  the  school  for  all  ages, 
from  little  ones  to  adults,  definable  as  the  church  organ- 
ized to  promote  the  religious  education  of  her  whole 
constituency.  By  evangelism  in  the  Sunday-school  is 
meant  that  use  of  its  resources  and  opportunities  which 
shall  wisely  prepare  its  membership,  young  and  old  alike, 
for  an  intelligent  acceptance  of  Christian  discipleship, 
and  shall  bring  them  in  some  appropriate  way  face  to 
face  with  a  decision.  Such  evangelism  will  be  predomi- 
nantly educational  in  its  methods,  a  course  of  Christian 
nurture  rather  than  a  spasm  of  Christian  zeal. 

Your  attention  is  asked  to  several  facts  which  bring 
out  the  truly  impressive  evangelistic  opportunity  of  the 
Sunday-school  in  its  work  for  those  who  are  it]>proach- 
ing  maturity.  Let  us  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
age  when  the  Sunday-school  commands  with  little  diiTi- 
culty  the  loyalty  of  the  growing  boy  or  girl  is  the  very 
age  most  suitable  for  the  beginning  of  intelligent  disci- 
pleship, and  most  likely  to  be  responsive  to  a  wise  nyipeal. 
The  great  majority  of  active  Christians  gave  themselves 
to  God  l>eforc  the  age  of  eighteen.     Out  of  1,784  cases 
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of  men  who  are  leaders  in  Christian  serviceableness 
studied  by  Professors  Coe  and  Starbuck  and  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Kinney,  the  average  age  of  public  confession  of  Christ 
had  been  16.4  years. 

A  wider  and  more  careful  induction  would  probably 
lower  this  average,  or  would  at  least  place  somewhat 
earlier  the  average  age  of  awakened  religious  earnestness. 
Many  never  know  wlien  they  began  to  love  God  and  to 
wish  to  obey  him;  many  more  have  shown  a  definite 
desire  to  be  true  disciples  of  Jesus  in  their  simple,  child- 
like fashion,  while  very  young.  Henr^"  Drummond  was 
so  manifestly  a  genuine  Christian  at  nine  years  of  age 
that  he  was  given  membershi])  in  a  Scottish  church  and 
admitted  to  communion. 

It  is  less  important  to  determine  the  earliest  age  at 
which  conversion  is  possible  than  it  is  to  be  warned  con- 
cerning the  age  after  which  conversion  ceases  to  be  likely. 
The  age  of  adolescence  is  the  critical  age.  The  Christian 
Church  cannot  afford  to  let  her  youth  pass  by  the  age  of 
eighteen,  c^r  even  much  less  than  that,  un consecrated  to  a 
life  of  Christlike  love. 

In  the  second  place,  the  child  or  young  person  wisely 
won  to  discipleship  tends  to  remain  faithful  for  life. 
The  impressions  of  youth  are  those  which  characterize 
the  man.  His  personality,  and,  one  might  almost  say, 
his  career,  can  be  predicted  by  the  one  who  knows  his 
boyish  soul.  His  youthful  ideals  become  deliberate 
habitudes  of  m.ind.  No  period  of  life  can  compare  in 
far-reaching  importance  with  the  age  of  adolescence, 
from  twelve  to  eighteen.  It  is  vital  that  the  church 
shall  have  the  molding  of  these  potential  years. 

A  third  reason  follows  closelv  on  the  second.  When 
a  young  person  becomes  a  disciple  it  means  many  active 
and  useful  years  in  the  service  of  the  church ;  of  greater 
significance  than  the  saving  of  a  soul  is  the  happy  con- 
secration of  a. life.  The  aggressive  ability  of  the  church 
of  to-morrow  will  depend  upon  its  accession  of  a  host  of 
the  strong  and  zealous  young  men  and  women  of  to-day. 
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But,  furthermore,  it  is  a  matter  of  actual  reconi  that 
the  church  of  to-day  is  actually  securing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  new  membership  directly  from  the  Sunday- 
school.  The  days  of  great  revivals  may  not  be  over; 
but  they  are  far  less  frequent  or  dependable  than  in 
olden  time.  Christian  nurttire  seems  to  be  more  in 
accord  with  the  temper  of  the  times,  a  fact  which  is 
largely  due,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  practical  effective- 
ness of  the  Simday-school. 

No  one,  then,  can  doubt  that  the  Sunday-school  has  a 
duty  to  promote  a  wise  and  true  evangelism.  It  holds 
the  key  position  in  Christianity's  campaign.  It  must 
provide  the  proper  means  for  the  religious  education  of 
the  growing  personality;  it  must  give  anxious  atten- 
tion to  the  constant  building  of  character;  it  must  also 
plan  to  guide  to  the  point  of  decision  the  impulse  of  the 
well- taught  and  well -trained  youth  to  begin  a  life  of 
discipleship.  The  three  processes  are  closely  related. 
Each  implies  and  requires  the  other  two. 

I  am  well  aware  that  a  growing  host  of  Sunday- 
schools  are  doing  each  year  this  threefold  work  with 
increasing  success.  Certain  classes  have  been  doing  it 
for  decades. 

Looking,  however,  at  those  who  are  more  closely  the 
wards  of  the  school,  the  br)ys  and  girls  who  have  not 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  question  for  us  all  to 
consider  is,  What  must  we  do  to  insure  the  loyal  accept- 
ance of  each  one  at  the  proper  time  of  the  privilege  and 
duties  of  discipleship?  How  shall  our  schools  meet  their 
evangelistic  opportunity  on  behalf  of  the  church? 

We  may  say  frankly  at  the  outset  that  it  should  never 
be  accomplished  in  wholesale  fashion  by  fer\Md  appeals 
to  a  whole  school.  Such  appeals  will  be  temporarily  suc- 
cessful, but  permanently  mischievous.  Normal  evan- 
gelization is  a  process  of  handpicking,  the  outcome  of 
Christian  culture  and  wise  personal  influence.  Hence, 
the  foremost  factor  in  the  promotion  of  evangelistic 
results  in  the  Sunday-school  is  a  well-organized,  happily 
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co6perating  staff  of  officers  and  teachers.  The  first 
problem  of  the  anxious  pastor  is  right  here.  Organiza- 
tion and  system,  resulting  in  the  actual  ability  of  the 
superintendent  to  direct  and  mold  the  development  of 
the  work  of  the  school  at  every  part,  and  affording  him 
continuous  knowledge  of  its  condition  at  any  time,  will 
give  the  pastor  a  mastery  of  the  spiritual  situation. 

Of  no  less  importance  is  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 
A  heaven-boni  teacher,  trained  for  effective  and  intelli- 
gent work,  is  quite  independent  of  equipment.  But  the 
great  majority  of  good  teachers  have  to  grow  to  their 
work  by  zealous  and  sensible  application.  The  teacher 
who  has  a  genuinely  imselfish  love  for  his  class,  rejoicing 
in  any  personal  sacrifice  for  its  welfare ;  who  has  learned 
to  carry  each  member  on  his  heart,  agonizing  in  his 
behalf  at  the  throne  of  grace ;  who  studies  faithfully  to 
attain  such  a  mastery  of  his  subject  that  he  can  help 
his  class  to  get  its  full  educational  and  inspirational  value, 
will  be  a  power,  provided  he  does  not  fail  to  do  one  thing 
more.  His  pupils  are  prevailingly  at  home  or  at  a  secular 
school.  If  he  can  form  a  working  union  with  the  parents 
and  with  the  favorite  daily  teacher  of  his  pupil,  he  will 
execute  an  enveloping  movement  surpassing  those  of 
Oyama.  A  boy  or  girl  can  readily  set  one  kind  of  in- 
struction over  against  another  and  be  unaffected  by 
either ;  he  cannot  long  resist  an  intelligent  combination. 

But  the  best  of  teachers  is  better  off  with  a  first-rate 
set  of  appliances  and  amid  favoring  conditions.  A 
third  factor  in  the  evangelistic  efficiency  of  the  Sunday- 
school  will  be  a  carefully  graded  adjustment  of  teachers, 
pupils  and  courses  of  study.  Much  of  the  inefficiency 
of  our  work  is  due  to  a  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that 
minds  differ  radically  at  different  ages  in  their  receptive- 
ness  to  ideas.  What  thrills  my  soul  may  not  make  the 
slightest  impression  upon  an  alert  twelve-year-old.  It 
is  foolish  to  ignore  in  the  structure  of  our  lessons  and  in 
the  methods  by  which  we  teach,  the  imaginativeness  of 
the  child,  the  impressibility  and  retentiveness  of  the 
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little  boy  or  girl,  the  alertness  and  seeming  irreverence 
combined  with  hero-worship  of  the  junior  age  and  the 
idealizing  tendency  of  youth. 

These  open  natural  avenues  of  religious  expression. 
Fortunate  and  rare  is  the  teacher  who  can  adapt  him- 
self to  each  stage  of  mental  and  spiritual  growth .  As  in 
the  public  schools  it  would  seem  that  the  average  teacher 
must  find  his  place  of  largest  power  and  hold  it.  Fortu- 
nate is  the  superintendent  who  has  a  row  of  such  teachers 
through  whose  successive  influence  his  children  pass. 
Such  a  school  can  do  its  full  duty  by  each  child.  The 
passing  through  the  different  grades  of  such  a  school 
will  be  a  course  in  Christian  culture.  Adolescence  needs 
the  educational  rather  than  the  emotional  preparation. 
Yet  no  course  of  study  is  in  itself  sufficient.  Every  pupil 
in  a  Sunday-school  is  a  new  problem  in  salvation.  No 
two  lives  respond  intelligently  to  the  same  stimulus. 
One  by  one  they  must  be  led  to  claim  their  natural  reli- 
gious inheritance.  The  step  need  not  be  revolutionary, 
since  it  asks  for  no  more  than  the  normal  religious  con- 
sciousness of  youth  approves. 

Since  the  average  teacher  is  unable  to  correlate  health- 
ful religious  ideas  with  those  to  which  the  day-school  is 
constantly  directing  the  attention  of  an  active  mind  the 
fourth  factor  in  the  evangelistic  efficiency  of  the  Sunday- 
school  is  a  pastor's  class,  held  often  and  appropriately 
at  the  Lenten  season,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
truths  and  experiences  which  underlie  the  Christian  life. 
Its  membership  is  the  adolescent  portion  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  This  class,  like  those  of  the  school,  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  j)roportion  as  its  sections  are  graded  and  its 
leader  makes  a  personal  contact  with  each  shy,  yet  im- 
pressible consciousness.  It  is  the  pastor's  greatest  op- 
portunity. By  it  he  can  prepare  with  ease  the  vast 
majority  of  the  children  of  the  church  for  their  momen- 
tous choice. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  factor  in  the  evangelistic 
efficiency  of  the  school,  the  affectionate  apjxial  to  every 
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boy  or  girl  who  has  come  to  the  age  of  intelligent  choice, 
to  make  a  deliberate  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  friend,  helper 
and  Lord.  Without  this  appeal  all  other  factors  may 
be  rendered  inoj)erative.  Many  children  will  be  led  to 
this  decision  by  a  loving  teacher  at  some  opportune 
moment.  A  few  will  quietly  make  it  for  themselves, 
aided  by  the  Christian  fellowship  of  the  home.  In  many 
schools  and  with  repeated  success  these  results  are  being 
sought  upon  a  special  day  of  the  year,  known  as  Decision 
Dav. 

Such  a  day,  properly  guarded  and  prepared  for,  may 
become  the  most  important  day  of  the  year.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  the  twofold  conviction  that  De- 
cision Day  should  be  wholly  controlled  by  the  pastor, 
and  that  the  greatest  pains  should  be  taken  to  avoid  an 
appeal  to  the  unprepared  or  immature.  It  is  a  day  for 
the  tender,  loving  presentation  of  the  invitation  of  Jesus 
to  little  children  to  become  his  friends  and  disciples,  of 
the  glory  and  power  of  a  righteous,  holy,  unselfish 
Christ-like  life,  and  of  the  duty  of  making  a  deliberate 
choice.  It  is  a  day  when  the  consecrated  teacher  may 
second  this  appeal  with  those  whom  he  believes  are 
ready  to  make  an  intelligent  decision.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  age,  but  of  preparation.  Some  are  as  ready  at  eight 
years  of  age  as  others  at  twelve. 

These  arc,  after  all,  but  the  outward,  systematized 
means  of  promoting  spiritual  efficiency  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  What  of  the  many  subsidiary  agencies,  each  of 
real  importance,  —  the  enrichment  of  the  mind  by  the 
memorizing  of  choice  passages  from  Scripture  or  from 
great  religious  thinkers,  by  familiarity  with  great  works 
of  art.  by  the  cultivation  of  missionary  interest  and 
enthusiasm,  and  of  civic  and  national  loyalty  and  respon- 
sibility? Often  a  permanent  religious  impression  will  be 
made  upon  a  boyish  mind  by  the  personality  of  some 
great  and  good  man  who  is  introduced  to  address  the 
school.  Thousands  of  missionaries  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of    godly  men  and  women  at   home  have  been 
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secured  by  such  affectionate  impressions  in  the  Sunday- 
school. 

What  of  the  following-up  of  the  results  of  the  deci- 
sions made  in  the  Sunday-school  ?  The  young  Christian 
is  in  greater  need  than  ever.  His  uniting  with  the 
church  is  but  an  incident,  a  public  avowal  of  his  deter- 
mined puqx>se  to  lead  a  consecrated  life.  More  than 
ever  he  needs  the  instruction  of  a  faithful  pastor  and  the 
counsel  of  a  friendly  teacher.  By  active  service  of  some 
sort  he  will  find  himself  and  begin  a  life  of  spiritual 
individuality.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  evangelistic 
efficiency  in  arithmetical  terms.  One  Sunday-school 
which  systematically  studies  its  evangelistic  oppor- 
tunity reports,  out  of  a  membership  of  two  hundred  a 
year,  an  average  admission  to  the  church  of  ten.  An- 
other, with  a  membership  of  five  hundred,  reports  an 
ingathering  of  fifty.  As  a  result  of  steady  Christian 
nurture  ten  per  cent  may,  perhaps,  be  an  average  ex- 
pectation. 

I  have  dealt  with  this  important  theme  in  a  very 
matter-of-fact  way,  emphasizing  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment rather  than  emotion ;  a  course  of  Christian  nurture 
rather  than  a  day  of  revival;  a  systematic  use  of  the 
resources  of  the  Simday-school  rather  than  a  hasty 
preparation  for  one  grand  effort.  But  there  is  un- 
measured inspiration  in  the  challenge  which  these  pro- 
saic facts  convey.  They  exhibit  a  door  widely  open,  an 
achievement  at  our  hand,  a  harvest  which  by  prayerful 
and  i^ersistent  endeavor  we  may  reap.  May  not  our 
Sunday-schools  become  continuously  in  session  for  the 
promotion  of  these  spiritual  results  which  will  abun- 
dantly justify  the  large  trust  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  Church  of  God? 
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The  Age  of  Spiritual  Awakening 

A.  B.  VAH  ORHER,  D.D.,  Ph.D. 

Series  I  16         18  lo  14  la  10  years. 

Series  2  14  ■&  '8  12  20  10  years. 

BWkether  the  effort  be  put  forth 
by  the  home  or  by  the  Bible  school, 
at  what  age  shall  we  expect  and 
try  to  obtain  the  spiritual  awaken- 
ing of  children  ?  At  what  age  shall 
we  expect,  or  try  to  obtain,  that 
intensification  of  religious  interest 
that  shall  manifest  itself  in  a  public 
confession  of  Jesus  Christ,  made  in 
obedience  to  the  Master's  injunction 
A.  B.  V*kOiimbii,  D.D.  to  confession  as  a  badge  of  faith, 
fellowship  and  loyalty  ?  At  what 
age  shall  we  expect,  or  try  to  obtain,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  been  indifferent  to  the  things  of  the  spiritual 
life,  a  change  in  life-attitude  whereby  the  center  of 
interest  and  of  devotion  shall  pass  from  self  to  God  and 
fellowman  ? 

These  questions,  or  their  variant  forms,  express  the 
problem  of  our  concern. 

The  problem  may  be  approached  in  one  of  two  ways 
by  those  who  would  attempt  its  solution. 

There  is.  first,  the  ever  open,  easily  traveled,  much 
extolled,  and.  to  many,  peculiarly  satisfactory  and  final 
way  of  deduction.  Quite  as  descriptively  this  way  can 
be  called  the  way  of  hasty  generalization.  The  two 
names  emphasize  the  two  phases  of  this  way  of  ap- 
proach. Deduction  is  legitimate;  the  fallacy  lies  in  the 
abbreviation,  if  not  elimination,  of  the  inductive  process 
that  should  jirecede  deduction.  A  single  bit  of  indi- 
vidual cx[«rience,  unverified  by  repeated  and  closely 
scrutinized  and  interrogated  instances  in  one's  later 
experience,  or  in  the  experiences  of  others,  often  becomes 
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determinative  of  conduct.  Nor  is  this  "  bit  of  ex- 
perience **  always  necessary.  A  flitting  thought  is 
delayed  in  its  flight,  becomes  insistent,  and,  through  the 
peculiar  charm  that  things  of  our  own  production  have, 
it  determines  our  action.  At  times  an  interpretation 
(we  fear  it  is  often  a  misinterpretation)  of  a  passage  of 
Scripture  is  made  to  sanction  an  existing  custom,  or  is 
made  to  be  sponsor  for  some  innovation.  Thus  is  the 
way  to  the  problem's  solution  made  easy. 

Among  the  answers  to  the  problem,  gotten  in  this  easy 
way,  there  is  marked  discrepancy.  Some  would  have 
all  children  put  on  religious  clothes,  ready-made  to  a 
pattern  cut  out  for  the  average  child,  however  ill- 
fitting  and  uncomfortable  they  might  be  to  the  wearer. 
Others,  apostle-like,  find  no  place  in  the  church  for  the 
children,  and  demand  an  intellectual  apprehension  of  a 
theological  system  as  a  prerequisite  to  church  fellow- 
ship. Thus  do  our  practices  and  our  thinking  oscillate 
between  too  little  and  too  much,  or  unwise,  concern 
about  the  religious  life  of  children.  And  we  are  more  or 
less  at  the  mercy  of  enthusiasts  who  advocate  their 
solutions. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  approach  to  our  problem. 
It  is  a  way  that  is  more  tedious,  more  difficult,  less 
traveled;  yet,  withal,  a  way  more  reliable,  more  helpful. 
This  way  is  the  way  of  induction.  It  seeks  to  find 
through  children  a  solution  to  the  problem.  For,  in 
child  nature,  it  holds,  there  are  to  be  found  laws  of 
growth  and  development  that  have  been  put  there  by 
the  Author  of  child  nature;  laws  that  are  usable  and 
intended  to  be  used  in  securing  the  ends  divinely  made 
possible  to  children.  Among  these  ends  are  to  be  in- 
cluded the  soul's  acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  jxr- 
sonal  saviour  and  the  soul's  declaration  of  loyalty  to  him. 

Assuming  (for  we  cannot  now  attemj^t  a  demonstra- 
tion) the  existence  ef  such  laws,  G(Ki-given  and  usable, 
our  approach  to  the  problem  before  us  is  by  the  way 
of  induction.     Approximately   ten    thousand    obituary 
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notices  from  the  Christian  Advocate  of  New  York  were 
made  accessible  to  us  by  Miss  Josephine  Baldwin,  the 
editor  of  the  Memoir  Department  of  the  Advocate.  These 
memoirs  were  carefully  examined,  with  the  result  that 
almost  five  thousand  were  available  for  our  study. 
There  were  2,276  available  memoirs  of  men  and  2,542  of 
women.  The  memoirs  cover  all  the  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  with  the  varying  conditions  of  religious 
interest  that  occurred  during  the  century.  From  these 
cases  the  curves  were  plotted.  Many  of  the  memoirs 
made  known  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  persons  had 
been  reared.  Because  of  this  fact  it  was  possible  to 
plot  curves  of  the  awakening  of  persons  whose  home 
influences  were  favorable  to  religious  growth. 

Our  faith  in  the  messages  of  the  curves  may  be  in- 
tensified by  reflection  on  several  corroborative  facts. 
Broadly  speaking,  there  is  an  intellectual  corroboration 
of  these  curves.  There  are  ages  when  certain  intellectual 
characteristics  rise  into  greater  prominence.  These  ages 
coincide  with  the  crests  of  the  curves  before  us.  But 
much  more  pronounced  and  definite  is  the  corroboration 
that  comes  from  the  facts  of  physical  growth  and  of  the 
precocity  of  girls.  The  crests  of  the  curves  for  increase 
in  both  height  and  weight  are  found  at  the  same  ages 
as  are  the  crests  of  the  curves  under  consideration. 
And  in  these  height  and  weight  curves  the  girls  are  seen 
to  reach  their  crests  about  two  years  before  the  boys. 
Dr.  Havelock  Ellis  in  his  elaborate  study  of  **  Man  and 
Woman  "  points  out  the  precocity  of  girls  in  both 
puberty  and  intellectual  development.  Examining  the 
curves  before  us  [see  their  gist  above],  we  find  this  same 
precocity  in  the  matter  of  spiritual  awakening.  In 
view  of  these  several  corroborative  facts,  we  are  made 
to  feel  that,  at  least,  there  is  in  these  curves  a  measure 
of  suggest iveness  that  we  as  religious  workers  may  well 
ponder. 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  curves  we  are  now  con- 
cerned   with   one   thing,  —  the   practical   guidance  and 
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admonition  they  give  to  us  who  are  concerned  about  the 
religious  life  of  young  people.  The  theoretical,  the 
hypothetical,  to  persons  thus  concerned,  should  ever 
be  subordinated  to  the  other  functions  of  science  which 
have  to  do  with  the  gathering  of  facts  and  the  reaching 
of  generalizations  therefrom. 

These  are  the  messages  of  the  curves,  as  we  hear 
them: 

1.  There  is  a  possibility  of  a  late-in-life  spiritual 
awakening.  We  are  glad.  So  says  God*s*Word.  It  is 
never  too  late  to  an  awakened  soul.  But  this  possibility 
is  offset  by  an  ever-increasing  preponderance  of  im- 
probability of  such  an  awakening.  God's  Word  is  plain 
on  the  matter  of  procrastination  of  decision. 

2.  The  possibility  of  a  very  early  awakening  is  shown 
by  the  curves,  and,  in  view  of  the  Master's  treatment  of 
children,  this  possibility  should  be  kept  in  mind.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  present  tendency  is  in  danger  of 
over  intensifying  the  Master's  attitude.  The  curves  tell 
of  the  very  great  improbability  of  very  early  intense 
awakenings. 

3.  At  some  ages  spiritual  awakenings  are  more 
probable  than  at  other  ages.  These  ages  of  probability 
arrange  themselves  into  a  series  of  ages  representing 
decreasing  probability  [see  Series  i,  above,  for  men; 
Series  2,  for  women]. 

4.  The  favorable  home  influence  curves,  by  showing  a 
larger  percentage  of  awakenings  at  the  earlier  crest  ages, 
spell  out  with  Biblical  correctness  the  worthwhileness  of 
parental,  home  religion. 

5.  The  earlier  awakening  of  girls  and  young  women 
[compare  above  series  to  the  sixth  place]  is  plainly 
shown.  This  is  a  fact  that  church  and  home  alike  and 
together  should  note  carefully. 

There  arc  two  mutually  antagonistic  tendencies,  the 
concern  alike  of  theory  and  of  practice,  that  manifest 
themselves  among  j)ersons  concerned  about  the  spiritual 
life  and  development  of  children. 
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The  former  of  these  tendencies  makes  for  the  repres- 
sion of  an  early  awakening.  This  tendency  roots  itself 
in  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete theological  system  should  be  comprehended  as  a 
prerequisite  to  public  confession  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  You 
are  not  old  enough  yet  ";  **  Wait  awhile  **;  "  Wait  till 
you  can  understand  ";  "  Do  you  think  you  understand 
what  you  want  to  do?  "  — These  and  similar  expressions 
by  which  yo*ung  people  are  forbidden  the  privilege  of 
public  confession  are  the  fruitage  of  this  tendency. 

The  curves  are  uncompromising  in  their  opposition  to 
this  tendency.  More  than  1 2  %  of  all  the  plotted  awak- 
enings of  men  occurred  before  or  at  twelve  years  of  age ; 
of  women  more  than  16%  occurred  before  or  at  twelve 
years  of  age.  In  the  favorable  home  influence  cases 
more  than  21%  of  the  men  made  their  public  confession 
before  or  at  twelve  years  of  age;  of  the  women,  more 
than  37%. 

The  curves  are  supported,  in  their  opposition  to  this 
tendency,  by  three  lines  of  argument  which  we  merely 
indicate  in  this  condensation:  a.  The  law  of  habitua- 
tion, b.  The  law  of  repressed  interests,  c.  The  voice 
of  experience. 

The  other  tendency,  antagonistic  to  repression,  is  that 
of  over]3ressure,  overstimulation,  whereby  the  forms  of 
religious  experiences  are  secured  on  the  part  of  the 
young  without  their  accompanying  substance.  This 
tendency  is  much,  too  much,  in  evidence  to-day.  It  is 
dangerous,  for  thus  can  one  be  hardened  against  Christ 
and  his  religion  as  efl"ectually  as,  if  not  more  so  than, 
in  any  other  way.  To  the  hot-house  process  of  over- 
pressure the  child  is  as  susceptible  in  religious  things  as 
in  things  educational. 

Why  this  haste,  this  impatience,  this  anxiety  for 
reportable  "conversions"?  The  curves  are  against  it. 
In  the  favorable  home-influence  curves  the  percent- 
age of  awakening  at  or  before  twelve  years  of  age  is 
21   for  men;  for  women,  37.     Over  against  these  stand 
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for  men  79%,  for  women  63%  awakened  after  twelve 
years. 

Shall  we  then  be  indifferent?  Be  rather  the  more 
concerned.  But  be  concerned  about  pure  atmosphere, 
the  teachings  of  the  facts  of  religion,  the  living  of  the 
Christ-life  before  and  with  the  children,  the  growth  into 
increasing  fullness  of  service,  relying  on  the  Holy  Spirit's 
use  of  these  means  to  secure  the  surrendered  life. 

"  My  dear,  have  you  found  Jesus?  "  ask^  an  anxious 
father  of  a  dying  daughter,  twelve  years  old.  He  knew 
of  no  "  experience  "  she  had  had.  "  When  did  I  lose 
him,  father?"  was  her  answer.  The  memoirs  in  many, 
many  cases  show  this  to  be  an  actual  as  well  as  a  possible 
experience.  Life  had  been  a  continual  growth  in  love 
and  service.  Shall  we  not  make  this  an  ideal?  Or,  if 
not,  shall  we  not  at  least  grant  that  this  is  one  way  of 
finding  God  and  allow  for  it  in  our  procedures,  thus 
seeking  to  provide  for  the  several  tem[>era mental 
peculiarities  as  we  test  those  who  seek  admission  into 
His  church,  as  we  i)resent  His  claims  and  confession  to 
our  young  jx^ople? 

The  memoirs  justify  us  in  holding,  with  a  devoted 
student  and  lover  of  children,  that, 

"  To  become  sensible  of  oneness  with  the  Divine 
Heart  before  any  sense  of  separation  has  been  felt.  —  this 
is  surely  the  most  beautiful  way  for  a  child  to  find  God." 
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a  Again  for  a  few  moments  we  hear 
this  bell  of  heaven  ring  in  our  hearts 
the  great  theme  of  this  convention, 
"  Wmning  a  Generation  for  Christ." 
The  Sunday-school  is  the  further- 
most evangelistic  effort  of  the 
churches  of  Christendom.  And  the 
Sunday-school  Association  has  its 
chief  glory  in  that  it  is  the  inspirer 
of  the  Sunday-school  to  do  the  work 
R»v,  J,  c.  Cahmak        of  soul-winning. 

Directly  the  Sunday-school  Asso- 
ciation has  been  to  some  large  measure,  and  may  yet 
be  to  a  vastly  greater  measure,  the  divine-human  agent 
of  the  churches  and  the  Sunday-schools  in  that  splendid 
return  to  the  old-time  New  Testament  ai>ostolic  method: 
"  Daily  in  the  temple  and  from  house  to  house."  House- 
to-house  visitation  has  reached  many  multitudes  who 
were  neglectt^d  and  neglectful  of  Christian  people.  And 
esi>ecially  is  this  true  in  the  great  cities  and  in  the  far 
West.  It  has  reached  and  won  to  the  Sunday-school  and 
church  and  Christ  many  boys  and  girls  and  oljer  ones. 
I  recall  that  in  one  of  the  cities  in  Colorado  a  house-to- 
house  visitation  ntit  very  largely  taken  hold  of  by  the 
churches  yet  resulted  in  a  few  things  like  this:  two  new 
churches  organized,  two  new  Sunday-schools,  two  home 
departments  and  a  preaching  station.     These  were  im- 


mediate result! 
school  Assoc  ia 
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and  institutes, 
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■ligious  census.  But  the  Sunday- 
ion  deals  more  directly  with  the  work  of 
.  the  Sunday-school.  In  the  e<mvcntions 
in  the  schools  of  methods,  in  the  visita- 
■raturc  and  the  leaders,  the  Sunday-school 
ichors  naturally  have  been  inspired  with 
.h  their  scholars  for  Christ  at  once. 
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But  most  directly  is  the  personal  passion  for  souls 
to  be  found  in  the  hearts  of  such  men  and  women  as 
are  here  to-day.  I  saw  B.  F.  Jacobs  going  up  the  stair- 
way of  our  convention  building  in  Champaign,  111.,  in 
the  midst  of  business,  —  he  being  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  —  from  the  convention  room  to  the 
auditorium,  as  he  put  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
child  on  the  stairs  and  spoke  to  her  about  giving  her 
heart  to  Christ  at  once.  I  have  seen  a  young  man, 
drawn  to  the  services  by  curiosity,  brought  to  Christ, 
and  going  out  at  once  and  bringing  his  parents  to  that 
service ;  and  all  of  them  gave  their  hearts  to  Christ  in 
that  very  service.  I  knew  a  man  to  lay  down  his  office 
and  say,  '*  I  am  sorry  to  do  it,  but  I  go  a-fishing."  That 
is  what  I  mean  by  the  heart  power  and  passion  of  the 
Sunday-school  Association,  —  that,  without  it  on  the 
program  or  without  advertising  it  by  appeals  that  this 
is  an  evangelistic  meeting,  the  hearts  of  men  and  women 
who  are  in  earnest  to  save  boys  and  girls  \^'ill  be  able 
to  bring  people  to  Christ. 

I  appeal  to  you,  dear  fellow- workers  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
who  is  surely  thinking  to-day,  as  our  beloved  friends 
who  have  gone  are  thinking,  of  the  finer  work  we  are 
going  to  do  in  the  organization  and  better  work  in  teach- 
ing, whether  we  shall  not  go  back  to  our  work  in  city  and 
state  and  province  with  a  richer  and  deeper  longing  of  soul 
to  save  the  boys  and  girls  to-day.  —  for  the  night  cometh 
and  to-morrow  they  may  be  gone. 
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i  first  word  of  the  message  of 
the  Home  Department  to  us  is  its 
offer  oj  a  large  increase  in  tkc  tnember- 
ship  of  OUT  Sunday-schools. 

s  not  a  matter  of  theory. 
Three  years  ago  at  Denver  the  Home 
Department  membership  was  re- 
ported at  nearly  300,000.  Dr.  Dun- 
reports  403,000  now.  We  know 
that  in  Massachusetts  there  were 
soo  reported  last  October,  and 
it  is  increasing  steadily.  It  is  now 
more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  Sunday-school 
membership.  And  yet  less  than  half  the  schools  of 
that  state  have  Home  Departments.  Now.  with  even 
the  present  ratio  of  Massachusetts  extended  over  the 
country  we  should  have  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of 
members  in  the  Home  Department.  Shall  we  not  have 
at  least  a  round  million  to  report  in  1908?  Of  course 
to  secure  this  increase  we  should  organize  and  push 
the  work.  Hut  let  the  means  of  doing  this  be  as  simple 
as  ixjssible.  ■  Running  away  from  Bible  study  in  the 
Sunday-school  is  not  so  easy  where  there  is  a  good  Home 
Department. 

Secondly,  the  Home  Department  has  a  message  to 
the  pastor  and  the  church  beyond  what  it  has  to  offer 
in  the  increase  of  the  membership  of  the  Sun  day -school. 
For  it  brings  to  the  service  of  the  pastor  and  the  church 
an  iTaugcti^iiig  agency  of  great  value.  It  says  to  the 
pastor  and  the  church,  "  I  offer  you  the  best  means  of 
finding,  knowing  and  keeping  in  touch  with  the  people 
who  most  need  you  but  who  are  most  likely  to  escape 
your  notice."     These  visitors  are  a  standing  committee 
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for  canvassing  the  parish.  They  have  a  definite  object 
in  their  quarterly  calls  that  affords  an  opening  to  inter- 
course on  other  topics  as  well.  Their  frequent  calls 
and  frank  conferences  beget  the  friendship  that  leads 
to  confidences.  The  pastor  thus  has  a  third  party  coop- 
erating with  him,  who  can  report  things  he  needs  to  know 
but  which  are  not  always  eaj;ily  given  to  him  directl5^ 
Were  there  no  other  advantage  from  having  a  Home 
Department  than  this  one  of  enabling  the  pastor  and 
the  church  to  reach  the  people  who  are  outside  the  church 
and  Sunday-school,  this  one  alone  would  generally  repay 
its  cost  in  time  and  effort. 

But  let  us  listen  to  a  third  word  in  the  message  of  the 
Home  Department  to  us.  This  word  may  not  at  first 
sight  seem  to  us  so  very  practical  as  something  that 
offers  increase  of  numbers  and  an  efficient  evangeliz- 
ing agency.  But  I  think  it  quite  as  well  worth  hear- 
ing as  any  other  part  of  the  message.  This  word  is 
that  the  Home  Department  of  the  Sunday-school  brings 
the  family  to  the  front.  The  Home  Department  of 
the  Sunday-school  is  a  home  institution.  It  does  its 
work  in  the  home.  It  enlists  the  interests  as  well 
as  the  affections  of  the  home.  Its  greatest  blessings 
are  on  the  home  for  its  good.  The  method  of  the 
Home  Department  has  made  a  great  transfer  of  work 
from  the  school  and  the  class  to  the  home.  It  thus 
marks  an  epoch  in  ways  of  working  that  will  repay 
study. 

Practically  within  a  century  or  a  little  more  we  have 
invented  or  developed  the  prayer-meeting,  the  Sunday- 
school,  the  missionary  concert,  the  sewing  circle,  the 
church  sociable,  and  the  young  people's  societies. 
You  will  notice  that  all  these  and  others  like  them 
have  made  use  of  a  collection  of  people  in  some  central 
place  away  from  their  homes.  To  use  a  sociological 
word,  they  have  been  communal  in  form.  As  we  have 
made  more  of  these  collective  or  comrnimal  forms  of 
church  work,  we  have  made  less  of  the  home. 
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Now  the  studies  of  the  sociologists  are  bringing  out 
the  great  significance  of  the  home.  The  problem  of 
modem  civilization  is  to  find  the  way  to  develop  the 
church,  the  school,  the  industry  and  the  state  out  of  the 
home  and  yet  not  leave  the  home  weak  through  sur- 
render of  too  much  of  its  own  distinctive  functions  in 
the  process. 

Now  we  are  prepared  to  see  the  real  significance  of 
the  Home  Department.  It  is  the  first  and  most  con- 
siderable attempt  for  a  century  to  make  use  of  the 
home  in  organized  connection  with  a  larger  social  in- 
stitution. For  this  reason  it  is  a  prophetic  institution. 
It  apparently  marks  an  epoch  in  social  methods.  The 
Sunday-school  has,  through  its  adoption,  won  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  of  the  great  classes  of  our  in- 
stitutions to  give  attention  to  the  great  problem  of 
bringing  the  home  into  its  proper  place  in  the  work  of 
society.  It  is  saying  to  the  Sunday-school,  *'  Through 
your  adoption  of  the  Home  Department  you  are  touch- 
ing a  new  and  yet  one  of  the  oldest  of  social  forces.  You 
are  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  efforts  of  the  church 
that  has  in  it  great  promise  of  the  future." 

The  one  other  part  of  the  message  of  the  Home  De- 
partment that  I  wish  to  note  here  is  the  probability  that 
the  Hatne  Department  is  to  be  followed  by  other  methods 
of  using  the  home  for  religious  work.  It  really  calls  into 
use  a  new  force,  and  this  force  will  be  applied  in  other 
forms. 

The  societies  within  our  churches  are  examples  of 
the  kaleidoscopic  forms  which  religious  organization 
can  take  on  through  varied  use  of  the  collective  princi- 
ple. But  the  domestic  principle  is  very  unlike  the  com- 
munal. It  has  its  own  laws  and  its  own  hidden  resources. 
What  if  the  men  who  are  skilled  in  social  science,  and 
the  women,  too,  and  those  eager  in  practical  work,  should 
study  the  home  for  a  generation  or  two!  What  if  our 
Sunday-school  and  other  publishing  societies  should 
work  as  zealously  for  a  half  century  to  come  to  create 
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a  literature  of  the  home  as  they  have  done  the  last  fifty 
years  in  their  present  field!  The  truth  is  that  we  have 
neglected  the  home  beyond  almost  any  other  social  in- 
stitution, and  yet  it  is  the  most  important  of  them  all. 
And  to  my  mind  the  Home  Department  of  the  Sunday- 
school  is  a  trumpet  call  to  the  church  to  discover  the 
possibilities  of  the  power  of  the  home  over  all  life. 

In  conclusion:  The  Home  Department  has  a  four- 
fold message  for  us.  First,  its  simple  principle  of  en- 
listing each  of  its  members  in  his  own  home  or  place  of 
abt^de  makes  it  possible  to  add  large  numbers  to  our 
Simday-schools.  Not  less  than  a  million  should  be  in 
oiu"  Home  Departments  in  1908.  Secondly,  the  Home 
Department  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  pastor  and  the 
church  an  evangelizing  agency  of  the  greatest  value. 
It  opens  homes,  gets  into  sympathy  and  keeps  in  touch 
with  people  not  reached  by  any  other  means.  Thirdly, 
it  calls  attention  to  the  family  as  an  institution  of  great 
capabilities  for  the  objects  of  the  church.  And  lastly, 
the  Home  Department  of  the  Sunday-school  seems  to 
be  the  first  of  a  series  of  inventions  that  may  be  found 
to  supplement  the  communal  forms  of  work  which 
hitherto  have  too  exclusively  absorbed  our  attention. 

Great  as  the  significance  of  the  Home  Department 
is  through  its  power  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
Sunday-school,  its  real  meaning  is  far  deeper.  For  it 
is  a  call  to  the  church  to  recognize  the  slumbering 
resources  of  the  home  and  call  them  into  life. 
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Rev.  CAREY  BONlfER 

General  Secretary  British  Sunday-School  Union 

It  is  good  at  times,  sir,  that  men  of  Christ  should 
leave  the  arena  of  battle  for  the  mountain  of  vision. 
Yesterday  and  to-day  this  hall  has  witnessed  the 
Sunday-school  forces  engaged  in  bloodless  and  friendly, 
but  fairly  vigorous,  gladiatorial  display!  Now,  for  a 
few  moments,  we  climb  the  hillside  and  look  towaids 
the  mom. 

To  us,  as  to  Ezekiel  the  seer,  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
comes  **  by  the  way  of  the  gate  whose  prospect  is 
toward  the  East,"  and  let  it  be  gratefully  remembered 
that  fellow-laborers  with  the  Christ  among  the  yoimg  are 
always  facing  the*  dawn. 

Gazing,  we  see  the  oncoming  hosts  of  the  Lord. 
Among  them  there  marches  one  great  battalion,  nearly 
a  million  strong,  whose  soldiers,  though  gathered  from 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  yet  tread  step  by  step 
with  the  tramp  of  a  conquering  army;  moved  by  one 
common  motive,  united  by  one  common  love,  they 
march,  ever  increasing,  ever  advancing.  Who  are  they? 
Whence  come  they?     What  is  their  mission? 

The  questions,  in  part,  find  answer  upon  the  banner 
waving  at  their  head.  That  banner  bears  the  device 
of  the  Book  of  books,  there  pictured  as  its  Author 
meant  it  to  be,  —  an  open  book.  Underneath  are  the 
mystic  initials,  —  I.  B.  R.  A.  They  are  lit  by  the  glow 
of  God's  daybreak.  Scan  them  well.  They  stand  for 
an  organization  whose  interests,  I  believe,  God  has 
bound  up  in  the  bimdle  of  life  with  those  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  They  represent  the  title, —  The  International 
Bible  Reading  Association. 

This  association  had  its  genesis  in  a  dream  dreamed 
by  a  man  of  Jesus  Christ  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  If 
human  powers  are  dedicated  to  divine  service,  who  can 
set  a  limit  to  their   influence?      And   when   our    Lord 
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accepts  and  consecrates  the  imagination  of  a  disciple,  he 
may,  through  it,  accomplish  mighty  and  lasting  realities. 
The  vision  of  Christ's  seer  to-day  becomes  the  history 
of  the  Kingdom  to-morrow.     It  proved  so  in  this  case. 

Several  years  ago,  that  Nestor  of  the  Simday-school 
movement,  your  own  Bishop  Vincent,  —  happily  with 
us  to-day,  —  and  the  sainted  B.  F.  Jacobs,  —  now  serv- 
ing with  those  who  see  the  King  face  to  face,  —  cherished 
the  dream  of  a  world-wide  uniform  system  of  lessons. 
Not  long  after,  Charles  Waters,  a  British  Sunday-school 
man,  in  a  moment  of  divinely  given  insight,  conceived 
the  idea  of  w^elding  together  the  Sunday-school  forces 
throughout  the  globe  in  a  band  of  daily  Bible  readers 
and  Bible  students  whose  readings  and  studies  all  should 
bear  upon  the  International  lesson.  Soon  he  organized 
his  first  bands  of  readers. 

The  simple  recital  of  figures  recording  the  numerical 
growth  sounds  like  a  chapter  from  the  book  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  The  founder  and  his  fellow-helpers, 
having  selected  suitable  daily  Bible  readings  and  pre- 
pared lists  with  cards  of  membership,  thought  that 
5,000  of  these  would  suffice  for  the  first  year;  but  so 
rapidly  did  Sunday-school  people  respond  to  the  idea, 
that  11,000  cards  and  lists  were  called  for.  The  record 
of  annual  progress  shows  a  step  from  11,000  to  29,000; 
then,  on  till  100,000  is  reached.  Then  each  year  "  the 
Lord  added  to  the  number  **  of  Bible  readers,  and  the 
figures  advance  from  110,000  to  158,000  right  on  until 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Then,  in  steady  annual 
increases  each  of  50,000,  the  growth  continues,  and  when 
the  nineteenth  century  closes,  there  are  690,000  regis- 
tered members. 

Still  "  believers,"  desiring  to  evidence  their  faith  by 
reading  the  record  of  revelation,  "  were  the  more  added 
to  the  Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men  and  women,"  and, 
let  us  gratefully  add,  of  children  and  young  j^eople, 
until,  at  the  ushering  in  of  this  year,  the  membership 
was    850,000,    now   enlarged    to    900,000     bringing    us 
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within  reach  of  the  day  when  the  international  Bible 
readers  shall  be  1,000,000  in  number. 

My  beloved  friend,  Mr.  Lawrance,  spoke  yesterday  of 
"  poetry  in  figures."  When  we  realize  that  these  figures 
represent  a  host,  belting  the  world,  of  those  who,  day 
by  day,  read  the  same  passages  in  the  Word  of  the 
Living  God;  when  we  realize  that  Canada,  on  whose 
soil  we  stand  to-day,  has  over  10,000  associated  Bible 
readers,  America  a  similar  number,  Africa  5,000,  New 
Zealand  8,000,  Australia  35,000,  and  that  other  bands 
are  found  throughout  Eiuxjpe,  Asia  and  the  isles  of  the 
sea ;  and  when,  moreover,  we  realize  that  the  systematic 
and  uniform  readings  are  taken,  not  only  by  youthful 
scholars  and  by  teachers  in  full  work,  but  also  by  aged 
saints  and  by  those  called  from  waging  life's  battles  to 
bear  life's  burdens  of  sickness,  suffering  and  helpless- 
ness, —  when  we  realize  all  this,  then  the  record  becomes 
a  divinely  magnificent  epic  poem. 

Groups  of  Bible  readers  are  foimd  in  upwards  of 
seventy  different  countries  where  varying  languages  are 
spoken.  In  these  many  tongues  more  than  one  hundred 
millions  of  card^and  reading  hints  have  been  issued. 

The  meaning  of  this  was  brought  home  to  those  of  us 
who  attended  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  I.  B.  R.  A. 
in  the  City  Temple,  London,  whose  walls  so  long  re- 
echoed the  tones  of  that  emperor  of  preachers,  the  late 
Dr.  Joseph  Parker.  First  a  little  English  girl,  then  a 
Chinese  maiden,  then  youths  or  maids  from  Norway, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  followed  by  speakers  of  other  lan- 
guages, recited  those  inspired  words  which  are  the  very 
core  of  the  evangel,  —  **  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
Could  a  multitude  of  men  and  women  from  the  twenty 
nations  there  represented  have  been  present,  then, 
like  those  of  old,  they  would  have  been  amazed,  exclaim- 
ing, "  We  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues  the  wonder- 
ful works  of  God."     It  was  an  echo  of  Pentecost. 
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Leaving  the  broader  aspects  of  this  movement,  there 
are  two  or  three  practical  questions  calling  for  brief 
reply. 

1.  What  is  the  plan  of  daily  readings? 

For  a  week,  beginning  on  the  Monday,  the  subject  of 
the  following  Lord*s  Day  International  lesson  is  treated, 
and  passages  are  selected  for  daily  reading;  each  is  as 
a  ray  of  light,  and  all  are  focused  upon  the  forthcoming 
lesson  topic.  Thus  teachers  and  scholars  of  all  creeds 
and  churches  find  ready  at  hand  an  intelligently  ar- 
ranged set  of  readings,  unified  by  the  common  subject, 
and  prove,  again  and  again,  that  the  best  Bible  inter- 
preter is  the  Bible  itself. 

2.  How  is  the  I.  B.  R.  A.  worked? 

By  an  army  of  over  ten  thousand  voluntary  workers. 
Any  single  Sunday-school,  church  or  kindred  organ- 
ization can  form  a  branch  if  only  a  helper  be  found 
willing  to  act  as  secretary.  The  teachers  will  cooperate 
by  first  joining  themselves,  and  then  influencing  their 
scholars  to  become  members.  The  branch  secretaries 
in  a  given  town  or  neighborhood  may  further  be  helped 
and  their  branches  strengthened  by  the  appointment 
of  a  district  secretary,  who  corresponds  with  each  and 
generally  promotes  mutual  good-will  and  efficiency. 

3.  What  are  the  financial  arrangements? 

Eath  member  pays  a  small  annual  subscription.  In 
Britain,  this  is  a  j^enny.  In  the  United  States,  a  nickel. 
In  return  for  the  subscription  each  member  receives, 
free  of  cost, 

(a)  A  card  of  membership; 

(6)  Monthly  leaflets,  with  Lists  of  and  Hints  upon 
the  Daily  Readings;    and,  with  us, 

(c)  A  copy  of  that  interesting  magazine,  The  I.  B. 
R.  A.  Mcssc7igcr. 

No  organization  more  clearly  demonstrates  the 
"  greatness  of  little  things  " ;  for  out  of  these  small  annual 
contributions  not  only  are  the  various  items  of  literature 
just   named   produced   and   distributed    freely,   and   all 
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working  expenses  paid,  but  two  Sunday-school  mis- 
sionaries, in  connection  with  the  India  Sunday-school 
Union,  are  supported,  who  labor  in  loyal  cooperation 
with  missionaries  already  in  the  field  in  aiming  to  pro- 
mote all  sides  of  organized  Simday-school  work  among 
the  young  people  of  that  country. 

May  I  now  refer  briefly  to  the  I.  B.  R.  A.  in  the  United 
States?  The  I.  B.  R.  A.  committee  learned  with  grati- 
fication and  gladness  that  at  Denver,  three  years  ago, 
this  International  Association  resolved  with  enthu- 
siastic imanimity  to  take  up  the  I.  B.  R.  A.  in  your  own 
vast  empire  of  America.  I  bring  to  you  cordial  fraternal 
good  wishes  from  that  committee  in  this  new  develop- 
ment. We  have  appreciated  to  the  full  the  fine  spirit 
of  unfailing  courtesy  and  of  Christian  brotherhood  dis- 
played throughout  the  preliminiary  negotiations.  What 
else  could  be  expected  when  the  signature  at  the  foot 
of  the  letters  received  by  Mr.  Waters  was  that  of  Marion 
Lawrance  ? 

These  are  the  early  days  of  the  movement  with  you. 
Through  various  and  unexpected  difficulties  the  mem- 
bership reported  yesterday  under  your  own  new  arrange- 
ments was  only  between  3,000  and  4,000.  As  soon  as  the 
way  is  clear,  doubtless,  the  work  will  go  forward  with 
rapid  strides.  At  this  juncture  will  you  j)ermit  me, 
for  the  sake  of  the  lastingness  and  progress  of  that 
work,  to  bear  testimony  to  what  has  proved  the  chief 
determining  human  factor  in  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  I.  B.  R.  A.?  It  is  the  j^ersonal  bond  between 
branch  secretary  and  members,  and  between  district 
and  branch  secretaries. 

This  organization  has  been  cemented  by  the  simple, 
strong  influence  of  Christian  comradeship,  and  you 
cannot  possibly  place  too  great  emphasis  upon  the  value 
of  that  as  an  asset.  If  you  are  a  secretary,  then,  where 
personal  calls  or  intercourse  prove  impracticable,  write 
a  letter.  Do  not  merely  send  the  needful  mimeograi^hed 
communications,  but  write  i:)ersonal  letters  in  ycmr  own 
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writing,  and  with  your  own  written  signatiire.  A 
district  secretary  whom  I  have  met  in  this  convention 
tells  me  of  one  thousand  letters  written  in  two  years. 
After  five  years  of  working  with  Charles  Waters,  I  place 
him  easily  first  among  my  acquaintances  for  the  number 
of  personal  letters  written  year  by  year. 

A  word  with  you,  my  friend,  thinking  of  acting  as 
I.  B.  R.  A.  district  secretary.  If  good  progress  has  been 
made  in  one  of  your  branches,  write  and  say  you  are 
glad.  If  there  is  a  story  of  failure,  remember  a  Helper 
of  other  days  who  to  his  discouraged  disciples  said,  *'  Be 
of  good  cheer."  Do  you  hear  that  a  branch  secretary 
or  some  helper  is  ill  or  in  trouble  ?  Send  a  message  of 
sympathy.  Do  you  find  that  he  or  she  is  leaving  a 
town?  Write  and  urge  that  a  new  branch  shall  be 
formed  in  the  new  place.  If  he  or  she  is  about  to  be 
married,  then  in  your  letter  of  congratulation  speak  with 
kindly  urgency  of  the  true  foundations  of  a  home ;  tell- 
ing how  those  are  blessed  who  daily  read  the  good  Book 
in  the  home  and  daily  there  raise  the  voice  of  prayer  and 
praise. 

Do  not  write  simply  to  spread  a  society,  but  with 
the  earnest  desire  to  increase  the  lovers  of  the  Bible. 
The  Christian  world  has  yet  to  learn  the  power  there 
is  in  a  true,  brotherly  letter  written  in  the  name  and 
spirit  of  Jesus.  The  great  Apostle  of  the  early  church  is 
our  Apostle  to-day  because  he  wrote  letters. 

Our  experience  shows  that,  in  view  of  the  individual 
service  required,  the  best  I.  B.  R.  A.  officer  is,  generally, 
the  one  who  concentrates  ui)on  this  bit  of  work.  Occa- 
sionally county  or  towTi  secretaries  are  able  to  take  it 
up  in  addition  to  their  official  labors.  Here,  we  under- 
stand, you  have  placed  the  district  control  in  the  hands 
of  your  state  secretaries  and  field  workers.  This  plan 
should  i)rove  successful  if  only  the  officer  is  able  to  devote 
sufficient  tiino  t(^  the  visiting  or  correspondence.  Should 
the  I.  B.  R.  A.  be  relegated  to  a  back  place  in  the  con- 
sideration of  an  already  overworked  and  wearied  official. 


.» '11.11    .1 1  ii.- 1 1 1. 1' '11   iiini    j>cis()ii;ii   ci  irrcs]  H  iii(  It  Mil  ■(,'   ar 
tial    in   a    ^lU'ccs^t  ul    I.    !>     I\.    A.    sctTct.ii'X' ;    aii'1 
in    \]]('   nair.r   i-l    the    Ma^-ici",    that    \'' 'i;    wi'i    ■■:\'c 
r< 'nsi'lcrat  i<  >n  t'-  this  mailer  in  tlic  ap|  •- ,iiH  lUcnt 
I.  B.  R.  A.  helpers. 

It  may  appear  qiiite  superfluous  to  urge  up 
a  gathering  as  this  the  supreme  value  of  Bible 

We  are  men  of  the  Bible  because  the  Bible  hj 
us  men.  The  heavenly  Father,  the  divine  I 
Redeemer,  the  Holy  Paraclete,  faith,  love,  sei 
all  these  are  ours  through  the  Bible. 

Yet,  sirs,  suffer  some  closing  words  which,  I 
need  to  be  spoken.  That  Christian  stalwart,  th 
gelist  of  Northfield,  —  D wight  L.  Moody,  —  \ 
longed  not  to  you  only,  but  to  the  world,  once  sai« 
greatest  need  of  the  Church  to-day  is  the  stud] 
Word  of  God/'  Could  he  stand  upon  this  p 
to-day,  I  believe  he  would  repeat  that  utteran 
tremendous  earnestness  to  this  audience  of  S 
school  people. 

Child  study  has  come  to  the  twentieth  centu 
day-school  teacher,  and  I  am  one  who  holds  tha 
come  to  stay,  counting  it  of  incalculable  valu 
need  to  bear  in  mind,  though,  that  it  is  a  mcc 
not  an  end.  For  the  Christian  educationist  1 
child  study  only  in  order  that  there  may  be  more 
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school  teacher  to  slip  away  from  reading  —  I  mean 
seriously  and  studiously  reading  —  the  Greatest  of  Books. 
He  can,  if  so  disposed,  get  up  his  lesson  without  once 
referring  to  his  Bible.  In  that  fact  lies  danger.  Let  me 
say  —  and  in  so  saying  I  know  that  the  editors  here 
will  add  their  amen  —  that  whilst  the  lesson  notes  are 
excellent  maps  and  guide-books,  yet  no  study  of  the 
map  and  no  glimpse  of  the  guide-book  can  ever  so  equip 
and  brace  the  traveler  as  his  walks  along  roads  and 
through  fields,  and  his  climbing  the  hills  of  outlook  in 
the  actual  country  itself. 

In  our  work  it  is  axiomatic  truth  that  nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  regular,  reverential  and  intelligent 
reading  of  the  Bible.  For  the  teacher's  own  growth 
God  ward  it  is  essential,  and  equally  so  in  his  labor 
for  others;  for  how  botter  can  we  build  up  strong 
Christian  character  than  by  creating  and  training  a 
coming  race  of  Bible  readers?  Teach  your  scholars 
that  the  highest  truth  can  never  be  known  by  those 
who  remain  outside  truth's  temple,  critical  and  scoffing. 
As  befitteth  the  divine  Being  revealing  himself  to  the 
human,  God  unfolds  his  mind  and  heart  to  the  reverent 
learner  kneeling  within  the  fane. 

The  stained-glass  windows  in  this  beautiful  Massey 
Hall,  viewed  from  the  outside,  are  dull  and  without 
form  or  color;  but  to  us  who  have  come  within,  the  sun- 
light of  God,  shining  through,  reveals  all  their  design 
and  beauty.  So  truths  which  to  the  Bible  doubter  or 
the  Bible  criticiser  are  formless  and  pointless  become 
radiant  with  meaning  and  with  inspiration  to  the  Bible 
reader.  It  is  the  Master's  law,  "If  any  man  wills  to 
do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  teaching." 

For  the  twofold  reason,  then,  of  your  own  soul- 
growth  and  of  a  real  and  lasting  service  to  yoiu"  Lord 
through  your  scholars,  I  commend  to  this  assembly  the 
work  of  the  International  Bible  Reading  Association. 

Let  our  last  gaze  together  be  fixed  upon  a  pictiuie 
drawn  by  John  Bunyan,  the  immortal  dreamer.    Christian 
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saw  the  picture  in  the  house  of  the  interpreter.  And 
this  was  the  fashion  of  it:  "  He  had  his  eyes  lifted  up 
to  heaven;  the  best  of  books  in  his  hand;  the  law  of 
truth  was  written  upon  his  lips ;  the  world  was  behind 
his  back;  he  stood  as  if  he  pleaded  with  men;  and  a 
Crown  of  Gold  did  hang  over  bis  head." 

God  grant  that  that  may  be  the  portrait  of  every 
Sunday-school  teacher. 


At  Dyke  Rock  Cotuge,  Cllllon,  Mau.,  August  i 
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MARSHALL  A.  BDDSOll 

No  argument  is  needed  for  Young 
Men's  Bible  Classes  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  It  is  self-evident  that  if 
the  Church  does  not  succeed  in 
attracting  and  holding  her  young 
men,  she  does  not  keep  abreast  of 
the  times.  That  they  can  be  at- 
tracted has  been  fully  demonstrated 
by  the  Young  Men's  Baraca  Bible 
Class. 

The  first  Baraca  Bible  Class  was 
formed  fifteen  years  ago  with  i8 
young  men,  and  to-day  there  are  over  100,000  young 
men  studying  the  International  Lessons  in  every  state 
and  province  of  North  America,  beside  many  in  Eng- 
land and  other  foreign  countries.  These  classes  are 
banded  together  within  an  organization  called  the 
Baraca  Union  of  America,  which  has  a  convention  each 
year.  Each  slate  and  province  has  its  secretary,  and 
eight  district  secretaries  preside  over  eight  districts. 
A  national  newspaper  is  published  by  the  national  offi- 
cers. The  organization  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  50,000 
new  members  this  year.  That  it  is  of  God  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  original  Baraca  class  over  200  have 
been  converted,  of  which  182  have  joined  their  own 
church,  and  the  reports,  which  were  incomplete  last 
year  from  the  1,000  Baraca  classes,  gave  us  over  3,000 
men  who  had  joined  the  churches.  After  the  Baraca 
class  for  men  had  been  organized  nine  years,  the  ladies, 
not  to  be  outdone,  organized  the  Philathea  along  the 
same  line,  and  to-day  they  report  250  classes  enrolled, 
mostly  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  the  city  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  the  first  class 
was  formed,  37  classes  have  a  city  union,  and    1.500 
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men  sit  down  each  Sunday  to  study  the  uniform  lessons 
in  little  groups  scattered  in  37  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions. In  New  York  state,  500  classes,  with  more  than 
20,000  members,  are  doing  the  same  thing.  The  name 
Baraca  is  a  Bible  name,  and  means  *'  happy  or  blessed," 
and  is  found  in  2  Chronicles  20: 26.  We  aim  to  bless  or 
make  happy  every  young  man  who  comes  within  our 
circle.  The  name  Philathea  is  a  Greek  name  and*  means 
**  lovers  of  God."  The  spelling  of  the  name  Baraca  has 
been  changed  to  permit  of  all  its  letters  in  a  class  pin. 

From  the  first  we  believed  men  could  study  the  Bible 
if  taught  as  men  rather  than  children.  We  realize  that 
yo\mg  men  do  not  want  something  done  for  them,  but 
they  want  to  do  something.  To  this  end  many  officers 
and  committees  were  put  at  work,  and  the  class  tried  to 
have  an  engagement  with  its  members  every  night  of 
the  week.  The  class  became  a  sort  of  joint  stock  com- 
pany and  not  the  property  of  its  teachers.  Each  class 
elects  its  own  officers  and  calls  its  own  teacher  for  a 
stated  term.  This  form  of  government  makes  a  per- 
manent organization.  When  a  teacher  dies  or  moves 
away,  the  class  does  not  disband,  but  calls  another.  It 
was  found  that  yoimg  men  liked  to  see  business  methods 
in  a  Bible  class,  so  a  separate  room  was  provided,  and 
after  the  opening  exercises  of  the  school  the  class  marched 
to  their  room.  Here  the  president  presided,  calling 
upon  the  class  for  prayers,  then  asking  the  secretary 
for  the  notices  of  the  week  and  to  take  the  attendance, 
the  treasurer  to  take  the  collection,  and  the  teacher  to 
give  the  lesson.  A  five-minute  handshake  closed  this 
session  before  the  closing  exercises  of  the  school. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  young  man  craved  social 
life,  and  so  we  aimed  to  get  into  sympathy  with  him  and 
to  provide  the  things  he  desired.  The  Baraca  room  was 
opened  every  night,  and  if  a  young  man  had  a  desire  wc 
could  fill,  we  aimed  to  satisfy  him;  we  had  our  game 
night,  lecture  course,  debate  or  city  council,  bicycle  or 
ball  clubs,  rally  Sundays,  Monday  Bible  Club,  and  after 
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a  few  years  a  small  gymnasium,  with  basket  ball  and 
once  a  year  a  Baraca  field  day  and  yearly  banquet.  As 
our  national  platform  reads,  "  Young  Men  at  Work  for 
Yoimg  Men,  All  Standing  by  the  Bible  and  the  Bible 
School,"  so  we  made  all  our  privileges  hinge  upon  the 
attendance  upon  Sunday.  Soon  the  first  class  began  to 
grow,  and  it  seemed  as  though  our  growth  was  one  hun- 
dredfpld  each  month,  for  in  six  months  we  had  150 
members,  and  18  men  had  increased  to  an  average 
attendance  of  93  for  the  past  month. 

But  if  we  were  pledged  for  Christ,  members  alone 
must  not  end  it  all,  and  so  the  four  active  Christians  in 
the  class  held  a  secret  meeting  and  each  signed  the  secret- 
service  pledge:  First,  to  pray  for  the  unconverted 
Baracas  every  day  at  noon;  second,  to  make  a  list  of 
the  men  prayed  for  and  to  speak  to  them  about  their 
souls;  third,  to  meet  secretly  once  a  month  and  each 
one  pray  aloud. 

Well  do  I  remember  how  the  four  knelt  that  Sunday 
and  prayed  aloud,  too,  for  the  first  time  in  their  life,  and 
how  our  hearts  warmed  toward  each  other  as  we  asked 
God  for  the  fellows  whose  names  were  to  be  placed  upon 
the  back  of  the  pledge.  How  soon  he  was  to  answer! 
We  had  a  treasurer  in  our  class  who  was  a  model  man 
in  morals  and  conduct  and  was  loved  by  all.  We  all 
seemed  to  yearn  for  his  conversion,  and  his  name  was 
placed  first  upon  the  list  by  two  of  the  four  secret-service 
members.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  we  prayed 
at  noon  for  our  list,  and  at  the  church  prayer-meeting 
on  Wednesday  evening  the  first  man  to  take  part  was 
our  treasurer,  and  Grod  honored  our  secret  service  with 
his  first  convert.  These  little  pledges  are  being  printed, 
fifty  thousand  at  a  time  to-day,  and  are  distributed  free, 
together  with  other  Baraca  and  Philathea  literature, 
by  application  to  the  Baraca  Supply  Company,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  Thousands  of  men  in  Baraca  classes  all 
over  the  world  to-day  at  noon  are  praying  for  their 
fellows,  and  soon  we  expect  as  the  noon  hour  moves 
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around  the  globe  there  will  be  a  continuous  prayer,  as 
it  never  ceases  to  be  noon  somewhere. 

We  have  demonstrated  that  young  men  can  be  at- 
tracted and  held  by  the  Baraca  Bible  Class,  and  all  the 
help  we  need  to-day  is  that  you  pray  for  us  in  our  work 
and  by  indorsing  the  formation  of  both  the  Baraca  and 
Philathea  Bible  classes  in  every  school.  We  believe  the 
idea  is  of  God  and  not  of  man's  making,  and  if  so  we 
need  your  prayers  and  sympathy,  which  we  believe  we 

Loyalty  to  the  church,  loyalty  to  the  Bible  school, 
loyalty  to  the  International  Lessons  and  loyalty  to  God 
has  been  our  aim,  and  to-day  we  pledge  continued  loy- 
alty to  the  same  objects. 


m  Wlwjterl  c/Kiill  La«dMi 
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Organized  Sunday-school  Work  in  the  City 

Kr.  PHILIP  E.  HOWAKD 

BFrom  the  lofty  tower  of  the  City 
Hall  your  eyes  will  seek  almost  in 
vain  for  any  horizon  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Philadelphia. 
Everywhere  are  church  spires, 
overtopping  tenements  and  shops, 
hovel  and  mansion,  and  pointing 
to  heaven  the  tiny,  preoccupied, 
hurrying  creatures  whom  you  recog- 
nize as  human  beings  on  the  streets 
p.  E,  HowAno  below  you. 

There  is  worse  than  prairie  loneli- 
ness on  those  thronging  thoroughfares.  It  is  leagues 
from  one  house  to  the  next  in  that  crowded  block.  Men 
and  women,  knowing  nothing  and  caring  little  concern- 
in;^  the  interests  of  one  another,  meet  and  pass  and 
hurry  on  in  the  quest  of  a  livelihood,  forever  strangers 
each  to  the  other,  even  though  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

That  is  the  city  wherein  the  Sunday-school  must 
serve  in  the  name  of  Him  whose  love  brooded  over  that 
city  of  old.  What  may  the  Sunday-school  do,  one 
school  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  another, 
in  the  tense.  ])reoccupied,  overburdened  city? 

It  is  my  purpose  to  state  certain  principles  and  con- 
ditions of  city-organized  Sunday-school  work  which 
have  seemed,  in  the  experience  of  Philadelphia  Sunday- 
school  workers,  worthy  of  consideration.  These  princi- 
ples and  conditions  will  probably  apply  to  most  large 

A  city  is  not  the  unit  that  its  name  would  imply. 
It  is  sectional  in  make-up,  with  scores  of  local  centers, 
and  a  mj'riail  variety  of  interests. 

The  city  is  blinded  by  bigness.  The  worship  of  num- 
bers niay  breed  a  dangerous  self-sufficiency  which  keeps 
its  victims  in  ignorance  of  what  is  lost  by  ignoring  the 
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experience  of  others.  It  is  better  to  have  a  meeting 
with  a  field  secretary  as  speaker  and  one  man  as  audience, 
with  one  home  department  or  teacher-training  class 
as  the  result,  than  addresses  from  experts  to  thousands 
who  listen,  applaud  and  forget. 

It  is  better  to  help  a  Sunday-school  superintendent 
to  do  better  work,  than  to  ask  him  for  money  to  help 
an  organization  to  help  him  to  do  better  work  before 
you  have  convinced  him  that  the  organization  can 
help  him.  In  Philadelphia  it  has  been  easier  to  get 
support  for  the  city  association  since  schools  and  indi- 
viduals have  been  definitely  helped.  The  city  associa- 
tion has  mailed  to  superintendents  a  symposium  of 
suggestions  for  Decision  Day;  another  for  Rally  Day; 
another  giving  practical  hints  on  ways  of  keeping  city 
Sunday-schools  from  expiring  by  an  unnatural  death 
in  the  summer,  — a  species  of  "  first  aid  to  the  injured  '* 
literature  which  gets  to  the  superintendent  unadorned 
with  any  appeal  for  funds.  Should  these  give  his  weary 
brain  any  relief  by  way  of  new  thoughts  or  plans,  will 
he  not  be  the  more  ready  to  do  his  part  in  providing 
funds  for  sending  similar  help  to  others? 

The  executive  committee  should  be  subdivided  for 
actual  work.  It  may  outline  the  policy  of  the  associa- 
tion and  pass  upon  changes  of  policy,  but  should  care- 
fully subdivide  the  conduct  of  the  work.  Take,  for 
example,  the  teacher-training  committee  of  the  Phila- 
delphia executive  committee.  Working  in  close  accord 
with  the  county  secretary,  it  arranged  five  lecture  courses 
on  teacher-training  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  and 
twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  schools  were  represented 
at  the  lectures.  The  representatives  of  seventy-nine 
schools  agreed  to  urge  upon  their  fellow- workers  the 
suggested  teacher-training  class.  In  January,  1905,  the 
county  secretary  had  a  list  of  more  than  one  hundred 
schools  definitely  considering  the  matter.  In  March  of 
this  year  he  could  trace  twenty-one  new  teacher-training 
classes  in  as  many  schools  as  a  result  of  the  campaign. 
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A  class  of  thirty-two  selected  persons  under  the  in- 
struction of  Professor  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh  met  on 
eight  consecutive  Saturday  evenings,  and  from  it  came 
more  than  a  score  of  workers  who  are  undertaking  to 
lead  others  in  a  similar  work.  Many  from  Professor 
Brumbaugh's  class  shared  in  the  conducting  of  ten 
teacher-training  institutes  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  city  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  sub-com- 
mittee. The  total  attendance  was  791  from  fifty  schools, 
and  the  net  cost  to  the  association  was  $2.74.  Sub- 
division of  labor  means  concentration  of  effort,  and 
that  counts  tremendously. 

Under  the  guidance  of  these  principles  the  year 
1 904-1 905  showed  real  gain  over  the  previous  year. 
There  was  an  increase  of  five  in  the  number  of  schools ; 
of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  number  of  Cradle  Rolls, 
and  of  thirty-two  per  cent  in  their  enrollment;  of 
twenty-one  per  cent  in  Home  Departments,  and  of 
twenty-seven  per  cent  in  their  enrollment;  of  ten  pei 
cent  in  schools  reporting  scholars  who  had  united  with 
the  church,  and  of  thirteen  per  cent  in  the  accessions 
to  church  membership  from  the  schools.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  in  Philadelphia  that  it  is  necessary  to 
discover  what  schools  are  willing  to  get  together  over 
Sunday-school  problems  and  then  get  them  together, 
no  matter  how  few  there  may  be  in  each  group. 

It  is  well  to  find  out  the  fundamental  defects  in  the 
schools  of  the  city,  and  then  to  get  schools  cured  one 
by  one. 

A  local  committee  of  wise  workers  will  not  count  a 
paid  secretary's  services  by  the  number  of  motions  he 
makes,  but  rather  by  the  number  of  persons  he  sets  in 
motion  toward  definite  improvements  in  individual 
schools. 
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The  Arkansas  Sunday-school  Con- 
rent  ion  of  1904  unanimously  adopted 
:his   resolution:     "  That    the    Inter- 
lational    Executive    Committee    be 
and   they   are   hereby  requested   to 
consider  the  advisability  of  sending 
1  colored  field  secretary  to  take  up 
the  work  among  the  colored  i>eople 
of  Arkansas  so  that  each  county  in 
te    shall    be    fully   organized 
3.  w.  GiuH        and    that    they  have  every    facility 
in  Sunday-school  work  which  is  now 
enjoyed  by  the  white  people." 

And  the  convention  of  this  year  also  adopted  a  similar 
resolution  which  I  am  directed  to  present  to  this  con- 
vention and  to  urge  its  consideration.  It  is,  therefore. 
with  pleasure  that  I  discuss  the  subject  assigned  to  me 
for  this  hour,  "  The  Negro  in  the  Sunday-school  Move- 
ment." 

The  civil,  political,  financial  and  religious  interests 
of  the  Southland  are  so  closely  identified  with  that  of 
the  negro  that  whatever  tends  to  raise  him  to  a  higher 
plane  of  civilization  and  citizenship  directly  serves  the 
best  interest  of  our  country.  But  shall  we  not  rather 
consider  this  question  from  a  nobler  standjxiint  than 
purely  a  selfish  one?  The  census  of  igoo  shows  that 
in  the  sixteen  southern  states,  with  Oklahoma  and  the 
Indian  Territory,  there  are  in  round  numbers  about 
twenty  millions  of  white  jxioplc  and  eight  millions  of 
negroes,  while  in  some  states  the  jJercentage  is  much 
greater  and  in  one  the  negroes  predominate  in  numlxrs. 
The  two  races  are.  however,  separate  and  distinct,  and 
this  is  so  because  both  races  desire  it  to  be  so.  There  is 
not,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  there  cannut  be,  sc)ci;d 
intermingling  of  the  races;  yet  the  negro  touches  up  at 
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ever>^  j)oint  and  we  hinder  or  assist  him  to  attain  a  higher 
civilization  and  prosperity. 

By  constitutional  amendment  the  negro  is  made  a 
citizen  with  equal  rights  with  us  before  the  law.  To  him, 
is  also  guaranteed  the  protection  of  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  If  we  respect  our  own  govern- 
ment and  laws  we  cannot  do  less  than  accord  to  the 
negro  his  full  and  complete  rights  as  a  citizen,  but  we 
who  T)rofess  to  be  Christians  must  go  further  than  this; 
we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  negro  is  a  man  with 
God -given  ^rights.  He  is,  as  we  are,  dual  in  nature. 
He  has  a  mental  and  moral  nature.  He  is  endowed 
with  the  gifts  of  reason,  the  power  of  thought,  with  a 
conscience  and  with  a  soul. 

We  believe  that  Christ  died  for  the  salvation  of  all 
men,  "  For  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  The  command- 
ments of  God,  the  promises  of  Christ  and  the  invitations 
of  the  Spirit  make  no  distinction  in  race.  This  was  very 
fully  demonstrated  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  there- 
fore we  need  not  discuss  that  proposition  further. 

In  the  great  Sunday-school  movement  which  has 
belted  the  world  in  reaching  out  after  humanity  in  order 
to  teach  and  bless,  we  have  to  some  extent  neglected 
or  overlooked  our  brother  in  black.  The  time  has  come 
in  this  great  forward  movement  when  we  must  take 
this  "  feeble  folk  "  by  the  hand  and  say  to  them  in  all 
earnestness,  cordiality  and  love,  "  Come  with  us  and 
we  will  do  you  good."  The  question  asked  in  the  early 
dawn  of  our  race,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?  "  must 
be  answered  by  this  convention  in  the  affirmative  or 
God  will  h(;ld  us  accountable  for  the  blood  of  this  people. 

The  measure  of  kindness  shown,  Christian  fellowship 
extended,  and  the  helping  hand  offered  at  some  cost, 
some  sacrifice,  some  putting  aside  of  racial  prejudices, 
will  be  fully  re])aid  in  that  day  when  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  will  say  to  us,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to  the 
least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  imto  me." 
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The  state,  recognizing  her  duty  to  the  citizen,  has 
undertaken  to  educate  the  negro.  To  what  degree  of 
success  is  not  the  question  at  issue.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  depreciate  the  good  work  of  secular  education  for  the 
negro,  but  has  it  been  an  unmixed  good?  Has  not  the 
negro's  moral  nature  been  neglected  while  his  mental 
powers  have  been  enlarged  ?  As  a  race,  the  negroes  have 
made  large  advances  in  civilization,  education,  finance 
and  as  property  owners.  The  race  loves  locality  and  this 
leads  them  to  purchase  lands  and  build  homes.  Statistics 
will  show  that  this  is  the  general  trend  of  the* race. 

The  negroes  owned  in  1865  in  the  United  States  $35,- 
000,000  of  property.  In  1900  they  owned  $700,000,000 
of  property,  and  the  number  who  had  been  so  successful 
as  to  win  homes  were  1,833,723.  This  people  now  pay 
tax  to  maintain  government,  $3,000,000  annually.  They 
receive  annually  as  wage  earners,  $450,000,000,  besides 
those  who  own  their  own  business  or  are  partners  with 
the  white  folks.  In  the  year  1900  they  had  in  bank, 
$5,000,000.  In  1900  there  were  2,800,000  children  of 
school  age,  with  1,400.000  enrolled  in  school  and  740,000 
average  attendance. 

The  Southland  has  expended  on  the  secular  education 
of  the  negroes  since  they  were  made  free,  $100,000,000. 
This  is  creditable  to  us,  but  to  make  this  large  ex]x?ndi- 
ture  of  money  produce  the  greatest  good,  to  make  the 
negro  an  all-round  man  and  citizen,  his  moral  nature 
must  also  be  educated.  The  church  has,  in  a  limited 
way,  undertaken  to  meet  this  want,  and  Christian  schools 
have  been  organized  by  every  evangelistic  denomination 
represented  in  this  convention.  But  has  the  church 
fully  met  the  demand?  The  negro  can  be  educated. 
In  some  instances  he  has  risen  to  distinction  in  the  world 
of  letters. 

What  is  the  church  doing  for  this  people?  I  shall 
not  weary  you  with  statistics,  but  will  say  that  the 
Baptist  church  owns  1 2  institutions  of  learning  under 
white   management  exclusively  for  the   benefit  of  the 
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negro;  the  Methodist  church  has  12;  the  Congrega- 
tional church  9 ;  the  Presbyterian  church  1 2 ;  the  Episco- 
pal church  3.  Besides  these  there  are  institutions  of 
learning  under  the  management  of  the  colored  people 
as  follows:  Baptist,  14;  Methodist,  15,  and  Presbyterian, 
12.  Yet  what  is  this  among  so  many?  —  for  there  are 
nearly  ten  millions  of  these  people.  It  is  like  playing 
with  the  great  question.  However,  we  must  not  despise 
the  day  of  small  things. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
church,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  negroes  of  the  South  are  ignorant  of  the  spirit 
and  meaning  of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  They  are  a 
religious  and  highly  emotional  people,  but  fail  to  com- 
prehend that  religion  should  teach  righteousness  in  life. 
The  negro  who  after  being  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary 
for  grand  larceny,  said,  "  I  have  lost  my  liberty,  but, 
thank  God,  I  have  my  religion,"  expresses  too  generally 
the  negro's  conception  of  religion. 

The  negro  is  imitative.  He  copies  well.  Any  form 
of  religion  is  attractive  to  him.  When  rightly  under- 
stood and  his  confidence  secured,  the  negro  is  easily 
led.  I  see  in  these  characteristics  a  great  and  impending 
danger  to  society  and  to  the  state.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  as  ever,  is  alert  to  the  situation.  They  are  in 
these  things  wiser.  The  Romanish  church  is  now  at 
work.  The  plan  is  to  get  full  and  complete  control  of 
the  child  and  shut  him  in  day  and  night  under  careful 
training  in  the  doctrines  and  customs  of  that  church. 
No  outside  influence  can  possibly  be  exerted  over  the 
child  until  he  is  thoroughly  indoctrinated  and  is  a  good 
son  of  the  church.  Then  he  is  discharged  from  confine- 
ment, but  not  from  the  care  of  the  church;  others  enter 
and  arc  thus  educated,  so  that  annually  the  church  is 
graduating  many  negroes  in   Romanism. 

We  should  remember  that  the  negro  is  not  responsible 
for  his  present  moral  condition.  He  is  not  an  American 
at  his  option.    He  was  brought  here  by  force.  A  stronger 
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nation  took  him  from  his  home  and  made  him  a  slave 
that  avarice  might  be  satisfied.  For  centuries  he  was 
held  in  slavery.  His  environments  tended  to  his  moral 
degradation.  Habits  formed  in  slavery  are  transmitted 
to.  his  posterity,  though  now  clothed  with  citizenship 
by  the  nation  that  enslaved  him.  The  wonder  is  that 
he  is  not  far  below  the  plane  of  his  present  moral  stand- 
ing. Shall  we  who  for  so  long  a  time  wronged  the  negro 
not  now  undertake  to  tmdo  as  far  as  possible  the  evil? 
Restitution  is  the  law  of  right.  We  must,  therefore, 
decide  to  **  take  up  the  black  man's  burden."  When 
shall  we  do  so?  Now.  Let  the  Executive  Committee 
be  directed  to  take  up  this  work  at  once. 

There  must  be  no  mistakes  made.  The  confidence  of 
the  negro  must  be  won.  Suspicion  of  our  intent  will 
be  fatal.  Colored  men  must  be  found  who  are  Christians, 
and  who  have  at  least  a  fair  English  education,  men 
who  are  apt  to  teach  and  whose  lives  are  ensamples  to 
the  flock.  There  are  such  men  among  the  negroes,  and 
they  must  be  found.  If  the  means  can  be  had,  let  one 
or  more  such  men  be  sent  to  each  state  in  the  South  and 
direct  them  as  field  secretaries  to  organize  the  work  in 
the  same  way  that  our  work  is  done.  Give  them  teach- 
ers, institutes,  township,  county  and  state  conventions, 
in  the  interest  of  better  teachers.  Give  them  every 
facility  for  Simday-school  work  that  we  enjoy. 

Mr.  John  C.  Martin,  of  New  York,  realizing  the  need 
of  this  people  for  the  gospel  of  Christ,  has  dedicated  his 
wealth  to  this  work.  He  wisely  saw  that  to  reach  this 
people  he  must  do  so  through  their  i)reachers.  But 
many  of  their  preachers  are  ignorant  and  their  lives  do 
not  express  the  truth  of  the  gosjx'l.  Mr.  Martin  has, 
therefore,  undertaken  the  work  of  systematically  teach- 
ing these  preachers  theology.  He  has  endowed  their 
schools  and  colleges  with  i)rofessorships  to  teach  young 
men  who  have  the  ministry  in  view.  To  teach  those 
ministers  who  are  now  preaching,  he  has  organized 
circles  and  a  regular  course  in  theology  taught  them  by 
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white  Christian  ministers,  who  are  paid  to  do  this  work. 
Then  in  turn  these  circles  are  gathered  into  state  insti- 
tutes. Denominational  lines  are  ignored.  Differences 
of  doctrinal  opinion  are  carefully  put  aside.  Strong 
meat  is  reserved  for  the  future,  and  now  only  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  Word  is  given  to  the  classes,  so  that  their 
famished  souls  may  be  refreshed  thereby. 

Mr.  Martin  found  in  my  pastor.  Rev.  S.  G.  Miller,  a 
man  eminently  fitted  for  superintendent.  Understand- 
ing the  nature  and  disposition  of  the  negro,  he  is  able  to 
command  his  respect  and  love. 

Mr.  Miller  has  not  been  in  this  work  a  year,  but  the 
results  are  wonderful.  There  are  now  seven  colleges, 
with  2,500  students;  75  institutes,  with  1,500  preachers 
studying  the  Word  of  God  imder  faithful  teachers.  He 
thinks  this  work  will  be  more  than  doubled  in  the  next 
year,  and  in  time  he  hopes  to  organize  each  of  the  six- 
teen southern  states.  His  success  is  phenomenal.  We 
should  in  this  movement  see  the  guiding  hand  of  God. 
Wc  should  in  the  Sundav-school  field  of  work  follow 
the  lead  of  this  truly  great  and  good  man. 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  refer  to  myself  in  at- 
tempting to  convey  the  truth  I  have  in  mind.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  negro.  I  know  his  character,  his 
habits,  customs  and  needs,  for  I  was  bom  on  a  cotton 
plantation  in  South  Carolina.  My  father  was  a  large 
slave  owner ;  all  my  relatives  were  slave  owners.  I  was 
reared  with  the  negroes.  In  my  infancy  I  was  nursed 
and  cared  for  by  an  old  "  black  mammy."  I  played 
with  negro  children,  ate  with  them,  slept  with  them 
until  merging  into  the  age  of  youth.  We  loved  our 
negroes.  My  father  was  a  kind  and  good  master.  He 
never  sold  a  slave.  He  never  purchased  one  except  to 
keep  the  family  unbroken.  They  were  never  separated 
from  their  children.     They  were  well  fed  and  clothed. 

Their  s])iritual  nature  was  carefully  attended  to. 
Our  ])ast<)r  was  their  pastor.  They  were  provided  with 
regular    preaching.      On    Sabbath    they    came    to    our 
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residence  to  hear  my  father  read  the  Bible  and  repeat 
with  us  the  catechism  and  sing  gospel  songs.  We  chil- 
dren taught  them  in  Simday-schools  on  the  farm.  Many 
of  our  negroes  could  read  and  write.  Some  had  arithmetic 
and  geography  taught  to  them.  It  was  the  custom  in 
building  churches  in  the  South  to  construct  galleries  for 
the  negroes  or  to  divide  the  church  so  as  to  give  them 
half  of  the  floor  space.  They  sang  and  took  part  in  the 
service  and  at  our  commimion  seasons  they  were  served 
by  the  elders  as  we  were.  My  father  was  an  elder,  and 
he  always  served  the  negroes.  No  one  thought  it  strange 
or  suspected  social  equality  then,  but  custom  has  changed 
and  such  a  thing  could  not  now  be  done. 

With  such  careful  teaching  and  training,  many  negroes 
of  the  South  were  well  groimded  in  the  truth  and  exem- 
plified the  teachings  of  Christ  by  godly  lives  and  con- 
versation. Among  my  fathers'  slaves  there  were  some 
grand  Christian  characters  —  men  who  would  have  done 
honor  to  any  church.  Unfortunately  for  us  and  for  the 
negroes,  the  franchise  bestowed  upon  them  by  our  gov- 
ernment after  the  Civil  War  soon  became  the  cause  of 
estrangement  between  the  former  masters  and  the 
freedmen.  We  lost  their  confidence,  and  our  influence 
was  at  an  end.  It  is  a  mooted  question  whether  the 
negro  as  a  race  has  really  made  any  progress  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  true  religion  since  that 
estrangement  began. 

We  conscientiously  believed  that  slavery  was  right  and 
that  the V teachings  of  the  Bible  sustained  our  position. 
We  believed  that  God  approved  of  our  act  in  keeping 
the  negro  in  slaver}'.  That  may  sound  very  strange 
at  this  time.  Not  until  Abraham  Lincoln  had  spoken 
did  we  once  question  our  right  in  the  negro.  But  now 
not  one  in  all  our  Southland  would  go  back  to  the  old  way 
and  old  belief.  We  vie  with  the  most  ultra  of  our  north- 
em  friends  in  saying,  "  No  more  slavery." 

Now,  permit  me  to  say,  that  we  of  the  Southland  owe 
to  the  negro  a  debt  of  gratitude  we  cannot  pay.     During 
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the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War,  the  negroes,  as  a  race, 
were  true  to  the  South  and  to  their  masters.  All  of  our 
men  from  sixteen  years  old  and  upward  without  limit 
were  at  the  front.  Our  mothers,  sisters  and  daughters 
were  at  home  with  our  negroes.  They  were  protected, 
defended  and  maintained  by  them  with  the  strictest 
fidelity,  and  we  were  not  uneasy.     We  knew  our  negroes. 

When  I  returned  to  my  home  after  the  armies  of  the 
Confederacy  had  surrendered  to  the  Federal  authority, 
I  found  my  old  parents  and  my  sisters  at  home  sur- 
rounded by  our  faithful  negroes.  Not  one  had  deserted 
to  the  enemy.  When  we  determined  to  remove  from 
Georgia  and  abandon  the  country  made  desolate'  by 
war,  we  took  up  our  line  of  march  across  the  coimtry 
for  Arkansas ;  our  negroes  begged  the  privilege  of  going 
with  us.  They  followed  us  on  foot  for  three  hundred 
miles,  and  not  until  we  reached  a  railroad  and  could  not 
take  them  further  for  want  of  money  to  pay  their  passage 
did  they  say  to  us,  "  Good-bye."  Many  tears  were  shed 
by  both  white  and  black. 

Do  you  now  wonder  why  an  ex-Confederate  soldier 
and  a  former  slave  owner,  would  stand  here  to-day  to 
plead  for  the  negro? 

May  God  guide  this  convention  in  considering  the 
interest  of  this  misunderstood  and  much-abused  people. 
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The  Problem  of  the  Negro 

Rev.  M.  C.  B.  MASON,  D.D. 

Corresponding   Secretary  of   the  Freedmen's  Aid   and   Southern   Education 

Society,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  The  negro 
question  is  not  a  question  of  mental  or  physical  forces, 
but  a  moral  question.  Consequently,  any  theory  for 
his  permanent  uplift  and  salvation  which  leaves  out  the 
moral  question  or  the  spiritual  question  is  a  theory  not 
worth  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written.  The  splendid 
work  which  has  been  inaugxirated  here  and  which  is  to 
widen  until  it  reaches  every  possible  man  in  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  nation,  must  be  planted  upon  the 
gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 

On  a  train,  the  other  day,  a  gentleman  touched  me 
tenderly  on  the  shoulder  and  asked  if  I  would  not,  from 
my  standpoint  as  a  negro,  tell  him  my  solution  of  the 
negro  problem.  I  answered:  **  Sir,  I  have  no  theory." 
Struck  by  my  unintentionally  abrupt  answer,  his  face 
turned  red  —  and  so  did  mine.  Continuing,  I  said: 
**  My  friend,  the  trouble  has  been  with  us  all  these  years 
that  even  we  Christian  people,  set  to  do  a  magnificent 
work  in  the  world  as  representatives  of  Christ,  have 
spent  our  time,  our  energies  and  our  money  in  discuss- 
ing mere  theories;  and  theories  based  not  upon  the 
careful  study  of  the  man  or  his  circumstances,  but  upon 
something  morbid  or  sordid  without."  How  far  we  have 
been  from  real  common  sense!  We  talk  about  the  thick 
head  of  a  thousand  years  ago ;  and  yet  in  our  day  some 
people  would  get  rid  of  an  opportunity  of  the  church 
of  God  to  do  a  magnificent  thing,  and  say,  "  Transport 
these  men  back  to  Africa."  Why,  there  are  not  shii)s 
enough  in  all  the  world's  navies  even  to  carry  back  the 
increase  of  every  twenty-four  hours.  A  distinguished 
writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  recentW  said  that  maybe 
there  was  an  opportunity  to  do  something  with  thosc^ 
men,  but  vou  had  to  take  the  mulatto,  because  he  had 
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Saxon  blood  in  him  and  could  think  and  reason.  I  did 
not  deny  the  assertion  then,  and  I  must  not  deny  it  now. 
I  simply  said  to  myself:  "  Young  man,  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  there  is  not  a  drop  of  Saxon  blood  in  your 
veins."  In  order  to  be  absolutely  sure,  I  went  back 
to  my  great-great-grandmother,  stolen  197  years  ago 
from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  fetched  into  American 
slavery.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  some 
theories,  it  might  have  been  a  little  embarrassing  if  I 
had  gone  back  farther  than  that!  And  I  satisfied  my- 
self that  there  was  not  a  drop  of  Saxon  blood  in  my 
veins.  Then  I  threw  up  my  hands  and  said:  "  Oh! 
what  might  you  have  been  if  you  had  had  only  one  drop 
of  that  wonderful  mysterious  blood  in  your  veins!" 

Give  to  those  men  who  happen  to  be  white  the  gospel ; 
give  to  those  men  who  happen  to  be  black  the  gospel; 
give  men  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  it  will  solve  all 
the  world's  problems.  In  the  name  of  God  and  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  just  I  extend  my  hand,  my  physical 
hand  and  the  hand  of  my  heart,  to  this  distinguished 
man  from  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  who,  a  former  Con- 
federate soldier,  stands  here  to  advocate  a  right  plat- 
form for  all  men  to  stand  upon.  I  said,  sir,  give  men 
the  gosi)el.  When  I  look  into  the  faces  of  a  congre- 
gation like  this,  to  speak  of  what  the  gospel  can  do  for 
men,  I  get  desperately  in  earnest,  and  if  I  only  knew 
how  to  be  eloquent  I  would  get  eloquent  then. 

Whence  came  you?  What  is  the  source  of  your 
greatness  and  the  secret  of  your  power?  In  Africa 
men  were  talking  about  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  two  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is 
ecjual  t(»  the  scjuare  of  the  hypothenuse  before  your 
race  was  bom.  Ability?  Ability  to  solve  problems? 
Material  problems?  Xo,  no!  What  is  it?  I  will  tell 
ycju.  One  night  a  man,  engaged  in  the  work  you  are 
engaii^c'd  in,  heard  a  voice  in  the  midst  of  his  dreams, 
sayini,^:  "  Paul,  come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help 
us."     And  he  went  over  into  Europe,  and  found  your 
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race  there;  and  you  know  that  they  were  living  in  the 
wilderness,  and  eating  the  roots  of  trees,  clothing  their 
nakedness  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  drinking  from 
the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  And  I  declare  in  all  earnest- 
ness, if  the  gospel  could  do  so  much  for  such  an  unpromis- 
ing set  as  it  did  for  your  ancestors  surely  it  can  do  much 
for  my  people. 

And  so  I  say  to  you.  Christian  men  and  women  from 
the  North  and  South  and  from  the  provinces,  who  love 
God  and  love  to  have  his  way  known,  in  order  to 
solve  this  problem  and  all  the  problems,  to  make  of 
every  man  the  best  possible  citizen  that  God  wants  him 
to  be,  let  us  not  be  stingy  with  the  opportunities  which 
God  has  given  to  us.  Let  us  send  men  the  gospel,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  gospel  that  gives  to  every 
man  a  man's  chance  to  be  and  to  do  the  best  and  highest 
things  that  God  wants  him  to  be  and  to  do. 
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The  Sunday-school  and  Church  aa  a  Solution  of  the 
Negro  Problem 

R*T.  D.  WEBSTER  DAVIS 

Poilor  Sccaiid  Baplisi  Chunk  (colotid).  Riihmond.  Va, 

^^^■■■^^^H         If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  most 

^^^^^^^^^^1  wonderful  and  far-reaching  achieve- 
^^^^^^^^»^2    Tient  of  the  splendid,  all-conquering 

^^^Kb^B         Anglo-Saxon  raee,  I  would  pass  by 

^^^r^^J-  .  the  Pass  of  ThermopylEe,  the  im- 
^m^^^^Sm^m  Tiortal  six  hundred  at  Balaklava. 
m^^^^^R^I  Trafalgar.  Waterloo.  Quebec,  Bunker 
^^I^^PIQ^^H  Hill,  Yorktown  and  Appomattox,  t 
^^^BL'  l^I  would  forget  its  marvelous  accu- 
^^^^^^K^  ^  mulations  of  wealth,  its  additions 
Rev.  D.  w.  D*vis  to  the  literature  of  the  world,  and 

point  to  the  single  fact  that  it  has 
done  the  most  to  spread  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
the  greatest  thing  it  has  accomplished  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  human  family. 

If  some  man  would  ask  me  the  one  act  on  the  part  of 
my  own  race  that  gives  to  nie  the  greatest  hope  for  its 
ultimate  elevation  to  the  heights  of  civilization  and 
culture,  I  would  not  revel  in  ancient  lore  to  prove  it 
among  the  pioneers  in  civihzation,  nor  would  I  point 
to  its  marvelous  progress  since  Emancipation  that  has 
surprised  its  most  sanguine  friends,  but  I  would  take  the 
single  fact  of  its  unquestioned  acceptance  of  the  dogmas 
and  tenets  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  promulgated  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  the  highest  evidence  of  its  future 
possibilities. 

It  is  my  blessed  privilege  to-night  while  you  are  plead- 
ing for  the  "  winning  oi  a  generation,"  and  at  this  special 
session  for  "  the  relation  of  the  Sunday-school  to  mis- 
sions, both  home  and  foreign,"  to  plead  for  my  people; 
and  my  prayer  is  that  God  may  help  me  to  make  my 
plea  effective.  The  people  for  whom  I  plead  are  bone 
of  my  bone  and  flesh  of  my  flesh.     1  plead  for  help  for 
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my  own  bright-eyed  boy  and  girl,  and  for  all  the  little 
black  boys  and  girlfe  in  my  far-off  southern  home. 

If  the  great  race  problem  is  to  be  settled  (and  it  is 
a  problem,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to 
the  contrary),  it  is  to  be  settled,  not  in  blood  and  car- 
nage, not  by  material  wealth  and  accumulation  of  lands 
and  houses,  not  in  literary  culture  nor  on  college  campus, 
not  in  industrial  education,  or  in  the  marts  of  trade, 
but  by  the  religion  of  Him  who  said,  **  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  These  things  are 
resultant  factors  in  the  problem,  but  the  problem  itself 
lies  far  deeper  than  these. 

I .  Is  the  negro  in  any  measure  deserving  of  the  help 
for  which  I. plead?  The  universal  brotherhood  and  the 
common  instincts  of  humanity  should  be  enough,  but 
I  bring  more.  Othello  in  speaking  of  Desdemona  says, 
*'  She  loved  me  for  the  dangeis  I  had  passed,  and  I  loved 
her  that  she  did  pity  them."  If  pity  and  suffering  can 
awaken  sympathy,  we  boldly  claim  our  right  to  the 
fullest  measure  of  consideration.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  slavery,  with  all  of  its  attendant  evils,  is 
one  of  our  most  potent  weapons  to  enlist  sympathy 
and  aid. 

As  I  stand  here  to-night,  my  mind  is  carried  back  to 
an  old  plantation  in  Virginia.  It  is  the  first  day  of 
January,  1864.  Lincoln's  immortal  proclamation  is  a 
year  old,  and  yet  I  see  an  aunt  of  mine,  the  unacknowl- 
edged offspring  of  her  white  master,  being  sold  away 
from  the  old  homestead.  The  proud  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
in  her  veins  will  assert  itself  as  she  resists,  with  all  the 
power  of  her  being,  the  attempts  of  the  overseer  to  ply 
the  lash  to  her  fair  skin,  and  for  this  she  must  be  sold 
"  way  down  Souf."  I  see  her  now  as  she  comes  down 
from  the  **  Great  House,"  chained  to  twelve  others,  to 
be  carried  to  Lumpkin's  jail  in  Richmond  to  be  put 
uix)n  the  **  block."  She  had  been  united  to  a  slave  of 
her  choice  some  two  years  before,  and  a  little  babe  had 
been  bom  to  them.     The  husband,  my  mother  with  the 
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babe  in  her  arms,  and  other  slaves  watch  them  from  the 
"  big  gate  "  as  they  come  down  to  the  road  to  go  to  Rich- 
mond, some  twenty  miles  away.  As  she  saw  us  big 
tears  welled  up  in  her  big  black  eyes;  not  a  word  could 
she  utter  as  she  looked  her  last  farewell.  She  thought 
of  one  of  the  old  slave  songs  we  used  to  sing  in  the  cabin 
prayer- meetings  at  night,  as  we  turned  up  the  pots  and 
kettles,  and  filled  them  up  with  water  to  drown  the  soimd. 
Being  blessed,  as  is  true  of  most  of  my  race,  with  a  splen- 
did voice,  she  raised  her  eyes  and  began  to  sing: 

**  Brethren,  fare  you  well;  brethren,  fare  you  well; 
May  God  Almighty  bless  you  imtil  we  meet  again.** 

Singing  these  weird  lines  she  passed  out  of  sight. 
More  than  forty  years  have  passed,  and  they  have  never 
met  again,  unless  they  have  met  in  the  Morning  land, 
where  partings  are  no  more. 

For  the  sufferings  we  have  endured,  leaving  their 
traces  indelibly  stamped  upon  us,*  I  claim  your  aid  that 
we  may  have  for  our  children  this  blessed  gospel,  the 
panacea   for  all   human  ills. 

2.  He  has  elements  in  his  nature  that  make  him 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  religious  training.  He  stands  as 
a  monument  to  faithfulness  to  humble  duty,  one  of  the 
highest  marks  of  the  Christ  life.  He  is  humble  and  faith- 
ful, but  not  from  cowardice,  in  evidence  of  which  I  recall 
his  achievements  at  Boston,  Bunker  Hill,  New  Orleans, 
Milliken's  Bend,  Wilson's  Landing  and  San  Juan  Hill. 

He  fought  when  a  slave,  some  would  say,  from  com- 
pulsion, but  would  he  fight  for  love  of  the  flag  of  the 
Union?  God  gave  him  a  chance  to  answer  the  question 
at  San  Juan  Hill.  The  story  is  best  understood  as  told 
to  me  by  one  of  the  brave  Ninth  Cavalry  as  he  lay 
wounded  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

The  splendid  Rough  Riders  are  led  by  that  prince  of 
men,  a  hero  in  war  and  a  greater  one  in  peace,  who, 
amid  the  clangor  of  political  strife,  amid  the  timidity 
of  friends  and  censvu*e  of  foes,  dares  stand  for  the  right 
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as  God  has  given  him  light  to  see  the  right,  —  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  Up  they  go  amid  shot  and  shell  from 
enemies  concealed  in  fields,  trees,  ditches  and  the  block- 
house on  the  hill.  The  galling  fire  proves  too  much 
for  them  and  back  they  come.  A  second  and  third 
assault  prove  equally  unavailing.  They  must  have  help. 
See  them  as  the}'^  come,  black  as  the  sable  plume  of  mid- 
night, yet  irresistible  as  the  terrible  cyclone.  As  is  the 
custom  of  my  race  under  excitement  of  any  kind,  they 
are  singing,  —  not  "  My  country, *tis  of  thee,  sweet  land  of 
liberty,  of  thee  I  sing,"  though  fighting  willingly  for  the 
land  that  gave  them  birth;  not  '*  The  bonny  blue  flag," 
though  they  were  willing  to  die  for  the  flag  they  loved. 
They  sing  a  song  never  heard  on  battlefield  before, 
"  There  is  a  hot  time  in  the  old  town  to-night."  On  they 
come,  trampling  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades  — 
they  climb  the  hill.  "  To  the  rear!  "  is  the  command. 
"  To  the  front!  "  they  cry;  and,  leaderless,  with  officers 
far  in  the  rear,  theyplant  the  flag  on  San  Juan  Hill, 
and  prove  to  the  world  that  negroes  will  fight  for  love 
of  country. 

They  were  faithful  to  humble  duty  in  the  dark  days 
of  the  South,  from  1861  to  1865.  When  Jeff  Davis 
had  called  for  troops  until  he  had  well  nigh  decimated 
the  fair  southland,  and  even  boys,  in  their  devotion  to 
the  cause  they  loved  dear,  were  willing  to  go  to  the  front, 
my  young  master  came  to  my  old  mistress  and  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  go.  Calling  my  Uncle  Isaac,  my  old 
mistress  said  to  him,  **  Isaac,  go  along  with  your  young 
Marse  Edmund,  take  good  care  of  him,  and  bring  him 
home  to  me."  "  I  gwy  do  de  bes  I  kin,"  was  his  reply. 
Off  these  two  went  amid  the  tears  of  the  whole  planta- 
tion, and  we  heard  no  more  for  some  time.  One  night 
we  heard  the  dogs  howling  down  in  the  pasture  lot, 
always  a  forewarning  of  death  to  the  southern  heart. 
A  few  nights  thereafter,  my  mother  heard  a  tapj)ing  on 
the  kitchen  window,  and,  on  going  to  the  door,  saw 
Uncle  Isaac  standing  there  alone.     **  What  in  the  world 
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are  you  doing  here?  "  was  the  question  of  my  mother. 
"  Whar's  mistis?  "  was  the  answer.  My  mother  went 
to  call  mistress,  who,  white  as  a  sheet,  repeats  the  ques- 
tion. "  Mistis,  I  done  de  bes  I  could."  Going  a  few 
paces  from  the  door,  while  the  soft  southern  moon  shone 
l)itilessly  through  the  solemn  pines,  he  brought  the  dead 
body  of  his  young  master  and  laid  it  tenderly  at  his 
mother's  feet,  having  brought  it  on  his  back  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  the  battlefield,  faithful  to  his  promise, 
and  from  love  of  one  with  whom  he  had  played, 
though  slave  and  master,  in  childhood's  days.  Such 
acts  of  devotion  can  never  be  forgotten  while  memory 
holds  its  sacred  office.  Not  one  case  of  the  nameless 
crime  was  ever  heard  in  those  days,  though  the  flower 
of  the  womanhood  of  the  South  was  left  practically 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  black  men  on  southern  planta- 
tions. 

We  are  proud  of  our  30,000  teachers,  2,000  graduated 
doctors,  1.000  lawyers.  20,000  ordained  ministers,  75,000 
business  men.  400  patentees,  and  250,000  farms  all  paid 
for,  as  evidence  of  our  possibilities,  but  proudest  of  the 
fact  that  nearly  three  millions  of  our  almost  ten  millions 
of  negroes  are  professing  Christians.  It  is  true  that 
the  negro  is  not  always  the  best  kind  of  a  Christian. 
He  is  often  crude  in  worship,  with  a  rather  hazy  idea 
of  the  connection  between  religion  and  morality.  A 
colored  man.  on  making  a  loud  profession  of  religion, 
was  asked  if  he  were  going  to  pay  a  certain  debt  he  had 
contracted,  remarked,  **  Ligun  is  ligun,  an'  bisnes'  is 
bisnes',  an*  I  ain't  gwy  mix  um."  Yet  I  am  afraid  ours 
is  not  the  only  race  that  fails  to  "  mix  um,"  and  he  does 
not  have  to  go  far  to  find  others,  with  advantages  far 
superior  to  his,  who  have  not  reached  the  delectable 
mountain. 

3.  Our  greatest  curse  to-day  is  the  rum  shop,  kept  far 
too  often  by  men  of  the  developed  and  forward  race, 
to  filch  from  us  our  hard  earnings,  and  give  us  shame 
and  misery  in  return.     A  man  who  would  deliberately 


..iiii    ^a\'('    sin.      Tlu-    SuTii  la\-s(-]i<  .<  )1    i>    ficstii 
the   ]\}<  >^\    ]H. trill    lact-M"  in   the   r(n;i'\al   <  >l    this 

air   clnl"!!".!!    ^c'    tlu'    !i:.;ht    as   rf\-(alc(l    in    tlic 
■^^ll«H.]  \)\    tile  tia(  Ikts  (it  (iud's  Word,  thev  wil 
an  intelligent  and  moral  ministry  and  will  ^u 
Dther.     Let  me  say  to  you  that  there  is  no  ager 
more  in  that  absolutely  necessary  and  furidamt 
than  this  God-sent  association. 

There  is  a  beautiful  story  told  in  Greek  my 
that  when  Ulysses  was  passing  in  his  ship  by 
Df  the  Sirens   the  beautiful  sirens  began  to  pi 
sweetest  music  to  lure  the  sailors  from  their 
duty.     Ulysses  and  his  sailors  stuffed  wax  in  th 
and  lashed  themselves  to  the  masts,  that  they  mi 
be  lured  away;    but  when  Orpheus  passed  by 
search  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  heard  the  sam< 
songs,  he  simply  took  out  his  harp  and  played 
music,  and  not  a  sailor  desired  to  leave  the  vesse 
sirens  of  sin  and  crime  are  doing  all  in  their  p< 
lure  us  from  the  highest  and  best  things  in  life.     "^ 
education,  political  power  are,  after  all,  but  wa? 
?ars,  the  ropes  that  may  or  may  not  hold  us  to  th 
:>f  safety;   but  that  sweeter  music  of  the  heart, 
jn  the  harp  of  Ix)ve  bv  th^  fir^nr^-- 
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search  of  God*s  best  gift  can  find  it  to-day  in  uplifting 
these  ten  millions  of  f)eople  at  your  door,  broken  by 
slavery,  bound  by  ignorance,  yet  groping  for  the 
light. 

The  great  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  been  growing  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  and  we,  an  undeveloped  race, 
have  just  begun.  "  Have  patience  with  us  and  we  will 
pay  thee  all."  I  sometimes  feel  our  race,  so  confiding 
and  so  trustful,  and  which  has  believed  so  implicitly 
in  the  justice,  truth,  and  honor  of  the  white  race,  is  be- 
coming a  little  suspicious.  An  old  colored  woman  went 
to  a  railroad  station  to  get  a  ticket  for  the  country. 
"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  inquired  the  agent.  "  Whar 
I  gwine?  What  you  got  to  do  wid  whar  I  gwine?  I 
gwine  'bout  my  business,  dat's  all.  You  jes'  gimme  a 
ticket!  "  I  fear  too  many  of  us  begin  to  feel  this  way. 
Yet  the  white  race  should  treat  our  race  so  kindly  and 
considerately,  on  account  of  our  very  weakness,  that 
we  may  always  look  for  fair  and  indulgent  treatment, 
for  the  Master  has  said,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me." 

4.  Has  the  negro  made  improvement  commensurate 
with  the  help  he  has  received  from  North  and  South? 
I  believe  he  has,  and  that  each  year  finds  him  better  than 
the  last.  Dr.  Talmage  was  visiting  a  i)arishioner  when 
a  little  girl  sat  on  his  knee.  Seeing  his  seamed  and 
wrinkled  face,  she  asked,  "  Doctor,  did  God  make  you?  " 
"  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  Then  looking  at  her  own  sweet, 
rosy  face  in  a  glass' opposite,  she  asked,  "  Did  God  make 
me,  too?  "  "  Yes."  "  Did  God  make  me  after  he  made 
you?  "  "  Yes,  my  child;  why?  "  I^ooking  again  at 
his  face  and  hers,  she  said,  "  Well,  doctor,  God  is  doing 
better   work  these   days." 

God  bless  our  mothers  and  fathers!  no  nobler  souls 
ever  lived  under  such  circumstances;  but  God  has 
answered  their  prayers,  and,  with  the  young  folks,  will 
(K)  better  work. 
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I  see  gathered  upon  our  fair  western  plain  nations  of 
all  the  earth.  The  Italian  is  there,  and  thinks  of  "  Italia, 
fair  Italia!  "  The  Frenchman  sings  his"  Marseillaise." 
The  solid,  phlegmatic  German  sings  his  "  Wacht  am 
Rhein."  The  Irish  sings  "  Killamey,"  and  "  Wearing 
o'  the  Green*';  the  Scotchman  his  "  Blue  Bells*';  the 
Englishman,  "  God  save  the  King  ";  the  American,  the 
'*  Star-spangled  Banner."  God  bless  the  patriot!  but 
the  ultimate  end  of  all  governments  is  that  the  Kingdom 
of  Qirist  may  prevail.  One  towering  Christian  man 
thinks  of  this,  and,  seeing  a  black  man  standing  by, 
without  home  or  cotmtry,  remembers  that  "  All  are 
Christ's  and  Christ  is  God's."  He  swings  a  baton 
high  in  air  and  starts  a  grand  hallelujah  chorus.  For- 
got is  all  else  as  the  grand  chorus,  white  and  black,  of 
every  age  and  every  clime,  sings  till  heaven's  arches  ring 
again,  while  angels  from  the  battlements  of  heaven 
listen  and  wave  anew  the  palm  branches  from  the  trees 
of  paradise,  and  the  choir  that  sang  on  the  plains  of 
Bethlehem  more  than  nineteen  himdred  years  ago  join 
in  the  grand  refrain: 

**  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus*  name. 
Let  angels  ])rostrate  fall ; 
Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem. 
And  crown  him  Lord  of  all." 
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Of  the  Executive  Committee  Elected  at  the  Eleventh  Inter- 
national Sunday-school  Convention,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  June  23-27,  1905 


Each  state,  province  and  territory  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  with  Mexico,  Central  America,  Cuba,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii,  is  represented  by  one 
member  on  this  committee.  Each  of  the  eleven  districts 
(see  map  on  page  316)  is  represented  by  a  member.  The 
officers  of  the  convention  and  the  General  Secretary  are 
€x  officiis  members  of  the  committee,  making  a  total  of  96. 
This  great  committee  is  divided  for  the  work  into  the  fol- 
lowing sub-committees  (see  Official  Register) : 


Central 

Incorporation 

Finance 

Education 

Mexico 

Home  Department 

Headquarters  Building 


Official  Report 

Work  among  the  Negroes 

International  Bible  Reading 

Primary 

Theological  Seminaries 

Adult  Bible  Classes 

West  Indies 


In  addition  to  portraits  of  the  committee  there  are  in- 
cluded in  the  following  pages  pictures  of  eminent  Sunday- 
school  leaders,  past  and  present,  of  International  Field 
Workers  and  groups  of  denominational  and  other  editors 
engaged  in  presenting  lesson  helps  and  other  valuable 
information  for  the  use  of  Sunday-school  workers. 
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Dr.  Georc-.e  W.  Bailev.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
the  World's  Svinday-sclmol  Association. 


304  Eminent  Sundiiy-scluiol  LiMiicrs 


General  Sieiriary  Intematiunal  SumlBy-Sch'-l  Aswxialiun.  SiiiKfinlrndcn 
ot  ilii!  Washingt.in  Slrwt  CimBrcsalional  Sundaj-sth.iol,  T.ikd.i,  Ohi-..  !,, 
thirty  years.     Author  of  "  How  m  Cundmt  a  Sunday-Khoul  ■'  an.i  ..Ihf 


Emiiieiil  Stinday-schnol  Leaders 


Hilda v-school  Leaders 


(  Smiday-scliool  Leader 


l!i»hi-i.  JiiHN  II.  VrsCHST.  D.D..  LL.D..  IndianapolLs.  Ind.. 
Hii'h..p  ..f  ihi-  Milh..li»i  EiH«-..i.al  Chun-h  sime  ■87a.     I"  lompany 
I).  r.  J».'ti1«  launt'htil  tlw  Inlcmatiimal  unifurm  knis.jn  system  in  i 
Cluiniinn  .■(  tlH-  I^'ruhi  CoiTimitlt-c.  if-T-vb.     Puunded  the  Quulai 
A.-.«-iiib1y.  1 174-     P-ir  iiianv  j-i-nrs  the  SunJHV-s.h.i..!  leader  in  the  Meth. 
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Hun.  JOBM  Wamahakb*,  PhilaJplphia,  Pa., 
A  ChrislUn  nurrhant,  »-hr,  fur  r.iny-cwhl  liars  has  b>.in  iuiwrinl.'n 
of  thi-  Bi-iham-  PiTsbyiprian  Chureh  Sunilay-sih„J.  ihp  laniist  Sun 

Prr-iicli'nl  i>f  the  Inleniatiunal  AsHxialiun  and  PrcEUlunl  ul  tlui  Pi'n 
vania  Sutc  Association. 


Eniincnl  Smiday-scltool   Leaders 


Eminent  Sunday-school  leaders 


Biv.  FmKK  Joimsns.  London.  EnBland, 
Rlit.T  ■■<  tin-  Sun.l^y-sdTool  ChrimicU.     Secretary  "f  the  World's  Puunh 
Sunday  whiH.l  C.mvnti.m.  Jcnisalcm.  Palestine,  ig04.     Aiith.«-  ul  -  Under 
Cr.™  and  Cn'wi-nt."  Ihe  slury  of  the  Jcniaakm  C.mvcntion. 


I  Sit'idiiy-schiii)!  LviuiiT 


Eminent  Sunday-school  Leaders 


SI'LL,   D.D.,  PhilnilqlphU,  Pa., 
i  and  atnin^st  8Ufipi>rli^n  ot  orsKnucil  Sunday- 
tii  his  death  (D«.-.  3.  igas)  editor  uf  (he  Sunday 
iJav-schinil  wnrkt'n;  <if  Niirth  America  owr  him  a 
ilishinK  hetiiful   relaiiiiTiB  between  them  ami  the 
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l5R*Ei.  P.  Black.  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
Thiny-lw..  jfan  a  i.riuiary  tfaL-h.-r  in  Phiiaacliihia.     Firat  i>resiJ 
Phi1a.U-l,.hiii  Primary  luiipn.  >n-,.,.     S.,.Ti-lary  ..f  the  Inlemalior 
iMoi-'M.  aii'l  "f  Ihf  InliTTiBtiiiTial  Primary  Ucparltncnl,  1S06-1 
"  ~     naty  BulUlin.     He 
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PrEsiilcnl  J,  J,  MiCLABBN  Chairman  W.  N.  Habtkhoiih 
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W.  N,  Hartsh.mi.  Boston,  Mass.  EleileJ  memhrr  of  Executive  Com- 
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fullowinR  committees:   Ontrel,  Finance,  I.  B.  R.  A..  Primary,  and  char 
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CoTTiiTiittn  gn  We-t  Indirs.     Ekclnl  i<x>;. 

W.  B.  Jacobs.  ChiiaBO.  111..  Vicf- President.  General  SeiTeUr>-  lllinins 
Slate  Assuciation.     Member  Committee  <in  Offieial  Report.     Elected  igoi. 
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Bishop  E.  E.  Hoss,  LL.D.,  D»lUi,  Tcx„  VLce-Pfrsitlml.  Bishop  of  th* 
Mcihudist  Hpisopal  Ctiuich.  Suuih.  Ucmbcr  Cuniiniiitre  on  West  Indiet. 
Ejected  loDs. 

Principal  R.  A.  Falconer,  LL.D..  LiU.  D..  Halifax.  N.  S..  Vice-Pniudent. 
Member  Committee  on  West  Indie*.     Elected  i»oj. 

Rev.  J.Heph  Clark.  D.D..  Columbui.  Ohio,  Recording  Seireurjr.  General 
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Rev.  B.  P.  Talmaiwr 
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Frontieis,  Old  and  Hew 

W.  G.  PDDDEFOOT.  D.D. 


BMany  people  think  we  have  no 
more  frontier.  It  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  we  have  more  fron- 
tiers than  ever.  It  is  true  that  the 
oldest  of  the  frontiers  are  gone, 
where  the  settler  had  to  fight  the 
Indian  while  felling  the  forests. 
Yet  we  have  many  real  frontiers 
left,  one  of  which  I  lately  "visited 
and  will  describe, 
w,  G.  Pi'DDKnwT,  D.I>.  Last   October   I    left    Minneaixjlis 

late  in  the  evening  and  awoke  in  the 
morning  at  Duluth.  Soon  after  breakfast  T  began  my 
journey  ti)  Crookston,  where  I  was  to  speak  that  evening. 
On  my  way  I  jxissed  a  town  within  seventy-five  miles 
of  the  ]3lacc  I  wished  to  visit,  but  which  would  not  be 
reached  till  after  two  days'  ride.  Starting  from  Crooks- 
ton  at  3  A.M.  next  day,  I  had  seven  hours'  riding  to 
Winnii>cg.  At  5  a.m.  I  saw  five  steam  threshers  at 
work.  It  snowed  heavily  the  day  before,  and  the  stacks 
of  wheat  were  in  some  cases  covered.  The  train  left 
Winnipeg  fifteen  minutes  late,  as  three  carloads  of 
"  lumber  jacks  "  were  going  with  us.  They  had  liquor 
enough  on  board  to  stock  a  saloon,  all  of  which  was 
drunk  by  night,  and  then,  still  thirsty,  they  emptied 
the  water  tanks.  It  began  to  feel  like  frontier  work  for 
certain.  I  had  left  hundreds  of  land  seekers  behind, 
now  we  were  going  through  new  country.  After  trav- 
eling abtmt  two  hundred  miles  eastward  I  found  the 
homo  itiissionarj-,  —  a  genuine  pioneer  and  the  son  of 
|)ionccrs.  It  was  dark,  and  we  had  to  step  softly  down 
a  steep  bank,  slipper>'  with  ice  and  snow,  and  were  pad- 
dled across  Rainy  River  in  a  canoe,  International  Falls 
furnishing    the    music.      Here    the    home    missionary 
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preaches  in  the  largest  salcx)n  in  town,  kept  by  a  man 
whose  wife  runs  the  temperance  hotel. 

This  field  has  a  hundred  miles  of  frontier,  dense  forests 
in  much  of  it,  the  missionary's  home  some  thirty  or  forty 
miles  from  where  he  met  me.  When  I  asked  him  if  he 
kept  a  horse,  he  smiled  and  said,  "  I  could  not  keep  one 
if  I  had  one,  and  I  could  not  use  one  even  if  I  could 
keep  one.  Why?  I  have  only  nine  miles  of  road;  the 
rest  is  trail.  In  summer  I  can  use  the  river,  but  in 
winter  it  is  tramp,  tramp,  tramp."  Yes,  tramps  of 
many  miles,  with  the  thermometer  at  60  below  zero  and 
more.  His  jxjst-oflfice  is  in  Canada;  his  people  are 
settlers  from  everywhere.  And  this  is  one  frontier  only 
in  one  state  which  has  a  few  more  to  show.  I  have  a 
letter  from  a  man  in  another  state,  an  Oberlin  scholar, 
who  with  his  wife  are  the  only  English-speaking  j^eople 
in  the  county,  a  whole  county  of  frontiers.  Another 
letter  from  New  Mexico:  **  We  are  twenty  miles  from 
the  railway  and  thirty  from  a  town  with  a  church.  If 
we  could  hear  a  sermon  once  or  twice  a  year  it  would  be 
a  great  blessing."  Here  are  voices  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness that  the  church  ought  to  listen  to,  and  they  voice  the 
needs  of  many  more. 

And  now  a  word  about  some  other  new  frontiers. 
For  many  years  from  seventy  to  eighty  thousand  people 
were  ixjuring  into  Michigan,  and  as  many  more  into 
Texas  and  the  northwest,  but  these  were  driblets  com- 
pared with  the  newest  frontiers,  with  nearly  a  million  a 
year  settling  largely  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  From  the 
East  River  up  to  Broadway  one  may  pass  all  the  fron- 
tiers of  Europe,  China  and  Japan.  As  a  rule,  the 
boundaries  are  as  clear  cut  as  the  banks  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  Here,  then,  is  the  Church's  ojjportunity.  If 
we  are  really  in  earnest  about  converting  Europe,  here  is 
the  very  chance.  Instead  of  a  few  missionaries  scattered 
among  the  millions  of  Europe,  here  are  some  thousand? 
of    Europeans   brought    into    contact  with  millions  of 
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Christians.  Shall  we  improve  the  opportunity?  One 
thing  is  certain,  we  must  lift  them  or  be  lowered  by  them. 

There  are  now  actually  thousands  of  places  where  there 
is  neither  church  or  Sunday-school.  The  Sunday- 
school  can  go  where  the  church  cannot. 

Come  with  me  into  a  typical  frontier  town.  The 
nearest  church  is  eleven  miles  away.  The  settlers  arc 
from  evervw^here  and  on  the  move  continuallv.  It 
seemed  like  wasted  work  to  get  a  choir  together  and 
have  it  break  up  in  two  months;  a  good  Sunday-school 
started  and  half  the  teachers  leaving;  but  it  was  the 
best  kind  of  work.  The  church  and  Sunday-school  were 
like  springs  in  a  desert  land  that. saved  travelers'  lives. 
At  times  I  grew  despondent.  Stores  kept  open  on 
Sundays,  and  saloons  were  thick,  and  many  of  the  saloon 
keepers  were  in  office.  The  old  schoolhouse,  as  it  was 
called,  was  but  twelve  years  of  age.  It  was  built  in  the 
forest,  and  yet  in  ten  years  there  were  two  railways 
with  sixteen  daily  trains. 

An  incident  or  two  will  illustrate  the  work.  Let  us 
go  into  a  small  house  where  the  good  woman,  usually  so 
cheerful ,  is  in  trouble.  Some  one  had  sent  a  bullet  through 
the  siding  and  struck  the  sewing-machine  while  she  was 
nmning  it.  Before  she  had  time  to  explain,  her  boy 
came  bouncing  in.  "  Ned,  don't  you  see  who  is  here?  '* 
The  boy  doffed  his  cap.  "  Say,  Mr.  Puddefoot,  do  you 
know  anything  about  rabbits?  " 

"  Yes,  all  about  them;  lop-eared  and  all  other  kinds." 
From  *'  rabbits  "  to  "  reading  "  was  easy,  and  the  result 
was  a  barrel  of  Youth*s  Companions  and  similar  litera- 
ture. The  bov  devoured  them.  It  was  a  small  inci- 
dent,  but  to-day  the  man  is  principal  of  a  large  high 
school.  Others  who  lived  in  little  shanties  and  houses 
partitioned  like  stables  I  have  found  all  over  the  country. 
Some  are  in  large  mercantile  business,  some  in  banks 
holding  good  positions,  some  teaching  in  normal  schools. 
I  have  found  them  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
all  the  way  through  to  California. 
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Standing  in  that  wild-woods  town  twenty-five  years 
ago,  who  could  have  gxiessed  at  the  outcome?  S<ime  of 
the  Sunday-schools  in  the  outlying  districts  were  held 
in  deserted  camps;  one  over  a  saloon;  another  in  a  stable, 
the  libraTy  being  kept  in  the  manger.  Now,  think  of  the 
thousands  of  places  in  our  lan<l  to-day  where  there  is 
neither  a  church  nor  a  Sunday-school .  Think  of  the 
awful  loss  through  neglect,  and  think  also  of  the  wonder- 
ful harvest  that  awaits  the  reaper. 
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Field  ictrc/orr  Baflisi  Home  Missumaty  Stxiely 
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It  was  a  happy  inspiration  which 
suggested  as  the   weighty  word  of 
this  great  convention,  and  the  rally- 
ing cry  for  service.  "  Winning  a  gen- 
eration."    And  yet  we  need  to  read 
into  that    motto  a  larger    meaning 
than    appears  tipon    the    surface,  if 
■    would    fill    out  the   measure  of 
s  office  and  responsibility  of  the 
Sunday-school  worker. 
E.  E.  Chivim.  D.D.  That  office  is  not  fulfilled,  nor  is 

that  responsibility  discharged  sim- 
ply by  winning  souls  to  Christ.  Winning  must  be 
followed  by  training.  Christianity  stands  before  the 
world  with  a  gracious  word  of  invitatign  and  a  gen- 
erous promise.  Speaking  in  the  Master's  name  it  echoes 
his  words,  and  says:  "  Go,"  "  Go  ye."  "  Go  ye  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 
The  Master's  loving,  winning  word,  "Come,"  is  my  call 
to  disciplcship.  The  Master's  commanding  "  Go  "  is  my 
commission  to  ajwstleship.  There  is  no  discipleship 
that  does  not  carry  with  it  ajKistlcship  of  some  kind. 
The  divine  light  is  kindled  in  my  heart  not  simply  for 
my  enlightenment,  but  that  I  in  turn  may  shed  light 
upon  the  darkened  path  of  some  one  else. 

What  we  need  is  not  simply  the  winning  of  a  genera- 
tion, but  the  enlistment  of  a  generation  in  missionary 
service.  This  is  our  supreme  need,  —  a  generation 
instinct  with  the  missionary  spirit,  pervaded  by  the 
missionary  pas.sion,  responsive  to  the  mis-sionary  motive 
and  seeking  the  attainment  of  the  missionary  end. 
The  nible  is  a  missionary  book.  Abraham  is  called 
not  for  himself  alone,  but  that  in  him  all  the  millions 
of  earth  should  be  blessed.     Israel  is  chosen  from  among 
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the  nations,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  world's 
sake.  Jewish  particularism  was  with  a  view  to 
Christian  universalitv. 

Christianity  is  essentially  a  missionary  religion.  I 
have  but  half  apprehended  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  have  rendered  but  halfway  obedience  to  my 
Ix)rd,  if  1  content  myself  with  coming  to  him  for  sal- 
vation, and  hesitate  about  going,  in  his  name  and  at 
his  command,  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to 
make  that  salvation  known  to  my  brother  man.  The 
first  impulse  of  the  renewed  heart  is  missionary.  If 
all  organized  missionary  agencies  were  blotted  out  of 
existence  to-day,  the  missionary  enterprise  would  be 
bom  again  to-morrow  in  the  first  truly  regenerated 
and  divinely  enlightened  soul. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  a  gospel  mission  was 
opened  among  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians  in  Montana. 
There  was  one  man  who  had  in  him  the  instincts  of  a 
leader  and  who  early  became  interested  in  the  mission- 
ary enterj^risc.  We  were  sure  that  his  face  was  turned 
toward  the  kingdom.  We  invited  the  missionary  to 
bring  him  to  our  anniversaries  in  St.  Louis  some  two 
weeks  ago,  with  the  hope  and  prayer  that  under  the 
inspiration  of  that  great  missionary  assembly  his  heart 
might  be  touched  and  he  would  go  home  to  ponder  what 
he  had  seen,  and  to  give  himself  to  Jesus  Christ.  There 
was  a  suq:)rise  in  store  for  us.  The  Lord  answered 
our  prayers  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace,  and 
when  I  stood  up  to  introduce  this  Crow  Indian,  White 
Arm,  to  the  great  assembly,  it  was  to  introduce  him  as 
my  brother  in  Christ,  and  to  have  him  through  an 
interpreter  make  his  confession  of  faith  in  Christ  in  the 
presence  of  that  assembly. 

We  went  down  stairs  together.  He  laid  his  hand 
upon  my  shoulder,  and,  calling  me  by  the  name 
which  the  tribe  gave  me  when  they  honored  me  by 
making  me  a  member  of  it,  he  said:  **  You  Jesus  man." 
Pointing  to  himself  he  said:    "  White  Arm  Jesus  man 
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too,"  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart  he  said:  "  Heap 
good  I  Heap  good!  Heap  good!  "  He  btiried  his  face 
in  his  hands,  and  then  he  made  the  movement  of  a  man 
striking  a  match,  and  threw  up  his  hands.  It  was  his 
way  of  saying,  in  the  expressive  sign  language :  "  Whereas 
I  was  blind,  now  I  see."  Then,  putting  up  his  hand, 
he  said,  '*  Tepee,"  and  pointed  to  the  north.  I  knew 
he  wanted  to  call  my  attention  to  his  home  in  the  north. 
He  named  his  wife  and  little  child.  He  said:  "  White 
Arm  talk;  Pretty  Shell  [his  wife],  she  come  too." 
There  was  the  normal  impulse  of  the  new  life  in  the  un- 
tutored soul.  Then  he  stretched  out  his  hands  to  an 
Indian  camp,  and  then  in  another  direction  to  another 
camp,  and  then  to  another.  Then  he  made  a  sign 
showing  that  he  would  bring  them  all  together.  Then 
he  made  the  sign  of  spreading  out  his  arms  on  a  cross. 
Then  he  said:  *'  White  Arm  talk,  talk,  talk."  Then  he 
made  a  sign  of  drawing  in,  and  said,  "  Church,  church." 
Could  anything  have  been  more  beautifully  expressive 
of  the  unrestrained  working  of  the  new  life  in  a  soul, 
taught  alone  of  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God.? 

There  is  a  practical  heresy  in  our  churches  to-day 
which,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  involves  even  larger  harm 
than  many  theoretical  heresies  which  we  decry;  and 
that  is  the  heresy  which  leads  men  to  lose  all  sight  and 
sense  of  responsibility  for  personal  service  and  to  relcj 
gate  it  to  some  one  else.  An  elder  in  a  southern  church, 
they  say,  when  his  pastor  called  on  him  to  pray,  refused, 
saying:  "  That  is  what  we  hire  you  for."  Many  in 
our  churches,  though  they  might  not  express  themselves 
in  such  blunt  fashion,  shape  their  lives  much  as  did 
that  elder.  We  need  to  bring  clearly  before  the  minds 
of  our  people  what  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
stands  for.  It  is  set  in  the  world  to  do  precisely  what 
Christ  came  to  do,  viz.,  to  reveal  God  to  men,  and  to 
redeem  men  unto  God.  That  is  its  business.  And 
wc  need  to  cultivate  a  clearly  definite  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  in  its  doing. 
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I  stand  before  you  as  the  representative  of  a  society 
that  is  engaged  in  the  evangelization  of  the  home  land. 
I  plead  for  world-wide  evangelization ;  but  in  that  plea 
I  include  the  home  land.  Neighborhood,  according 
to  Christ's  definition  of  it,  is  not  a  geographical  term. 
Wherever  in  the  wide  world  there  is  a  human  being 
whom  I  can  reach  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  my  com- 
passion and  help,  there  is  my  neighbor.  Given  on  the 
one  side  human  need,  and  on  the  other  side  ability 
to  help,  and  you  have  the  claim  of  neighborhood  that 
cannot  be  rightfully  set  aside. 

There  are  conditions  with  us  which  make  missionary 
activity  an  urgent  and  imperious  necessity.  There  is 
an  incoming  tide  of  immigration — over  one  million 
aliens  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  United  States  last 
year.  Travel  through  New  England,  the  home  of  the 
Puritan  and  Pilgrim,  the  home  of  missionary  societies, 
that  has  given  unstintingly  of  her  life  blood,  of  her  sons 
and  her  daughters  and  her  treasure,  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  home  and  foreign  lands,  and  you  will  find  her 
confronted  by  the  most  perplexing  and  complicated 
problem  with  which  she  has  ever  had  to  deal  in  all 
her  histor>'.  Go  into  the  congested  tenement-house 
quarter  of  any  of  oiu*  great  cities;  travel,  as  I  have 
traveled,  the  great  prairie  wheatfields  of  the  north- 
west; go  into  the  mining  camps,  and  into  the  sparsely 
settled  frontier  regions,  and  I  will  find  you  conditions 
that  make  evangelistic  work  an  tirgent  and  crying 
necessity. 

In  this  matter  of  quickening  the  missionary  spirit 
and  raising  up  a  missionary  generation,  our  Sunday- 
school  workers  have  a  most  important  mission.  In  the 
first  place,  they  need  to  set  definitely  before  their  minds 
the  missionary  idea,  and  to  realize  that  they  are  set  in 
the  Sunday-school  teacher's  chair,  not  simply  to  win  the 
scholars  to  Christ,  but  to  develop  in  those  scholars 
likeness  to  Christ,  and  to  send  them  out  along  lines  of 
beneficent  ministry  for  Christ. 
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In  the  next  place,  they  can  give  prominence  in  their 
teaching  to  the  missionary  idea.  I  said  a  few  moments 
ago  that  the  Bible  is  a  missionary  book,  and  I  fail  to 
imderstand  how  teachers  can  address  themselves  to 
the  interpretation  and  exposition  of  divine  truth  with- 
out being  called  upon  continually  to  enforce  the  mis- 
sionary idea.  All  the  great  and  distinctive  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faith  imply  missions.  There  is  not 
one  of  the  cardinal  and  distinctive  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith  which,  rightly  interpreted,  has  not  in  it 
the  note  of  universality,  and  which  does  not  impose 
upon  us  the  obligation  to  tell  the  gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God  to  every  creature.  Give  prominence,  then,  in 
teaching  to  the  missionary  idea. 

In  the  next  place,  cultivate  the  habit  of  illustrating 
Christian  truth  by  facts  and  incidents  drawn  from  the 
mission  field.  You  will  search  in  vain  for  illustra- 
tions of  Scripture  truth  that  are  more  telling  and  that  will 
make  a  more  definite  impression  up)on  the  minds  of  the 
scholars.  Take  that  gracious  invitation:  *' Come  tmto 
me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest."  Let  me  have  a  few  boys  and  girls  before  me 
while  I  tell  them  this  story  of  the  beginning  of  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Kiowa  Indians  in  Oklahoma. 
A  missionary  came  among  that  tribe  and  through  an 
interpreter  preached  to  them  from  that  text.  There 
was  an  Indian  woman  whose  heart  was  strangely  stirred 
as  she  heard.  The  word  **  rest  "  kept  ringing  in  her 
ears  and  sounding  in  her  heart,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  service  she  came  up  to  the  missionary,  and  said, 
"  Sir,  did  you  say  that  this  Jesus  about  whom  you 
were  talking  could  give  rest?"  The  missionary,  en- 
couraged in  heart,  said,  "  Yes,  he  can  give  rest."  **  Do 
you  think  he  can  give  me  rest?"  And  then  the  poor 
woman  told  of  the  sorrows  of  her  life,  how  the  messenger 
of  death  had  come  into  her  tepee  and  taken  away  first 
one  child  and  then  another,  until  she  had  been  left 
desolate.     She  showed  her  hands,   from  which  joints 
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of  her  fingers  had  been  chopped  away  as  signs  of  mourn- 
ing. 

As  she  told  her  tale  she  lifted  up  her  mutilated  hands, 
and  with  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  she  said : 
*'  Do  you  think  he  could  give  me  rest?"  The  mis- 
sionary told  her  the  story  of  Jesus ;  and  the  old  woman 
opened  her  heart  to  receive  it,  and  she  knew  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  rest."  I  have  been  in  her  home;  I 
have  broken  bread  at  her  table ;  I  have  taken  the  com- 
munion at  the  hands  of  her  husband,  to-day  a  deacon 
in  one  of  our  churches  in  Oklahoma.  Don't  you  think 
I  could  interest  a  Sunday-school  with  that  sidelight  on 
that  familiar  topic,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labotir  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest  "?  Missionary 
literature  abounds  with  thrilling  incidents  that  would 
illustrate  almost  every  phase  of  Christian  experience 
that  is  narrated  to  us  in  God 's  Word.  Cultivate,  then, 
acquaintance  with  missionary  literature  that  you  may 
avail  yourselves  of  illustrations  for  the  enforcement  of 
Christian  truth  and  the  quickening  of  the  missionary 
spirit. 

I  must  stop  with  these  words:  Cultivate  the  habit  of 
missionary  giving  among  the  children,  and  do  what  you 
can  to  circulate  missionary  literature  among  them. 
My  interest  in  missions  was  kindled,  when  I  was  but  a 
little  boy,  by  the  reading  of  the  Halfpenny  Missionary 
Magazine,  published  in  Leicester,  England.  I  shall  never 
forget  it.  On  the  mantel  shelf  in  my  father's  house 
there  was  a  good-sized  box  with  letters  on  it  more 
than  an  inch  long,  "  Missions."  Each  Lord's  Day,  as 
we  came  to  the  table,  the  box  was  passed  around,  and 
father  and  mother  and  sister  and  brother  made  their 
offerings  for  missions.  We  no  more  thought  of  going 
to  church  without  that  than  without  our  breakfast. 
Christian  teachers,  you  have  opportunities  along  these 
lines  for  the  quickening  of  the  missionary  spirit  and  for 
the  raising  up  of  a  generation  of  trained  workers  for 
Jesus  Christ. 
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t.  CHAiniCEY  HURCH.  HiwonuT,  Liuoi,  EcTpl 

Luxor    is   situated   on    the   river 
Nile,    six    hundred    miles    from    its 
mouth     at    the    Mediterranean,    on 
^  ^m  »-    W^  the    ruins    of    ancient    Thebes,  that 

^L  ^Bt'  f*^!"  about  nine  hundred  years,  dur- 

JBi^B"       r^  ing  the   period  of  Egypt's  greatest 

■^^  power  and   glory,    was   one   of   her 

chief    capitals.     Our    humble    quar- 
ters stand  on  the  precipitous  eastern 
shore  of  the  river,  not  farther  away 
R«.  Ckauhcit  Mubch      than  the  front  door  of  this  building. 
But  while  we  are  so  near,    yet  we 
are  so  far  awiiy  that  a  great  many  travelers  from  Euro- 
]x;an  cfiuntries  and  from  this  side  fail  to  see  us. 

My  dear  friends,  I  wish  you  all  knew  as  the  missionary 
does  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  lands  yonder. 
Many  Christian  travelers  go  to  Egypt,  as  they  do  to 
other  countries  in  which  missionaries  are  engaged,  and 
they  come  away  knowing  nothing  about  our  two  htin- 
dred  mission  stations  scattered  all  the  way  up  and 
down  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  first  cataract  to 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  or  of  the  work  that  goes  on  in 
the  homes  of  poor  women  who  are  secluded,  or  of  our 
great  medical  work  carried  on  in  two  well-equipped 
hospitals,  where  hundreds  come  daily  to  receive  treat- 
ment for  the  body. 

These  people  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  are  the 
product  of  thousands  of  years  of  heathenism,  with  Chris- 
tianity coming  in  in  the  centuries  that  intervened,  —  the 
land  of  Egypt  having  been  won  nominally  to  Christ,  — 
and  then  came  centuries  of  Mohammedan  rule.  And 
there  we  have  the  thousands,  yea,  the  millions  of  Egypt 
that  s])iritually  know  not  their  right  hand  from  their 
left,  steeped  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  superstition. 
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And  yet  these,   degraded,   ignorant,  and   superstitious 
as  they  are,  may  be  brought  to  Christ. 

Let  me  tell  you  one  incident  that  comes  to  my  mind : 
We  once  picked  up  a  black  boy  whose  father  and  mother 
had  come  from  central  Africa  as  slaves.  His  name 
was  Sherif,  an  Arabic  word  meaning  **  honor  **  or 
'*  honorable."  This  poor  boy,  black  as  night,  had 
never  had  any  one  take  any  interest  in  his  soul.  I 
found  after  some  time  that  he  was  interested  in  know- 
ing what  we  believed,  and  in  seeing  what  we  endeavored 
to  practice.  And  several  times  I  had  conversation 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  matters  of  duty  and  right 
toward  men  and  toward  God,  especially  about  cursing 
and  lying.  Finally  he  told  me  one  evening  that  he 
had  quit  cursmg.  He  had  no  more  difficulty  about  that. 
He  could  go  to  market,  and  there  they  cursed  him  as 
he  made  purchases,  and  he  did  not  curse  back,  no 
matter  what  they  said.  And  said  I:  "  Well,  Sherif, 
how  about  lying?  "  **  Well,"  said  he,  "I  have  been 
doing  the  best  I  can.  I  have  been  trying  to  quit." 
**  Haven't  you  quit?  "  "  Well,  pretty  near.  I  won't 
lie  now  unless  I  am  cornered." 

Sherif 's  mother,  in  the  year  1895,  was  hastily  snatched 
away  by  cholera.  It  was  not  until  six  months  after 
her  death  that  he  was  known  as  a  Christian;  and  he 
said  that  his  greatest  regret  in  regard  to  his  mother  was 
that  he  had  not  told  her  before  she  died  that  he  had  seen 
the  light.  And  since  Sherif  became  a  Christian  he  has 
indeed  been  a  man  of  honor,  a  boy  honorable  in  his 
life.  And  in  Sherif  we  see  the  light  of  a  jewel  shining 
forth  even  though  enclosed,  as  it  is,  in  a  black,  black 
casket. 

Egypt,  a  little  country,  has  a  population  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  peoj)le.  There  are  twelve  thousand  square 
miles,  nearly,  in  that  country ;  four  thousand  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  eight  thousand  its  delta,  twelve  thousand 
in  all,  with  a  population  of  twelve  millions  of  i)eople. 
More  than  nine  tenths  of  the  population  of  Egypt  are 
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Mohammedans.  The  Mohammedans  are  not  like  pagans 
who  simply  know  nothing  of  Christ;  they  know  a  good 
deal  of  him,  and  they  know  what  we  claim  in  regard  to 
him.  It  is  our  work  to  bring  these  people  to  Christ. 
A  great  deal  of  the  Koran  has  been  taken  especially 
from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  In  fact,  some  one 
has  said  of  it  that  it  was  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  They  accept  Christ  as  a  great  prophet, 
the  greatest  of  all  the  prophets  with  the  exception  of 
Mohammed,  and  yet  they  deny  his  divine  character 
and  mission. 

Among  the  duties  required  of  them  there  is  the  duty 
of  prayer,  and  a  great  many  of  them  pray  often;  but 
these  are  praj^ers  that  can  only  be  engaged  in  by  those 
that  have  some  degree  of  understanding  and  education. 
For  the  poor  man  who  makes  a  failure  in  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  words,  or  in  having  performed  all  things 
required,  or  in  having  gone  through  the  proper  gesticu- 
lations, his  prayer  is  all  thereby  rendered  void,  even 
though  he  be  unconscious  of  it.  He  may  pray  in  noth- 
ing but  the  Arabic  language,  even  though  it  be  not  his 
mother  tongue. 

Education  is  given  to  perhaps  ten  per  cent  of  the 
boys, —  they  are  taught  to  read  and  write  a  little,  and 
to  pray  in  this  Arabic  language.  But  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  boys  remain  in  the  streets.  And  one  hundred 
ix?r  cent  of  the  girls  are  in  the  streets,  never  taught  to 
read,  write  or  pray.  Egypt  is  a  purely  Mohammedan 
country.  It  is  there  they  have  their  greatest  univer- 
sity, the  university  known  as  El  Hassan,  with  ten 
thousand  students  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  Moham- 
medan world,  a  very  hotbed  of  fanaticism  and  igno- 
rance, where  we   may  say  ignorance  is  actually  taught. 

Egypt,  with  all  her  ignorance,  with  all  her  supersti- 
tion, with  all  her  fanaticism,  is  the  most  tolerant  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  East.  And  there,  although  a  Moham- 
medan who  becomes  a  Christian  suffers  everything  but 
death,  in  his  life  he  is  protected,  and  in  all  other  parts 
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of  the  Turkish  empire  that  is  not  true.  To  profess 
Christianity  in  Turkey  would  mean  to  die.  In  Egypt 
they  cannot  be  put  to  death.  And  seeing  what  we  have 
seen,  we  are  convinced  that  God  will  hasten  forward 
the  time  when  hundreds  and  thousands  of  these  people 
shall  come  to  Christ.  In  Egypt,  there  are  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  mosques,  Mohammedan  places  of 
worship,  that  have  been  built  upon  the  ruins  of  Chris- 
tian places  of  worship.  This  state  of  affairs  cannot 
continue.  The  time  will  come  when  these  shall  be 
regained  for  Christ. 

At  Alexandria,  the  great  seaport  of  Egypt,  on  its 
eastern  side,  the  desert  sands  are  crowded  up  against 
the  very  city.  Some  years  ago  some  merchants  of  thdt 
citj'  determined  to  make  their  residence  on  that  desert 
sand.  They  named  the  place  by  the  Arabic  word  for 
sand,  Ramleh.  And  there,  by  bringing  the  water  to  it, 
the  desert  was  reclaimed.  And  our  great  foreign 
missions  have  given  us  a  sanatorium  in  this  beautifu^ 
suburb  of  Alexandria,  where,  for  a  time  during  even/ 
summer,  we  may  retire  for  rest.  Standing  on  the  ver- 
anda of  the  place  at  Ramleh  we  looked  out  on  beau- 
tiful gardens  reclaimed  from  the  sand,  where  grow 
to-day  the  flowers  of  every  clime,  overshadowed  by  the 
beautiftil  palm  —  Egypt's  own  palm. 

But  just  outside  these  gardens,  there  is  a  desert. 
Here,  between  two  beautiful  gardens,  a  piece  of  desert  is 
seen  just  as  it  was  originally.  On  one  hand,  the  desert 
has  been  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose;  on  the  other,  it 
remains  there,  barren  and  bleak.  The  moral  picture 
is  equally  a  desert.  But  the  river  of  God,  my  friends, 
may  be  let  in  upon  it,  and  the  beautiful  flowers  of 
heaven  may  appear.  Overshadowed  by  Christ,  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  the  moral  desert  shall  blossom  as  the 
rose  —  Egypt  shall  be  won  for  Christ. 
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Mv  purpose  at  this  time  is  to  put 
Bk  before  you  the  need  of  one  of  the 

r  '^^^^^^^k  most  interesting  and  neglected  peo- 

ples of  the  earth;  people  who  in 
the  Bible  are  called  Ishniaelites.  and 
who  in  these  later  days  are  known 
to  young  and  old  alike  as  the  Arabs. 
It  comes  as  a  fp^at  surprise  to  the 
majority  of  people  to  know  that 
th.;  Ishmaelites  as  a  nation  exist 
to-day,  and  the  question  isofttimes 
asked.  "  Who  and  what  are  the 
Ishmaelites?  " 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  Ishmaelites  are  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  visible  testimonies  to  the  authenticity 
of  God's  Word.  Four  times  over  in  Scripture  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  they  should  become  a  great  nation  (Genesis 
i6:io.  17:20,  21  :i.^.  and  18).  These  four  scriptures  are 
fulfilled  to-day  in  a  race  of  people  numbering  thirteen 
million,  the  direct  descendants  of  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Abraham  and  his  bondservant  Hagar.  The  Ishmaelites 
are  a  people  entirely  free  from  the  knowledge  and  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  consequently  moral  impurity, 
lunacy,  suicide,  and  the  many  crimes  and  evils  so  com- 
mon in  civilized  lands  are  unknown  in  their  land. 

The  Ishmaelites  as  a  nation  have  an  unshaken  belief 
in  the  unity  of  OoA.  who  made  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  from  the  cf>mmencement  of  time  has  ordered 
the  affairsof  men  and  ruled  the  universe.  The  last,  but 
not  least  interesting  fact  about  the  Ishmaelites  is  that 
they  are  in  these  days  exactly  what  Jeremiah  says  in 
41):  31,"  Dwellers  alone."  Their  style  of  life  is  that  of 
the  {>atriarchs  thousands  of  years  ago.     Much  of  their 
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evexy-day  and  social  life  is  ruled  according  to  the  Mosaic 
law.  The  Arab  prays  five  times  daily  —  at  daybreak, 
noon,  late  afternoon,  sunset,  and  two  hours  later.  In 
four  or  five  p)ositions  the  prayers  are  repeated  by  about 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  people.     This  is  what  they  say: 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful  and  the  compas- 
sionate, the  Maker  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the 
King  of  the  day  of  judgment,  I  beseech  that  thou  wilt 
lead  me  in  the  straight  and  true  way;  in  the  way  that 
leads  direct  to  thyself,  without  turning  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left.     Amen." 

As  a  people  they  are  totally  unacquainted  with  steam 
locomotion,  telegraphy,  postal  system,  newspapers,  or 
any  of  the  outside  things  so  common  to  civilization. 
These  interesting  people  are  one  of  the  few  remaining 
nations  of  the  earth  that  have  not  yet  been  touched  by 
the  influences  of  the  gospel,  and  it  is  because  of  this 
reason  I  would  plead  for  them  this  evening.  There 
have  been  two  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Arabs,  to  use 
the  up-to-date  term  for  them,  when  remarkable  deliver- 
ances were  worked  out  for  them  in  order  that  Scripture 
might  be  sustained  and  fulfilled. 

The  first  deliverance  took  place  early  in  the  life  of  the 
founder  of  the  nation,  when  God  opened  the  eyes  of 
Hagar  *'  and  she  saw  a  well  of  water;  and  she  went,  and 
filled  the  bottle  with  water,  and  gave  the  lad  drink.  And 
God  was  with  the  lad;  and  he  grew,  and  dwelt  in  the 
wilderness,  and  became  an  archer."  This  deliverance 
was  worked  out  because  from  Ishmael  there  was  to  come 
a  great  nation  to  fulfill  the  promises  quoted  before. 

The  second  deliverance  was  worked  out  thirty  centu- 
ries later,  when  the  Arabs  as  a  nation  were  steeped  in 
heathendom  and  idolatry;  for,  hundreds  of  years  before, 
they  had  forsaken  the  God  of  Abraham,  and,  instead  of 
worshiping  Jehovah,  were  worshiping  things  that  he 
had  made,  such  as  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  and 
fires  which  were  kept  biiming  continually  in  their  homes 
on  small  altars.     Isaiah,  in  chapter  42,  verses  11  and 
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12,  foretold  the  time  when  these  people  should  come 
back  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  Jehovah,  dis- 
tinctly speaking  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Arab  race, 
namely,  the  nomadic,  and  the  "dwellers  in  the  city." 
This  prediction  was  fulfilled  by  the  preaching  of  Mo- 
hammed, who,  thirteen  himdred  years  agc5,  preached 
what  little  he  had  gathered  from  a  few  Roman  Catholic 
monks  about  God  to  his|)eople,  and  before  he  died  they 
had  given  over  idolatry,  and  were  brought  back  once 
more  to  a  knowledge  and  worship  of  Jehovah.  And 
now,  for  thirteen  hundred  years  they  have  had  no  creed 
but  this:  "  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed 
is  his  prophet." 

There  yet  remains  the  third  deliverance  for  this  inter- 
esting people,  —  their  salvation  ^through  the  Atonement 
made  by  Jesus  Christ  on  Calvary.  When  Mohammed  died 
he  left  the  Arabs  with  a  religious  system  with  numerous 
and  exacting  requirements;  but  in  it  he  made  no  pro- 
vision for  salvation  from  sin,  or  the  certainty  of  eternal 
life.  Consequently,  when  these  people  die  they  have  no 
hope  for  the  future,  comforting  themselves  with  the  asstir- 
ance  that  **  God  is  merciful,"  and  what  he  has  decreed 
must  come  to  pass,  whether  it  be  paradise  or  hell. 

It  remains  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  a  whole,  to  bring 
about  this  third  deliverance  of  the  Ishmaelites.  In 
Isaiah  60,  in  verses  5  and  7,  it  is  foretold  that  these  peo- 
ple, mentioned  under  different  names,  shall  participate  in 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel;  and  in  Psalm  72,  verses  8,  9 
and  10,  it  is  very  distinctly  stated  that  Christ  shall  have 
dominion  in  the  land  of  the  Arab,  and  that  the  Arab 
shall  own  allegiance  to  him.  Christ's  own  words  in  Luke 
4:18  might  well  be  applied  to  the  down-trodden,  neg- 
lected women  of  Arabia,  for  they  indeed  are  poor, 
broken-hearted  captives,  blind  and  bound.  But  until 
the  gospel  has  been  preached  to  these  ])eoplc,  the  above 
predictions  cannot  be  fulfilled. 

The  message  of  John  the  Baptist  according  to  the 
Greek  translation  has  not  yet  been  heeded,  although 
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two  thousand  j'^ears  have  passed  since  he  uttered  the 
memorable  words:  "  In  the  desert  prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord."  In  almost  every  other  part  of  the  known 
world  missionaries  of  one  denomination  or  another  have 
gone  forth  to  preach  the  gospel,  everywhere  meeting  with 
success ;  heathen  nations,  peoples  and  tribes  for  centuries 
long  steeped  in  idolatrous  practices  and  superstitious 
beliefs,  casting  them  all  on  one  side  and  accepting  the 
salvation  provided  by  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 

But  Arabia  yet  waits  the  advent  of  the  missionary, 
for  until  within  recent  years  no  attempts  have  been 
made  to  enter  that  country  with  the  gospel.  By  the 
distribution  of  the  Scripttires,  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
the  prayers  and  sacrifices  of  God's  own  people,  his  great 
work  can  and  must  b^  accomplished ;  and  it  behooves 
every  Sunday-school  delegate  as  well  as  preachers  and 
missionaries  of  the  gospel  to  do  their  utmost  to  bring 
about  this  third  deliverance  of  the  Arab  nation.  Speak- 
ing for  myself  after  thirteen  years'  experience  among 
these  people,  full  of  encouragement,  trying  experiences, 
hardships,  and  fatigue,  I  cannot  stand  off  and  refuse  to 
help. 

Five  days  from  this  meeting  I  shall  be  on  board  ship 
on  my  way  back  to  what  I  have  made  my  life's  work, 
namely,  the  evangelization  of  the  Arab,  for 

Of  the  world's  pages  one  is  yet  unread. 

One  land  still  waits  the  pioneer's  tread. 
'Tis  Arabia,  home  of  steed  and  palm, 

With  millions  waiting  yet  the  gosix^l's  healing  balm. 

So  dim  longings  draw  me  on.  and  point  my  path 
To  Eastern  shores,  to  Kedar's  mystic  land, — 
The  cradle  of  Islam. 


Our  Duly  to   Young  Japan 
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I  SPEAK  in  behalf  of  Japan.  It  is 
only  a  little  country,  filled  with 
forty  millions  of  little  brown  people, 
but  it  is  the  cynosure  of  the  eyes  of 
all  nations.  In  1 854  Commodore 
Perry  o(>ened  it,  a  veritable  box  of 
curios  for  the  western  world,  whose 
curiosity  for  its  contents  has  seemed 
insatiable. 

1894  curiosity  deepened  into 
wonder,  when  this  little  bow-shaped 
country  suddenly  pierced  the  rusty 
mail  of  China  with  the  swift,  sharp  arrow  of  war,  and 
made  that  doiting  K'ant  rub  his  eyes.  In  1904  wonder 
became  amazement,  as  Japan  undertook  to  celebrate 
her  fiftieth  jubilee  of  enfranchisement  among  the  nations 
by  a  doughty  wrestlini-  match  with  the  colossal  Slav,  — 
a  pygmy  gone  out  against  a  giant.  And  to-day  the 
world  can  find  no  words  for  its  wonder,  as  it  sees  the 
supposedly  strongest  power  in  Kurope,  with  more  than 
fifty  times  the  territory'  of  Japan,  and  three  times  her 
population,  humbled  to  the  dust  by  a  Lilliputian  power 
which  but  ypsterday  wore  grotesque  iron-mask  helmets 
to  frighten  the  enemy,  chain  and  lacquer  armor  to  turn 
his  blows,  and  went  into  battle  under  the  leadership  of 
a  general  with  a  fan  in  his  hand.  It  is  the  wonder  of 
the  world. 

Japan  is  destined  henceforward  to  have  commanding 
induence  in  molding  the  great  Eastern  world.  Take 
China,  for  example,  vast  China,  comprising  four  mil- 
lions of  square  miles  and  four  hundred  millions  of  souls. 
That  is  to  say,  the  country  is  one  third  larger  than 
liurojje,  and  comprises  a  third  of  the  jx)pulation  of  the 
globe.     .'Is  Japan  h'ods,  China  will  jollcnv.     How  do  I 
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know  that  ?  Because  I  know  that  it  is  the  fashion  nowa- 
days for  Chinese  of  all  ranks  and  professions  to  go  to 
Japan  if  they  want  to  leam  anything,  as  the  North  China 
Herald  says.  Because  I  know  that  even  before  this  war 
broke  out,  which  has  vastly  increased  the  prestige  of 
Japan  in  China,  there  were  1,500  Chinese  students  in 
the  schools  of  Jai)an,  including  200  non-commissioned 
officers  undergoing  militar\'  training  in  Tokio ;  because 
a  Japanese  has  displaced  the  aged  president  of  the 
University  of  Peking,  and  the  Chinese  government  has 
engaged  a  Japanese  adviser  on  international  law,  to- 
gether with  Japanese  scholars  for  the  compilation  of  a 
new  code,  while  Jaimnese  educators  are  being  introduced 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

The  blow  which  Japan  struck  at  China  ten  years  ago 
was  not  a  death-blow,  nor  even  a  blow  that  wounded, 
but  rather  a  blow  of  awakening.  China  has  been  sleeping 
for  two  thousand  years,  but  China  is  awakening  to-day. 
Whether  the  "  yellow  peril  "  shall  prove  to  be  a  mere 
myth  of  the  *'  yellow  press  "  or  a  reality  too  terriV^le  to 
contemplate,  dei)ends  chief!}'  on  the  kind  of  leadership 
China  shall  receive  from  Japan. 

Here  is  what  a  leading  professor  in  the  great  univer- 
sity at  Tokio  thinks  that  Japan's  leadership  ought  to 
be:  "  We  shall  go  to  China,  in  fact  we  are  already 
there,  with  a  harmonious  blending  of  the  best  pre- 
cepts in  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Bushido,  Brahman- 
ism,  Herbert  Spencer,  Christianity  and  other  systems 
of  thought,  and  we  shall,  I  think,  have  little  trouble  in 
awakening  the  naturally  agnostic  mind  of  the  Chinese 
to  the  enlightenment  of  modem  free  thought.  We 
confidently  believe  that  it  has  been  assigned  to  Japan  to 
lead  the  world  in  this  new  intellectual  era  in  the  ])rogress 
of  mankind."  Marquis  Ito,  the  greatest  of  Japanese 
statesmen,  declares,  "  I  myself  look  to  science,  knowl- 
edge, culture,  as  a  sufTicient  religion."  But  is  it  i)roving 
to  be  sufTicient?  The  minister  for  education  recently 
confessed  that  the  young  men  of  japan  are  now  on  a 
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lower  moral   plane  than  were   the  young  men  of  the 
preceding  generation. 

In  a  book  I  have  called  attention  to  five  noble  quali- 
ties of  Japanese  character, — bravery,  loyalty,  alertness, 
thoroughness  and  self-control.  To  the  superficial, 
this  might  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  moral  equipment  for 
any  nation.  But  what  is  bravery  worth  without  purity? 
What  value  has  loyalty  without  honesty?  The  in- 
tellect must  not  only  be  alert  and  thorough,  it  must 
also  be  sincere.  The  will  must  learn  not  only  self- 
control,  it  must  also  learn  self-reverence.  The  two 
cancers  at  the  core  of  the  Japanese  character  are  deep- 
set  dishonesty  and  abandoned  impurity;  either  would 
be  sufficient  to  wreck  the  life  of  any  nation.  I^et  it 
not  be  said  that  this  is  the  prejudiced  opinion  of  an 
unsympathetic  outsider.  A  Japanese  journalist  re- 
cently confessed:  "  Our  countr^'men  have  earned  an 
unenviable  re])utation  of  being  the  most  untrustworthy 
people  on  earth,"  and  admitted  that  they  had  earned 
it  justly.  As  for  the  other,  Japan  is  the  only  civilized 
government  that  deals  in  licensed  prostitution  as  a 
source  of  revenue,  and  tolerates  the  sale  of  young  girls 
by  their  parents  under  guise  of  a  regard  for  filial  piety. 

Between  the  years  of  1892  and  1897  I  taught  in  a 
Japanese  government  school.  Naturally  there  came 
to  me  opportunities  of  discerning  the  inner  thought 
of  "  young  Japan."  One  day,  for  example,  I  gave  to 
a  class  of  seniors  this  subject  for  their  essay:  "The 
Noblest  Deed  I  ever  heard  of."  I  wanted  to  learn 
what  their  ideals  are ;  what  things  they  do  really  esteem 
as  noble  and  good  and  true.  The  China-Japan  war 
had  just  closed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of 
the  last  incidents  of  that  war  was  the  seizure  by  the 
Japanese  navy  of  the  Chinese  fleet,  which  had  been 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Ting.  Now,  the  better 
classes  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  have  the  same  ultimate 
basis  of  pagan  morality,  namely,  Confucianism.  Con- 
fucianism may  be  said  to  have  only  one  article  in  its 
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creed,  —  filialism,  —  which  it  extends  and  applies  lO 
the  state.  It  teaches  that  a  man's  highest  duty  is  to 
his  ruler,  above  wife,  above  children,  above  father 
and  mother,  above  right,  and  even  above  the  Almighty. 
Therefore,  when  Admiral  Ting's  fleet  was  surrounded, 
he  surrendered  it  promptly  enough.  But  he  felt  that 
it  would  be  a  supreme  disgrace  to  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  China  to  have  one  of  his  highest  officials, 
Ting  himself,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  foe.  Ting  there- 
fore killed   himself  out  of  respect  for  his  emperor. 

What  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  North  for 
Robert  E.  Ivcc,  if,  at  Appomattox,  rather  than  share 
the  fate  of  the  gallant  men  he  had  surrended,  he  had 
committed  suicide  from  a  sense  of  devoted  j)atriotism? 
Instead  of  admiring  him  for  the  unsullied  hero  and 
knightly  character  that  he  was.  North  and  South  alike 
would  have  despised  him.  And  yet  nine  out  of  ten  of 
my  Japanese  schoolboys  wrote  of  the  suicide  of  Admiral 
Ting  as  the  noblest  deed  of  which  they  had  ever  heard. 
So  great  is  the  chasm  that  separates  between  ])agan  and 
Christian  morality,  even  when  the  pagan  land  is  equal 
in  the  material  aspects  of  civilization  to  ourselves. 

The  Japanese  system  of  ethics  teaches  that,  next  to 
the  state,  one  owes  his  duty  to  his  parents.  That  has 
a  i)leasant  enough  sound;  Japanese  filial  piety  is  a  very 
attractive  phrase  indeed.  But  here  is  an  illustration 
of  what  it  sometimes  means  in  practice.  Just  after  we 
landed,  the  newspapers  were  full  of  the  story  of  an 
ignorant  peasant  in  the  interior,  who  was  greatly  troubled 
by  the  fact  that  his  aged  mother  seemed  to  be  losing  hjr 
sight.  He  tried  many  remedies,  all  in  vain.  Then 
he  sought  the  assistance  of  his  religion.  He  went  to  a 
wizard-priest,  and  asked  for  advice.  Filialism  being 
vital,  the  oracle  inquired:  "  Are  you  willing  to  do  any- 
thing to  save  your  mother's  sight  that  the  gods  may 
require?  "  "  Yes,"  the  poor  man  said;  "  1  am."  Then 
the  hideous  answer  came,  "  Feed  her  a  human  liver, 
and  her  sight  will  be  restored." 
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A  very  shrewd  answer,  one  would  say,  because  it 
could  not  be  obeyed;  and  in  justice  to  the  priest,  it 
may  be  said  there  was  probably  no  expectation  that 
the  man's  filial  piety  would  stand  such  a  test  as  that. 
But  the  devout  peasant  was  in  earnest.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  him  to  question  the  divine  origin  or  wisdom 
of  this  message ;  he  had  implicit  faith.  And  his  devout- 
ness  prompted  him  to  execute  it.  The  only  possibility 
of  testing  the  fiendish  remedy  was  by  slaying  one  of 
his  own  household.  He  had  but  one  child,  a  mere 
babe.  His  love  for  his  child  was  great,  for  whatever 
else  may  be  said  of  the  Japanese,  they  are  certainly 
not  **  without  natural  affection,"  as  the  Romans  in  the 
time  of  St.  Paul.  This  man,  however,  was  more  than 
a  father;  he  was  a  religious  devotee.  One  night  he 
took  his  slee])ing  boy  out  into  the  little  garden,  and 
was  about  to  slay  it  with  a  knife.  But  in  some  way 
the  wife  and  mother  heard,  and  understood.  She 
begged  the  man  to  spare  the  child.  She  agreed  with 
him  in  the  theory  of  it  all,  but  her  mother-love  was 
stronger  with  her  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  so 
at  last  she  said,  "  Oh,  if  the  gods  must  be  obeyed, 
'  take  me,  but  save  my  baby."  So  the  wife  died  by 
her  husband's  hand,  and  the  gods  were  satisfied.  But 
the  strangest  part  of  my  story  is  yet  to  come. 

One  of  my  lads  actually  chose  this  incident  to  illus- 
trate the  noblest  deed  of  which  he  had  ever  heard :  Not 
the  self-sacrifice  of  the  mother,  but  the  inhuman  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  husband  and  father.  If  this  be  their 
morality,  what,  think  you,  is  their  immorality?  Does 
Japan  need  the  gospel?  Is  this  the  nation  that  should 
become  the  teacher  and  the  leader  of  the  mighty  East? 
It  is  the  enormous  disparity  between  her  material  and 
her  moral  advancement  that  makes  the  future  of  Japan 
of  such  supreme  importance  to  the  world.  Japan  has 
had  a  Renaissance,  but  not  a  Reformation.  Deceived 
travelers,  sometimes  with  the  best  of  intentions,  con- 
fuse manners  with  morals,  refinement  with  religion,  and 
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civilization  with  Christian  conduct.  Because  they  see 
outward  polish,  they  argue  to  a  change  of  heart,  and 
call  every  cultured  man  a  convert;  and  so  we  have 
been  told  that  Japan  has  no  further  need  of  missions. 

I  profoundly  believe,  in  view  not  only  of  her  intrinsic 
needs,  but  also  because  of  her  future  assured  position 
of  leadershij),  that  no  other  countr}''  in  the  world  so  needs 
the  gospel  as  Japan  to-day.  We  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  her  soldiers*  brav- 
ery or  by  the  brilliancy  of  her  scholars,  and  so  blinded 
to  her  deep  moral  needs.  Japan  is  indeed  the  land  of 
the  rising  sun,  as  the  name  literally  means.  For  a  new 
sun  has  risen  above  the  horizon  of  human  history. 
But  whether  that  sun  shall  bum  or  shine,  whether  it 
shall  be  lurid  with  threat,  or  bright  with  blessing, 
dep)ends  wholly  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Christian 
church. 

Let  us  go  back  and  teach  our  children  a  literal  obe- 
dience to  a  real  Saviour,  so  that  **  young  America  " 
may  speed  to  "  young  Japan  "  with  the  glorious  cry, 
"  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come;  and  the  glory  of  the 
T^rd  is  nsen  upon  thee!  "  So  shall  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun  fulfill  the  beautiful  prophecy  of  her  name, 
and  send  the  light  throughout  dark  Asia,  until  the  day 
shall  c(3me  when  **  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea." 
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The  great  problem  of  the  Christian  church  is  not  the 
problem  of  any  one  race  or  of  any  one  class  of  people, 
nor  of  any  one  set  of  economic  or  social  problems.  Were 
it  any  one  of  these,  we  may  be  sure  that  our  Lord 
would  have  made  reference  to  it  when  he  gave  his  last 
instructions  to  the  church.  We  know  well  that  then, 
speaking  the  thing  that  was  uppermost  in  his  heart  and 
that  he  believed  should  be  fundamental  in  the  view  and 
feeling  of  the  Christian  church,  he  simply  told  his  people 
that  he  desired  their  chief  aim  to  be  to  make  known  to 
the  whole  world  the  gospel  that  he  had  given  to  them. 
He  seemed  to  have  believed  that  the  church  that  would 
have  that  fundamental  aim,  and  that  would  possess  the 
spirit  that  would  lead  it  to  attempt  to  realize  that  aim, 
would  be  able  to  deal  with  all  these  other  problems  as  the 
secondary  problems  which  in  his  view  they  were.  The 
great  work  of  the  Christian  church  as  he  conceived  it  was 
the  work  of  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  I  suppose 
one  may  assume  that  we  are  all  agreed  in  believing  this 
to  be  still  the  great  and  primary  work  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Given  therefore  this  problem  on  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  the  resources  that  are  available  in  this  Stin- 
day-school  movement,  it  is  an  easy  and  a  rather  entic- 
ing thing  to  endeavor  to  figure  out  the  solution. 

There  are  thirteen  million  people  enlisted  in  this 
Sunday-school  movement.  If  we  could  have  one  out  of 
every  one  thousand  of  this  great  host,  it  would  give  us 
an  army  of  thirteen  thousand  additional  missionaries. 
Thirteen  thousand  additional  missionaries,  adequately 
supplied  with  the  native  helpers  whom  they  would  need, 
could  reach,  it  is  alleged  by  experienced  missionaries, 
say,  one  hundred  thousand  human  beings  apiece  in  the 
course  of  a  generation.  This  would  enable  these  thir- 
teen thousand  missionaries  to  reach  more  than  the  entire 
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non-Christian  world.  That  is  leaving  out  of  sight  alto- 
gether the  fact  that  we  now  have  on  the  missionary 
field  an  agency  large  enough,  probably,  to  secure  in  one 
generation  the  evangelization  of  one  third  the  heathen 
world.  And  if  this  same  army  would  provide  an  average 
of  two  cents  a  week  from  each  member  of  it  toward  the 
expense  of  this  gteat  campaign,  we  should  have  in  all 
a  sum  of  $13,000,000  —  more  than  twice  the  entire 
contribution  of  the  whole  .Protestant  church  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  the  work  of  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  non-Christian  world  to-day,  a  sum  adequate 
to  maintain  the  thirteen  thousand  missionaries  who 
would  be  sent,  and  all  the  expense  of  the  propaganda 
which  they  would  carry  on.  It  is  easily  feasible,  there- 
fore, for  the  Sunday-school  movement  alone,  b}'  an 
average  contribution  of  two  cents  per  week  from  each 
member  of  it  and  of  one  man  from  every  one  thousand 
of  its  membership,  to  furnish  the  effective  means  to  ac- 
complish the  entire  evangelization  of  the  non-Christian 
world  in  one  generation. 

It  may  be  that  some  will  say  that  they  grant  readily 
that  this  is  a  glorious  vision,  but  that  they  cannot  think 
of  it  as  otherwise  than  as  chimerical  and  **  visionary." 
But  may  we  not  remind  ourselves  that  in  our  Christian 
vocabular>^  a  visionary  thing  is  not  an  impossible  thing. 
There  are  already  many  Sunday-schools  that  have  fur- 
nished more  than  one  out  of  every  thousand  ot  their 
membership  for  the  world's  evangelization,  that  are 
already  giving  more  than  two  cents  per  week  per  mem- 
ber toward  that  end.  All  that  would  be  necessarv  would 
be  just  for  us  to  secure  from  the  whole  Sunday-school 
field  what  wc  arc  already  securing  from  many  individ- 
ual schools.  I  can  imagine  that  some  are  siiying  that 
while  they  assent  to  the  glory  of  this  ideal  and  are  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  it  might  be  possible  of  realization, 
they  still  think  that  the  proposition  is  prej)osterous,  to 
lay  this  duty,  which  ought  to  lie  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
entire  Christian  church,  upon  the  Sunday-school  alone. 
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When  you  believe  a  thing  to  be  very  desirable,  when 
you  not  alone  feel  it  to  be  very  desirable,  but  know  it  to 
be  absolutely  essential  to  the  life  of  the  world,  and  when 
you  see  that  the  agency  which  ought  to  be  doing  the 
thing  is  not  doing  it,  what  can  you  say  against  the  propo- 
sition that  the  great  Christian  agency  which  has  it  in 
its  power  should  arise  and  do  the  undone  duty?  And 
not  alone  do  I  say  in  reply  to  the  proposition  that  it  is 
preposterous  to  lay  this  on  the  Sunday-school  move- 
ment, that  it  ought  to  be  laid  there  because  it  is  not 
done  by  any  one  else,  but  I  ask  you  what  the  Sunday- 
school  movement  is  but  the  church  itself  in  two  par- 
ticular aspects,  —  the  church  on  the  aggressive  for  the 
souls  of  the  unreached  men  and  children  of  the  world, 
and  the  church  in  its  plasticity,  in  the  days  of  its  infancy, 
taking  form  for  the  days  that  are  to  come.  And  just  so 
far  as  the  Sunday-school  movement  is  the  church  ag- 
gressively at  work  to  meet  a  human  need,  and  is  the 
church  plastic  for  the  days  to  come,  just  so  far,  it  seems 
to  me,  must  we  lay  the  missionary  responsibility  down 
upon  it.  If  the  missionary  responsibility  is  not  a 
fundamental  and  essential  and  pervasive  responsibility 
of  the  Sunday-school  movement,  then  this  movement 
has  no  responsibility  at  all. 

I  believe  this,  in  the  first  place,  because  of  our  debt 
to  those  whom  we  are  molding  in  this  movement. 
We  owe  to  every  one  who  comes  under  the  influence  of 
the  Sunday-school  movement  the  best  Christian  educa- 
tion. No  education  is  Christian  but  the  best.  And 
that  is  not  alone  a  certain  amount  of  biblical  instruction 
but  a  certain  amount  of  biblical  instruction  with  a  very 
definite  end  in  view,  viz.,  a  full  Christian  character  and 
full  Christian  service.  There  is  no  instruction  in  the 
Word  of  Gqd  that  is  not  also  an  instruction  in  the  work 
of  God.  Our  Lord  never  attempted  to  dissociate  the 
two.  In  the  training  of  his  disciples,  from  time  to  time, 
he  sent  them  out  from  his  instruction  that  they  might 
go  and  test  what  they  had  learned,  in  contact  with  men. 
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And  he  himself  niade  it  fundamental  in  his  doctrine 
that  no  man  could  enter  his  Father's  home  who  did  not  do 
his  Father's  work.  And  the  effort  to  teach  the  Word  of 
God  to  multitudes  of  children  and  young  men  and  wo- 
men is  an  absolutely  futile  effort  unless  we  combine  with 
it  a  training  of  these  multitudes  also  in  the  work  of  God. 

No  man  has  the  gospel  for  himself  who  does  not  have 
it  as  a  missionary  deposit.  The  gospel  is  not  a  personal 
possession  which  I  get  from  a  Saviour  who  saves  me  and 
therefore  could  save  the  world.  The  gospel  is  some- 
thing which  I  have  from  a  Saviour  who  saves  me  because 
he  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  And  no  one  of  us  has  the 
Saviour  except  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  And  just  as 
we  can  have  no  gospel  at  all  in  any  real  and  living  sense 
until  we  have  it  in  its  missionary  conception,  so  we  can- 
not keep  any  gosj)el  except  as  a  missionary  trust.  There 
was  never  yet  a  Christian  church  that  was  guilty  of 
malfeasance  in  its  Christian  duty.  It  may  have  held 
the  Christian  doctrine  but  it  was  no  Christian  church. 
He  that  doeth  the  will  of  God,  he  it  is  that  loveth 
God.  And  the  Saviour  cares  little  for  any  other  evi- 
dence of  love  that  is  not  substantiated  by  this.  "  He 
that  keepeth  my  commandments,  he  it  is  that  loveth 
me. 

We  shall  bring  this  great  Sunday-school  movement 
under  a  perfect  upas  tree  unless  we  ally  it  closely 
and  inseparably  to  the  great,  evangelistic,  aggressive 
effort  to  make  Jesus  Christ  known  to  the  whole  world. 
And  we  owe  it  to  these  children  whom  we  train  in  these 
schools  to  bring  them  under  the  inspiration  and  under 
the  moral  uplift,  under  the  ideals,  the  stories  of  hen)- 
ism  and  j)ictures  of  courage,  which  missions  provide. 
We  are  now  writing  a  book  of  Acts  as  real  and  canoni- 
cal as  any  book  of  Acts  ever  written.  Any  education 
of  the  children  of  the  church  is  faulty  and  not  fair  to 
them  that  does  not  incorporate  in  it  the  influence  draw- 
ing these  children  under  the  mighty  spell  of  Christ's 
I>uq)ose  to  evangelize  the  whole  world. 
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We  owe  it  not  alone  to  the  children  in  our  Sunday- 
schools,  who  deserve  from  us  the  best  education  which 
is  inseparable  from  the  missionary  spirit  and  intelli- 
j^ence;  we  owe  it  also  to  the  church,  that  the  children 
of  the  church  should  have  the  best  education.  We 
have  in  our  hands  to-day  in  the  Sunday-school  the 
church  of  to-morrow.  What  we  complain  of  in  the 
church  of  to-day  we  can  rectify  in  the  church  of  to- 
morrow that  is  in  our  hands  for  its  molding.  If  now 
in  the  days  of  its  beginning  we  stunt  the  missionary 
activity  of  the  church,  and  distort  the  conceptions  of 
the  Christian  life  which  ought  to  rule  in  the  church  that 
is  to  come,  can  we  expect  that  fifteen  or  twenty  years  from 
now,  when  these  minds  shall  have  hardened  and  these 
lives  have  taken  form,  we  can  give  the  missionary  impulse 
and  ideal  to  them?  What  we  want  the  church  of  the 
next  generation  to  be  in  its  missionary  activity  we  must 
make  that  church  as  we  have  it  now  under  our  control 
in  the  young  people's  societies  and  Sunday-schools  of 
our  day. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  bound  to  ally  this  move- 
ment to  the  missionary  enterprise  more  closely  still, 
not  only  for  the  children's  sake  and  the  church's  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  world.  I  am  very  well  aware,  my 
friends,  that  your  assent  to  what  I  have  said  before  will 
hinge  very  closely  on  the  warmth  of  your  sympathy 
and  the  passion  of  your  love  for  the  great  work  for  which 
Jesus  Christ  died.  If  the  gospel  in  its  universal  aspect 
has  no  such  grip  upon  our  own  lives,  if  Christ  to  us  is  oiu* 
little  ixjrsonal  Saviour  and  not  the  Saviour  of  all  man- 
kind, we  can  lightly  brush  aside  the  obligations  that 
rest  upon  us  for  the  sake  of  the  child  and  the  church  to 
ally  ourselves  to  the  movement  for  the  evangelization 
of  the  world.  But  if  you  and  I  to-night  feel  toward 
this  world  as  our  Lord  felt  to  it,  and  look  out  uixjn 
it  with  the  eyes  with  which  he  looked  out  upon  it,  then 
we  shall  see  that  for  the  world's  sake  we  must  ally  this 
great  movement,  which  in  itself  is  capable  of  the  world's 
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evangelization,  with  this  great  purpose  which  Jesus  had 
last  on  his  heart  and  first  in  his  thought. 

I  think  of  the  thousand  millions  of  suffering  and  sin- 
ning men,  women  and  children  for  whom  Jesus  Christ 
died,  who  now,  nineteen  hundred  years  since  he  came 
to  the  world,  are  in  ignorance  of  that  Saviour  who  is  theirs 
as  he  is  ours  or  he  is  not  ours  at  all.  I  ask  you  to  think 
of  the  world's  needs  not  alone'in  such  arithmetical  terms 
as  these.  What  Mr.  Murch  has  said  gives  one  a  little 
insight  into  the  terrible  moral  need  of  the  world.  This 
is  no  place  to  speak  of  it  in  detail.  I  only  ask  you  to 
recall  the  simple  fact  that  Christianity  is  the  only  religion 
in  the  world  that  has  forbidden  polygamy.  I  do  not 
see  what  Christian  men  and  women  should  need  to  have 
said  to  them  more  than  that,  to  bring  home  vividly  to 
their  consciences  the  world's  claim  upon  them  for  the 
gospel  of  the  Saviour  of  the  whole  world  and  chiefly  of 
the  women  of  the  world.  There  are  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  people  where  no  man's  voice  is  lifted  in  prayer 
for  his  mother  or  his  wife  or  his  daughter,  a  thousand 
millions  of  our  human  creatures,  with  500,000,000  wo- 
men and  girls  among  them,  barred  by  their  sex  from  all 
welcome  to  the  highest  things.  And  consider  also  the 
fathomless  si:)iritual  need  of  the  world. 

Let  us  look  back  across  the  nineteen  hundred  years, 
and  refresh  our  mind  regarding  our  fundamental  Chris- 
tian convictions.  If  it  was  necessary*  that  Christ  should 
die  there  for  us  and  should  have  spoken  the  word  that 
has  come  to  us  in  order  that  we  might  know  our  Father 
again  and  find  our  way  back  to  Him,  is  it  not  equally 
necessar\'  that  the  whole  world  should  have  the  message 
given  to  it  ?  And  by  as  much  as  he  is  preached  to  us, 
and  we  know  that  he  is  our  life  and  our  only  life,  by  so 
much  are  we  under  obligation  to  share  those  things  which 
cannot  be  elsc^where  found  in  this  world,  with  the  whole 
world  of  men  and  women  and  little  children,  for  whom 
he  lived  and  died.  The  world  itself  is  waiting  fur  the 
realization,  bv  such  a  force*  as  this,  of  its  missionary  dutv. 
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The  thing  I  appeal  for  to-night  is  not  for  any  partial 
recognition  of  that  duty.  It  is  not  that  simply  now  and 
then,  in  our  Sunday-school  lessons,  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  missionary  enterprise.  It  is  not  even  that 
this  great  movement  should  be  used  as  it  has  not  yet 
been  used  as  an  educational  missionary  force.  I  am 
pleading  that  some  day  —  some  time  the  day  will  come 
when  this  great  movement  shall  be  tied  to  its  proper 
destiny,  and  we  shall  recognize  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
tutorial  system,  or  a  scheme  for  imparting  certain  ideas 
to  the  Christian  church,  but  that  God  means  it  to  be 
a  great  agency  to  be  closely  compacted  and  then  hurled 
against  the  great  problem  of  the  church,  —  the  evangeli- 
zation of  the  world. 

Many  of  you  to-night  know  from  your  own  experience 
that  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
incipient  church  that  we  call  the  Sunday-school.  Those 
missionaries  who  have  gone  out  have  gone  because  of 
the  influences  that  touched  their  lives  here.  What  sent 
Chalmers  to  the  South  Sea?  His  call  came  when  he 
was  a  little  lad  in  his  Scotch  Sunday-school.  If  we  are 
going  to  get  the  missionaries  necessary  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world,  it  will  be  because  here  in  these 
plastic  days  the  call  comes  to  their  eager,  plastic  hearts. 
Do  you  suppose  that  we  can  ever  get  the  church  to  give 
what  is  necessary  for  the  world's  evangelization  by  tak- 
ing it  when  it  is  hardened  in  its  habits  of  giving? 

We  have  it  in  our  power  in  this  matter  to  fulfill  or  to 
frustrate  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  hojx?  that  whoever  plans  the  next  convention  will 
see  to  it  that  one-half  day  is  given  to  discussing  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  this  great  army  is  to  be  set  about 
its  i^roper  task  and  allied  to  its  great  and  unescap- 
able  duty.  How  few  of  our  schools  have  missionary 
lessons  at  all!  By  such  lessons,  and  by  missionary 
prayer  and  missionary  meetings  and  missionary  Sunday- 
school  books  and  missionary  news  items,  and  by  or- 
ganizing our  Sunday-schools  as  missionary  societies,  as 
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the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
require  their  schools  to  be  organized,  we  must  bring  the 
day  when  this  great  movement  shall  be  tied  to  the 
great  missionary  movement. 

I  am  only  concerned,  however,  that  in  the  last  hours  of 
this  convention  we  should  perceive  the  great  truth. 
This  is  not  a  mere  educational  movement.  No  living 
movement  can  ever  continue  a  mere  educational  move- 
ment. This  is  a  movement  for  the  creation  of  real  Chris- 
tian character.  No  character  is  really  Christian  until 
its  sympathies  go  out  as  widely  as  Christ's,  into  the 
whole  world.  This  is  a  great  movement  for  Christian 
service.  No  service  is  Christian  that  does  not  realize  as 
its  dominant  rule  the  last  command  of  our  Lord.  We 
have  got  to  realize  this  as  a  living  and  controlling 
principle  in  our  work. 

One  of  the  last  speeches  that  I  heard  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  make  was  in  Exeter  Hall,  when, 
speaking  to  a  great  gathering  of  students,  he  said  that 
one  of  the  most  marvelous  things  in  Christianity,  to 
him,  was  in  the  way  in  which  God  had  been  willing  to 
place  in  the  control  of  his  people  the  fulfillment  of  his 
own  great  command,  and  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  died  adequately  to  save  the  whole  world,  had 
made  the  communication  of  the  knowledge  of  that  fact 
to  the  world,  not  a  matter  of  his  own  will,  but  of  the  will 
of  those  who  loved  him,  and  who  called  him  Ix)rd. 

.Oh,  that  here  to-night  we  might  discern  that  the  time 
has  come  to  break  out  of  the  swaddling  bands  of  petty 
conception  that  hedge  in  our  ideals  of  Christian  activity, 
to  pierce  right  through  all  the  limitations  that  wall  us  in 
from  the  great  Christian  duty,  to  rise  up  into  the  clear 
conception  that  what  God  has  brought  us  together  for, 
what  he  has  given  us  sympathy  and  coherence  and  co- 
operative fellowship  for,  is  that  he  may  make  us  a 
great  army  to  go  out  and  conquer  the  whole  world,  and 
now  in  this  generation  to  obey  that  last  command  oi 
his,  that  will  never  be  obeyed  at  all  unless  it  is  obeyed  in 
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some  one  generation,  — "  Preach  my  gospel  to  every 
creature."  "  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  both  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  Samaria  and  unto  the  uttermost  partB 
of  the  earth." 

Those  were  the  last  words  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
spoke.  May  they  be  the  words  that  we  carry  away 
from  this  convention.  And  if  that  was  first  in  his  heart 
at  the  last,  woe  betide  us  if  we  place  it  not  first  in  our 
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From  out  the  silence  of  the  century  now  closed  comes 
a  message  to  the  Sunday-school  men  and  women  of  this 
new  century.  That  message  is  suggested  by  what  is 
held  in  my  hand. 

Here,  carefully  kept  and  passed  on  through  four 
generations,  is  the  hammer  actually  used  one  hundred 
years  ago  by  the  pioneer  of  modem  missions,  — -  the 
"  consecrated  cobbler,"  —  William  Carey. 

The  mere  sight  of 
a  relic  belonging  to 
such  a  man  stirs  our 
thoughts  and  awak- 


^ 


We  think  of  it  in 
relation  to  the  great 
missionary  educa- 
liiinist  whose  hands 
once  held  ^  it,  ■  and 
who,  in  the  I^orth- 
ampt  on  shire  village 
of  Haekleton,  la- 
bored with  it  at  his  cobbler's  last ;  and,  so  thinking,  we 
see  in  it  a  deeper  significance  than  is  at  first  apparent. 
We  do  not  regard  it  as  a  fetish.  It  is  a  symbol. 
Reading  the  records  of  history,  you  will  find  that  alike 
in  the  rise  of  reh.;ions  the  propagation  of  reform  and 
the  building  up  ot  great  nations,  there  has  always  been 
a  man  with  a  hammer  a  "  man  sent  from  Goil  "  to  be 
the  kingly  leadtr 

In  the  heroic  agt  of  Jewish  story,  the  "  leader  bfild 
and  brave  granted  to  the  nation  was  Judas,  suniarned 
Maccabaius  iiteralh  '  the  hammerer."  —  the  rt-sistless 
conqucnir  of  all  Uk.s  and  saviour  <)f  his  race.  In  the 
dark  Middle  Ages,  when  Eurojte  was  threatened  with 
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the  slavery  of  superstition,  the  man  "  with  the  ham- 
mer "  arose,  and  Martin  Luther,  having  nailed  up  his 
theses  of  belief,  hammered  at  the  fetters  of  tyranny  till 
he  broke  them  asunder,  and  then,  defying  the  hierarchy 
of  Rome,  he  led  a  continent  into  the  liberty  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Both  the  great  nations  represented  in  this 
assembly  have  been  chiefly  molded  by  their  **  hammer 
men."  Britain  has  had  her  long  succession  of  rulers 
and  statesmen,  from  Alfred  the  Great  to  William  Ewart 
Gladstone.  To  America  also  has  been  given  a  magni- 
ficent line  of  Maccabaeans,  like  the  Puritans,  whose 
anvil  was  Plymouth  Rock;  like  George  Washington, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  that  dauntless  stalwart  of  to-day, 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  kingdom  of  God  has  been 
established  largely  by  the  men  with  the  hammer.  Wil- 
liam Carey  was  only  one  in  a  noble  army  of  strong, 
God-sent  leaders,  from  the  days  of  Elijah  to  those  of 
St.  Paul,  and  from  Augustine  to  Charles  Haddon  Spur- 
geon.  This  convention  is  meeting  here  now,  because, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  Robert  Raikes 
crudely  hammered  into  shape  'the  splendid  mechanism 
of  the  Sunday-school.  My  plea  at  the  outset  of  our 
gatherings  is  that  we  shall  bring  ourselves  into  the  true 
line  of  succession.  Theories,  methods  and  schemes, 
many  and  varied  and  up-to-date,  will  be  here  discussed; 
but  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  of  far  more  value  than 
all  equipment  is  the  character,  the  quality  of  the  men 
and  women  who  do  the  work. 

Machinery  may  become  obsolete,  but  manhood  is 
never  out  of  date. 

The  Toronto  Convention  will  prove  its  worth  by  the 
helj^  it  gives  in  making  better  teachers.  Here  we  touch 
the  very  heart  of  our  present-day  problem,  and  I  desire 
at  the  outset  to  sound  this  as  a  keynote  of  the  convention. 
To-day,  as  always,  the  Sunday-school  supremely  needs 
the  man  with  the  hammer.  Whether  or  not  we  echo 
the  ])rayer  of  Robert  Browning's  Paracelsus,  **  Make 
no  more  giants,    God,"   at  least  we  add    our  "  Amen  ** 
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to  the  second  petition,  "  Elevate  the  race  **;  which, 
being  interpreted  for  our  sphere  of  service,  means, 
**  Lord,  put  more  iron  into  the  blood  of  the  men  and 
women  laboring  for  young  j^eople.  Deepen  all  that 
makes  for  strong,  holy  character.  Move  thy  Church 
to  set  aside  her  best  and  sturdiest  sons  and  daughters 
for  this  noble  task ;  and  move  those  already  engaged  in 
it  to  realize  its  high  honor  and  to  devote  their  best 
powers  to  its  fulfillment."  We  must  "  magnify  the 
office,"  and  show  to  Christians,  young  and  old,  that  there 
is  no  position  upon  which  God  has  placed  greater  dignity 
than  that  of  a  Christian  teacher. 

You  perhaps  noted  just  now  that  I  said  "  men  and 
women."  Literally,  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  there 
is  danger  in  trusting  a  hammer  to  the  hands  of  a  woman, 
as  the  experiment  is  more  likely  to  result  in  bruised 
fingers  than  in  driven  nails!  But  **  a  fig  for  tradition  " 
when  we  come  to  the  real  thing.  I  believe  that  I  shall 
carry  with  me  the  judgment  of  every  one  in  this  audience 
in  affirming  that  when  the  historian  of  the  Sunday- 
school  movement  desires  rightly  to  estimate  the  forces 
that  have  molded  young  life,  he  will  have  to  give  a 
foremost  place  to  the  influence  of  that  vast  company  of 
women  who  have  dedicated  their  powers  and  their  lives 
to  the  work  of  the  Sunday-school .  The  greatest  teacher, 
after  all,  is  the  motherlikc  woman. 

You  read  now  my  hammer  parable.  The  totality  of 
gifts  and  i)owers  in  a  man  or  woman,  like  this  hammer 
lying  alone,  means  weight;  and  whep,  above  and  be- 
hind these  powers,  there  is  a  regal  will,  controlling 
and  wielding  them,  like  the  man  behind  the  ham- 
mer, then  that  weight  becomes  force.  We  have  need, 
therefore,  to  recognize  that  the  work  of  the  teacher 
calls  for  the  highest  use  of  the  forces  with  which  God 
has  intrusted  us. 

Nor  does  the  symbol  a])ply  to  ourselves  alone.  Carey 
and  his  hammer  have  a  message  also  concerning  the 
virk   we   attempt   to   do.     What   higher    aim   has  any 
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Christian  teacher  than  to  bring  his  scholars  into  living 
oneness  with  "  the  strong  Son  of  Grod,"  and  so  to  develop 
their  "  hammer  "  qualities,  and  help  in  building  up  a 
sturdy  Christian  character? 

Ix)ok  now  a  little  more  into  the  detail  of  the  hammer 
message.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  hammer? 
Place  this  or  any  other  hammer  in  the  hands  of  a  nor- 
mally healthy  and  lively  member  of  a  primary  or  junior 
class;  leave  the  urchin  to  roam  at  will  through  your 
drawing-room,  and,  both  speedily  and  effectively,  one 
function  of  the  hammer  will  be  demonstrated.  The 
primitive  instincts  of  that  child  will  strongly  assert 
themselves,  and  seeing  within  its  reach  a  variety  of 
breakable  articles,  something  will  have  to  go,  and  you 
will  gain  an  original  if  startling  lesson  from  your  **  child 
study  "  by  learning  that  the  hammer  can  be  used  for 
breaking  up. 

I.  It  breaks  up.  I  want  to  speak  a  word  for  that 
primitive  instinct.  The  hammer  power  of  a  man  must 
at  times  be  used  in  breaking  up  what  is  wrong,  and  in 
beating  down  the  powers  of  sin  when  they  oppose  the 
progress  of  righteousness.  It  were  folly  to  suppose 
that  a  reform  could  be  effected  simply  by  fighting  what 
was  evil ;  yet  were  it  equal  folly  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
ever\'^  true  reformer  must  at  times  be  ready  to  war 
against  sin. 

In  order  that  we  might  be  men,  God  made  us  free. 
When  pope,  church  or  government  seeks  to  bind  Crod's 
truth  in  chains,  or  to  put  fetters  upon  conscience,  there 
is  only  one  thing  that  you  as  a  freed  man  of  Jesus  Christ 
can  do;  no  whining,  no  ])arloy,  but.  grasping  your 
hammer  with  both  hands,  lift  it  high,  and,  when  you 
sec  the  chains,  smash  them!  That  is  a  Christian  axiom. 
"I  am  ever  a  fighter  "  needs  to  be  the  motto  of  the  true 
teacher.  If  you  are  the  friend  of  Christ,  you  are  the 
foe  of  sin,  and  if  you  are  to  guard  the  young  you  must 
be  f(x?s  of  their  foes.  Your  scholars  should  know  where 
you  stand  on  the  great  moral  questions  of  the  age.     The 
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hammer-power  of  every  man  and  woman  here  must  at 
least  be  directed  against  the  modem  trinity  of  iniquity 
in  the  crying  evils  of  gambling,  impurity  and  the  liquor 
traffic.  Woe  to  the  man  or  people  losing  the  power 
to  be  angry  at  sin!  Woe  to  those  who  never  protest 
against  wickedness  in  order  to  witness  for  their  Lord! 
There  are  occasions  when  we  dare  not  be  silent,  because 
silence  would  be  cowardice,  and  when  we  dare  not  keep 
out  of  the  fighting  ranks,  because  non-resistance  would 
be  criminal. 

"  No,  we  must  fight  if  wc  would  reign: 
Increase  our  courage,  Ix)rd!  " 

But  hear  again  the  parable  of  the  hammer! 

II.  It  drives  home.  What  is  a  teacher?  He  is  a 
driver-home  of  truth.  In  this  age  of  hustle  and  rush  we 
are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  definition.  The  danger 
besets  us  in  our  own  reading  and  thinking,  as  well  as  in 
our  work.  We  take  our  religion  in  snippets.  We  are 
often  so  occupied  in  tapping  tin  tacks  that  we  are  losing 
the  power  of  driving  home  bolts.  To  be  r.rtensive,  we 
must  be  intensive.  The  man  who  strongly  influences 
his  fellows  is  he  who  can  say,  not  "  These  many  things 
I  attempt,"  but,  '*  This  one  thing  I  do."  Of  some 
teachers  it  may  be  affirmed  that  if  they  taught  less, 
they  would  teach  more.  A  slice  of  bread  digested  is 
more  strengthening  than  a  loaf  swallowed. 

But  turn  to  the  figure  of  the  hammer.  Let  William 
Carey  himself  stand  for  us  as  the  typical  man  who  drove 
truth  home.  He  was  not  simply  a  missionary  in  the 
sense  of  being  an  evangelist,  but  he  was  a  great  teacher. 
He  hammered  better  than  he  knew.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  discuss  how  far  the  work  at  his  last  possibly 
helped  to  mold  his  character;  but  his  real  hammering 
was  of  another  kind.     In  persistency  was  his  power. 

Not  long  since  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  William  Carey's 
country  and  stood  in  the  very  shed  where  the  great 
missionary  toiled  as  a  cobbler. 
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There,  in  his  solitude  at  Hackleton,  he  dreamed  his 
dreams,  saw  divine  visions,  and  learned  something  of 
the  vastness  of  God's  plans.  The  truths  discerned  were 
not  many,  but  they  were  great.  They  may  be  stated 
thus:  I,  God's  love  is  not  for  a  tribe,  but  for  a  world. 
2.  Divine  "  election  "  is  to  service.  3.  The  greatness 
of  redemption  consists  not  in  what  a  church  is  saved 
JTotn,  but  in  what  it  is  saved  unlo. 

These  were  the  truths  for  William  Carey  to  drive 
home,  first  in  his  own  consciousness,  and  then  into  that 
of  the  church.  And  the  hammerer  hammered  on. 
None  near  him  in  that  little  country  village  could  under- 
stand the  immeasurable  ]X)wer  of  these  truths;  kinsmen 
and  acquaintance  stood  afar  off,  but  the  hammerer 
hammered  on.  At  length,  some  one  heard  and  heeded, 
and  they  said,  "  The  music  of  heaven  is  in  these  hammer 
notes."  Though  the  world  scoffed  at  the  "  madman," 
a  few  of  Christ's  folk,  by  their  gifts,  helped  to  make  his 
dreams  a  reality,  and  at  length  he  left  England  for  India. 
And  there  the  hammerer  hammered  on.  In  a  life  of 
rare  and  heroic  sacrifice,  through  "  peril,  toil  and  pain 
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he  climbed  the  steep  ascent  of  heaven  ";  and,  right  up 
to  the  hour  of  his  translation,  still  the  hammerer  ham- 
mered on.  Then  God  himself  took  up  the  truths  his 
servant  had  so  persistently  proclaimed,  and  sounded 
them  forth  upon  his  trumpet,  making  them  the  evangel 
of  the  century;  and  their  divine  music  rings  out  again 
in  our  ears  to-day:  love!  serve!  save!  They  are  the 
watchwords  of  the  Christian  church,  and  alone  by  loy- 
alty to  them  will  the  followers  of  Jesus  win  the  world 
for  God  and  his  Christ.  Here,  then,  was  the  triumph  of 
a  teacher  content  to  drive  home  two  or  three  great 
truths.     "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

But  the  noblest  function  of  the  hammer  is  this: 

III.  It  gives  shape.  When  visiting  Carey's  coimtry 
I  was  deeply  interested  in  being  taken  through  a  modem 
shoe  factory,  where  apparently  everything  was  done  by 
up-to-date  machinery.  In  one  room,  however,  seeing 
individual  workmen  with  their  hammers  doing  something 
at  the  shoes,  I  said  to  the  master  of  the  factory,  who 
was  showing  me  round,  "  There  is  something,  then, 
that  machinery  cannot  manage?  "  He  answered  with 
a  significance  wider  and  deeper  than  he  imagined,  "  No; 
we  still  need  men  for  the  finer  work  of  shaping  and  per- 
fecting." 

"  Which  thing  is  an  allegory."  God  still  needs  men 
for  shaping  and  perfecting,  and  he  has  intrusted  his 
work  not  to  angels,  but  to  men.  I  do  not  know  any 
higher  reward  to  be  coveted  by  us  than  the  knowledge 
that,  through  our  dedicated  powers  we  have  been 
enabled  to  give  direction  and  sha|)e  to  the  lives  of  the 
young  I'K^ople  under  our  care.  It  is  this  positive  side 
of  our  service  that  must  ever  be  kej^t  before  us.  A 
Christian  teacher  will  be  known  by  what  he  has  builded 
up  rather  than  by  what  he  has  overthrown.  If  we 
would  help  in  molding  men,  then,  there  are  at  least 
four  things  we  must  endeavor  to  do. 

I.  Teach  the  yt^ung  people  the  supremacy  of  char- 
acter.     We    need   not  decry  creeds  if    they   are  living 
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expressions  of  faith ;  but,  in  the  last  analysis,  Christ  spells 
character. 

2.  Teach  them  that  Christ's  men  and  women  must  be 
good  citizens.  "  The  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto 
leaven."  A  Christian's  faith  should  be  a  redemptive 
force.  The  world  condemns  political  Christians,  but 
it  sorely  stands  in  need  of  Christian  politicians. 

3.  Teach  the  rights  of  the  individual  conscience.  Re- 
ligion is  never  vital  until-it  becomes  a  matter  of  personal 
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conviction.  Its  strength  consists  in  the  relationship 
of  each  disciple  to  his  Lord.  Freedom  for  the  individual 
conscience  is  essential  to  Christianity.  Liberty  is  the 
only  atmosphere  in  which  manhood  breathes  and  grows; 
and  priestcraft  can  never  be  tolerated  by  those  who  can 
say,  '"  Wc  have  seen  the  Lord." 

4,  Teach  them  the  glory  of  service.  A  notion  or 
tnith,  however  intrinsically  fine,  enervates  unless  it  Is 
trnnslatcd  into  action.  "  What  shall  we  do  with  these 
silver  images  found  in  yonder  cathedral?  "  was  the  ques- 
tion put  to  Oliver  Cromwell  by  some  of  his  soldiers. 
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**  Melt  them  down,"  he  replied;  *'  and  turn  them  into 
ctirrent  coin  that  shall  be  sent  about  the  world  doing 
good,  as  the  Apostles  themselves  were  sent."  Only 
by  service  rendered  "  in  His  name  "  can  we  make  His 
truth  to  become  a  current  coin.  Teach,  therefore,  that 
character  is  supreme;  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  must 
"  behave  as  citizens  worthily  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  "; 
that  every  man  has  liberty  of  approach  to  the  Redeemer; 
that  all  power  gained  from  him  is  to  be  used  for  the 
service  of  others ;  and  then  your  teaching  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  molding  force  in  the  life  of  your  scholars.  "  Fi- 
nally, my  brethren,"  if  you  would  use  your  hammer- 
power  in  destroying  sin\s  power,  if  into  human  lives 
you  would  drive  home  divine  truths,  if  you  would  shape 
human  characters  in  the  image  of  the  Christ,  then  "  be 
strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might." 
Your  Lord  liveth.  Your  King  reigneth.  His  victory 
is  yours.  *'  Therefore,  be  ye  steadfast,  unmovable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  T^rd,  forasmuch  as 
ye  know  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 
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C.  R.  BLACKALL,  D.D. 


T|[E  Sunday-school  exposition, 
in  connection  with  the  Toronto 
International  Convention,  must 
be  differentiated  wholly  from 
everything  in  the  commercial 
line  that  preceded  it,  because 
from  inception  to  close  it  was 
the  working  out  of  a  Sunday- 
school  educational  ideal.  The 
plan  was  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive, with  due  regard  for  every 
exhibitor,  hence  there  was  no 
contentious  bartering  for  loca- 
c.  R.  BiACKALL,  D.D.  tion  or  space,  no  unseemly  rival- 

ries by  competing  publishers, 
and  no  complaint  first  or  last  that  any  one  was  given 
pR'ferencc  over  another.  Following  months  of  prepara- 
tion, the  exjwjsition  was  completed  and  opened  to  the 
public  ;Lt  the  time  announced,  Wednesday  aft«moon, 
preceding  the  convention  and  continued  uninterruptedly 
until  the  close,  on  the  Tuesday  evening  following.  Dr. 
C.  A.  Risk,  of  Toronto,  was  chairman  of  the  local  com- 
mittee on  exhibits. 

The  ex]K)sition  was  in  three  distinct  sections.  At  the 
St.  James  Cathedral  schoolhouse  was  a  striking  disjilay- 
of  Sunday-school  periodicals  issued  in  the  states  and 
Canada,  the  output  for  a  year  aggregating  the  enormous 
quantity  of  nearly  five  hundred  millions  of  copies.  This 
was  sup])lcmented  by  the  state  papers,  grou]>ed  by 
themselves;  a  portrayal  by  samples  of  printed  matter 
showing  methods  of  conducting  Sunday-school  work 
in  several  states,  and  bird's-eye  views  of  normal  work, 
including  diplomas  and  other  material.  Here,  also, 
were  maps  and  charts  and    biblical  pictures  in  great 
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variety,  one  feature  being  original  drawings  by  leading 
artists  for  Sunday-school  periodicals.  To  these,  again, 
were  added  an  extensive  missionary  display,  including 
working  material  for  the  home  and  foreign  fields,  from 
the  various  denominational  organijsations,  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  and  the  Young  People's 
societies. 

The  most  attractive  feature,  however,  was  six  large 
and  fine  oil  paintings  kindly  loaned  by  the  Hon.  John 
Wanamaker.  In  the  same  building,  and  forming  a 
second  section,  was  the  department  of  manual  work, 
ably  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Morse  Hodge, 
D.D.,  of  Columbia  College,  who  lectured  several  times 
each  day  to  the  throngs  who  were  in  attendance.  To 
most  of  the  visitors  this  department  was  a  revelation. 

The  immense  basement  of  Massey  Hall  was  utilized 
for  the  third  or  general  section  of  the  exposition. 
Everything  was  done  to  make  the  vast  lecture  room 
especially  attractive  and  brilliant,  neither  j^ains  nor 
expense  being  spared  to  this  end.  Across  the  entire 
front  end  was  the  finest  historical  Sunday-school  display 
ever  sho^Ti,  most  of  the  material  being,  for  safety,  in 
glass  cases.  Dr.  E.  W.  Rice,  of  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union,  who  planned  and  arranged  this  exhibit, 
was  personally  in  charge.  Across  the  entire  opposite 
end  of  the  hall  was  a  beautiful  exhibit  by  the  Providence 
Lithograph  Company,  consisting  of  forty  fine,  large  oil 
p)aintings  illustrating  the  life  of  Christ,  with  numen^us 
►other  artistic   productions   for  the   Sunday-school. 

Along  one  side  of  the  hall  were  several  exhibits  of 
Bibles,  in  great  variety.  Between  were  large  tables  and 
conical  stands  for  books  and  other  material,  including 
full  lines  of  helps  for  teachers,  arranged  in  complete 
libraries  and  in  classified  sets:  illuminated  cards  and 
illuminated  windows;  musical  instruments;  the  L'nvler- 
wood  **  Travel  Club  "  stereographs;  novelties  of  varit»us 
kinds;  reci>rd  systems;  librarian's  helps.  The  Perr>- 
Pictures  Company  and    the    Cosmos  Picture   Company 
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each  were  thoroughly  in  evidence.  As  a  pleasing 
addition,  a  fine  display  was  made  here  also  of  originals 
of  Sunday-school  book  and  periodical  pictures.  The 
arrangement  of  .the  hall  was  such  that  a  view  of  the 
whole  was  possible  from  any  given  point,  as  no  exhibitor 
was  allowed  to  spoil  the  general  effect  by  the  use  of 
obtrusive  signs  or  in  other  ways. 

The  question  of  government  customs  caused  a  few 
embarrassing  problems,  but  these  were  solved  without 
difficulty.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  tJ\at 
the  best  Christian  spirit  was  manifested  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close  of  the  exposition;  that  more 
than  one  hundred  exhibitors  were  at  all  times  and  in 
every  way  ready  to  conform  to  the  requirements  and  to 
do  their  share  in  winning  success,  and  also  in  cheerfully 
paying  their  apportionment  of  the  cost.  The  several 
departments  were  thronged  by  interested  and  appre- 
ciative visitors  during  all  the  days,  from  8  a.m.  to  lo  p.m. 
All  things  considered,  the  ideal  of  this  exposition  was 
fairly  realized,  and  possibly  a  pace  was  set  that  may  be 
followed  more  fully  at  future  state  and  international 
conventions. 


THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  CONVENTION 


FIRST  SESSION  — FRIDAY  AFTERNOON 

The  first  session  of  the  Eleventh  International  Sunday- 
school  Convention  was  held  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  in 
the  Metropolitan  Methodist  Church,  at  3  p.m.  Friday,  June 
23,  1905,  and  was  opened  with  a  service  of  song,  led  by  Mr. 
Frederick  H.  Jacobs,  of  XewYork^the  convention  chorister. 

The  church  was  appropriately  decorated  with  British  and 
American  flags  and  potted  plants,  and  was  almost  completely 
filled  by  the  incommg  delegates,  hundreds  of  \*isitors  being 
ui\able  to  secure  admission  Members  of  the  International 
Executive  and  Lesson  Committees  occupied  seats  on  the 
platform. 

Rev.  Benjamin  B.  Tyler.  D.D.,  of  Colorado,  i)residcnt  of 
the  Tenth  International  Convention,  presided,  and  made 
the  opening  address. 

The  list  of  memljers  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was 
read  by  Mr.  Marion  Lawrance.  of  Ohio,  the  <:cneral  secretary-. 


Alabama  .  .  ■ 
Arizona  .... 
Arkansas  .  .  . 
CaUfomia  (N.)  . 
California  (S.)  . 
Colorado  .  .  . 
Connecticut  .  . 
Delawarv  .  .  . 
District  of  C'-'lurnbia, 
Georgia  .... 
Idaho  .... 
Illinuis  .  •  • 
Indian  Territ«.>r> 
Indiana  .... 

Iowa 

Kansas  ... 
Kentucky  .  .  . 
Maine  .... 
Manitoba  .  . 
Mar>-land  .  . 
Massachuse 1 1  s  . 
Michigan  .  .  . 
Minnes.'ta  .  . 
Miss'")uri  .  .  . 
Montana  .  .  . 
Nebraska  .  .  . 
Kevada  .... 
New  Bnin>AKk 
Newfound  land  . 
New  Ha:::pshirt.* 
New  Ier?ey  .  . 
New  Mcxivo  .  . 
New  Y<.irk  .  . 
North  Can'-lina 
North  Dak'ta  . 
Nova  S«.>itia  .    . 

Ohio 

Oklah-»T::a  .  . 
Ontario  .... 
OreKua   .... 


Rev.  G.  W.  Patterson.  D.D..  Montgomery 

Lloyd  B.  Christy,  Phoenix. 

S.  Q.  Sc\-ier,  Camden. 

W.  G.  French,  San  Francisco. 

Rev.  Le\'\'  D.  Barr.  Lnis  Angeles. 

Rev.  H.  ft.  O'Malley,  Denver. 

S.  H.  Williams.  Glastonbury. 

I,  E.  Pern.'.  Wilmington. 

J.  H.  Lichliter,  Wad^iington. 

Edw.  B.  Hook.  Augusta. 

Rtrv.  W.  H.  Bowler,  Shoshone. 

F.  A.  Wells.  Chicago. 
Lemuel  Paris,  Chelsea. 

W.  H.  Elvin.  Indianap<'lis. 

Hon.  A.  F.  N.  Hambleton.  Oskal-^a 

R.  M.  \Vhite.  Abilene. 

Rev.  T.  F.  Price.  Marion. 

Rev.  H.  L.  Caulkins,  Yarm«»uthvir.o. 

W.  H.  Irwin.  Winnipci.'. 

Rev.  F.  H.  MuUineaux,  Federa'.sbun:. 

I'^hn  Lcgg,  Worcester. 

t.  K.  Warren.  Three  Oak>. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Hobart.  Mmncap  ■■'.':>. 

P.  M.  Hanson,  St.  Loui<. 

D.  B.  Priv:e,  Stevensviile. 
W.  E.  Nichol,  Minden. 
Rev.  C.  L.  Mcars.  Reno. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Ganong.  Sun>«'x. 

G.  A.  Butlet.  Granti  Bank. 

Rev.  R.  E.  Thomps'.m,  Franklin  Fa'.'.-. 
James  V.  Forster,  Jersey  City. 

E.  M.  Bullard.  AIbu<7ucT>iue. 
Beni.  Starr,  H«.>mer. 

Tliomas  P.  J.«hnst'-n.  Sali^lmrv. 
Rev.  P.  A.  Scntt.  Grand  Fork^. 
Peter  Fraser,  Pict-.u. 
EH.  L.  Yov.ng.  Norwalk. 
Rev.  O    W.  R.^ers.  Medf-rd. 
Rev.  W.  Frizzell,  Tor-jnt^-. 
A.  A.  Morse.  Por.land. 
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Pennsylvania     .    . 

guebec 
hode  Island     .    . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota   ,    . 
Tennessee  .... 

Texas      

Venn on t  .... 
VirKinia,  part  time 
each  .... 
Washington  (E.)  . 
Washington  (W.)  . 
West  Virginia  .  . 
Wisconsin  .... 
For  the  Negroes    . 


.  Samuel  E.  Gill,  Pittsburg. 

.  J.  H.  Carson,  Montreal. 

,  W.  B.  Wilson,  Providence. 

.  S.  B.  Ezell.  Spartanburg. 

.  B.  D.  Frederick,  Sioux  Falls. 

.  Alfred  D.  Mason,  Memphis. 

.  J.  M.  Allerdye.  San  Antonio. 

.  Rev.  W.  T.  Miller.  Grand  Isle. 

(  Rev.  A.  L.  Phillips,  D.  D..  Richmond. 

I  W.  P.  Burrell.  Richmond. 

.  W.  Ralph  Cooley.  Spokane. 

.  Rev.  W.  C.  Merritt,  Tacoma. 

.  J.  C.  Bardall,  Moundsville. 

.  Luther  Davis,  Oshkosh. 

.  W.  P.  Burwell,  Richmond,  Va. 


Rev.  Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  D.D.,  of  Pennsylvania,  conducted 
the  preparation  seryice  of  the  convention,  taking  as  the  basis 
of  his  remarks  Isaiah  6  :  i-8,  and  leading  the  audience  from 
time  to  time  in  reverent  song  and  fervent  prayer.  Mr. 
Jacobs  also  led  in  several  songs.  The  service  closed  with 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  benediction  by  Dr.  Tomkins. 

SECOND  SESSION  —  FRIDAY  EVENING 

Massey  Hall 

The  second  session  of  the  convention,  Friday  evening, 
Time  23,  being  a  "  twin  meeting,"  was  held  in  the  Massey 
Music  Hall,  President  Tyler  presiding,  and  was  opened  at 
7.30  o'clock  with  a  praise  service  conducted  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Fletcher,  of  Toronto,  assistant  convention  chorister,  assisted 
by  a  chorus  of  three  hundred  voices,  organized  and  trained 
by  him. 

The  Scripture  was  read  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Wallace,  D.D.,  with 
prayer  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Perry,  D.D.,  both  of  Toronto.  The 
national  British  and  American  anthems  were  sung  by  the 
audience. 

The  President  introduced  the  Hon.  Justice  J.  J.  Maclaren, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  of  Ontario,  chairman  of  the  local  committee 
of  management,  to  present  those  who  should  make  the 
addresses  of  welcome. 

Justice  Maclaren  read  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Toronto,  ex])ressing  regret  at  inability  to  attend. 

The  Chairman  then  presented  his  Honor,  William  Mor- 
timer Clark,  LL.D.,  K.C.,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  who  made  an  address  of  welcome.  A  further 
address  of  wclcrjme  was  made  by  his  Worship,  Thomas 
Urquhart,   mayor  of  Toronto. 

Responses  to  the  addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by 
Rev.  Alan  Hudson,  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  and  Rev.  Carey  Bonner, 
of  London,  England,  secretary  of  the  British  Sunday-School 
Union. 

Rev.  TL  M.  Hamill,  D.D.,  of  Tennessee,  introduced  Rev. 
Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Indiana,  who  was 
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accorded  the  Chautauqua  salute,  and  who  made  an  address 
on  **  A  Forward  Look  for  the  Sundav-school." 

It  was  annotmced  that  all  the  day  sessions  arranged  for 
the  Metropolitan  Chuxx:h  would  be  held  in  the  Massey  Hall, 
the  capacity  of  the  church  not  being  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate the  convention. 

SECOND  SESSION  — FRIDAY  EVENING 
MetFopolitan  Church 

The  **  twin  meeting "  of  the  convention  for  Friday 
evening,  Jime  23,  was  held  in  the  Metropolitan  Methodist 
Chiu-ch,  Mr.  E.  K.  Machum,  of  New  Brunswick,  one  of  the 
international  x-ice-presidents,  presiding,  and  was  opened  at 
7.15  o'clock  with  an  organ  recital  bv  F.  H.  Torrington,  Mus. 
Doc.,  organist  of  the  church.  Dr.  'forrington  also  conducted 
the  praise  service,  assisted  by  the  Metropolitan  choir  of  one 
hiuiared  voices. 

The  Scripture  was  read  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Hyde,  of  Toronto, 
and  praver  was  offered  by  Kev.  W.  Sparling,  D.D.,  pastor 
of  the  church. 

The  presiding  officer  introduced  Rev.  William  Frizzell, 
Ph.B.,  vice-chairman  of  the  local  committee  of  management, 
who  presented,  for  the  addresses  of  welcome,  Hon.  J.  W. 
St.  John,  M.P.P.,  speaker  of  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Ontario,  and  Rev.  Canon  H.  J.  Cody,  D.D.,  of  Toronto. 

Responses  to  the  addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  Mr. 
E.  K.  Warren,  of  Michigan,  president  of  the  World's  Fourth 
Sunday-school  Convention,  and  Rev.  H.  H.  Bell,  D.D.,  of 
California. 

Rev.  Daniel  B.'Purinton,  D.D.,  of  West  Virginia,  made  an 
address  on  "  The  Relation  of  the  Sunday-school  to  the 
University." 

Mr.  F.  H.  Jacobs  then  sang  a  solo,  "  There  is  Xo  Night 
There." 

Rev.  William  Henr\-  Roberts,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, made  an  address  on  '*  Individuality  and  Heredity  in 
the  Sunday-school." 

After  announcements,  the  session  closed  with  mu.<ic  and 
the  benediction. 

THIRD  SESSION  —  SATURDAY  MORNING 

The  third  session  of  the  convention  assemble*.!  in  Massey 
Hall,  pursuant  to  announcement,  Saturday  morning',  June 
24,  at  9  o'clock,  President  Tyler  presiding,  and  was  opened 
wit'h  a  praise  and  prayer  ser\*ice,  the  sins^'i?  beir.s^  led  by 
Chorister  Jacobs,  with  Scripture  readins:  l-v  Prof.  I.  Garland 
Penn.  of  Georgia,  and  prayer  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D., 
of  Alaska. 
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Dr.  Hamill  announced  the  serious  illness  of  Mr.  John  R. 
Pepper,  of  Tennessee,  member  of  the  Lesson  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee's  sub-committee  on 
work  among  the  negroes;  and  on  his  motion,  seconded  by 
Professor  Penn,  of  Georgia,  the  president  was  directed  to 
send  a  telegram  of  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Pepper. 

William  A.  Dimcan,  Ph.D.,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Home  Department  Work  of  the  International 
Executive  Committee,  made  a  report  on  the  condition  and 
progress  of  home  department  work. 

Mrs.  J.  Woodbridge  Barnes,  of  New  Jersey,  International 
Primary  and  Junior  secretary'',  made  a  report  upon  the  work 
of  the  International  Primary' and  Jtmior  Department. 

Mrs.  Mary  Foster  Bryner,  of  Illinois,  international  field 
worker,  made  a  report  upon  the  work  of  the  International 
Convention  in  Mexico. 

Rev.  James  E.  Shepard,  M.D.,  of  North  Carolina,  inter- 
national field  worker,  made  a  report  upon  the  work  among 
the  negroes  in  the  South. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Pearce,  of  Illinois,  International  Teacher-Training 
secretary,  reported  the  work  of  teacher-training  in  the  inter- 
national field  during  the  triennium. 

Mr.  Marion  Lawrance,  of  Ohio,  international  general  sec- 
retary, presented  his  triennial  report  of  the  work  in  the 
international  field  diuing  the  triennium,  together  with  the 
triennial  report  of  Sunday-school  statistics.  Both  of  these 
reports  were  distributed  to  the  audience  in  printed  form, 
and  Mr.  Lawrance  read  portions  of  the  former  with  brief 
comments. 

The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  W.  N. 
Hartshorn,  of  Massachusetts,  was  received  with  the  Chau- 
tauqua salute,  the  audience  rising,  and  presented  the  tri- 
ennial report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Charles  Gallaudet  Trumbull,  of  Pennsylvania,  an- 
nounced the  serious  illness  of  Mrs.  Hartshorn,  and  on  his 
motion,  seconded  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  the  president 
was  directed  to  send  a  telegram  of  sympathy  and  remem- 
brance to  Mrs.  Hartshorn. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Schaufller,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  secretary  of 
the  Lesson  Committee,  presented  the  triennial  report  of 
the  committee.  The  report  was  distributed  in  printed  form 
and  was  read  by  Dr.  SchaufTler. 

The  Nominating  Committee,  through  Mr  S.  E.  Gill,  of 
Pennsylvania,  chairman,  presented  as  its  nominee  for  presi- 
dent  of  the  convention    the   Hon.  Justice  J.  J.   Maclaren, 
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K.C.L.,  LL.D.,  member  of    the  Executive  Committee    for 
Ontario,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected. 

The  newly-elected  president  was  presented  to  the  conven- 
tion by  Rev.  John  Potts,  D.D.,  of  Ontario,  chairman  of  the 
Lesson  Committee,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  retiring  presi- 
dent^ Dr.  Tyler.  President  Maclaren,  on  assuming  the  chair, 
made  a  brief  address. 

The  *'  quiet  half-hour  '*  was  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Tom- 
kins,  after  which  the  session  adjoiuned. 

FOURTH  SESSION  —  SATURDAY  AFTERNOON 

The  fourth  session  of  the  convention,  Sat\u"day  afternoon, 
June  24,  was  held  as  a  series  of  conferences  and  mass  meetings, 
as  follows: 

In  the  Metropolitan  Church,  from  1.45  to  3  o'clock,  a 
conference  of  pastors,  Rev..  Dewitt  M.  Benham,  of  Mar>'- 
land,  presiding,  and  Rev.  Dr.  SchaufHer  leading  the  dis- 
cussion. 

In  the  same  church,  from  3.15  to  4.4 q  o'clock,  a  conference 
of  superintendents,  Mr.  George  W.  Watts,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, presiding  and  General  Secretary  Lawrance  leading.  At 
this  conference  ten-minute  talks  were  given  on  "  The  Adult 
Department,"  by  Mr.  Pierson  H.  Bristow,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  on  '*  The  Program,"  by  Mr.  William  Johnson, 
of  Ontario;  and  on  "  Building  Up  a  City  School,"  by  Mr. 
E.  C.  Knapp,  of  Connecticut;  followed  by  a  discussion  led 
by  Mr.  La^^Tance. 

In  the  Bond  Street  Congregational  Church,  from  2  to  4 
o'clock,  a  conference  on  primary'  and  junior  work,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Semelroth,  of  Indiana,  presiding,  and  Mrs.  J.  Woodbridge 
Barnes  leading.  At  this  conference,  after  devotional  service, 
led  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Mills,  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  James  L.  Hughes,  of 
Ontario,  president  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union, 
made  an  address  on  "  The  Co-operation  Between  Home  and 
School,"  Prof.  A.  B.  Van  Ormer,  B.D.,of  Pennsylvania,  made 
an  address  on  "  The  Age  (^f  Spiritual  Awakening,"  and  Miss 
L.  A.  Emery,  of  Minnesota,  made  an  address  on  **  Training 
and  Developing  Teachers." 

In  the  Jarvis  Street  Baptist  Church,  from  2  to  4  o'clock,  a 
conference  on  the  Home  Department .  Mrs.  Flora  V.  Stebbins, 
of  Massachusetts,  presiding  and  leading.  At  this  confer- 
ence addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Meigs,  of  Te.xas;  Mrs. 
Phu'be  Curtis,  of  Ohio;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Simmons,  of  New  York; 
Rev.  E.  W.  Halpcnny,  of  Indiana:  Mr.  E.  C.  Knapp,  of 
Connecticut;  Rev.  T.  C.  Gebauer,  of  Kentucky;  Mr.  C.  E. 
Ilauck.  of  Illinois;  Mr.  W.  G.  Landes.  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Rev.  fames  A.  Wordcn,  D.D.,  of  Pennsvlvania. 
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In  Cooke's  Church  (Presbyterian),  from  3  to  4.45  o'clock, 
a  conference  on  temperance  in  the  Sunday-school,  Rev. 
John  Potts,  D.D.,  presiding,  and  Mrs.  Zillah  foster  Stevens, 
of  Missouri,  leading.  At  this  conference  addresses  were 
made  by  Dr.  Potts,  Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  Rev.  F.  N.  Peloubet,  D.D.,  of  Massachusetts;  Mr. 
David  C.  Cook,  of  Illinois;  Mrs.  Mary  Foster  Bryner,  of 
Illinois;  and  Mr.  Charles  Gallaudet  Trumbull,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  the  schoolroom  of  the  Knox  Presbyterian  Church,  at 
2  o'clock,  a  conference  on  Chinese  mission-school  work, 
conducted  by  Rev.  R.  P.  Mackay,  D.D.,  of  Toronto.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  a  number  of  Toronto  pastors  and 
workers. 

Five  mass  meetings  of  children  were  also  held  at  3  o'clock. 
At  each  meeting  there  was  a  program  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  with  responsive  Scripture  readings  and  other 
exercises  by  the  children.  Each  child  in  attendance  received 
a  souvenir  card  of  pressed  flowers  from  Palestine,  with  the 
compliments  of  Mr.  W.  N.  Hartshorn,  chairman  of  the 
International    Executive   Committee. 

The  assignments  for  the  meetings  were  as  follows: 

Massey  Hall,  Hon.  J.  P.  Whitney,  premier  of  Ontario, 
presiding.  Mrs.  Mary  Foster  Bryner,  Peoria,  111.,  and  Rev. 
John  C.  Carman,  Denver,  Col.,  speakers. 

Dunn  Avenue  Presbyterian  Cnurch,  Judge  John  Win- 
chester presiding.  Rev.  Archibald  Forder,  Jerusalem,  Pales- 
tine, and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Clark,  D.D.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
speakers. 

Walmer  Road  Baptist  Church,  his  Worship  Mayor  Thomas 
Urnuhart  presiding.  Mr.  Frank  L.  Brown,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  Rev.  Archibald  Forder,  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  speakers. 

St.  Paul's  Church  of  England,  Rev.  Dr.  Albert  Carman 
presiding.  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  and  Rev.  Carey  Bonner,  London,  England, 
speakers. 

Woodgreen  Methodist  Church,  Mr.  A.  E.  Kemp,  M.P., 
presiding.  Mr.  H.  J.  Heinz,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Rev. 
H.  M.  Hamill,  D.D.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  speakers. 

FIFTH  SESSION  —  SATURDAY  EVENIlf G 

The  fifth  session  of  the  convention  met  in  Massey  Hall  on 
Saturday  evening,  June  24,  at  7.30  o'clock.  President  Mac- 
laren  in  the  chair. 

After  singing,  led  by  Chorister  Jacobs  and  the  convention 
choir,  the  Scripiture  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Breg,  of  Texas, 
and  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  C.  L.  Mears,  of  Nevada. 

Prof.  Frank  Knight  Sanders,  Ph.D., of  Connecticut,  made  an 
address  on  "  The  Sunday-school  as  an  Evangelistic  Force." 
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Prof.  George  W.  Richards,  D.D.,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  an 
address,  giving  "  An  Historic  View  of  the  Sunday-school." 

Rev.  H.  M.  Hamill,  D.D.,  of  Tennessee,  made  an  address 
on  "  The  Sunday-school  as  an  Educational  Force." 

A  solo  was  sung  by  Chorister  Jacobs,  upon  recjuest. 

After  notices  by  the  president  and  Rev.  C.  R.  Blackall, 
D.D.,  director  of  the  convention  exhibit,  the  session  adjourned, 
with  prayer  by  Rev.  I.  S.  Stahr,  D.D.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
member  of  the  Lesson  Committee. 

SIXTH  SESSION  — SUNDAY  MORNING 

The  serv'^ice  Sunday  morning,  June  25,  from  9  to  10  o'clock, 
in  the  Metropolitan  Church,  was  one  of  prayer  and  fellow- 
ship, conducted  by  Dr.  Tomkins. 

At  the  morning  and  evening  services  in  the  churches  the 
pulpits  were  occupied  by  the  convention  delegates  and 
visitors,  the  general  theme  of  sermons  and  addresses  being 
**  Winning  a  Generation." 

In  the  afternoon  many  of  the  Sunday-.schools  were  visited, 
the  delegates  participating. 

SEVENTH  SESSION  —  MONDAY  MORNING 

The  seventh  session  of  the  convention  was  Of)ened  in 
Massey  Hall  on  Monday  morning,  June  26,  at  9  o'clock. 
President  Maclaren  in  the  chair,  and  was  opened  with  sing- 
ing, led  by  Chorister  Jacobs,  Scripture  reading  by  Mr.  Sewa^i 
V.  Coffin,  of  Connecticut,  and  prayer  by  Rev.  H.  S.  Tralle, 
of  Missouri. 

The  convention  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
report  of  the  Lesson  Committee. 

Addresses  were  made  hy  Rev.  John  T.  McFarland,  D.D., 
of  New  York,  correspondmg  secretary  of  the  Sunday-school 
Union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  by  Rev.  I.  J. 
Van  Ness,  D.D.,  of  Tennessee,  editor  of  the*  southern  Baptist 
Sunday-school  publications. 

After  singing,  it  was  voted  that  all  those  particii)ating  in 
the  debate  shall  speak  from  the  platform. 

By  re'iuest  of  the  Chair,  that  part  of  the  Lesson  Commit- 
tee's' report  dealing  with  an  advanced  course  was  read  by 
Dr.  Tyler,  who  moved: 

That  the  convention  instruct  the  Lesson  Committee,  on 
account  of  the  widespread  agitation  and  desire  for  an  ad- 
vanced course  of  Bible  lessons,  to  prepare  such  lessons,  said 
course  to  be  optional. 

Dr.  Hamill  moved,  in  substitution: 

That  the  Lesson  Committee  is  hereby  instructed  to  con- 
tinue the  lesson    system    as    at    present    existing,  viz.,  the 
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beginners'   course    and    the    unifomi    lesson    for    all    other 
grades  of  the  school. 

Rev.  Ernest  Boumer  Allen,  D.D.,  of  Ohio,  yielded  his  time 
on  the  program,  and  the  time  of  debate  was  extended  accord- 
ingly. 

Addresses  in  support  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  propo- 
sitions were  alternately  made  by  Dr.  Schauffler,  Dr.  Haraill, 
Prof.  E.  P.  St.  John,  of  Connecticut;  Mr.  C.  D.  Meigs,  of 
Texas;  Rev.  Edward  G.  Read,  D.D.,  of  New  Jersey;  Robert 
R.  Doherty,  Ph.D.,  of  New  Jersey;  Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook, 
D.D.,  of  Pennsylvania;  R.  E.  Magill,  of  Virginia,  and  Prof. 
I.  B.  Burgess,  of  Illinois.  Rev^.  John  Potts,  D.D.,  of  Ontario, 
made  an  address  summing  up  the  disctission. 

The  motion  of  Dr.  Tyler  and  the  substitute  of  Dr.  Hamill 
were  read.  During  the  singing  of  **  Blest  be  the  Tic  that 
Binds  "  all  visitors  not  delegates  were  requested  to  withdraw 
from  the  delegates*  seats.  Rev.  George  R.  Memll,  D.D.,  of 
Minnesota,  led  the  convention  in  prayer. 

The  vote  on  Dr.  Hamill's  motion  was  taken  viva  voce,  and 
a  division  was  called  for. 

A  rising  vote  was  taken;  Mr.  E.  K.  Warren,  of  Michigan, 
Dr.  Merrill,  Judge  John  Stites,  of  Kentucky,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Worden,  D.D.,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Eudaly,  of 
Ohio,  were  appointed  tellers.  The  president  announced 
that  the  vote  stood  as  follows:  617  for  the  substitute  and 
601  against.     The  substitute  was  declared  carried. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Stites,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  selection  of  the  place  for  the  next  meet- 
ing of  this  convention  be  made  a  special  order  for  Tuesday, 
June  27,  1005,  at  11. 10  .\.m. 

That  nominating  speeches  be  limited  to  five  minutes  each, 
and  all  seconding  speeches  to  two  minutes. 

That  the  vote  be  taken  at  11.40,  and  if  no  place  receives 
a  majority  on  the  first  vote,  only  the  two  receiving  the  highest 
number  be  considered  thereafter. 

On  a  point  of  order  raised  by  Dr.  McCook  and  others,  that 
the  motion  of  Dr.  Tyler  as  amended  had  not  been  put  and 
carried,  the  Chair  ruled  that  the  adoption  of  the  suDstitute 
carried  with  it  the  settlement  of  the  cjuestion  involved  in  the 
original  motion. 

Principal  Robert  A.  Falconer,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Nova 
Scotia,  made  an  address  on  '*  Teacher  Training." 

The  Nominating  Committee,  through  Mr.  S.  E.  Gill,  of 
Pennsylvania,  made  its  report,  and  UT)on  their  recommenda- 
tion the  officers  named  were  unanimously  elected.  (See 
the  Official  Register.) 

At  this  point  Dr.  Hamill  was  recognized  by  the  Chair.  He 
said:  "The  International  Sunday-school  Convention  has 
always  been  a  unit,  and  it  must  remain  so.     I  had  no  idea 
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that  so  many  of  the  delegates  desired  the  optional  advanced 
course.  As  the  framerof  the  resolution  that  has  been  carried, 
I  wish  to  offer  this:    '  In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a 

froportion  of  the  delegates  do  ask  for  an  advanced  lesson, 
move  that  the  request  of  the  minority  of  the  convention 
be  granted,  and  that  the  Report  of  the  Lesson  Committee 
be  adopted.'  " 

A  vote  was  taken,  and  with  only  one  **  no,"  the  motion  of 
Dr.  Hamill  was  declared  carried. 

[Inasmuch  as  that  '*  no "  came  by  a  misunderstanding 
from  one  of  the  speakers  who  had  stoutly  espoused  the  ad- 
vanced course,  the  vote  goes  down  to  history  as  unanimous. 
—  Eu.] 

EIGHTH  SESSION  —  MONDAY  AFTERNOON 

The  eighth  session  of  the  convention,  Monday  afternoon, 
June  26,  was  opened  with  singing,  under  the  leadership  of 
Professor  Jacobs.  Rev.  C.  II.  Heustis,  of  Alberta,  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  all  joined  with  him  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  by  President  Maclaren. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Executive  Committee's 
Report  was  read  by  George  W.  Watts,  of  North  Carolina,  as 
follows : 

To  THE  Members  of  the  International  Sunday-school 
Association: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  pass  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions made  to  the  convention  in  the  Report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  resx)ectfully  submit   the  following: 

First,  your  committee  recommends  that  the  name  of 
this  body  be  changed  from  '*  Convention  "  to  "  Association," 
as  recommended,  and  that  proper  steps  be  taken  for  incor- 
poration. It  is  also  suggested  that  in  incorporating  the 
Association  the  charter  be  taken  out  under  the  laws  of  a 
state  or  province  which  will  permit  the  holding  of  the  tri- 
ennial and  other  meetings  without  restriction  as  to  locality 
and  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  a  si)ecial  committee. 

Second,  your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  com- 
mendation to  raise  not  less  than  850,000  per  year  for  three 
years,  for  the  purj.)ose  of  meeting  the  increased  demand  for 
trained  men  and  women  in  the  work  of  the  Association  is, 
considering  the  excellent  condition  of  the  organization  and 
the  wealth  and  character  of  its  constituents,  a  reasonable 
reconunendation,  and  that  an  earnest  effort  be  made  to 
raise  this  sum. 

Third,  your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  desirable 
to  interest  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  the  Christian 
business  men  of  the  continent,  that  we  may  have  their  coun- 
sel and  financial  support,  and  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  Executive  Committee  pursue  such  a  course  as,  in  the 
judgment  of  its  members,  will  best  accomplish  this  result , 
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leaving  it  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  determine  from 
time  to  time  the  best  course  to  pursue,  but  that  no  ftmds 
of  the  Association  shall  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Fourth,  the  dissemination  of  information  covering  the 
work  that  has  been  done,  and  the  plans  for  the  future,  will 
increase  the  interest  of  our  constituency  and  bring  to  us 
additional  supx)ort.  We  therefore  recommend  the  publi- 
cation of  the  work  recommended  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, but  that  the  issue  be  limited  to  the  number  of  copies 
that  can  be  effectively  placed. 

Fifth,  the  idea  of  an  international  Sunday-school  building 
is  a  good  one,  but  we  recommend  that  its  disadvantages  as 
well  as  its  advantages  be  carefully  considered  and  reported 
upon  at  the  next  convention. 

Sixth,  we  desire  to  commend  the  faithful  and  constant 
service  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Secretaries,  and 
employees  of  the  Association.  We  also  congratulate  the 
convention  on  the  thorough  business  methods  that  enter  into 
the  conduct  of  its  affairs,  and  recommend  that  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  Association  be  centralized,  so  that  a  strong  man, 
with  competent  assistance,  may  be  continually  in  touch, 
through  the  central  office,  with  all  departments  of  the  work 
throughout  the  field. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  A.  W^ELLS. 

Geo.  W.  Watts. 
Norman  T.  Arnold. 

After  a  brief  discussion  it  was  voted  that  the  last  words  — 
"  That  this  matter  be  referred  to  the  special  committee  "  — 
be  stricken  out.  It  was  decided  to  vote  upon  the  report  by 
clauses. 

It  was  moved  that  the  first  clause  be  adopted  as  amended. 

Moved,  to  amend  this  motion  by  the  substitution  of  the 
word  "  jurisdiction  "  for  the  words  "  state  or  province." 
The  amendment  being  accepted,  the  motion  was  carried. 

The  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  clauses  were 
then  adopted  in  order. 

Mr.  Hartshorn  annoimced  that  the  Report  of  the  Eleventh 
International  Convention  would  be  published  in  connection 
with  a  "  History  of  the  Development  of  the  Sunday-school, 
1780  to  1005,"  and  that  the  prospectus  of  the  book,  answering 
all  fiuestions,  would  be  distributed  at  once. 

Tne  report  of  the  treasurer  was  then  read  by  Dr.  George 
W.  Bailey,  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  was  read  by  George 
W.   Watts,  of  North  Carolina,  as  follows: 

The  committee  to  audit  the  treasurer's  account  have 
examined  the  books  and  vouchers  and  foimd  them  correct 
and   the  balance   in   bank  the   same   as    reported.      Your 
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committee  desire  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  careful 
and  painstaking  manner  in  which  the  accounts  of  the  con- 
vention are  kept.  It  is  evident  that  our  Treasurer  devotes 
much  time  and  thought  to  the  fmancial  interests  of  our  work. 
In  frequent  times  of  need  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  large 
financial  advances,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  suggesting 
that  if  those  who  make  pledges  would  pay  more  promptly 
our  Treasurer  would  be  saved  much  embarrassment  and 
anxiety. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Geo.  W.  Watts. 

Frank  A.  Smith. 

Wm.  H.  Benson. 

It  was  voted  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  treasurer. 

Five- minute  addresses  on  "  Toronto  1 881-1005,  a  Retro- 
spect and  the  Prospect,"  were  then  given  as  follows:  Gen. 
b.  W.  Green,  of  Arkansas;  Rev.  M.  C.  B.  Mason,  D.D.,  of 
Ohio;   and  Rev.  H.  M.  Hamill,  D.D.,  of  Tennessee. 

After  singing  "  Blessed  Assurance,"  Marion  Lawrance 
made  an  address  on  "  The  Future:  Our  Needs  and  How  to 
Meet  Them."  Before  calling  for  pledges  he  asked  Dr. 
Hamill  to  offer  prayer.  Pledges  amounting  to  $57,893.50 
were  then  received.  The  session  closed  with  singing  and 
prayer. 

NINTH  SESSION  —  MONDAY  EVENING 

Massey  Hail 

The  ninth  session  of  the  convention,  Monday  ev-ening, 
June  26,  was  opened  by  a  praise  service  led  by  Professor 
Fletcher. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Drake,  of  California,  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
Dr.  John  Potts,  of  Toronto,  offered  prayer. 

After  singing  by  the  choir,  an  address  on  "  Reverence  in 
the  Sundav-school  "  was  given  by  Rev.  Elson  I.  Rexford, 
M.A.,  LL.t).,  of  Quebec. 

The  choir  again  sang,  and  the  Rev.  Levi  Gilbert,  D.D..  of 
Ohio,  addressed  the  convention  on  "  The  Relation  of  the 
Religious  and  Secular  Press  to  the  Sunday-school." 

Professor  Jacobs  spoke  in  warm  praise  of  the  delightful 
fellowship  and  co-operation  which  Dr.  Torrington  and  Pro- 
fessor Fletcher  had  given  in  the  mu.*;ic  of  the  conventiori, 
referring  especially  to  the  organ  recitals  at  the  Metropolitan 
Church  by  Dr.  Torrington,  and  to  the  splendid  work  of  the 
chorus  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Fletcher.  He  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Torrington,  to  Professor  Fletcher 
and  the  choir.  The  motion  was  unanimously  and  enthu- 
siastically passed. 

After  singing  by  the  chorus,  the  benediction  was  pronounced 
by  Canon  Dixon. 
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NINTH  SESSION  —  MONDAY  EVENING 
Metropolitan  Church 

The  "  twin  meeting  "  for  Monday  evening,  June  26,  was 
held  in  the  Metropohtan  Church,  George  W.  Penniman,  of 
Massachusetts,  presiding,  and  was  opened  by  an  organ  re- 
cital by  F.  H.  Torrington,  Mus.  Doc,  followed  by  a  praise 
service  led  by  Professor  Jacobs. 

Rev.  E.  L.  Marsh,  of  Waterville,  Me.,  read  the  scripture 
lesson,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Hon.  Noah  Shakespeare, 
of  Victoria,  B.  C 

Addresses  were  made  as  follows: 

By  Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  The  Old  Guard  ";  by  President  William  Douglass  Mac- 
kenzie, D.D.,  of  Connecticut,  on  "  The  Relation  of  the 
Sunday-school  to  the  Art  of  Teaching";  and  by  Rev.  James 
Atkins,  D.D. ,  of  Tennessee,  on  "  The  Kingdom  in  the  Cradle." 

TENTH  SESSION  —  TUESDAY  MORNING 

The  tenth  session  of  the  convention,  Tuesday  morning, 
June  2  7,  was  opened  by  a  praise  service  under  the  leadership 
of  Professor  Jacobs. 

Rev.  Adam  D.  Archibald,  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  read 
the  Scriptures,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Hon.  E.  R. 
Burkholaer,  McPherson,  Kan. 

After  singing  '*  'Tis  the  Blessed  Hour  of  Prayer,"  Chair- 
man Maclaren  introduced  Mr.  Marshall  A.  Hudson,  of  New 
York,  president  of  the  Baraca  Union  of  America,  who  made 
an  address  on  "  Adult  Classes  and  Work  for  Men." 

A  conference  on  adult  classes  and  work  for  men  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  McKenzie  Cleland,  of  Illinois.  Many  ques- 
tions were  asked,  recei\'ing  prompt  and  suggestive  replies. 

"  I  Love  to  Tell  the  Story  "  was  sung,  and  Mr.  Hartshorn 
announced  that  the  Executive  Committee  had  appointed  a 
sub-committee  on  adult  Bible-class  work. 

Rev.  George  B.  Stewart,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  made  an 
address  on  "  The  Sunday-school  and  the  Minister's  Training." 

Mr.  E.  K.  Warren,  of  Michigan,  was  then  introduced,  and 
spoke  of  the  new  plans  which  had  been  discussed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  in  regard  to  the  broadening  of  the 
work,  emphasizing  epecially  the  great  opening  at  present  in 
Japan. 

Mr.  Heinz  spoke  further  of  this  new  opportunity,  at  the 
same  time  pledging  $1,000  a  year  for  three  years  for  this 
special  work.  Dr.  Joseph  Clark,  of  Ohio,  also  spoke,  em- 
phasizing the  need  of  making  the  most  of  the  present  great 
opportunity.  Additional  pledges  were  then  taken  by  Mr. 
Lawrance,  amounting  to  $3,600.  When  this  was  annoimced 
the  entire  audience  rose,  and  sang  "  Praise  God,  from  Whom 
All  Blessings  Flow." 

The  Chair  annoimced  that  invitations  for  the  twelfth 
international  convention,   1908,  had  been  received  by  the 
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president  from  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  and  Winona  Lake,  Ind.  Speakers  presenting 
motions  to  accept  the  invitations  were  limited  to  five  minutes. 
The  Chairman  here  read  the  following  rules:  "  Speakers 
presenting  invitations  shall  be  given  five  minutes  only. 
Speakers  seconding  or  speaking  to  the  invitations  shall  be 
limited  to  two  minutes.  *  F.  W.  Thompson,  of  Arkansas, 
spoke  for  Hot  Springs,  Rev.  C.  R.  Hemphill,  D.D.,  of  Ken- 
tucky, for  Louisville,  Rev.  H.  H.  Bell,  b.D.,  of  California, 
for  San  Francisco,  and  W.  C.  Hall,  of  Indiana,  for  throe  min- 
utes for  Winona  Lake,  asking  that  the  other  two  minutes 
be  given  to    Bishop    Vincent. 

Gen.  B.  W.  Green,  of  Arkansas,  seconded  the  motion  in 
favor  of  Hot  Springs,  Dr.  Ogden,  of  Kentuckv,  for  Louis- 
ville, Mr.  Ernest  Day,  for  California,  and  Rev.  i)r.  Potts  for 
Winona  Lake.  The  Chairman  then  read  the  following  reso- 
lution of  the  Executive  Committee: 

Resolved:  "  That  the  location  of  the  next  convention 
should  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  best  interests  of  the  entire 
field  and  work  of  our  Association." 

A  trial  vote  was  then  taken,  and  Hot  Springs  having  de- 
cidedly the  smallest  numV^er,  the  champions  of  this  place 
withdrew  the  name. 

A  vote  then  taken  resulted  as  follows:  Winona  Lake,  363; 
Louisville,  430;    San  Francisco,  432. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Clark,  of  Ohio,  that  the  vote  be  taken 
by  states.  The  Chair  nded  him  out  of  order.  An  appeal 
was  made,  but  the  decision  of  the  Chair  was  unanimously 
sustained. 

A  final  vote  was  then  taken.  Winona  Lake  was  with- 
drawn. San  Francisco  received  469  votes  and  Louisville  647. 
Dr.  Bell,  of  California,  moved  that  the  vote  be  made  unani- 
mous for  Louisville.  This  motion  was  seconded  by  Gen. 
Green,  of  Arkansas,  and  by  Mr.  Hall,  of  Indiana,  and  was 
unanimously  carried. 

Announcements  were  made  by  the  Chair,  who  stated  that 
the  "  Quiet-Hour,"  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Tomkins, 
which  was  crowded  out  of  the  morning  session,  would  be 
given  the  place  at  3  o'clock.  The  session  closed  with  the 
benediction. 

ELEVENTH  SESSION  -  TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 

The  eleventh  session  of  the  convention,  Tuesday  after- 
noon, June  27,  was  oj)ened  by  devotional  service  led  by 
Professor  Jacobs. 

The  Chairman  presented  Prof.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Ph.D.,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  made  an  address  on  '*  The 
Relation  of  the  Teacher  to  the  Course  of  Study  in  the  Sunday- 
school." 

Rev.  W.  H.  Geistweit.  D.D..  of  Illinois,  addressed  the  con- 
vention on  "The  Place  and  Power  of  Memorized  Scripture." 
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The  following  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  appointed  by 
the  Chair:  Rev.  DeWitt  M.  Benham,  of  Maryland;  Rev.  j. 
C.  Carman,  of  Colorado;  C.  G.  Trumbull,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Rev.  H.  H.  Bell,  of  California;  John  Legg,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  H.  P.  Moore,  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Waterman  reported  for  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Executive  Committee  to  carry  their  sympathy  to  the 
delegation  from  Indian  Territory  m  regard  to  the  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  from  that  place  who  had  suf- 
fered a  stroke  of  paralysis  since  coming  to  Toronto.  Mr. 
Waterman  reported  that  Mr.  Stretch  had  just  passed  away, 
without  regaining  consciou.sness. 

Dr.  Tomkins  then  took  charge  of  the  *'  Quiet  Hour,** 
choosing  for  his  subject  "  Crosses." 

Rev.  J.  C.  Carman,  general  secretary  of  the  Colorado 
Sundaj^-school  Association,  then  addressed  the  convention 
on  "  Evangelistic  Work." 

Mr.  Hartshorn  made  a  further  announcement  in  regard 
to  the  published  report,  speaking  of  the  outlook  for  the 
World's  Fifth  Convention  at  Rome  in  1907. 

The  following  was  read  by  the  Chairman: 

"  This  is  to  certify  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  International  Sunday-school  Associa- 
tion at  its  session  of  1905  at  Toronto,  called  for  the  purpose  of 
organization,  W.  N.  Hartshorn,  of  Massachusetts,  was  unani- 
mously nominated  as  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
ensuing  triennium." 

Signed,  George  R.  Merrill,  Secretary. 

Toronto,  June  27,  1905. 

Mr.  Hartshorn  was  unanimously  elected  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Professor  Jacobs. 

TWELFTH  SESSION  —  TUESDAY  EVENING 

Massey  Hall 

The  twelfth  session  of  the  convention,  Tuesday  evening, 
June  27,  was  opened  by  praise  service  led  by  Professor 
Fletcher  and  the  chorus. 

Rev.  Hiram  Hull,  of  Manitoba,  read  the  Scriptures.  Mr. 
T.  S.  Sims,  of  New  Brunswick,  offered  prayer.  The  chorus 
sang  the  famous  "  Glory  **  song. 

The  Rev.  Do  Witt  M.  Benham,  Ph.D.,  of  Maryland,  re- 
ported for  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  as  follows: 

Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  would  respectfully  submit 
the  following  report: 

Resolved:  i.  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized 
to  a]:)point  at  its  discretion  any  committees  which,  in  their 
judgment,  are  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  work  of  this 
convention. 


■^rm\t.*—\  ijM'ti 
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2.  In  view  of  our  conviction  that  the  teacher  is  the  heart 
of  the  Sunday-school  situation,  and  that  the  training  and 
equipment  of  the  teacher  is  of  more  momentous  importance 
to  the  progress  and  success  for  which  this  Convention  stands 
than  any  other  matter  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  not 
excepting  such  matters  as  organization,  architecture,  grading, 
or  even  the  lesson  system  itself,  we  heartily  commend  the 
growing  attention  which  is  being  given  to  the  svstematic 
training  of  the  teacher,  and  the  action  of  the  fixecutive 
Committee  in  creating  and  appointing  an  International  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  an  International  Teacher-Training 
Secretary,  and  we  cordially  endorse  every  proper  step  that 
is  being  taken  by  our  Committee  on  Education  and  our 
Teacher- training  Secretary'  to  arouse  widespread  interest 
in  the  need  of  better  teaching,  and  to  disseminate  information 
as  to  how  better  teaching  can  be  attained. 

3.  That  we  heartily  approve  and  commend  the  forward 
movements  as  outlined  by  our  worthy  chairman,  Mr.  W.  X. 
Hartshorn,  including  the  incorporation  of  the  Association, 
the  raising  of  $50,000  a  year  for  the  triennium,  the  wide- 
spread circulation  and  sale  of  the  ofticial  re]:>ort,  and  the 
commission  of  business  men  to  visit  and  confer  with  business 
men  of  various  cities  about  the  importance  and  financial 
needs  of  our  great  and  expanding  international  work. 

4.  That  this  Convention  regards  with  sincerest  gratitude 
to  our  Heavenly  Father  the  growing  generosity  of  the  states, 
provinces,  territories  and  individuals  in  their  financial 
supjx^rt  of  organize<1  international  work,  and  cs|>ecially  in 
providing  financial  means  for  extending  this  work  among 
the  negroes  of  the  South  and  to  the  people  of  Mexico  and 
Japan. 

5.  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  Convention  l)c  extended 
to  Prof.  F.  H.  Jacobs  and  Mr.  II.  M.  Fletcher  for  their  inspir- 
ing leadership  in  our  service  of  praise,  to  Dr.  F.  H.  Torrington 
for  his  masterly  organ  recitals  given  daily  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Church,  and  to  the  trained  choirs  whose  voluntar\'  serv- 
ices have  so  effe<*tively  enhanced  the  musical  character  of 
the  evening  sessions. 

6.  That  this  Convention  desires  to  express  its  appreciation 
of  the  exposition  of  Sunday-school  supplies  and  helps,  shown 
under  the  arrangement  and  direction  of  Rev.  C.  R.  Blackall. 
D.D.,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  historical  sacred  paintings, 
so  kindly  loaned  by  Mr.  John  Wanamaker. 

7.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  extended  to 
the  city  of  Toronto  for  the  noble  hospitality  of  her  citizens. 
their  cordial  and  heartfelt  interest  in  the  cause  which  we 
represent  and  in  the  sessions  of  this  convention;  to  the 
mmtsters  and  churches  for  their  c(vo]^)eration  in  making  the 
convention  a  success,  and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  they 
have  oflFere<l  their  buildings  to  the  use  of  the  convention,  and 
their  pulnits  to  our  representatives:  to  the  directors  of 
Mas.sey  llall  for  the  prixSlege  of  nieeting  in  that   excellent 
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auditorium;  to  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant-governor,  his 
Worship  the  Mayor,  and  his  Honor  the  Speaker  ot  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  for  their  kindness  in  opening  the  meetings 
of  the  convention  and  extending  to  us  their  words  of  wd- 
come;  to  the  press  of  the  city  for  the  large  space  and  excel- 
lent reports  given  the  convention  in  their  columns;  to  the 
railroad  and  steamboat  lines  for  their  favorable  traffic  rates 
and  the  courtesy  of  their  employees  and  officials. 

Rev.  DeWitt  M.  Benham,  Ph.D.,  Maryland, C/iatVmaff. 
Charles  G.  Trumbull,  Pennsylvania. 
Rev.   H.   H.  Bell,  California. 
J.  C.  Carman,  Colorado. 
H.   P.  MooRE,  Ontario. 

These  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Rev.  James  A.  B.  Scherer,  U.D.,  LL.D.,  of  South 
Carolina,  addressed  the  convention  on  "  The  Duty  of  Young 
America  to  Young  Japan." 

The  chorus  sang  "  There  is  a  Saviour  Calling  Thee  To-day." 

The  Rev.  D.  Webster  Davis,  of  Virginia,  addressed  the 
convention  on  "  The  Stmday-school  and  the  Church  as  a 
Sc>lution  of  the  Negro  Problem." 

The  chorus  sang  "  Glory  and  Honor." 

The  Chair  introduced  Archibald  Forder,  of  Jerusalem, 
Palestine,  who  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  Relation  of 
the  Sunday-school  to  the  Third  Deliverance  of  Ishmael." 

The  chorus  sane  the  "  Lost  Chord." 

At  the  close  of  the  music,  Missouri  pledged  $50  for  the 
work  of  Mr.  Forder. 

Mr.  Hartshorn  told  the  audience  how  Mr.  Forder  came  as 
a  delegate  to  the  World's  Sunday-school  Convention  at 
Jerusalem,  and  later  (in  June,  1904),  came  to  America,  where 
he  has  been  engaged  in  the  presentation  of  his  important 
work. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  time  Mr.  Forder  has  been  a 
guest  of  friends  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Lawrance  then  received  pledges  amounting  to  nearly 
$700  for  the  work  of  Mr.  Forder  in  Arabia. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Puddefoot,  of  Massachusetts,  gave  an  address 
on  "  The  Sunday-school  and  Home  Missions." 

The  unanimous  election  of  Mr.  W.  N.  Hartshorn,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  chairman  of  the  International  Executive  Com- 
mittee, was  then  announced,  and  Mr.  Hartshorn  was  pre- 
sented to  the  convention. 

Mr.  Edward  K.  Warren,  of  Michigan,  president  of  the 
World's  Fourth  Simday-school  Convention  at  Jerusalem, 
1004,  was  asked  to  address  the  convention. 

President  Maclaren  requested  Rev.  Dr.  John  Potts,  of 
Toronto,  to  "  dismiss  and  close  this  great  Convention  ";  and 
at  10.30  P.M.  the  Eleventh  International  Sunday-school 
Convention  was  history. 
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TWELFTH  SESSIOK  —  TUESDAY  EVEITING 
HetropoUtan  Church 

The  "  twin  "  missionary  meeting,  Tuesday  evening,  June 
37,  in  the  Metropolitan  Church,  was  opened  by  an  organ 
recital  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Torrington,  followed  by  the  semce  of 
praise  led  by  Professor  Jacobs. 

Mr.  A.  B.  McCrillis,  of  Rhode  Island,  vice-president  of 
the  International  Association,  presided.  The  scripture 
lesson  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Ayre,  of  Newfoundland,  and 
praver  was  offered  by  Rev.  C.  R.  Hemphill,  D.D,,  of  Ken- 
tucky. Missionary  addresses  were  made  bv  Rev.  E,  E. 
Chivers,    D.D.,   of  New   York;     Rev.    Chauncev    Murch,   of 


adopted  at  Massey  Hail,  was  read  by  the  chairman,  Rev.  0. 
M.  Benhani,  of  Maryland, 
The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  F.  A.  Smith,  of 

New  Jersey. 
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The  International  Executive  Committee 

W.  n.  HARrsHORlf,  Chiinnui 

By  the  good  providence  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  we  have  reached 
the    goat    of  the    eleventh    trien- 
nium.     In    moral    and    religious 
effort  we  may  measure  endeavor, 
I  but  we  cannot  inventory  results. 
The  book-keeping  of  Heaven  alone 
1     keep    these     accounts    and 
render  a  balance  sheet.     To  avoid 
I   duplicating  information  yourCom- 
mittee  has  asked  General  Secre- 
tary Lawrance  and  his  associates 
I   to  each  tell  the  Convention  their 
w.  N.  HABTiHsaH  "  Story  of  the  Triennium."     Be- 

cause of  the  many  departments 
and  the  time  limit  some  facts  may  be  omitted,  but  full 
and  definite  information  concerning  each  department 
will  be  printed  in  the  Official  Report. 

Denver,  igoj,  —  Toronto,  1905 
We  entered  this  triennium,  July,  1901,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  B,  F.  Jacobs,  the  beloved  and  trusted 
chairman  and  leader  in  the  international  work  from 
1881  to  June.  1903.  We  recall  his  threefold  and  last 
message,  borne  by  our  treasurer.  Dr.  George  W.  Bailey, 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  at  Denver. 

"  Men  die,  but  Jesus  Christ  lives;  the  work  goes  on. 
Give  my  love  to  the  brethren  —  God  bless  yc.u." 

Three  years  aso  General  Secretary*  lawrance  and  one 
steniit'tapher  comprised  the  employed  force  of  this 
Convention.  Dr.  Hamill  had  resigned  in  igoi;  Rev. 
L,  I).  Maxwell  had  died  in  March.  1902.  The  tenth 
oimvcntion,  at  Denver,  pledfjcd  S14.469  [jer  annum  for 
three  years.     The  amount  paid,  what  additional  sums 
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contributed  and  how  expended  will  be  stated  in  the 
treasurer's  report.  With  neariy  $15,000  pledged,  and 
faith  that  additional  contributions  would  be  made,  your 
Committee,  eariy  in  the  triennium,  increased  the  num- 
ber of  secretaries,  until  now  we  have  Mr.  Marion  Law- 
rance,  Mr.  W.  C.  Pearce,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Mary 
Foster  Bryner,  James  E.  Shepard  and,  we  had  until 
God  called  him,  G.  G.  Marcus,  —  making  six  secretaries 
and  three  stenographers;  yet  there  never  was  more 
unfinished  work  or  greater  need  for  trained  men  and 
women  than  now. 

**  God  has  Placed  the  Banner  on  New  Heights  " 

The  reports  of  your  secretaries  and  si:)ecial  committees 
will  show  progress.  "  The  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  "  and 
**  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night  "  have  moved  forward.  God 
has  placed  the  banner  on  new  heights  and  bids  us  to 
come  up  to  it.  Shall  we  dare  to  plan  and  to  act  in  this 
Convention  and  during  the  new  triennium  so  as  to  force 
its  recall?  The  advance  already  gained  reveals  an  ex- 
tended horizon,  a  tremendous  need,  new  opportunity 
and  added  responsibility.  '*  We  have  just  won  a  vic- 
tory," said  the  officer,  as  he  saluted  Napoleon.  Looking 
up.  Napoleon  replied,  **  There  is  time  to  win  another 
victory  before  the  sun  shall  go  dowTi,"  and  sent  him  to 
the  front,  and  another  victory  was  won.  Your  Com- 
mittee is  persuaded  that  it  has  only  begun  to  discover 
the  magnitude  of  the  self-imposed  task  of  this  Associa- 
tion. The  cry  for  help  was  never  so  urgent  and  intelli- 
gent as  now.  States  and  territories  that  hitherto  have 
never  had  a  conscious  need  are  now  asking  for  men  and 
money. 

"  It  Contemplates  a  Reservoir  " 

If  organized  Sunday-school  work  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  leadership  of  John  Wana- 
maker  and  H.  J.  Heinz,  needs  $22,000  ])er  annum,  and 
Massachusetts,    containing    one  fifth    of    the    Sunday- 
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school  membership,  needs  $10,000,  is  it  Christian  busi- 
ness sense  that  other  states  have  not  similar  needs  that 
money  and  consecrated  service  can  supply?  Organi- 
zation is  the  individual  mutiplied.  It  contemplates  a 
reservoir  in  the  state,  province  and  territory,  into  which 
may  be  gathered  the  results  of  actual  experience, 
judicious  training,  the  best  thought,  suggestion  and  in- 
spiration that  may  be  gathered  from  world-wide  Sunday- 
school  effort.  The  individual  Sunday-school  with  which 
you  are  connected  should  have  a  pipe  line  to  such  a 
reservoir,  and,  however  remote  or  isolated,  weak  or 
strong,  it  should  be  brought  into  helpful  relations  with 
the  central  organization,  the  strong  and  wise  contribut- 
ing, the  weak  and'  less  experienced  receiving;  all  co- 
operating. 

"  The  Heart  and  Leadership  of  the  Church  ** 

We  sometimes  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  mem- 
bership and  friends  of  the  Sunday-school  embrace  the 
heart  and  leadership  of  the  church;  that  the  fniit  of 
the  Sunday-school  will  be  the  church  membership  of 
to-morrow,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  work  done  will 
determine  the  kind  of  religion,  the  standard  of  morals 
and  the  type  of  the  citizenship  of  the  coming  generation. 
We  rejoice  in  a  continent-wide  constituency  of  fotirteen 
million.  This  constituency  controls  uncounted  wealth. 
There  is  no  organization  in  the  church  so  complete  as 
the  Sunday-school.  It  has  a  common  purpose,  and  yet, 
with  this  splendid  organization,  vast  constituency  and 
unmeasured  wealth,  we  congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
have  raised  during  the  triennium  a  little  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year,  to  maintain  and  develop 
this  mighty  work.  *'  Why,  my  dear  brother,"  said  a 
friend  recently,  **  you  seem  to  be  doing  a  world-wide 
business  on  a  *  nickel  in  the  slot  returns,'  using  narrow 
gauge,  single-track  equipment  and  power  rather  than 
the  wide  gauge,  four-track  equipment  of  the  *  Empire 
State  '  and  '  Twentieth  Centiuy  Limited.  *  " 
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*'  You  DO  NOT  Compass  your  Opportunity  " 

If,  as  chairman,  I  could  speak  personally  to  the 
officers  and  leaders  in  the  states,  i)rovinces  and  terri- 
tories, I  would  tell  them  the  conclusions  I  have  reached 
after  visiting  different  sections  of  this  country  and 
studying  the  needs  from  the  viewpoint  of  organized 
Sunday-school  work.  To  myself  I  have  said,  *'  You 
do  not  compass  your  opportunity."  **  You  have  nar- 
rowed your  duty."  "  You  have  limited  your  gifts." 
Honestly,  brethren,  would  our  sacrifices,  our  gifts,  our 
plans  and  the  results  gained  in  Sunday-school  work 
command  our  respect  as  business  men,  if  applied  to 
maintain  and  support  a  business,  upon  the  success  of 
which  depended  the  comfort,  life  and  development  of 
the  present  and  future  generations  of  this  continent? 
And  yet  we  believe  that  on  the  success  of  the  Sunday- 
school  depends  largely  the  moral  and  religious  life  of 
this  and  future  generations. 

I  believe  that  God  has  called  this  Convention  to  do 
very  definite  things,  to  develop  plans  and  declare  pur- 
poses that  shall  be  worthy  of  its  constituency  and  the 
work  it  is  set  to  do.  We  should  ask  for  pledges  for  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  three  years.  Even  this  sum 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  work  that  is  awaiting  us. 

"  Do  You  See  that  Little  Church?  " 

This  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  accomplish.  Let  us  not 
forget  who  are  our  associates;  the  character  of  our  con- 
stituency; its  multitude  and  its  wealth.  Walking  with 
a  friend  of  the  international  work,  recently,  in  an  inland 
city,  talking  of  its  need  and  possibilities,  this  friend  said 
to  me:  "  Do  you  see  that  little  church?  It  has  within 
its  membershij)  thirty-one  millionaires."  It  is  an 
exceptional  church,  but  there  is  a  larger  constituency 
who  have  not  yet  contributed,  because  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  this  work,  than  the  present  contributing 
constituency.     We   should,   therefore,    take   such   steps 
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as  will  command  the  attention  and  inspire  the  confidence 
of  Christian  business  men.  We  believe  there  are  five 
hundred  men  on  this  continent  who  would  gladly  con- 
tribute fifty  dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
if  only  they  knew  the  character  and  purpose  of  this 
work.  I^t  us  enlari;^e  our  horizon  and  we  will  discover 
them.  I  will  pledge  myself  to  find  one  twentieth  of  the 
amount,  if  only  fifty  thousand  dollars  may  be  secured 
for  the  coming  triennium.  Are  there  not  nineteen 
others  ? 

'*  But  a  Capitalist  of  Jerusalem  " 

Did  you  ever  think,  or  have  you  forgotten,  that  when 
our  dear  Lord  was  crucified  and  the  question  was, 
whether  his  body  was  to  be  flung  to  the  dogs  or  to  be 
buried,  it  was  not  the  apostles  or  the  people,  or  any  of 
those  who  had  rushed  after  him,  but  a  capitalist  of  Jeru- 
salem and  a  student  from  the  university  who  had  cour- 
age and  love  to  take  the  body  of  our  Lord  and  bury  it 
with  honor,  against  the  day  of  his  resurrection.  Now,  as 
then,  we  need  the  brain  of  the  student  and  the  gifts  of 
the  capitalist  to  make  the  work  of  the  church  more 
secure  and  permanent. 

"To  Inaugurate  Power  —  to  Secure  Progress" 

To  develoj^  successful  plans  to  meet  the  present  needs 
of  this  work  does  not  admit  of  easy  thinking  and  of 
indifferent  action.  Definite  things  must  be  done  to 
inaugurate  i^^K)wer  to  secure  progress.  At  the  Winona 
conference  in  August,  1903,  among  the  many  topics 
discussed  were  the  following:  "  Is  It  Desirable  to  Pro- 
vide an  Advanced  Course  of  Lessons?  "  "  Uniform 
Nomenclature."  "  Shall  the  International  Sunday- 
School  Association  bt^come  Incori)orated?  "  **  Shall 
We  Create  a  Publicity  Department?  "  "  How  to  In- 
crease Annual  Contributions  to  Fiftv  Thousand  Dollars." 
Your  committee  exjx?cts  that  the  ripened  fruit  from 
the  Winona  conference  will  be  harvested  in  this  con- 
vention . 
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Your  Committee  therefore  recommends: 

1.  Incorporation.  For  your  information  I  record  th<; 
following  action  of  your  Executive  Committee  in  To- 
ronto, yesterday,  Friday,  June  23.  Voted:  That  this 
International  Executive  Committee  recommend  to  the 
Eleventh  International  Convention  that  the  name  of  this 
body  be  changed  from  "  Convention  "  to  "  Association  " 
and  that  proper  steps  be  taken  for  incorporation. 

2.  That  this  Convention  shall  attempt  to  raise  in 
pledges  and  contributions  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
dollars  j)er  year  for  three  years  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing the  increased  demand  for  trained  men  and  women 
in  the  work  of  this  Association. 

3.  That  this  Convention  approve  the  plan  of  appoint- 
ing a  commission  of  not  less  than  hve  men,  who  shall, 
at  their  own  expense,  visit  different  states  in  the  inter- 
national field  for  the  purjxjse  of  conferences  with  Chris- 
tian business  men,  that  they  may  become  informed 
concerning  the  work  of  this  association  and,  therefore, 
contribute  to  its  support.  This  commission  may  not 
necessarily  include  in  its  number  only  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  but  it  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Committee. 

4.  The  Committee  approves  the  plan  presented  by  the 
Chairman  for  the  distribution  of  one  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  the  book,  "  The  Development  of  the  Sunday- 
School,  1780-1905,"  —  the  Official  Report  of  the  Inter- 
national Sunday-School  Convention."  This  book  will 
contain  nearly  six  hundred  pages,  more  than  three  hun- 
dred illustrations,  cloth  bound,  price  fifty  cents,  postage 
paid.  The  ordinary  price  of  the  book  would  be  two 
dollars.  It  will  contain  the  addresses,  reports  and 
statistics  of  the  Eleventh  International  Sunday-School 
Convention  with  ix>rtraits  of  the  sj^akers  and  officers. 
It  will  also  contain  the  history  of  the  International 
Lesson  System  and  jxjrtraits  of  the  Lesson  Committee 
from  1872  to  1908;  a  classified  list  of  the  International 
Lessons,  1872-1906,  giving  date,  topic  and  text  of  each 
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lesson ;  the  story  of  departmental  work,  the  beginners, 
the  primary,  the  junior  and  the  advance,  the  teacher- 
training,  home  department,  supplementary  lessons, 
men's  classes,  adult  classes,  etc.;  the  story  of  the 
National  and  the  International  and  World's  Conventions, 
1832,  to  Jerusalem,  1904,  with  portraits  of  the  presidents 
and  officers;  organized  interdenominational  work, 
township,  state,  international  and  world-wide;  the 
development  of  the  Sunday-school  from  Robert  Raikes 
to  the  end  of  the  Toronto  convention. 

5.  That  the  booklet  entitled  **A  Temple  unto  the  Lord," 
—  the  International  Sunday-school  Building,  —  head- 
quarters for  North  America,  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
vention by  the  Chairman  "as  merely  an  expression  of 
a  suggestion  which  may,  in  God's  own  time,  together  with 
the  loving .  cooperation  and  generous  gifts  of  the  vast 
constituency  and  unmeasured  wealth  of  the  international 
forces,  become  not  only  *  a  Temple  unto  the  Lord  '  and 
the  Sunday-school  headquarters  of  North  America,  but 
also  may  serve  to  yield  an  income  to  the  permanent  sup- 
port of  its  work,  annually,  of  sixty  to  eighty  thousand 
dollars."  Your  Committee  seeks  no  action  in  this  Con- 
vention concerning  this  suggestion.  It  is  possible  at 
the  Convention  in  1908  your  Committee  will  have  a 
further  report  to  make  regarding  this  plan. 

*'  Accomplished  in  Gou's  Own  Time  and  Way  " 

It  is  the  desire  and  hope  of  yoiu*  Committee  that  by 
the  development  of  these  jjlans,  and  others  which  may 
recommend  themselves  to  its  approval  in  the  future, 
that  we  may  accomplish  in  God's  own  time  and  way  the 
puqH)se  for  which  this  organization  was  brought  into 
existence,  and  has  been  kept  until  this  moment.  Our 
prayers  and  sympathies  go  out  for  our  associates  in  the 
states  and  i:)rovinces  and  territories  where  there  is  at 
present  a  great  need  that  is  not  yet  met. 
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The  Field 

HAt  the  time  of  the  Denver  Con- 
vention   your  general    secretary 
was  your  only  paid  representa- 
tive,   aside  from   a   clerk  in  the 
office. 
Mrs.    J.    W,  Jlames    was    ap- 
jxtinted  our  Primary  and  Junior 
Secretary  in  the  fall  of  1902. 
In  November  of  the  same  year 
our  two   colored   workers,  Prof. 
G.  G.  Marcus  and  Dr.  James  E. 
Shepard,  were  enjiayed. 
Early  in  1903  the  force  was  in 
Marion  L*»iiAHCi  creased  by    adding    Mr.    W.    C. 

Pearce,  now  our  Teacher- Training 
Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Foster  Bryncr. 

We  now  have  two  stenographers  in  the  General  Sec- 
retary's office,  and  one  in  the  office  of  the  Primary  and 
Junior  Secretary  at  Newark,  X.  J. 

Speaking  for  all  of  these,  except  myself,  I  am  sure  we 
could  not  find  more  faithful,  consecrated  and  efficient 
workers  anywhere.  They  are  all  esjiecially  adapted  to 
the  work  they  have  undertaken.  The  present  forward 
condition  of  our  work  is  due  very  largely  to  their  labors. 
This  is  not  easy  work  we  are  doing,  and  yet  it  is  full  of 
joy.  Ivach  of  these  workers  will  make  a  detailed  report. 
It  is  fnr  me  <inly  to  speak  in  a  general  way. 

The  field  has  f)Con  covered  as  treijuently  and  as  thor- 
oughly us  it  was  ]X)ssible  with  this  force  of  workers. 
Ever)-  state,  province  and  territorj-,  excejit  a  ft'w  of  the 
unorf.raniwd  jirovinces  of  the  IXmiinion  of  Canada,  have 
been  visitcil  during  the  triennium  fnim  ime  t<i  three 
times  by  one  or  more  of  these  workers.  Their  wtirk  has 
not  been  confined  wholly  to  conventions,  but  mostly  so, 
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because  the  demand  is  so  great  and  the  force  so  small. 
Nevertheless,  there  have  been  made  a  number  of  inspi- 
rational tours  into  different  parts  of  the  country,  holding 
meetings  in  various  cities  besides  the  ones  where  the  con- 
ventions were  held.  Statistics  give  but  a  very  faint  idea 
of  the  work  done,  and  yet  we  believe  that  those  who  main- 
tain the  work  have  a  right  to  the  figures.  Their  inability, 
however,  to  report  the  real  work  done,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  a  conference  is  put  down  as  a  conference. 
Sometimes  it  is  thirty  minutes  long,  sometimes  several 
hours,  and  sometimes  a  whole  day.  The  aggregate  dis- 
tance traveled  by  these  six  workers  during  the  past  three 
years  reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  304,030  miles.  The 
a-gRregate  number  of  addresses,  conferences,  etc.,  is  5,132. 

In  addition  to  our  regular  force,  however,  we  have 
been  obliged  from  time  to  time,  to  call  in  special  help  in 
order  to  send  a  representative  to  conventions  which  we 
could  not  otherwise  reach.  We  recognize  in  this  capa- 
city the  splendid  work  done  by  Mrs.  M.  G.  Kennedy, 
Dr.  H.  M.  Hamill,  Rev.  W.  C.  Merritt,  Charles  D.  Meigs, 
J.  H.  Engle,  Hugh  Cork;  Mrs.  Alonzo  Pettit,  Charles  R. 
Fisher,  Joseph  Clark,  Alfred  Day,  Rev.  E.  M.  Fergusson, 
Rev.  George  O.  Bachman,  W.  H.  Irwin  and  others. 

Special  mention  %hould  be  made  of  Rev.  W.  C.  Merritt, 
and  the  state  of  Washington.  That  state  voluntarily 
offered  Mr.  Merritt *s  services  to  the  International  Com- 
mittee one  month  a  year  for  the  three  years  of  the  trien- 
nium,  and  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  splendid  work. 
He  has  just  come  from  the  convention  in  Idaho,  where 
he  has  been  representing  us  through  the  courtesy  and 
at  the  exjx^nse  of  the  state  of  Washington.  He  has 
rendered  excellent  help  also  in  Montana,  Oregon,  Nevada 
and  British  Columbia,  (^ur  treasurer,  feeling  that  it  was 
right  that  Washington  should  have  the  credit  for  his 
services,  has  entered  up  the  amount  of  his  salar\^  on  their 
account,  although  they  s^xjcifically  recjuested  that  it 
should  not  apply  on  their  pledge  made  at  Denver,  and 
it  was  not  aj^plied.     This  contribution  of  the  state   of 
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Washington  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  when  we  remem- 
ber that  in  amoimt  of  contributions  made  and  paid 
to  the  International  Association  during  the  last  three 
years,  they  stand  ninth  in  the  list  of  states,  although 
they  stand  twenty-ninth  in  their  Simday-school  enroll- 
ment. Washington  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
this  Convention. 

It  may  be  stated  likewise  in  this  connection  that  the 
state  of  Washington  is  now  divided  into  two  associations, 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western,  separated  by  the  moun- 
tains. Connected  with  the  Eastern  Association  is  the 
"  Panhandle  "  of  Idaho.  This  division  seems  necessary 
because  of  physical  conditions,  and  is  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  views  of  the  brethren  in  both  states,  and  was 
authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  International  Convention  at 
Atlanta. 

The  only  other  change  in  our  field  is  that  the  Nova 
Scotia  Association  has  invited  the  Bermuda  Islands  to 
join  them,  as  they  are  closely  associated  together  in 
other  branches  of  religious  work. 

No  record  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  great 
field  would  be  complete  without  reference  to  the  many 
tours  that  have  been  made  by  our  Chairman,  Mr.  Harts- 
horn. Into  many  of  our  states  and  ^cities  in  the  central 
west  and  south,  and  many  parts  of  the  east,  and  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  has  he  gone  with  his  words  of  cheer 
and  counsel.  He  is  giving  practically  his  whole  time  to 
us,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  express  in  any 
way  our  full  appreciation  of  this  fact. 

The  vast  amount  of  field  work  we  have  been  enabled  to 
do  because  of  our  increased  force,  however,  has  shown  us 
plainly  the  great  need  for  more.  We  are  not  giving  the 
states  and  provinces  all  we  should  give  them  when  we 
simply  send  a  worker  for  three  days  to  attend  their  con- 
vention. It  may  not  be  my  province  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  this  convention,  and  I  will  not,  but  it 
may  fairly  be  within  proper  bounds  to  tell  something  of 
the  needs.     Otu*  field  force  is  certainly  not  half  as  large 
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as  it  shotild  be,  and  we  are  hoping  that  this  convention 
will  lyiake  it  possible  to  materially  increase  it. 

We  should  not  be  satisfied  unless,  before  adjournment, 
we  arrange  for  at  least  three  more  white  men,  one  or 
two  more  negroes,  and  a  general  secretary  for  Mexico. 

Our  General  Secretaries 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  faithful,  self-sacri- 
ficing company  of  workers  than  those  who  are  occupying 
the  offices  of  general  secretary  in  the  various  states  and 
provinces.  All  of  the  states  and  provinces  have  general 
secretaries  except  ten.  The  states  and  provinces  of 
Arkansas,  North  and  South  California,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Indiana,  Maine,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Quebec,  South  Dakota, 
Texas  and  Vermont  have  put  in  new  secretaries  since 
the  Denver  Convention,  though  most  of  them  had  state 
and  provincial  secretaries  before.  We  have  now  148 
men  and  women  in  the  employ  of  our  state  and  pro- 
vincial associations  under  pay,  and  89  of  them  are  giving 
their  whole  time  to  it. 

A  V^AST  Army  op  Workers 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  realize  how  many  choice  men  and 
women  there  are  devoting  their  time  to  this  work.  Fifty- 
eight  states  and  provinces  are  organized.  Over  2,000 
counties  arc  organized.  From  a  careful  estimate,  we 
judge  that  fully  10,000  townships,  districts,  etc.,  are 
organized.  Ohio  and  Illinois  alone  furnish  one  fourth 
of  that  number.  Certainly  the  committees  having  in 
charge  the  work  in  these  various  organizations  will 
average  ten  jxjople  each,  many  of  whom  devote  large 
portions  of  their  valuable  time  to  conimittee  meetings, 
conventions,  visitation  and  the  like.  In  other  words, 
there  are  120,000  people  in  our  field  who  are  giving  solid 
blocks  of  time  to  this  work  without  any  remuneration 
whatever.  No  wonder  the  blessing  of  God  has  been  upon  it. 
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■  Conventions 

The  Associations  are  not  conducted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  conventions,  but  the  conventions  are  conducted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Associations.  Conventions  are  good 
thermometers  as  to  the  condition  of  the  work  in  a 
given  locality.  A  convention  which  is  representative 
and  well  attended  by  the  active  workers,  is  a  sign  of 
good  organization  and  a  healthy  condition.  The  con- 
ventions during  the  past  three  years  have,  as  a  rule, 
continually  grown  in  size  and  interest.  A  marked 
change,  however,  is  going  on  in  the  convention  programs. 
Happily  we  are  having  less  pyrotechnics  and  more  real 
work.  The  number  of  institutes  is  growing,  and  we 
are  coming  to  learn  that  conventions  and  institutes 
which  really  do  things  worth  while  are  the  best  and  are 
best  supported.  Many  of  our  conventions  have  come 
to  be  very  large.  For  example,  those  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Ohio.  The  latter,  held  the  first  week  of  this 
month,  had  over  3,000  workers  present,  and  many  of  the 
sessions  were  attended  by  over  five  thousand  people  in 
one  audience.  Some  of  these  convention  programs 
have  packed  into  them  through  conferences  and  ad- 
dresses an  incredibly  large  amount  of  solid  work  and 
teaching. 

We  must  not  forget  the  weaker  organizations,  how- 
ever. It  was  my  privilege  a  few  weeks  ago  to  attend 
the  State  Convention  of  Nevada  with  less  than  25  dele- 
gates in  it,  representing  the  forty-two  schools  of  that 
great  state,  which  is  nearly  as  large  geographically  as 
three  Ohios,  and  yet  Nevada  is  represented  on  our  Inter- 
national Committee  by  the  president  of  their  state  uni- 
versity. Dr.  Stubbs.  who  is  not  only  greatly  interested 
in  our  work,  but  has  crossed  the  continent  to  be  with  us 
to-day.  I  am  sure  w^e  are  glad  to  be  the"  big  brother  " 
to  such  states  as  Nevada. 

Conventions  have  been  held  in  all  of  the  states  and 
provinces  during  the  last  three  years,  and  in  nearly  every 
case,  they  have  been  held  annually. 
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We  are  pleased  to  report  that  Newfoundland  recently 
held  the  best  convention  in  their  history.  They  enrolled 
1,150  delegates,  and  are  very  much  encouraged.  New- 
foundland is  fully  represented  in  this  convention. 

The  total  number  o{  conventions  of  all  kinds,  state, 
county,  township,  etc.,  reported  during  the  past  year  in 
our  field,  is  13,811,  though  we  believe  these  figures  are 
far  too  small.  This  means  that  there  have  been  dtiring 
the  triennium  probably  about  40,000  conventions.  Esti- 
mating the  average  attendance  at  these  conventions  at 
200,  and  that  is  very  small,  we  reach  more  than 
2,500,000  people  annually. 

Summer  Schools  and  District  Conferences 

There  are  probably  nearly  fifty  summer  schools  held 
annually  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  meas- 
ure up  to  the  standard  set  by  our  Association,  and  many 
others  which  do  considerable  work,  but  fall  somewhat 
short  in  their  measurement.  Two  summer  training 
schools  are  now  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fourth 
and  Seventh  International  districts.  One  at  Winona 
Lake  is  in  its  second  year.  Last  year  it  covered  three  full 
weeks,  and  enrolled  406  students  from  thirty  different 
states.  International  certificates  were  issued  for  full  work 
to  50  students,  and  for  section  work  to  210  students. 
This  year  it  will  continue  for  two  weeks  instead  of  three. 

The  Seventh  District  School  is  to  be  at  Searfcy,  Ark., 
and  covers  a  week  in  July.  Both  of  these  schools  are 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hamill,  chairman  of  our 
Committee  on  Education. 

Some  of  these  schools  of  methods  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  good  while  luider  various  auspices,  and  are 
getting  stronger  year  by  year;  as,  for  example,  the  one 
which  holds  its  twelfth  annual  session  at  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.,  this  season. 

District  conferences  have  been  held  in  the  First,  Sec- 
ond, Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Districts.  It  is  my  privi- 
lege to  attend  all  of  these. 
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The  Work  among  the  Negroes 

No  department  of  our  work  is  deserving  of  more  credit- 
able  mention  than  that  among  the  colored  people  of  the 
South.  When  we  last  assembled  in  Denver,  our  sorrow 
at  the  loss  of  the  sainted  Maxwell  was  still  fresh  in  our 
hearts.  One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  movements  of 
that  great  convention  was  when  money  was  pledged  to 
carry  on  this  great  work. 

In  the  fall  of  1902,  the  committee  having  this  matter  in 
charge,  selected  two  choice  men  to  serve  us,  Prof.  G.  G. 
Marcus,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Dr.  James  E.  Shepard, 
of  Durham,  N.  C.  These  men  soon  showed  their  special 
fitness  for  the  work  and  were  ever>nvhere  received  with 
great  favor.  It  was  difficult  to  take  up  the  work  where 
Mr.  Maxwell  laid  it  down,  for  he  had  tried  to  cover  the 
whole  field  and  it  was  too  much  for  him  or  any  other  man. 
Marcus  and  Shepard  have  done  most  valiant  work.  We 
are  grieved,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  record  that  in 
October.  1Q04.  Prc^fessor  Marcus  closed  his  work  on  earth 
and  went  to  his  reward.  Dr.  Shepard  has  been  doing 
double  duty  since  that  time.  I  am  glad  that  Dr.  Shep>- 
anl  is  ]>resent,  and  will  appear  before  this  convention 
to  make  a  detailed  rejxjrt.  He  is  a  man  of  tmusual 
ability,  deep  consecration  and  tremendous  earnestness. 
M(>rei^ver.  as  a  sjx^aker,  he  can  hold  his  owti  with  great 
cnniit  to  himself  before  any  audience  an^-where.  His 
vrovk  has  been  carried  on  mostly  in  the  states  of  North 
and  Stnith  Can^lina.  though  he  has  done  considerable 
wi^rk  in  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  The  details 
of  his  work  will  bo  rejx^rted  by  himself.  While  we  may 
well  ixmgratulate  ourselves  upon  the  great  work  that  has 
been  done,  it  is  really  only  a  beginninir.  and  a  small  one 
at  that.  The  fact  that  there  are  in  the  United  States 
over  three  million  coloreii  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fourteen  gives  us  a  little  hint  of  the  tremendous 
task  and  oinn^rtunitv  which  lies  befon?  us.  We  ouiiht  to 
have  at  least  live  wide-awake,  efficient  necn>  secR^taries 
in  five  i»i  the  mv>st  pnunisini:  S-mthem  states,  and  these 
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under  the  general  direction  of  a  secretary  who  shall  be 
recognized  everywhere  as  a  prince  of  men  among  the 
negroes.  Of  course,  the  whole  work  should  be  entirely 
under  the  control  of  oiu*  Executive  Committee  and  espe- 
cially the  sub-committee  having  this  special  feature  in 
charge.  But  there  is  an  opportunity  for  large  faith 
and  contributions.  I  do  not  know  where  money  can 
be  placed  to  better  advantage  for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Our  opportunity  is  our  responsibility.    Shall  we  rise  to  it? 

Theological  Seminaries  and  Christian  Schools 

The  place  of  the  theological  seminary  in  Sunday- 
school  work  is  more  and  more  coming  to  be  recognized 
and  felt.  No  word  of  mine  can  begin  to  express  it  so 
well  as  it  has  been  done  by  Dr.  E.  Y.  Mtillins,  president 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  in  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  his  "  Sunday-school  Creed,"  which 
is  as  follows: 

1 .  The  supreme  need  in  our  country  to-day  is  that  the 
forces  which  make  for  character  shall  control  the  forces 
which  make  for  intelligence. 

2.  Our  greatest  force  which  makes  for  character  is 
the  Sunday-school. 

3.  The  factor  of  the  Sunday-school  most  potent  in  the 
development  of  character  is  the  teacher. 

4.  The  supreme  lack  in  the  present-day  Sundaj'-school 
is  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  thoroughly  equipped 
teachers. 

5.  The  chief  teacher  of  the  teachers  and  trainer  of  the 
trainers  of  the  Sunday-school  is  the  pastor. 

6.  The  chief  trainer  of  the  pastor  is  the  theological 
seminary. 

7.  In  view  of  the  absence  in  the  past  of  any  adequate 
coordination  and  guidance  of  the  departments  of  the 
teacher,  the  pastor  and  the  seminary,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunitv  for  the  new  Educational  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national  Sunday-school  Association  to  do  a  great  work 
for  the  Kingdom. 
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Our  pastors  are  our  leaders.  While  they  will  not 
ordinarily  occupy  the  place  of  the  executive  head  of  the 
school,  viz.,  the  superintendent,  they  should,  neverthe- 
less, be  just  as  truly  pastors  of  the  Sunday-school  as  of 
the  church.  The  demand  for  more  religious  pedagogy, 
more  of  the  English  Bible,  more  of  child  study  and 
Sunday-school  management  in  the  regular  seminary 
courses,  comes  from  the  pastors  themselves.  That  the 
seminaries  are  gladly  yielding  to  this  condition,  is  a  most 
hoj)eful  sign.  We  presume  there  is  not  a  seminary  in  the 
land  that  has  not  done  more  than  ever  before.  Many  of 
them  are  giving  to  their  students  si)lendid  courses  of 
lectures  upon  the  subject  and  conducting  pastor's  insti- 
tutes. Some  have  even  gone  further  than  this,  and  put 
in  six?cific  courses  of  study,  looking  toward  Sunday- 
school  work  in  its  various  departments.  I  have  i^erson- 
ally  addressed  the  students  in  the  following  seminaries 
and  in  most  of  them  have  given  a  regular  course  of  lec- 
tures. All  of  our  International  workers  and  very  many 
others  have   done  much   of   this  same  work. 

Presbyterian  Seminary,   Ix)uisville,   Ky. 

Southern  Bai)tist  Seminar>^  Louisville,  Ky. 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Seminary,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Christian  Seminary,  Lexington,  Ky. 

United  Presbyterian,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

Heidelberg  Seminary,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago. 

Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Oberlin  Seminary,   Oberlin,   Ohio. 

Crozer  Seminar>%  Chester,  Pa. 

United  Brethren  Seminary,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Queen's  College,  Kingston,  Ontario. 

Auburn  Seminary,  Auburn,  N.  V. 

Pacific  Seminary,    Berkeley,    Cal. 

San  Anselmo  Seminary,  San  Anselmo,  Cal. 

Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago. 

Pastor's  Institute,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Pastor's  Institute,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
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The  latter  institute  included  the  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian,. Baptist,  and  Episcopal  Seminaries  of  Toronto. 

The  Committee  on  Education 

No  sub-committee  connected  with  our  work  has  had  so 
many  meetings  nor  made  such  a  tangible  showing  in 
results  as  has  the  Committee  on  Education.  The 
teacher- training  forces  of  the  coimtry  have  for  many  years 
been  doing  much  good  work,  but  it  remained  for  this 
Committee  to  crystallize  them  into  a  systematic  whole. 
Without  creating  any  new  text-books,  or  imposing  any 
conditions  which  are  out  of  reach  of  the  ordinary  asso- 
ciation, they  have  erected  imiform  standards,  prepared 
two  diplomas,  one  elementary  and  one  advanced,  and 
have  recognized  also  the  Sunday-school  work  done  in 
summer  schools,  schools  of  methods,  Chautauquas,  etc., 
when  it  comes  up  to  the  required  standard,  furnishing 
International  certificates  for  the  same.  Under  the  wise 
leadership  of  Dr.  Hamill,  the  Chairman,  and  W.  C. 
Pearce,  our  International  Teacher-Training  Secretary, 
the  advance  has  been  simply  marvelous.  I  am  to  give 
here  but  this  general  statement,  and  the  interesting 
details  will  be  presented  by  the  brethren  above  referred 

to. 

International  Bible  Reading  Association 

This  Association  was  started  in  London  over  twenty 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Charles  Waters,  who  is  still  their  secre- 
tary. It  has  had  meager  growth  in  otir  country,  though 
its  total  membership  in  the  world  is  850,000.  Under  the 
instruction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  however,  it 
was  taken  up  specifically  as  a  department  of  our  work 
January  i,  1905.  The  time  was  inopportime,  because 
those  upon  whom  we  were  obliged  to  depend  for  its  suc- 
cess, have  been  absorbed  in  gathering  their  reports  and 
making  other  arrangements  for  this  Convention.  We 
believe  there  is  great  good  to  be  accomplished  through 
the  International  Bible  Reading  Association  and  that 
the  next  three  years  will  show  large  increase. 
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Twenty-one  of  the  states  and  provinces  have  formally 
adopted  it,  and  we  have  returns  from  twelve  of  these 
states,  besides  small  returns  from  other  states  which 
have  not  adopted  it.  The  provinces  of  the  Dominion 
have,  for  the  most  part  (and  by  agreement),  continued 
to  procure  their  supplies  from  London  because  we  were 
making  a  slight  change  in  the  membership  fee.  The 
following  states  have  adopted  it  and  made  definite 
returns.  They  are  placed  in  the  order  of  their  member- 
ship: 

New  Hampshire,  Delaware,  South  Dakota,  Vermont, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  West  Virginia,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey, 
California  (North),  Utah,  Iowa. 

The  other  states  which  have  adopted  it,  but  as  yet 
made  no  report,  are: 

Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Wyoming,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

We  have  received  memberships  from  the  states  of 
Florida,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and  Texas, 
though  they  have  not  adopted  it  as  a  department. 

We  enroll  at  present  3,337  members. 

A  very  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  the  various  Asso- 
ciations would  not  only  result  in  greatly  encouraging 
systematic  reading  of  the  Bible,  but  the  membership  fees 
would  soon  be  sufficient  to  keep  an  extra  worker  in  the 
field,  besides  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the  department. 

We  trust  that  every  state  and  province  will  lay  vigor- 
ous emphasis  upon  the  International  Bible  Reading 
Association  during  the  next  triennium. 

Mexico 

Mexico  is  an  open  door.  There  is  probably  no  raore 
inviting  field  for  Christian  work  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
The  missionaries  of  all  denominations  who  are  now  work- 
ing in  Mexico  agree  to  this.  They  say  the  ptM)ple  are 
breaking  away  from  the  priest-craft,  and  that  the  field  is 
rijx?.  The  whitest  portion  of  the  field  is  among  the 
children. 
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The  first  specific  endeavor  of  otir  Association  to  help 
the  people  of  Mexico  took  form  in  Jtily,  1903,  when  in 
answer  to  their  call  for  help,  we  sent  Mrs.  Bryner  to 
their  National  Convention,  held  in  Mexico  City.  This 
convention  was  most  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Seven 
hundred  and  twenty-five  delegates  were  present, 
representing  twenty-four  of  twenty-seven  states  of 
the  great  republic.  Some  of  these  delegates  walked 
sixty  miles  to  attend  the  convention,  In  the  follow- 
ing winter  of  1904  Mrs.  Bryner  was  sent  there  again, 
and  made  a  tour  covering  two  months,  visiting  many  of 
their  cities  under  the  direction  of  their  local  workers. 
This  tour  which  was  made  possible  largely  by  gifts 
solicited  by  the  Sunday  School  Times  for  this  specific 
purpose,  was  greatly  blessed.  It  became  evident  to  the 
missionaries  there,  as  well  as  to  Mrs.  Bryner,  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  general  secretary  placed  in  charge  of 
the  work. 

The  International  Committee,  in  the  summer  of  1904, 
set  apart  $250  to  be  expended  in  Spanish-speaking  litera- 
ture for  gratuitous  use  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Mrs.  Bryner  was  asked  to  prepare  this  literature  because 
of  her  familiarity  with  the  field,  and  two  months  in  the 
winter  of  1905  were  set  apart  for  that  ptupose.  Eight 
leaflets  have  been  written  by  her  for  this  ptupose.  They 
have  been  reviewed  and  revised  by  a  large  number  of 
missionaries  in  Mexico.  It  is  thought  these  leaflets  are 
sufficient  for  the  present. 

It  was  thought  best  not  to  have  all  of  these  printed  at 
once,  because  their  annual  convention  is  to  be  held 
within  three  weeks  from  this  time  in  the  city  of  Guada- 
lajara, when  new  officers  will  be  elected,  and  their  names 
and  the  location  of  their  office  should  appear  upon  the 
leaflets.  Mrs.  Bryner  is  to  be  in  attendance,  and  will 
spend  the  two  months  following  in  convention  work  in 
different  parts  of  the  republic.  One  thousand  each  of 
the  leaflets  Nos.  i,  2  and  8,  have  been  prepared  for  use  in 
their  convention. 
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One  thousand  dollars  of  our  money  is  equal  to  some- 
thing over  two  thousand  dollars  of  their  money,  and  will 
sustain  their  work  for  a  year,  supporting  a  general  sec- 
retary. Some  specific  effort  has  been  made  to  help  them 
secure  a  secretar}',  and  the  results  of  that  effort  will  be 
made  known  at  a  later  hour  in  this  convention.  Here 
is  a  magnificent  opportunity  for  investment  in  the  Lord's 
work.  Our  brethren  in  Mexico  are  profuse  in  their 
expressions  of  gratitude  because  of  our  helpfulness. 

The  West  Indies 

Correspondence  has  been  opened  up  with  the  West 
Indies,  reaching  from  Cuba  to  Trinidad,  and  even  includ- 
ing Demerara.  We  had  hoped  ere  this  to  make  a  cruise 
of  this  inviting  portion  of  our  field,  but  as  yet  have  not 
been  able.  It  is  our  hope  that  during  the  next  winter 
a  cruise  may  be  made  covering  six  or  eight  weeks,  for  the 
purjxjse  of  holding  conventions  and  inspirational  meet- 
ings in  as  many  as  possible  of  the  strategic  points  of  these 
islands.  The  traveling  expenses  of  each  person  sent  on 
such  a  tour  can.  it  is  estimated,  be  covered  by  $250,  or 
jK)ssibly  less.  The  party  ought  to  consist  of  ten  people 
(though  four  would  do^.  lairiy  representing  the  different 
def>artments  of  the  work,  so  that  several  meetings  can 
be  held  at  one-time.  The  committee  will  be  glad  if  any 
of  our  recL>gni2ed  practical  Sunday-schoc^l  workers  will 
volunteer  for  this  delightful  cruise.  It  r»ui:ht  to  start 
about  the  first  of  January,  and  return  the  latter  part  of 
Februars*  or  the  first  oi  March.  Our  o->rresTX>ndents  in 
all  pans  of  this  great  field  arv  kK^king  forward  with  keen 
antici|xition  to  the  ct^nsummaiion  of  such  a  T^lan.  Two 
missionaries  iroin  Trinidad  were  with  us  on  the  Jenisa- 
leni  triT>  and  were  ver\'  anxious  that  this  cruise  should  be 
made  last  winter.  I:  it  is  to  bt^  carriovi  out  this  winter,  we 
<>ut:ht  to  know  it  n€fcw.  There  an*,  n-  •  vi«  ubt.  those  in  this 
o.invention  who  w<.»uM  be  wil'inc  t^  >  o  :itribu:e  the  $2,000 
or  $;.coo  necessar\'  to  ir.ake  such  a  tri:'  'H'SsiV-e.  If  so, 
wo  shaV.  bt^  vorv  i:lati  t^*  cu:tivato  their  ac'iuaintance. 
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Personal 

During  the  past  three  years  my  office  work  has  been 
heavier  than  usual  because  part  of  my  duties  have  been  to 
arrange  for  the  conventions  and  make  appointments  for 
all  of  our  workers.  I  have  also  been  called  upon  to  meet 
with  the  Executive  Committee  and  other  committees 
frequently.  Consequentl}'^  I  have  not  been  able  to  be 
in  the  field  as  much  as  I  otherwise  would.  However,  I 
have  traveled  during  the  last  three  years  76,327  miles 
(not  including  the  trip  to  Jerusalem),  and  have  made  743 
addresses.  I  have  been  permitted  also,  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  International  Committee  and  the  World's  Execu- 
tive Committee,  to  attend  the  Centennial  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union  of  London,  and  the  World's  Convention  at 
Jerusalem.  These  two  trips  together  consumed  over 
four  months  of  time. 

The  large  amount  of  mail  received  and  forwarded,  and 
the  other  work  necessary  in  my  office,  has  been  attended 
to  up  to  within  nine  months  by  Mr.  Starr  and  such 
occasional  help  as  I  could  secure.  Since  then  another 
stenographer  has  been  added,  and  yet  the  work  is  crii)pled 
for  the  lack  of  sufficient  office  force.  We  have  prepared 
and  used  over  a  million  pieces  of  printed  matter,  all  bear- 
ing upon  the  work.  Of  this,  500,000  were  Round  Table 
Leaflets,  furnished  for  convention  use  in  the  various 
states  and  provinces.  Have  sold  International  Reports 
amounting  to  S917.79.  I  have  not  done  all  I  planned 
to  do,  because  of  the  lack  of  time  and  help. 

Before  closing  this  personal  note,  I  wish  to  express 
my  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  whole  Committee,  and  its 
chairman,  Mr.  Hartshorn,  and  its  treasurer.  Dr.  Bailey, 
for  their  i)atience  and  kindness  shown  in  many  ways. 
Also  to  my  associates  in  the  International  field,  the 
general  secretaries,  and  the  workers  of  the  various  asso- 
ciations throughout  all  of  North  America.  They  have 
all  been  kind  to  me  far  beyond  what  I  have  deserved,  and 
I  am  very  thankful  to  every  one  of  them,  and  most  of  all 
to  the  Heavenly  Father. 
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Sunday-school  Statistics  of  North  America 

Gathered    for     the     Eleventh     Intematioiuil    Sunday-school    Conventioiu 

Toronto,  Canada,  June  33-37,  1905 

By  far  the  most  difficult  feature  of  our  work  is  that  of 
gathering  the  statistics.  It  is  likewise  the  most  unsatis- 
factory. Even  with  the  best  organization  it  is  always 
attended  with  a  large  amount  of  detail  work  and  requires 
much  perseverance  and  patience.  Without  thorough 
organization,  statistics  are  little  more  than  estimates. 
Good  organization,  on  the  other  hand,  brings  good  sta- 
tistics. Indeed,  this  is  the  severest  test  of  organization. 
No  matter  how  thoroughly  a  state  may  be  organized  in 
other  directions,  the  inability  to  gather  satisfactory 
statistics  indicates  that  the  organization  is  defective. 
Complete  statistics  cannot  be  gathered  through  exclu- 
sive denominational  channels,  because  many  of  the 
smaller  denominations  do  not  issue  year  books,  and  many 
of  the  schools  are  identified  with  no  denomination.  The 
process  of  gathering  statistics  is  exceedingly  valuable 
and  helpful  to  the  secretary,  for  the  reason  that  it  puts 
him  into  possession  of  the  facts  he  otherwise  would  not 
know,  and  makes  him  more  familiar  with  the  field  than 
he  could  otherwise  become.  Indeed,  the  gathering  of 
statistics  puts  the  secretary  in  possession  of  information 
that  is  vitally  important  to  his  work,  indeed,  far  more 
so  than  the  figures  themselves. 

It  ought  to  be  an  encouragement  to  us  to  secure  as 
accurate  statistics  as  |x^ssible  because  of  the  fact  that 
Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
the  United  States,  has  promistMi  to  embody  our  .statistics 
in  his  official  report.  (See  Statistical  Tables  in  Appen- 
dix.) 

Statistics  from  Colored  Sunday-schools 

In  our  present  condition  of  organization,  it  is  quite 
imjjossible  to  sc^cure  accurate  statistics  of  the  colored 
Sunday-schools.     They  are  included  in  the  statistics  for 
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the  white  schools  in  the  preceding  tables.  Since,  how- 
ever, we  have  now  fairly  good  organization  in  North 
and  South  Carolina,  likewise  in  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
and  a  partial  organization  in  Virginia,  all  under  the 
general  direction  of  our  negro  field  workers,  it  ought  to 
be  less  difficult  to  secure  statistics  from  this  depart- 
ment of  our  work.  We  trust  that  by  the  next  Inter- 
national Convention  we  shall  be  able  to  report  just 
how  many  colored  schools  there  are,  together  with  the 
enrollment. 

What  Our  Statistics  Show 

1.  A  very  slight  gain  in  the  number  of  Sunday-schools 
and  in  the  total  enrollment. 

2.  Much  inaccuracy  in  the  reports,  as  shown  by  the  fact 
that  no  less  than  twelve  states  report  a  gain  or  loss  of 
about  40,000  each  as  compared  with  the  last  statistics 
presented,  while  one  state  shows  a  gain  of  117,000  and 
another  shows  a  loss  of  237,000.  These  figures  simply 
mean  great  inaccuracy  somewhere,  either  with  present  or 
former  reports. 

3.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  states  organized. 

4.  That  we  have  held  about  14,000  Sunday-school 
conventions  during  the  past  year,  or  probably  40,000 
conventions  during  the  triennium. 

5.  A  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  Primary 
Unions. 

6.  Nearly  12,000  Primary  Departments  reporting 
separate  rooms. 

7.  A  gain  of  25  per  cent  in  the  Home  Department. 

8.  A  gain  of  about  100  per  cent  in  the  membership  of 
the  teacher-training  classes. 

9.  A  gain  of  1 20  per  cent  in  the  number  of  teacher-train- 
ing graduates. 

10.  Ninety-seven  hundred  and  ninety-three  Cradle 
Rolls  reporting,  with  198,223  members. 

11.  Thirty-five  hundred  and  sixty-four  schools  observ- 
ing Decision  Day. 
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12.  Xineteen  states  and  provinces  reporting  Temper- 
ance Departments.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  leads  in 
this  department. 

13.  Eighteen  states  report  3.337  International  Bible 
Reading  Association  members. 

14.  Eighty-nine  workers  are  employed  by  our  Asso- 
ciations on  full  time,  and  fifty-nine  on  part  time. 

15.  There  is  a  gain  of  30  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
teachers'  meetings. 

16.  TTie  additions  to  the  churches  from  the  Sundav- 
schools  show  up  better  than  before  with  many  states  not 
reporting. 

We  are  **  holding  our  own  "  and  something  more. 
Our  chief  concern  just  now  should  be  to  ascertain  *'  who 
is  holding  the  rest  **  and  what  our  responsibility  is  in 
regard  to  them. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.\RIO-N   Lawr.wce, 
General  Secretary 


Report  of  the  Treasurer 

W.  BAILEY,  1 


At  the  Denver  Convention  we 
received  59  state,  provincial,  terri- 
torial, and  district  pledges.  Of 
these  ^g  pledges,  48  have  been  paid 
in  full,  and  upon  S  there  has  been 
partial  payment.  Of  the  175  per- 
sonal, cnurch  and  school  pledges, 
306  have  been  paid  in  full  and  of 
the  remaining  69,  40  are  partially 

Your  secretaries  and  field  workers 
have  been  most  painstaking  in  the 
statement  of  their  accounts  and  the 
expenditure  of  your  money.  An 
impartial  comparison  will  clearly 
demonstrate  that  they  have  trav- 
eled more  miles,  visited  various  sec- 
lions  of  otir  country  more  frequently, 
held 


inferences,  and,  so  far  as  human 
intelligence  can  determine,  accomplished  far  greater  results  in 
proportion  to  the  money  expended  than  during  any  previous 
Iriennium  in  the  history  of  our  International  Convention. 

I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude  to  scores  of  oiu- 
contributors  who,  in  addition  to  prompt  payment  of  their 


pledges,  have  greatly  encoura(^d  yot 
sions   of   apprei-iation   and   of   war 
which  lies  so  near  our  hearts. 

To  illustrate:    The  Treasurer  of 
wrote  under  date  of  June  11  last 
herewith  draft  for  Si)o  to  pay  bali 
pledge  to  the   Intemalionaj  Association, 
as  happv  to  receive  this  check     -  '   -    - 


of  our  organizations 

follows:    "  I  enclose 

5  on  Oklahoma's 

If  it   makes   you 

sending  it,  there 


.   hc1|) 


Further  he  says:  "  I  write  this 
sventy-mile  journey  by  cars  and 
1  m^-cstment  of  one  and  a  half  ciays'  time  and 
I  delin(|uent  counlv  to  meet  its  $50  pledge. 
Receiverl  Sii.2.1;  in  ca,sh  as  a  visible  result,  and  a  promise  of 
the  balance.  Vet  it  is  glorious  work  and  I  am  a  thousand 
fold  repaid  in  the  joy  the  Lord  gives  me  in  His  service." 

A  mcmiier  of  the  E.\ecutive  Committee  writes:  "  Here- 
with (ind  my  check  for  $42  to  pav  balance  due  on  account 
of  our  primary  pledge,  and  an  additional  check  to  pay  all 
unjiaid  personal  pledges  of  persons  residing  in  Iowa.'  A 
state  secretary  writes:  "  Please  send  me  a  memorandum  of 
all  nniiaid  iiledges  of  persons  residing  in  Illinois,  and  I  will 
send  a  check  to  pay  them." 


<»^**^mt^^hm,t*4^»* 
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Per  Contra:  A  Sunday-school  in  one  of  our  Western 
states  pledged  $5  per  annum,  or  $ic  for  the  three  years. 
The  first  year's  pledge  was  paid.  Numerous  requests  for 
the  payment  of  the  balance  brought  the  following  from  the 
superintendent,  who  is  the  manager  of  an  investment  com- 
pany. He  wrote:  "  Since  making  that  pledge  oiu:  Simday- 
school  and  church  have  spent  $21,000  in  building  a  fine 
place  for  holding  our  Sunday-school.  The  result  is  our 
Sunday-school  is  in  very  close  quarters  financially,  although 
their  rooms  for  holding  school,  v;ith  the  exception  of  three 

or  four  buildings,  are  the  finest  in  the  state  of .     For 

this  reason  we  will  have  to  ask  you  to  excuse  us  from  the 
pledge    this    time."     They  were  excused. 

The  total  amount  reported  as  i)ledged  at  Denver,  including 
$2,518  reported  as  pledged  at  a  meeting  of  the  Primary 
Department,  was  forty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
nineteen  dollars  ($43,419).  By  reason  of  duplicate  pledges 
and  misunderstandings,  this  amount  was  reduced  to  forty 
thousand  four  hundred  and  nine  dollars  ($40,409),  of  which 
sum  thirty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
dollars  ($38,677)  have  been  collected,  leaving  a. balance  un- 
collected of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two 
dollars  ($1,732).  We  have,  therefore,  received  nearly  .96% 
of  the  total  amount  pledged. 

In  three  instances  pledges  were  made  by  the  states  far  in 
excess  of  their  ability.  These  were  adjusted  by  corre- 
spondence with  the  executive  committees  of  these  states, 
which,  being  allowed,  will  show  that  our  collections  are  nearly 
98%  of  the  total  amount  pledged. 


RECEIPTS 

ALABAMA $  j  i  5  00 

Primary  Department  .  • 4500 

Bibb  County  (colored) i   .so 

Mobile  County  (colored) .s  00 

Mrs.  G.  E.  McGchn    i  00 

Teachers  Association,  Louchapoka    2  00 

„                 „           Lafayette i  00 

Auburn  Primary  Union 2  00 

Expenses,  G.  G.  Marcus  and  J.  E.  Shepard .^7  04 

„         M.  Lawrance .?5  00 

ALASKA: 

Samuel  Green    $20  00 

W.  D.  Wood    30  00 

Sheldon  Jackson 5  00 

ALBERTA S40  00 

E.  K.  Warren    30  00 


$442    34 


5  5    00 


ro   00 


ARIZONA $30  00 

M.  B.  Hazeltinc    oS   oo 

12s   00 

ASSnaBOIA: 

Allan  L.  MacLcan $15  00 

E.  K.  Warren ?o  00 

4  5  00 
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BRITISH  COLnMBU  . 


CAUFORirU  (South)   tiS' 

Mra^L^N.  ^ch^dS  .'.y.y.y.y.''.y.y.y.'.'.y.y.[     i 


COLORADO Ii; 

Primary  D«parlm«nt     ^ ,..,-,,.  - i  & 

CumberUnd  Piwb.  Suoday-achool,  Sterling 

J.  K,  Miller    j 

Twrnty-Uiird  Ave.  Uiuioimrr  Society.  Df nver. . . 

R.  W.  W.  Kingston i 

W.  S,  DuPel    

Pint  Congrcgitioul  Sunilay^cboal.  Telluridc   . .  i 

Dr.  A.  H.  Stockh»in ,i 


>],  Grand  Jun 


R.  M.  P<.ll'.ck 
C'lu™,).-!  Hprin) 

COHllECnCUT  .  . . 


Rev.  J.  A.  Wofden.  Pcnnsy 
CENTRAL  AMERICA : 


I.  W.  F.  Crafts 

l.cn»c».  M™.  Bai 

M.  Lawi 
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FLORIDA $20  00 

H.  C.  Grovcr 30  00 

Expenses.  M.  Lawjance 25  00 

GEORGIA   $352  10 

Friendship  Baptist  Church,  Atlanta 77  60 

W.  S.  Witham        10  00 

Second  Presbyterian  Sunday-school^  Augusta  ...  10  00 

Sunday-school  Superintendents'  Union    30  00 

Coweta  County  (colored) 2  66 

Mass  Meeting,  Hamilton  (colored) i   26 

Church,  Americus  (colored)    i   26 

Dougherty  County  (colored) 4  06 

Brunswick  City  (colored)    2  20 

Dublin  (colored) 401 

Eastman  (colored) 1  00 

Macon  (colored)    2  50 

Congrrapational  Sunday-school.  Thomas ville    ....  115 

A.  M.  fi.  Sunday-school.  Thomasville s  05 

First  Baptist  Sunday-school,  Thomasville 3  05 

Augusta 2  55 

Expenses,  M.  Lawrance 109  11 

Mrs.  Bryner      30  00 

W.  C.  Pearce  (Colored  Association)    .  .  10  00 

W.  C.  Pearce,  Savannah  and  Atlanta  .  18  7q 

W.  C.  Pearce 1 25  00 

Mrs.  Barnes 36  3'' 

HAWAII: 

Rev.'w.  D.  Maw? $10  00 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Carter 5  00 

IDAHO: 

Methodist  Sunday-school,  Boise $30  00 

H.  E.  Neal 30  00 

Primary  Union.  Boise   2  25 

Expenses,  W.  C.  Pearce 1 2  50 

«,        "W.  C.  Merritt   20  00 

„         Mrs.  Barnes 1250 

ILLINOIS     $3  000  00 

Primarj'  Department 225  00 

E.  O.  Excel! 1  000  00 

Oakland  M.  E.  Sunday-school,  Chicago   30  00 

E.  C.  Gcdclman 1 5  00 

F.  A.  Wells    37S  00 

Mrs.  Wells 7.S  00 

Edith  and  Harris  Wells 7«  00 

Rev,  M.  S.  Johnson    1 5  00 

C.  H.  Brand 30  00 

J,  A.  Bumham   30  00 

E.  H.  Nichols    go  00 

W.  C.  Pearce 45  00 

E.  L.  Griffiths 10  00 

Burr  Mission 1 5  00 

A.  1.  McDcrmid    0  00 

S.  C.  Wame 20  00 

C.  L.  Weaver 1 5  00 

G.  W.  Miller    45  00 

W.  B.  Rundle 45  00 

L.  B.  Vose 4  S  00 

W.  S.  Rearick 30  00 

Mrs.  William  Reynolds    33  00 

A.  T.  Arnold 3  00 

A.  H.  Mills 75  00 

Mrs.  Mills 15  00 

First  Presbyterian  Sunday-school.  Decatur 15  00 

Presbyterian  Sunday-.school,  Toledo ^ s  00 

EnKk'wood  First  M.  E.  Sunday-school,  Chicago.  .  10  00 


$75  00 


830  71 


15  00 


107    25 
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nxnrOB  (ContfniMd): 

M.  E.  Sunday-school,  Shawneetown 

Amy  C.  Crouch 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Cook   

A.  W.  Snyder   

Omah  Woods *. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Clark 

Rev.  Hugh  C.  Gibson 

C.  W.  Rose    

Bertha  A.  Beer 

Minnie  Bolan 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Bryner    

R.  G.  Ardrey 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Hurst    

A.  W.  Rosccrans 

C.  J.  Kiefcr   

Brown  County 

R.  C.  Willis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bickerdike 

I.  B.  Trout 

George  Maguire 

Limestone  River  Sunday-school 

P.  P.  Laughlin    

Mrs.  E.  R.  White 

M.  L.  Norris      

E.  M.  Breckenbrdge    

D.  C.  Cook 

McDonough  County 

State  Association   for  Japan 

Francis  Neeland 

Primary  Department,  Auburn  Park  M.  E.  Sunday- 
school  

Old  Salem,  Chautauqua 

Ftilton  County 

Expenses,  Mrs.  Bryner      

Edgar  County 

Cook  County 

Chautauqua 

„  Fulton  County 

M.  Lawrance 

,,  Moody  Bible  Institute  .  . 

Chicago  Association  .... 

W.  C.  Pearcc  Superintendent  Union  Elgin. 


INDIAN  TERRITORY 

Expenses,  W.  C.  Pearce 
Mrs.  Bryner  . 


INDIANA 

Primary  Department 

Emil  Kroessman 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Baggs 

Mrs.  Ida  Porterficld   

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Hablcr 

E.  D.  Kirby 

L.  C.  Miller    

First  Christian  Sunday -sch<M>l.  Angola 
C.  B.  Butcher   


Mrs.  John  Gortner 
Let 


Mrs.  Lettie  Getz 

F.  W.  Kelsey 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Lcffingwell 

Clara  E.  Getz    

Walter  Carr 

Anna  R.  Black    

R.  S.  Ogle    

E.  J   Scott 

Amelia  Klutc    

A.  P.  Ritz    


$15  od 

A   oo 

ISO  oo 

3  oo 

IS  oo 

3  oo 

3  oo 

IS  oo 

9  oo 

3  oo 

IOC  oo 

3  oo 

IS  oo 

IS  oo 

3  oo 

4  oo 

300  00 

3  00 

3  00 

3  00 

IS  00 

IS  00 

13  00 

3  00 

30  00 

300  00 

10  20 

I  00 

2    00 

la  2S 

7S  00 

ao  00 

117  95 

30  00 

25  00 

19  SO 

I  00 

30  00 

20  00 

5  00 

S  00 

$75  00 
7  80 

$6  791  90 

12  so 

95  30 

$600  00 

45  00 

3  00 

a  00 

9  00 

30  00 

15  00 

3  00 

.i   00 

I  00 

3  00 

0  00 

6  00 

3  00 

6  so 

IS  00 

IS  00 

10  00 

a  00 

3  00 

S  00 
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mDIAHA  (Cootiiiiied) : 

Ansa  if.  Schuiz    

Dorothea  Schuiz 

Katie  Klute 

Adam  S.  OgR 

Lutherans  of  Richmuntl 

Josiah  Morris 

W.  H.  Eh-in    

Mrs.  D.  W.  Thomas  .  . . 

William  C.  Hall 

Expemses.  M.  Lawraiicc 
Mrs.  Bamc-s  . 
W.  C.  Pcan-x: 
Mrs.  Br>Tier  . 


I 


IOWA S450 

Primary  Defiartnient 

William  Tackabcrr>'    

B.  P.  Mitchell 

H.  R.  Millhiser 

F.  Hanlin 

>V.  A.  Scars 

A.  W.  Murphy 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Burke ' 

Edith  G.  Whitinj? 

Exjicnses.  Mrs.  Barnes 

„         M.  Lawrancx* 

W.  C.  Pearcc 

JAPAN: 

J.  D,  Siirin^^ton 


KAHSAS    

Primary  Department   .  . 

J    H.  Engle    

Mrs  L.  L   Uhls 

Ida  E.  Suffer 

S.  P.  Kane 

Dim  Kinney 

C,  C.  KesinKcr     

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kesin^er  . 

C.  H.  Isely 

J.  A.  Werner 

A.  E.  Ma«afl5n 

Expenses,  M.  Lawrancc 

,.  Mrs.  Br>'ner. 

W.  C.  Pearce 

,,  Mrs.  Bamfs 


KENTUCKY   $450  co 

Primary  Department 

Miss  Sue  B.  Scott 

E.  A.  Fox 

Miss  Lucy  Mahan 

Mrs.  Foster  Hehn 

E.  N.  Wrj'Klruff 

C.  A.  CasTierke    

Miss  M.  F.  Burton    

Exi^enses,  M .  Lawrance 

Pastors'  Institute 

„  Mrs.  Bryner 

W.  C.  Pearce 

Bible  Ojllejfe 

„         Mrs.  Barnes,  Owenboro 

Louisville 


LOUISIAHA 

I.  N.  Pharr   

New  Orleans  Primary  Union 


$5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

6  00 

30  00 

30  CO 

so  00 

\   00 

JO  00 

.W  ^"3 

40  CO 

4  00 

J5  CO 

-  —  -  — 

$1  043  00 

S45O  DO 

7H  00 

JO  00 

i    CO 

>  -0 

?o  00 

.\  00 

15  00 

h   00 

6  00 

50  00 

60  00 

t)   oO 

740  06 

$5  00 

5  00 

$400  00 

45  00 

15  00 

I  00 

h   00 

7  50 

75  00 

JO  00 

300  00 

6  00 

6  00 

6  00 

47  03 

10  00 

.?5  00 

,i0  CO 



X  019  52 

$450  CO 

15  00 

.^^'J  00 

0  00 

r  >  00 

:s  CO 

J  5  c^ 

^  CO 

15  00 

«>7  40 

J^  CO 

6  75 

So  00 

25  00 

5  50 

10  CO 

X  188  65 

' 

$50  00 

100  00 

4  OQ 
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LOUISIANA  (Continued): 

Expenses,  Mrs.  Bryncr $25  00 

„         W.  C.  Pcarcc 50  00 

„         Mrs.  Barnes 50  00 

$a7Q  00 

MANITOBA $275  00 

Primary  Department 5  oo 

Expenses.  M.  Lawrance 40  oo 


MAINE $.{oo  00 

Primary  Department jo  00 

Nellie  B.  Jordan a  00 

E.  S.  Everett 10  00 

Exi>enses.  Mrs.  Barnes    .10  00 

,,         M.  Lawrance 782 

W.  C.  Pcarce 30  00 


ti 


MARYLAND $150  00 

Baltimore  Primary  Union 24  00 

Expenses.  W.  C.  Pcarce    25  00 

Mrs.  Barnes 1 5  00 

M.  Lawrance.  Baltimore 30  00 


•t 


MASSACHUSETTS $1  500  00 

J.  W.  Field    txxoo 

W.  C.  KinK    JO  00 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Cleveland    30  00 

Rev.  C.  H.  Daniels 20  00 

Edwin  R.  Partridge      1 5  00 

Mrs.  Lucy  Stock .s  00 

W.  N.  Hartshorn    ,\  000  00 

E.  P.  St.  John 20  00 

Chester  W.  Kingsley    soo  00 

Expenses.  M.  Lawrance H5  00 

Mrs.  Bryncr 25  00 

Barnes   42  06 


•1 


MICHIGAN    $600  00 

Presbyterian  Sunday-school,  Ann  Arb<»r    10  00 

In  memoriam,  Mrs.  B.  M.  Richmond    15  00 

Misses  Davidson  and  Warren i  S  00 

William  Milhan  and  Alice  Reniff 1 5  00 

T.  G.  Johnston jo  00 

First  Presbvterian  Sunday-schf)ol.  Battle  Cn-ek  .  i  5  00 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Higbee 1 S  00 

North  Side  Sunday-school .S  00 

L.  Lawrence    1  o  00 

Primarv  Union,  Grand  Rapids 2  00 

E.  K.  Warren     100  00 

ExiKinsos,  M.  Lawrance 62  00 

Wayne  County 4  00 

Mrs.  Bryncr   75   20 

W.  C.  Pean^e 25  00 

.,               Hillsdale  College 8  40 

,.              District  Meeting 5  00 


II 
•I 


MINNESOTA $  1  so  00 

Primary  Department.  St.  Paul  Union s  00 

St.  Paul  Union    .^  ^4 

,,        M.  Lawrance    4  5  00 

W.  C.  Pearce jo  00 


MEXICO: 

D.  C.  C«X)k,  Illinois $1 50  00 

Expenses,  Mrs.  Bryner 6  00 


J  20  00 


400  82 


244  00 


5  ^^^  06 


I  01 1   60 


3M  34 


156  00 


\ 


*• 
tt 
•I  tl 
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MISSISSIPPI $150  00 

L.  A.  Duncan   \s  00 

Bxpenaes,  M.  LAwrance 9o  00 

„         W.  C.  Pcarce So  00 

$295  00 

mSSOURI $70  70 

Primary  Department 77  So 

Presbyterian  Sunday-school,  Parkville 15  00 

A.  L.  Galowav  and  family    10  00 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Waggener   1 5  00 

Independence  Avenue  M.  B.  Sunday-school,  Kan- 
sas City 30  00 

Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Marston i   00 

Expenses,  Mrs.  Bryner 68  47 

Springfield  City    10  00 

„             Primary  Union 1 7  50 

W.  C.  Pearce 55  00 

Bast  St.  Louis  S.  S.  Union,  3  go 

,83  07 

MONTANA: 

First  Presbyterian  Sunday-school,  Butto 30  oe 

NEWFOUNDLAND: 

Frank  Woodbury $30  00 

30  00 

NEVADA   $20  00 

Expenses,  M.  Lawrance 1 5  00 

35  00 

NEW  BRUNSWICK $300  00 

Primary  Department i  S  75 

Exi)enses,  M.  Lawrancc 35  00 

W.  C.  Pearce  .  . .  : 85  00 

Mrs.  Barnes 1   25 

Mrs.  Bryner 30  00 

470  00 

NOVA  SCOTIA $225  a5 

Expenses.  M.  Lawrance 106  00 

W.  C.  Pearce 50  00 

Mrs.  Barnes 50  00 

Mrs.  Bryner    50  00 

481    25 

NEBRASKA $300  00 

Primary  Union 11   00 

D.  B.  Gilbert 1 5  00 

W.  D.  Myers 5  00 

R.  D.  Gould 45  00 

J.  D.  Stewart 1 5  00 

Carl  E.  Oberg   5  00 

T.  A.  Moss  3  00 

Rev.  F.  W.  Dean   3  00 

Roy  M.  Jackson   2  00 

W.  R.  Jackson    3  00 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Arnold    3  00 

Mark  L.  Hodge 5  00 

L.  W.  Zook   3  00 

K.  L.  of  C.  E.  Society,  Dawson   10  00 

Knox  County    i   00 

Expeases,  Mrs.  Barnes    3   25 

„         M.  Lawrance 45  00 

,,         W.  C.  Pcarce 1 5  00 

49a  as 

NEW  jfERSEY   Si  505  03 

Primary  Department 180  00 

Mrs.  E.  M ,  Ferguson    30  00 

E.  W.  Barnes    75  00 

George  W.  Bailey 300  00 

Miss  E.  D.  Paxson do  00 

A  friend 15  00 

1 5  00 


fi 
tl 
•I 


•I 
II 
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NEW  JERSEY  (Continued): 

W.  H.  Krerge    $6  70 

F.  A.  Ferris 50  00 

Expenses.  M.  Lawrance 40  oo 

„  Mrs.  Bryner    25  00 

Mrs.  Barnes 75   12 

,,  „  by  Mrs.  Barnes 59   10 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE $1 50  00 

Expenses,  Mrs.  Barnes 25  00 

„         W.  C.  Pcarce 25  00 

„         Mrs.  Bryner    25  00 

NEW  MEXICO $50  00 

Expenses,  Mrs.  Barnes    19  33 

„          Mrs.  Bryner    25  00 

NEW  YORK   $1  800  00 

Primary  Department 225  00 

DeWitt  C.  Hurd iS  00 

Thomas  H<joker    30  00 

W.  W.  Hall 30  00 

Wallace  Weston.  Jr 30  00 

Mrs,  H.  A.  Clark 45  00 

P.  B.  Bromfield 25  00 

F.  Billings    25  00 

F.  A,  Ferris 50  00 

Louis  Klopsch 25  00 

New  York  City  Mission    20  00 

Expenses,  M.  Lawrance.  Kings  County 25  00 

,,                       ,,            Auburn,  Sunday-school.  35  00 

20  00 

Mrs.  Barnes 2  00 

NORTH  CAROLINA $170  00 

Tabernacle  Sunday-school,  Raleigh 20  00 

G.  W.  Watts 70  00 

Riedell  County  (colored) 1    21 

Berquiman  County  (colored)    5  07 

Colored  Sunday-school  Association ly  00 

Pascjuotank  County  (colored) 5  5° 

Tarboro  County  (colored) i   00 

GreenNnlle  0)unty  (colored) 4   20 

Washington  County  (colored)    3  00 

Hertford  County  (colored)    11   3<i 

Chowan  County  (colored)     i   50 

(Columbia  County  (colored) i   75 

Newberry  (bounty  (colored)    i    10 

Weber  Ck>unty  (colored)    i    10 

Person  County  (colored)   2  50 

J.  E.  Shepard    10  00 

P.  H.  Williams    i  00 

First  Baptist  Church.  Chapel  Hill   2  00 

Alamance  O^lored  Association     2  00 

Mt.  Olive  Baptist  Sunday-school.  Elizabeth  City  .  2  00 

Beaufort  County 11   00 

Charlotte  County    i   00 

Expenses,  W.  C.  Pearce,  Colored  Association.  ...  5^  00 

,,              Raleigh  Meeting 5   50 

60  00 

,,         C.  D.  Meigs 40  00 

Mrs.  Bryner i  o  00 

Salisbury 4  50 

W.  C.  Pearce,  Salisbury 4  5© 


$2  436  8s 


I, 


NORTH  DAKOTA    $180  00 

By  R.  B.  Griffith    300  00 

Primary  Department lo  00 

R.  B.  Griffith 30  00 


225  00 


94   33 


2  402    00 


Sa6  79 
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NORTH  DAKOTA  (Continued): 

Grand  Forks  Primary  Workers    $5  oo 

Expenses,  Mrs.  Bryner 45  oo 

.,         M.  Lawranc    40  oo 

I610  00 

OHIO    Si  soo  00 

Primary  Department 1 00  00 

M.  Lawrancc  1 50  00 

Ashland  County  Sunday-school  Association    ....  is  00 

M.  B.  Tcmplih 1 5  06 

South  Congregational  Sunday-school,  Columbus.  is  00 

M.  E.  Sunday-school,  Centreburg    5  00 

W.  C.  Wayte 10  00 

I.  H.  Lamb 15  00 

L  C.  Lawren<*e   1 5  00 

Charles  E.  Archer .?o  00 

J.  A.  Boughtor 10  00 

J»gando  U.  B.  Sunday-school,  Springfield 15  00 

Monroe  County 15  00 

Washington  County 75  00 

Montgomery  County .i6  00 

Nellie  H.  Copeland .s  00 

A.  C.  Crist I ."?  00 

Christ.an  Workers'  Home 5  00 

U.  B.  Sunday-school,  Potsdam    5  00 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Smith j  00 

T.  H.  Ellenbergcr 100  00 

Hood  Bros.  &  Co 48  00 

City  Primary  Union i  00 

Findlay  Primary  Teachers    i   20 

H.  H.  Finch 50  00 

Cleveland  Primary  Union S  00 

C.  E.  Grant 5  00 

George  Brainard 5  00 

Expenses,  W.  C.  Pearce 57  50 

(^Jeveland 25  00 

Toledo  Institute ^s  co 

Mrs.  Bryner .^^  00 

Hamilton   Cf)unty    10  00 

Cuyahoga  0:)unty   1  s  00 

M,  Lawrancc,  Cleveland 10  00 

United  Presb.  Seminary,  10  00 
Heidelberg      Theological 

Seminary 27  00 

Lane  Seminary i  s  00 

Oberlin  Seminary 5  00 

U,  B.  Seminary    10  00 

Mrs.  Barnes,  Toledo  Institute 50  00 

a  561    76 

ONTARIO Sftoo  00 

T.  B.  Escott    so  00 

Expenses.  M.  Lawrancc S7  5o 

,,                      ,,           Queen  Union .?S  00 

Mrs.  Bryner 37   So 

Services,    Mrs.  Brymer    50  00 

830  00 

OKLAHOBfA $175  00 

Oklahoma  Citv 10  00 

Expenses,  M.  Lawrance ^2  45 

,,         Mrs.  Bryner    22  00 

W.  C.  Pearce 66  o(i 


!•  II 

•  t 

II 

tt  •  « 

It 

M     F.Qi 

•fi  11 

••  II 

•  1  II 


OREGON   Sso  00 

Primary  Dei>artment 60  00 

R.  J.  Oinn 60  00 

Expenses,  W.  C.  Pearce 2s  00 

,.         Mrs.  Barnes 25  00 

„         M.  Lawrance so  00 


295  SI 


270  00 
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PENNSYLVANIA    $3,000  00 

By  S.  E.  Gill loo  oo 

Primary  Department 300  00 

Unknown 

I.  P.  Black 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Cork 

Buena Vista  Street  M.  E.  Sunday-school,  Allegheny, 

H.  J.  Heinz 

Mrs.  I.  P.  Black   

S.  E.  Gill    

Mrs.  H.  C.  Ayrcs 

Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D 

Summer  School,  Mill  Rift 

Mrs.  A.  Fergus    

Wilkesbarre  Primary  Union 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Hagerty    

Expenses,  Mrs.  Barnes 

„               '*            Philadelphia  Primary  Union, 
,.  M.  Lawrance 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS: 

First  Presbyterian  Sunday-school,  Portland,  Ore. 
Plymouth  Congregational  Sunday-school,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Englewood  First  M.  E.  Sunday-school,  Chicago   .  . 

C.  C.  Kesinger,  Kansas   '. 

Wyoming  Association    

L.  W.  Gunby,  Maryland 

PORTO  RICO: 

L.  W.  Gvmby,  Maryland 


PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 

Expenses,  M.  Lawrance  . 

W.  C.  Pearce  . 

„         Mrs.  Bryner    . 


a 

00 

25 

00 

»S 

00 

IS 

00 

600 

00 

10 

00 

60 

00 

15 

00 

300 

00 

I 

00 

Q 

25 

a 

00 

a 

00 

100 

60 

5 

00 

35 

00 

$4  596  8s 

$15 

00 

IS 

00 

10 

00 

15 

00 

IS 

00 

30 

00 

I  00   00 

$30 

00 

30  00 

$90 

00 

20 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

«  3r\      /%^ 

QUEBEC   $300  00 

Primary  Department 35  00 

Expenses,  Mrs.  Barnes 26  00 

„          W.  C.  Pearce 35  00 

Montreal,  for  Primary  Work    5  00 

RHODE  ISLAND $300 

Primary  Department 

*"       ■  *  Lithograph  Company 


Providence 

Expenses,  Mrs.  Barnes 
„         Mrs.  Bryner 
W.  C.  Pearce 
M.  Lawrance 


SOUTH  CAROLINA     $300 

Spartanking  County  (colored)    

Darlington  County  (colored)    

Marion  Ojunty  (colored) 

Florence  County  (colored)    

Manning  County  (colored)    

Beaufort  County  (colored)    

Bamnall  County  (colored)    

Chester  ODunty  (colored)    

Hunter  County  (colored) 

(Collections 

Colored  O>nvention    

Rockhill  Sunday-school 

Expenses,   Mrs.  Bryner 

„  Mrs.  Barnes 

„  W.  C.  Pearce 


$300 

00 

30 

00 

300 

00 

S5 

96 

30 

00 

25 

00 

35 

00 

$300 

00 

I 

60 

I 

70 

4 

35 

3 

58 

I 

00 

5 

00 

2 

25 

5 

50 

5 

00 

75 

3.i 

00 

5 

00 

45 

00 

10 

00 

25 

63 

401   00 


773  96 


449   36 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA $75  oo 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Smythe 1 5  oo 

Expenses,  Mrs.  Bryncr 6q  i8 

„         Mr.  W.  C.  Pearce 1 5  oo 

TENNESSEE $300  00 

Bjr  J.  R.  Pepper    300  00 

Primary  Department 70  50 

A.  W.  Whitaker   10  00 

R.  B.  Eleaxer    6  00 

i.  R.  Pepper   75  00 

oseph  Townsend 5  00 

Its.  H.  M.  Hamill 10  00 

Permanent  S.  S.  Com.,  Cumberland  Presb.  Ch..  .  100  00 

Tipton  County  (colored)   4  05 

Dyer  County  (colored) a  00 

Haywood  County  (colored) 1  80 

Gibson  Oaunty  (colored) 225 

Hardeman  Countv  (colored)     2  25 

Decatur  County  (colored) 1   25 

Laaderdale  O^unty  (colored) 3  85 

Henderson  and  McNairy  Counties  (colored) 201 

Hardin  O^unty  (colored)    5  .?<i 

Clifton,  Wayne  (bounty  (colore*!) 2  54 

Oakland,  Fayette  (bounty  (colored) 145 

Jasper  County  (colored)    j  00 

Expenses.  M.  Lawram*c 79  *)S 

Mrs.  Bryncr •  • M)  05 

C.  D.  Meigs 2s  00 

W.  C.  Pearce 68  57 

.,           Memphis    25  00 

Mrs.  Barnes,  Knoxvillc 570 

„        Chattanoo({a 1800 

„         Columbia 4  00 

,,                     .,         Nashville 20  00 

„                     „         Memphis    20  00 

Jackson   j  00 

G.  G.  Marcus,  Weakley  (bounty  (colonrM)  1  00 


It 
ft 
II 
II 
•I 


f  I 


VERMONT $225  00 

By  E,  K.  Warren 1 50  00 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Martin 75  00 

S.  J.  Watson i  S  00 

Expenses,  M.  Lawrance 25  00 

Mrs.  Barnes 1 6  00 


•• 


VIRGINIA  $100  00 

J.  R.  Jopling 30  00 

Sunday-school  Union,  Richmond 10  00 

Expenses  M.  Lawrance    40  00 

Mrs.  Bryner 25  00 

W.  C.  Pearce    40  00 

Mrs.    Barnes    25  00 

Mrs.  Barnes,  Dr.  A.  L.  Phillips 25  00 


I, 


•174  18 


I  217  61 


TEXAS $100  00 

Evan  Mon;an    4  00 

E.  H.  Mosely 2  00 

Tyler  Primary  Union i  00 

Expenses,  Mrs.  Bryncr 42  00 

I4y  00 

UTAH: 

Primary  Department $10  00 


10  00 


506  00 


895  00 


WASHINGTON $oos  00 

Primary  Department 60  00 

D.    S.  Johnson 1 50  00 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Hinsdale 10  00 

825  00 
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WEST  VIRGnfIA S300  00 

P.M.Marshall    1500 

Expenses.  M.  Lawrance ao  oo 

Mrs.  Bryner 47  oo 

E.  M.  Ferguson  ao  oo 

W.  C.  Pearce  45  oo 


ii 


WISCONSHf Siso  oo 

Primary  Department 45  oo 

Expense.  Mrs.  Bryner 25  oo 

„       M.  Lawrance     25  00 

..       W.  C.  Pearce     37  78 

WYOl^NG $85  00 

Primary  Department 1 5  00 

Expenses,  W.  C.  Pearce 16  20 

Mrs.  Barnes 28  00 

Mrs.  Bryner 25  00 


.. 


ti 


.. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 

Cash   $2  48 

Expenses.  Mrs.  Barnes,  Chautauqua  Institute.  ..  60  00 
W.  C.  Pearce,  National  Congregational 

Sunday-school  Association 10  00 

Mrs.  Barnes,  a  friend 1 5  00 

G.  H.  Archibald,  London    10  00 

Expenses,  W.  C.  Pearce,  Lake  Orion  Bible  Confer- 
ence      8s  00 

W.  C.  Pearce,  Winona  Lake  Training 

School 64  40 

,,       M,  Lawrance,Pastors*  Institute,  Toronto.  2s  00 
,,        Philadelphia  Sui>erintend- 

ents'  Association      ....  1 5  00 
,,                     „        Tabernacle   Presbyterian 

Church,  Philadelphia  ...  30  00 

Collection  on  Steamship  "  Grosser  Kurfiirst  "...  287  14 

Winona  Assembly,  services  Mr.  Lawrance 100  00 

Winona  Summer  School,  services  Mr  Lawrance  ..  25  00 


Summary 


$447  00 


282  78 


169  ao 


729  oa 


On  account  State  and  Provincial  pledges 26  301    23 

On  account  personal  pledges    1 2  376  3O 

Expenses,  gratuities,  and  special  contributions 8  838  43 

$47  516  oa 

BALANCE  SHEET 

Receipts 

From  states  and  provinces,  account  pledges $26  301   23 

individuals,  account  pledges 12  376  36 

on  account  of  expenses  of  workers  and  mis- 
cellaneous sources 8  838  43 

contributions  to  Japan  Fund 1 00  00 

contributor's  account,  expenses  Lesson  Com- 
mittee    2  256  57 

interest  on  bank  balance 89  97 

sales  of  diplomas.  Committee  on  Education    ...  1 1 1   30 

sale  of  reports  of  Denver  Convention i  026  04 

contributors'  account,  expenses  Dr.  Potts  and 

Mr.  Lawrance  attending  London  Convention,  320  00 

International     Bible     Readers'      Association, 

memberships  sold     89  44 

sale  of  printed  matter   294  7 1 

Balance  on  hand  June  25,  1902    3  337  69 

$55  141  74 
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EXPRNOITURBS 

T.  C.  Ikehara $joo  oo 

H.  M.  Hamill,  expenses 20  oo 

Mrs.  M.  F  Bryncr,  salary  and  expt^nscs 4  222  43 

James  E.  Shepard,         .,                 „           3  891   67 

G.  G.  Marcus,                 „                „           2  81 7  36 

W.  C.  Pearce,                 „                7  283  23 

M.  Lawrance.  salary  and  travelinK  expenses 1 1  170  51 

M.    Lawrancej   office   rent,   stenogrrapher  and    ck-rk 

hire  and  office  supplies    4  Q67   1 6 

M.  Lawrance.  printing,  postage  and  telegrams   2  725  45 

J.  C.  Carman,  expenses 50  00 

C.  D.  Meigs,            „            87   35 

Mrs.  Barnes,  salary  and  traveling  expenses 5  292  qo 

Mrs.  Barnes,  office  rent,  clerk  hire,  and  supplies  ....  i  857  91 

Mrs.  Barnes,  printing,  ix>stage,  and  telegrams    973  32 

E.  M.  Ferguson,  expenses 20  00 

iweph  Clark.                „       5**  75 

A.  Halliday,             23  35 

.  C.  Merritt,              „       331  00 

A.  D.  Moore,                 „       1 2  50 

Expenses,  Lesson  Committee 2219  66 

Printing,  postage,  telegrams,  treasurer's  office    143  58 

Interest 44  50 

Committee  on  Education,  printing,  etc 197   13 

International  Primary  Council 878  1 6 

Expenses  Denver  Convention 407   13 

Printing  andpostaf^,  reports  Denver  Convention  ...  i  834  14 
Expenses      Executive       Committee,      Philadelphia. 

Winona  and  Buffalo 187   10 

Expenses   Dr.   Potts  and  Mr.    Lawrance  attending 

London  Convention 0^5   24 

Expenses    International  Bible  Readers'  Association 

(printing) 1 69  79 

International  Field  Workers'  Department 56  86 

Account  of  expenses.  Toronto  Convention S4»   95 

Incidentals 40 1    15 

Balance  on  hand  June  26,  1905 1  330  37 


JVS  141  74 


LESSON  COMMITTEE  ACCOUNT 

Receipts 

Publishing  House  of  M.  E.  Church  South    Si 44  ^'^ 

D.  C.  Cook  Publishing  Company i q4  ©7 

United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publicatitm 20  ^u 

W.  A.  Wilde  Company    94  .«;4 

Congregational      Sunday-schmil      and      Publi<.aii«in 

Society «>«)  54 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society    iy4  o.s 

Publishing  House  of  Evangelical  Associatiim    44/8 

United  Brethren  Publishing  House i  »4  46 

Free  Methodists'  Publishing  House 54  7  ^ 

Methodist  Book  Concern 278  71 

F.  H.  Revell  Company    54  7 * 

Presbyterian  Church  m  Canada 64  70 

American  Sunday-school  Uniun '»4  1  ^ 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication 50  73 

Sunday-school  Board  of  Reformed  Church    44  78 

Methodist  Book  and  Publishing  H<juse 84  5«> 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Publishing  Hou.se 44  78 

Lutheran  Publication  Society ■  m4  '»4 

Sunday-school  Board.  Southern  Baptist  Conveniiun.  24  88 

Presbvterian  Board  of  Publication    144  33 

Church  Record.  Sunday-school  Publicatii>n 127^ 

Sunday  School  Times    » 3^  65 

Brethren  Publishing  Company 21  01 
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International  Sunday-school  Evangel 

Standard  Publishing  Company 

Methodist  Protestant  Board  of  Publication  .... 

A.  M.  E.  Sunday-school  Union 

Advent  Christian  Publication  Society 

Balance  due  General  Fund  June  26.  1905    . 

Expenditures 

Kxi»ense.s.  meeting  at  New  York,  May,  1902    ,  .  . 

,,  Denver,  June,  190a    

„  New  York.  January,  190.^ 

,,  Washington.  April,  1903  . 

,.  Buffalo,  June    1904    

Printing 

Expenses,  meeting  at  Chicago,  November,  190J. 
Balance  due  General  Fund  June  35,  1902 


WILLIAM  REYNOLDS*  MEMORL/IL  FUND 

Reckikts 

Interest  on  water  bonds S450  00 

,,          ,,  school  board  bonds » .<7   50 

..  Quebec  subscriptions j6  00 

Balance  June  25,  1902  —  Note    $200  00 

Uninvested S  05 

•  20H  «)5 


SS4  63 

37 

8t 

37 

8a 

I  a 

IS 

21 

01 

48 

7a 

$6j 

20 

82.? 

54 

141 

80 

O40 

23 

3X2 

10 

142 

7»> 

26 

00 

85 

63 

EXFB.NUITURKS 

Payments  to  Mrs,  Reynolds. 

Tuly  17,  1902 $75  00 

November  1 1 ,  1 902    625 

January  15,  190J    12  00 

February  2,  1 90J    7.S  00 

May  8,  1903 6  2<; 

August  3,  1903    75  00 

November  2.  1903    6  25 

December  28.  1903 75  00 

March  9,  1904 1 2  00 

May  6,  1904 6  25 

August  2,  1904    75  00 

November  2.  1904    6  25 

ianuary  24,  1905    87  00 

lay  9.  1905 6  25 

Balance  on  hand  —  Note    $200  00 

Uninvested 8  95 

208  95 

Assets 

Five  per  cent  bonds  of  Wcntjnah.  N.  J..  Water  Com- 
pany      $3  000  00 

Five  per  cent  b<jnds  of  Wcnonah,  N.  J..  School    Dis- 
trict .  .  - .  • 250  00 

Quebec  AsscK'iation's  subscription 200  00 

W.  J,  Semclroth's  note    100  00 

Uninvested  cash 895 


MEXICAN  FIELDS,  WORKERS'  FUND 

Collected  by  the  Sunday  School  Times  Company 

G.  H.  Stevens $1  00 

B.  Munson 2  00 

Catharine  J.  Laws    i  00 

A.  J.  McDennid    1  00 


$2  305   ao 


$2  30s   29 


S732  45 


$732   45 


S3  558  95 
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M.  A.  Hudson 

Prof.  O.  P.  Nicolasaen 

Mis.  I.  W.  GiUies   

Trinity  Reform  Church,  Allentown.  Pa 

F.  W.  Fisher 

Bessie  McKnight 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Burt  and  Flora  M.  Burt    

Mrs.  R.  W.  WUliams   

R.  R.  Goudling 

W.  E.  Rhodes 

Dover  Court  Presbyterian  Sunday-school.  Toronto    .  . 

Congres»tional  Sunday-school,  Freedom,  Ohio 

Walter  Pumer 

William  Sanders 

Nellie  Sanders 

Mrs.  William  Walker 

Methodist  Protestant  Sunday-schot>l.  Roseville,  Ohio. 
First  United  Brethren  Sunday-school,  Dayton,  Ohio  , 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Stebbins 

Mrs.  Anna  S.  Butler 

Harriette  Carter 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Rhodes 

Miss  Ora  Gates 

W.  Foss    

Miss  Adele  Brewer 

W.  H.  Ingcrsoll 

W.  L.  Duckies 

Second  Bohemian  Baptist  Sunday-schcx)l.  Chicago 
Trumbull  County  Sunday-school  Association,  Ohio  . 
Walnut    Street    Presbyterian    Sunday-school,  Phila- 
delphia      

Mrs.  Henry  Fisher   

iunior  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  Hoxe,  Kan 
,.  B.  Merritt  and  T.  C.  S.  Berry 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Bryner    

Alexander  Duguid    

C.  P.  Hunt 

A.  H.  Eames 

Bethel  Sunday-school,  Hamilton  Beach.  Oni 

H.  P.  S.  Smith    

M.  J.  Calhoun 

Berry  Chapel  Sunday-school,  Ravens  wood,  Chica«<) 

Charles  Lawrence 

L.  U.  M.  O.  Class,  Baptist  Sunday-school    

Miss  T.  Beebles 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Bingham    

First  Congregational  Sundav-school,  Peoria.  Ill 

W.  B.  Cooper    

1 .  S.  Weeden 

Miss  Emma  F.  Kelly 

Hatfield  Sunday-scho<jl,  Massachusetts    

D.  J.  Conklin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Barber 

Willow  Grove  Sunday-school,  Fanwood.  .\.  I 

Charles  H.  Newell " 

C.  E.  Gunn    

W.  C.  Meeker    

H.  C.  Dunn 

H.  A.  Green 

William  Thompson 

Friends'  Bible  Scho<»I,  Washington.  D.  C 

Dr.  Bertha  Campbell 

Jonathan  Sharp    

Miss  Emma  Theakcr 

N.  Si;)enccr 

Mrs.  N.  Bradway    

Hannah  F.  Deur 

Salem  Sunday-sthool,  Flesherton.  Ont 

S.  A.  Danforth    
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S.  H.  Hay   

C.  E.  Hepburn 

Ladies'  Aid  Society,  Confirregational  Church,  Tryon. 
N.C 

C.  W.  Masland    

J.  F.  Perry 

W.  W.  Woods  

J.  R.  Sanme 

Anna  E.  Howard    

John  J.  Jackson    

Sunday-school  of  Kensington  Congregational  Church. 
Philadelphia    

Home  Depwirtment  Congregational  Ch.,  Madrid,  N.  Y. 

Missionary  Society.  First  Presbyterian  Church 

From  "  Mount  Dora,"  Florida   

Primary  Children,  Woodlawn  Presbyterian  Church, 
Peona,  111 

Mrs.  Gumon    

Scholars  and  teachers  of  the  Primary  Department, 
Tenth  United  Presbyterian  Sunday-school,  Alle- 
gheny, Pa 

Myrtle  Wingficld 

C.  L.  France    

Mrs.  J.  E.  Merriman 

Fairplay  Union  Sunday-school,  Fairplay,  Md 

Margie  D.  Ward 

Miss  H.  Bailey    

Ball  Prairie  Sunday-school,  Allen ville.  Wis 

F.  T.  Philbrook 

Second  Presbyterian  Sunday-school.  German  town  ,  .  . 

J.  W.  Darrow    

E.  O.  Tones   

Miss  M.  Armstrong 

L.  L.  Wadhams    

Mre.  H.  T.  Bullard 

Florence  N.  Worley 

G.  E.  Hartman   

Emma  Phelps 

E.  L.  Bonny    

Friendly  Class,  Allston  Congregational  Sunday-schwjl, 

Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C,  Lewis 

R.  Morrison 

Christ  Church  Sunday-school.  Wardsville,  Ont 

Indiana  State  Sunday-school   Association 

E.  Brubaker 

Wayland  F.  Reynolds 

Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  Trinity  Reformed 
Church,  Norristown 

Francis  J.  Cushing 

Corssley  &  Hunter 

H.  E.  Waterhouse    

M.  E.  Sunday-school,  Sandle  River.  Allendale.  N.  J.  , 

T.  R.  White.  Jr 

B.  Munson 

Mrs.  D.  R.  McClure    

Tabernacle  Presbyterian   Primary  S«.hcKjl.     Philadel- 
phia   

M.  E.  Sunday-school.  Fallbrook,  Cal 

Church  of  Christ  Sunday-school,  Williamstown.  Mass. 

First  Congregational  Sunday-school.  Meriden,  Conn,  . 

Reformed  Church  Sunday-school.  Delmar.  N.  Y 

Cohoctoh  M.  E.  Sunday-school.  N.  T 

First  Presbyterian  Sunday-school.  Niagara.  N.  Y.   ... 

St.  Matthew's  Lutheran  Sunday-school.  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y 

Robert  MacQueen 

Infant  School,  Mt.  Airy  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia    25  00 
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St.    John's     Lutheran     Sunday-school,     Charleston, 

S.  C $XO    GO 

R.  G.  Chisholm lo  oo 

William  Sissoms i  oo 

M.  R.  B 5  oo 

Miss  E.  B.  Clark i  oo 

Prince ville  Presbyterian  Sunday-school,  Illinois 30  oo 

Princeville  Presbyterian  Sunday-school,  Junior  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Society,  Illinois 2  00 

Sundav-school     class     of     young    ladies,  Rochester, 

N.  V , 5  00 

International  Bible  Readers'  Association 5  00 

Clexicus   6  00 

Samuel  Jones i   00 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Carr 50 

G.  F.  Billings i  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  D.  Woodford     2  00 

Junior  Christian   Endeavor  Society,  Second   Presby- 
terian Church,  Birmingham,  Ala 3  00 

E.  Jayne 5  00 

Mrs.  John  Stahl    2  00 

Dorchester  Temple  Bible  School,  Boston    5  00 

H.  Fockiner 2  00 

T.  E.  Cook 5  00 

M.  L.  Knapp s  00 

Abbev  M.  Lowell    i   00 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Ireton    i   00 

S.  B,  Strong 10  00 

Primary  class,  Presbyterian    Church,    Grand     Forks. 

N.  D I  o  00 

B.  A.  Jacks   1   00 

Georgia  Brown    1  o  00 

E.  L.  Morley 3  00 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Story i   00 

Congregational  Sunday-school,  Dowagiac.  Mich 10  00 

iunior  C.  E,  Society,  Montreat  Church,  New  Orleans .  i   00 

lildred  Snyder i  00 

Margaret  C.  Lewis    i   00 

Miss  Annie  Burt i   00 

Everitt  A.  Cole 2  50 

Oak  Grove  Sunday-school,  Green  Bay,  Wis 431 

Mrs.  Tosiah  Bro^^'n i   00 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hutchinson's  Mission  School,  Weaverville, 

N.C 75 

First  Presbyterian  Sunday-school,  Santa  Anne,  Cal..  5  00 

S.  Tcankle i   00 

Zion  Episcopal  Sunday-school,  Kingsville,  N.  C i   00 

W.  H.  G.  Wight 5  00 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Ives 3   20 

H.  A.  Sutherland    5  00 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Smith    2  00 

L.  E.  Prall 4  00 

Primary  Department,  Hopedale  Union  Sunday-schtM»l, 

Massachusetts 5  00 

Young  People's    S(xiety    Christian    Endeavor.    First 

Congregational  Church,  Rockaway  Beach,  L.  1 3  00 

G.  M.  Daniels,  Mexico 2  50 

Rev.  G.  H.  Brewer i   50 

H.  F.  Ru^an 5  00 

Miss  Came  A.  Tuttle's  Sunday-school  class.  Middle- 
town,  Conn I   00 

"  Perfect   Number  "   Mission's  Circle,   North   Haven, 

Conn I  00 

Sunday-school    of    Baptist    German    Brethren,  State 

District  of  Middle  Pennsylvania 5  00 

Intermediate    Department.   Woodlawn   Park  Presby- 
terian Sunday-school.  Chicago S  00 

Friends'  names  not  mentioned 112  35 

SS83    hi 
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Collection  at  Indiana   Convention 


Loose  cash  items $i  i  73 

Arthur  Black 10  00 

S.  E.  Jones 5  00 

Alice  E.  Winder    2  00 

GeofKc  F.  Modes 1  00 

T.  M.  Glyns    i  00 

Mrs.  Myra  Moore i  00 

A.  L,  Smith i  00 

C.  Huber i  00 

F.  D.  Watncr i  00 

Mrs,  Jacob  Getz    i  00 

*M.  Jay I  00 

I.  Elleman    i  00 

Mrs.  R.  Keplinger i  00 

C.  M.  Jenkins i  00 


Mrs.  0.  H.  Spring 

$1 

00 

L.  T.  Pennington    

Miss  E.  R,  Meyer    

00 

00 

C.  M,  Hamilton 

00 

Fannie  Elliott    

00 

Mrs.  F.  French    

00 

A.  M.  Jenkins    

00 

W   H.  Milligan    

00 

,  M.  Bonebrake 

)r.  J.  A.  Walls    

oo 

00 

ohn  Bilsland 

00 

I.  H.  Hassemeier 

00 

E.  L.  Garboden 

00 

Contributions  less  than  $1  . . 

»3 

29 

Sum  dry    Contributions 


Lillian  Diefmeyer    $1 

T.  Nicholson    3 

C.  H.  Grisvvold 

P.  A.  Reed     i  00 

E.  K.  Warren    1 00  00 

Georgietta  Cleveland    

Lake  Orion  Bible  Conference, 

Indiana 

L.  Lawrence 

Indiana 

Total  contributions    .  .  . 

Expenses,  Mrs.  Bryner  , 


00 
00 
50 


3  00 
8  56 
5  00 
5  00 
I    00 


C.  D.  Meigs    $5  00 

Rev.  L.  Snyder i  00 

E.  W.  Halpenny 5  00 

M.  F.  Bryner 25  00 

C.  W.  Hodgin    i  00 

W.  H.  Elvin 25  00 

Richmond.  Indiana i  00 


.  $190  06 

Si, 130  70 
296  90 


Balance  on  hand $842  90 

Note.  —  Mrs.  Bryncr's  expenses  in  conducting  the  work  in  Mexico  arc 
very  small  because  of  free  transportation  secured  by  the  Sunday  School 
Times  Company. 
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Report  of  the  Primary  and  Junior  Secretary 

Mrs.  J.  WOODBRIDGB   BARNES 

Organized  work    for   primary 
teachers    has  been  regularly  pre- 
■nted  to  this  body,  but  always 
om    the    office   and    com'spon- 
I  dence    jxiint    of  view  only.      In    ' 
1902  the  International  Association 
assumed    new    responsibilities    in 
relation  to  our  primary  work,  so 
that  the  work  ujkjti  the  field  might 
Ix;    more  closely  connected  with 
that  of  the  office,  and  to  that  end 
I   secured  a  secretary.     As  secretary 
I  of  this  department  for  two  and  a 
Mrs.  J.  w,  Babnks  half  years  I    have  visited   forty- 

eight  states  and  i)rovinccs.  This 
personal  contact  with  the  work  upon  the  field,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  the  ofRce,  enables  me  to  re]x>rt  as 
follows : 

State  and  Pkovinclal  Oroanizatkin 
Of  the  sixty-three  possible  places  for  organ izsit ions  we 
have  an  organization  or  sujwrintendent  or  secretary 
all  but  three.     This  is  an  advance  of  seventeen 
Denver  report,  yet  the  work  is  only  in  its  infancy  ir 
most  of  the  states  and  provinces. 

Only  six  states  employ  a  primary  worker  on  full  time 
a  few  have  help  for  sjX-cial  convention  tri])s  ami  the  resi 
are  without  money  for  traveling  ex]>enses  or  jxistage 
jMXjgR'SS  is  necessarily  slow.  In  the  past  the  Interna- 
tional Primary  Department  has  tried  to  jilan  its  work  ir 
harmony  with  the  general  association,  but  lacking  con- 
tact with  the  field  it  was  im[xjssibk'  to  help  the  associa- 
tions to  adapt  suggested  plans  to  their  sjH'cial  needs. 
State  and  provincial  associations  wert'  eager  for  a 
plan   of  organisation,    and    because    oi    theii 


the 
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importunity  the  International  Executive  Committee  at 
its  meeting  last  August  recommended  the  plan  as 
presented  by  the  primary  committee,  and  which  has 
since  been  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  each 
state  and  province.     It  is  as  follows: 

"  Whereas,  the  International  Executive  Committee  is 
very  desirous  of  promoting  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity 
in  organization  and  plans  of  work,  and  has  made  a  com- 
parison of  the  plans  of  the  various  state  and  provincial 
associations  for  conducting  their  work  for  the  elementary 
grades, 

"  Resolved:  That  we  earnestly  recommend  direct  super- 
vision of  such  departments  by  a  sub-committee  of  the 
state  or  provincial  Executive  Committee  to  which  shall 
be  added  as  advisory  members  of  such  sub-committee 
at  least  three  experienced  workers  nominated  by  the 
teachers  of  the  elementary  grades  brought  into  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  nominations." 

Old  organizations  are  being  remodeled  and  the  new 
ones  formed  on  the  new  plans.  This  in  time  will  bring 
permanency  of  organization. 

The  work  done  on  the  field  in  convention  and  insti- 
tutes for  the  elementary  grades  varies  from  98%  and  100% 
in  such  states  and  provinces  as  Colorado,  New  Jersey, 
Manitoba,  Southern  California,  Massachusetts,  Minne- 
sota, New  York,  North  Dakota,  to  80%  in  Ohio,  50%  in 
Kansas  and  Indiana,  down  to  25%  in  the  more  unor- 
ganized places.  This  brings  the  average  down  to  50% 
of  all  conventions  with  work  for  elementary  grades  on 
the  program. 

All  but  ten  of  the  states  and  provinces  have  their 
county  sujxTintendent  list  quite  complete,  and  in  the 
better  organized  fields  these  in  turn  are  securing  district 
or  townshi])  helpers.  There  has  been  a  great  advance  in 
this  direction. 

The  Unions  and  Their  Work 

The  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  unions  during 
this  triennium  has  been  of  a  high  order,  and  the  ability 
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of  the  union  leaders  to  adapt  their  work  to  changing 
conditions  has  been  demonstrated.  With  the  change  in 
administration  and  the  passing  of  the  Bulletin  a  new 
system  for  checking  and  reporting  unions  was  inau- 
gurated, with  the  result  that  a  number  of  the  unions 
that  formerly  were  in  a  weak  condition,  but  continued  to 
report  and  receive  the  Bulletin  were  put  on  a  new  list, 
and  the  active  working  unions  kept  by  themselves.  As 
a  result  the  list  is  not  so  large,  though  in  reality  I  think 
the  list  of  active  ones  is  larger  than  formerly. 

There  has  been  a  loss  in  several  states  and  provinces 
due  to  the  state  or  province  being  without  a  primary 
superintendent,  as  Pennsylvania  was  for  two  years,  or 
the  lack  of  field  work  due  to  illness  of  superintendent 
or  lack  of  funds,  as  in  several  states.  The  organization  of 
teacher-training  classes  has  also  lessened  the  number  of 
unions  in  small  places,  the  primary  and  junior  teachers 
uniting  in  the  union  training  class,  hence  permanency  of 
organization  is  lost. 

Of  those  reporting  the  following  facts  will  be  of  in- 
terest concerning  their  work: 

Average  membership  of  each  union,  30.  Average, 
number  of  members  teaching  in  the  union,  each  quarter, 
10.  Sixty  f)er  cent  studying  a  training  course.  Sixty- 
two  jxir  cent  have  printed  programs.  Forty-eight  per 
cent  have  a  library.  Thirty-two  and  a  half  per  cent 
supported  by  dues.  Sixty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contribution.  Thirty  ])er  cent  using 
the  Beginners'  Course,  weekly.  Fifty  per  cent  using 
the  Beginners'  Course,  .several  lessons  taught  at  once. 
Sixty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent  assisted  the  county  and 
state  associations  in  conventicms.  Forty-three  per 
cent  held  an  annual  institute. 

The  division  of  the  unions  into  sections  for  Beginners, 
Primary  and  Junior  is  growing  in  favor  in  the  larger 
unions,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber so  doing.  This  tyj^e  of  work  is  still  in  its  experi- 
mental stage,  but  the  quickness  of  the  leaders  to  adapt 
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themselves  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  teachers  is  to  be 
commended.  The  change  in  plan  of  organization  of  the 
unions,  electing  grade  vice-presidents  instead  of  i ,  2  and 
3  vice-presidents  regardless  of  grade  has  transformed  the 
work  in  many  unions. 

The  Teacher-Training  Course 

For  over  thirty-five  years,  the  teachers  have  been  try- 
ing to  equip  themselves  for  their  own  work  and  through 
the  Ivcaflets  published  in  the  early  days  by  the 
National  Primary  Union  and  later  by  means  of  the 
Bulletin  as  issued  by  the  International  Primary 
Department,  various  temporary  courses  of  study  were 
suggested.  In  the  meantime  state  and  provincial 
courses  were  started,  but  these  were  usually  confined  to 
one  book  containing  a  condensed  outline  of  Bible  study 
with  a  few  suggestions  on  general  Sunday-school  organi- 
zation and  methods. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  a  more  definite  course  of 
study  for  teachers  of  children  was  needed.  Accordingly, 
at  Atlanta,  in  1899,  the  International  Primary  Depart- 
ment appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  B.  F.  Jacobs 
and  the  Executive  Committee,  and  they  were  given 
])ower  to  act.  The  next  winter  a  course  in  five  sections 
was  outlined  as  follows: 

I.  Bible  section;  2.  Child  study;  3.  Laws  of  Teach- 
ing; 4.  Methods  of  Teaching;  5.  Methods  of  Work. 
The  course  was  based  on  the  state  or  provinicial  courses 
then  largely  used,  which  as  before  mentioned  embraced 
mainly  Biblical  work,  and  in  order  to  induce  the  teachers 
<»f  children  to  take  their  own  state  or  provincial  courses, 
it  was  planned  that  credit  should  be  given  for  the 
Biblical  section  to  all  such  graduates. 

State  and  provincial  associations  at  once  took  new 
interest  in  teacher  training,  several  states  adopting  the 
International  Primary  Course  entirely,  others  bringing 
the  state  course  up  to  a  higher  plane,  by  using  the 
International    Primary    Course    in    an    adapted    form. 
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Thousantls  upon  thousands  of  teachers  have  studied 
the  entire  course,  and  some  of  the  unions  have  ^one 
through  the  course  for  the  third  time.  While  this  is 
true,  yet  a  comparatively  small  number  have  taken  the 
examination  on  each  of  the  five  sections  and  been 
awarded  a  diploma.  Tccichers  everywhere  seem  more 
eager  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  study  than  to  receive 
recognition. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  course  there  has  been 
great  advance  in  teacher-training  work  all  over  the  field. 
Within  the  last  two  years  two  International  diplomas 
have  been  j)repared  by  the  Committee  on  Education  as 
recognition  for  two  courses,  one  called  an  elementary 
diploma  —  though  it  is  not  for  elementary  grades,  but 
the  preliminary  course,  corresponding  to  our  section  i  — 
and  for  an  advance  course  of  study.  Both  of  these  are 
general,  not  sj^ecific,  courses  for  any  particular  grade  of 
teachers.  At  Denver  the  primary  teachers  considered 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  course,  but  for  reasons 
they  were  postponed. 

Since  that  time  two  attempts  have  been  made  to  get  a 
consensus  of  opinion  as  to  improvement.  A  list  of 
questions  was  sent  to  all  graduates  of  the  course  or 
students  of  any  section,  as  well  as  to  the  state  and 
provincial  superintendents,  and  the  result  was  ]>rcsented 
to  the  International  Primary  Department  in  session  in 
connection  with  this  Convention.  They  have  through  a 
committee  carefully  considered  the  changes  necessary, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Committee  on  Education 
they  have  agreed  to  the  following  changes : 

1.  It  is  agreed  that  the  present  course  of  study  known 
as  the  Training  course  for  Teachers  of  the  Pllementary 
Grades  consisting  of  five  sections  be  revised. 

2.  That  this  course  shall  consist  of  four  sections  upon 
each  of  which  there  shall  be  prei)ared  a  list  of  questions 
or  statements  covering  the  matter  which  the  teachers 
should  know.  These  questions  or  statements  shall  be 
printed  and  be  public  pro[x^rty  and  .shall  serve  as  a 
guide  for  students*  research.     To  aid  the  students  in  the 
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acquisition  of  this  knowledge,  for  each  section  a  book  or 
books  of  reference  shall  be  suggested.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  any  one  section  the  student  may  apply  for  the 
questions  upon  that  section,  which,  if  satisfactorily 
answered ,  will  entitle  her  to  a  certificate.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  four  sections  a  diploma  will  be  given  in 
recognition  of  the  work  done. 

3.  That  as  this  course  will  rank  with  the  present 
course  known  as  the  Advanced  Course,  it  will  be  easier 
to  promote  the  work  if  the  names  of  the  sections  be 
the  same.  That  is,  i.  Bible  study;  2.  Church  history; 
3.  Child  study  and  pedagogy;  4.  Sunday-school  history, 
organization  and  management.  This  course  will,  how- 
ever, be  marked  as  for  teachers  of  the  elementary  grades.' 

4.  That  while  the  names  of  the  sections  will  be  the 
same,  it  is  understood  that  the  work  outlined  for  each 
section  need  not  be  of  equal  strength  with  those  of  the- 
Advanced  Course  for  teachers  of  the  upper  grades ;  that 
is,  more  might  be  required,  sometimes  less,  in  a  corre- 
sponding section.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  same 
book  or  books  need  not  necessarily  be  used  for  each 
section  as  those  suggested  in  the  Advanced  Course. 

Report  on  Schools  of  Methods 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  "  School  of  Methods  " 
has  been  a  great  factor  in  developing  the  teaching  force. 
At  first  the  schools  were  planned  only  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  elementary  grades.  With  the  enlargement  of  the 
work  for  these  teachers,  the  International  Executive 
Committee  intrusted  its  stimulation  to  the  Primary 
Committee.  Accordingly  this  committee  acted  as  a 
Committee  on  Summer  Schools.  Desiring  that  new 
schools  might  profit  by  the  exj)erience  of  those  formerly 
established,  a  standard  of  excellence  was  created  as 
follows: 

1.  Registration.  The  names  and  grades  of  all 
students  must  be  registered. 

2.  Attendance.  A  daily  record  of  attendance  at 
each  session  and  section  must  be  kept  for  each  student. 

3.  Time.  Sessions  must  be  held  for  not  less  than  five 
days  and  not  more  than  ten  consecutive  days,  not 
counting  Sundays. 
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4.  Character  of  School.  The  regular  work  shall 
consist  wholly  of  instruction,  conferences,  illustrations  of 
methods  and  devotions,  without  transaction  of  business. 
The  illustrations  of  methods  should  be  for  definite 
grades. 

5.  Course  of  Study.  One  or  more  courses  of  study 
of  not  less  than  five  periods  each  shall  be  offered  for  each 
of  the  recognized  elementary  grades,  and  for  such  of  the 
upper  grades  as  the  school  work  may  be  intended  to 
cover. 

According  to  the  reports  received  from  the  State  and 
Provincial  Primary  and  Junior  Superintendents  forty- 
four  schools  have  been  held  during  the  last  triennium,  in 
fourteen  states  and  provinces,  as  follows:  Colorado,  6; 
Illinois,  2 ;  Indiana,  i ;  Kentucky,  5 ;  Louisiana,  i ; 
Massachusetts,  i ;  Quebec,  i ;  New  Jersey,  3 ;  Nova 
Scotia,  4;  Pennsylvania,  13;  Rhode  Island,  3;  Tennes- 
see, 2;  West  Virginia,  i;  Wisconsin,  i.  The  number 
of  students  reported  from  these  schools  is  7,250.  Twen- 
ty-six of  these  schools  have  reported  to  this  committee 
from  nine  states  and  provinces  as  follows:  Pennsylvania, 
9;  New  Jersey,  3;  Rhode  Island,  3;  New  Brunswick,  i; 
New  York,  i;  Illinois,  i;  Colorado,  6;  Massachusetts,  i; 
Nova  Scotia,  i.     Students  enrolled,  6,931. 

Supplemental  Lesson  Outlines 

Experimentation  concerning  supplemental  lessons  for 
pupils  under  thirteen  has  been  going  on  within  these 
departments  for  years,  culminating  in  the  outline  pre- 
sented at  Denver,  which  represented  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  workers  of  the  country,  and  was  adopted 
for  future  experimentation.  The  printing  of  the  out- 
line in  leaflet  form  has  done  much  for  graded  work, 
86,000  leaflets  have  been  sent  from  the  office  directly  and 
over  110,000  with  '*  state  editions." 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  schools  are  using 
these  outlines,  owing  to  the  meager  statistics,  but  it  is  of 
interest  to  know  that  the  Presbyterian  Board  North 
adopted  them  entire  as  their  official  course  and  that  the 
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outlines  known  as  the  "  Nova  Scotia  plan,"  which  is 
outlined  for  the  entire  school,  adopted  these  as  outlined 
for  the  Beginners  and  Primary,  but  did  not  take  the 
Junior,  as  we  differ  as  to  the  age  and  length  of  time  for  a 
Junior  department. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  Toronto  to  consider  the 
Outline  of  Supplemental  Lessons  which  has  been  in  use 
during  the  past  three  years,  and  to  suggest  ways  in 
which  it  might  be  improved,  reported  as  follows: 

"  That  both  from  our  own  experience  as  teachers  and 
from  the  testimony  of  other  teachers,  which  has  been 
gathered  in  the  prosecution  of  state  and  coiinty  work : 
I.  The  outline  is  entirely  satisfactory  in  matter, 
order  of  presentation  and  amount  given.  2.  It  would 
be  a  blow  to  the  cause  of  grading  and  to  all  educational 
work  in  our  schools  to  have  any  change  made  in  the 
course  at  present.  Josephine  L.  Baldwin,  New  Jersey. 
Clara  Ixmise  Ewalt,  Ohio.  Mamie  Haines,  Nebraska. 
Alice  B.  Hamlin,  Pennsylvania.  Nannie  I^ee  Frayser, 
Kentucky." 

The  Gr.ading  of  the  School 

The  grading  of  the  Sunday-school  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  large  share  of  the  more  than  thirty  thousand  letters 
received  and  of  the  more  than  thirty-five  thousand 
letters  sent  out  from  our  departmental  office  in  Newark, 
N.J.  It  has  been  interesting  to  note  the  development  of 
this  idea,  anrl  the  awakening  o(  interest  in  the  child  as 
the  center  from  which  to  start,  both  in  considering  the 
methods  to  be  employed  and  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught.  Because  of  this  better  understanding  of  the 
need  of  the  child  from  the  old-time  primary  department 
which  included  all  the  children  up  to  eleven,  twelve  and 
sometimes  thirteen  years  of  age,  there  has  naturally 
evolved  the  three  departments  with  which  we  are  now 
familiar:  the  beginners,  from  three  to  five  years;  the 
]>rimary,  six  to  eight  years,  and  the  junior,  nine  to 
twelve  years,  and  as  each  has  its  own  corps  of 
teachers  we  may  confidently  ex]>ect  m(^re  intelligent 
six?cialization. 
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The  Beginners'  Course  of  Lessons  has  attracted  much 
attention  during  the  triennium,  the  new  two-year 
course  coming  from  the  I-,esson  Committee  promptly  after 
the  Denver  Convention.  I  have  tried  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  it  is  used  and  what  results  are  being 
obtained  from  its  use,  the  full  report  of  which  investigation 
has  been  made  to  the  Lesson  Committee.  From  the 
publishers  I  find  that  the  printed  helps  on  the  course  go 
regularly  into  forty-three  states  and  into  Canada 
beside.  The  distribution  does  not  seem  to  be  sectional, 
California,  Minnesota  and  Massachusetts  using  about  an 
equal  number  of  helps.  The  Central  West  —  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Indiana  and  Iowa  —  use  about  the  same  number. 
They  are  used  from  California  to  Washington,  from 
Maine  to  Texas,  in  Canada  and  in  Mexico. 

But  interest  in  the  gradation  of  the  material  is  not 
confined  to  the  beginners.  Already  the  pupils  from  this 
grade  where  they  have  had  foundation  truths  taught 
are  now-  to  be  found  in  the  primary  classes,  and  the 
desirability  of  having  material  which  will  enable  the 
primary  teacher  to  build  definitely  and  practically  upon 
this  foundation,  already  laid,  is  so  manifest  that  the 
matter  has  culminated  in  a  resolution  to  the  Lesson 
Committee  requesting  "  a  separate  series  of  lessons 
suitable  for  children  of  the  primary  grades." 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  formation  of 
junior  departments  with  special  work  suited  to  pupils 
from  nine  to  twelve.  A  special  study  on  "  The  Age  of 
Spiritual  Awakening,"  made  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Van  Ormer,  of 
Norwood,  Pa.,  which  will  be  reported  at  the  afternoon 
session,  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  cause,  and  shows 
the  trend  of  the  work  for  these  grades. 

Statistics 

Reports  from  the  state  or  provincial  secretaries  for 
this  department  have  been  received  and  are  tabulated 
in  the  report  of  the  general  secretary.  There  will  be 
found  the  growth  of  the  cradle  rolls,  and  schools  having 
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separate  rooms  for  the  younger  children,  while  other 
items  from  their  reports  have  helped  me  to  furnish  the 
tabulations  used  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  there  has  been  no  con- 
certed action  for  the  gathering  of  special  questions  on  the 
educational  side  of  our  work  as  it  relates  to  the  grading 
of  the  school,  the  lessons  used,  etc.  A  number  of  the 
states  and  ])r()vinces  have  done  so  through  their  [)rimary 
secretaries,  but  while  the  results  as  reported  are  excellent 
as  a  basis  for  local  work  they  are  not  suflficient  to  tabulate 
and  draw  inferences  from  for  the  larger  field.  I  am 
hoping  that  our  larger  denominations  will  unite  on  a 
series  of  questions  of  this  character,  for  with  denomina- 
tional authority  reports  from  the  schools  could  be  gotten 
on  these  questions  which  would  furnish  the  basis  for 
study  and  experimentation. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  that  the  figures  as 
gathered  show  that  with  better  grading  and  more 
suitable  material  the  number  of  those  who  (X>Tne  nat- 
iu*ally  into  the  kingdom  is  greatly  increased. 

Department  Relations 

The  value  of  the  work  of  any  one  department  of  our 
association  cannot  be  justly  estimated  simply  by  its 
achievements  in  its  own  realm.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  Elementary  Department,  because  it  stands  in  a 
fundamental  relation  to  all  others.  Hence  all  that  we 
do  organically  to  upbuild  the  State  or  Provincial  and 
International  Elementary  work  is  laying  a  foundation 
for  the  rest  of  the  organization  to  build  upon;  and  this 
fact  not  only  fully  justifies  all  the  time,  money  and  effort 
expended  in  j^ushing  the  elementary  work  in  the  past, 
but  makes  apparent  the  necessity  for  greater  effort  m 
this  direction  in  the  future. 

That  the  Primary  and  Junior  teachers  are  interested 
in  this  department  is  shown  by  the  following  facts  which 
is  only  a  partial  summary  of  the  work  done  by  your 
Secretary  in  the  last  two  and  one-half  years: 
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More  than  30,000  sealed  letters  have  been  received 
and  answered.  There  have  been  sent  out  from  the 
office  more  than  60,000  Cradle  Roll  I^eaflets;  86.000 
Grade  Outlines;  48,000  Teacher  Training;  90,000  Round 
Table,  and  30,000  other  leaflets,  and  more  than  55,000 
blanks  on  which  have  been  jrathered  various  statistics 
and  im|H)rtant  information. 

I  have  attended  nearly  800  Conventions,  Conferences, 
Institutes,  Primar>'  Union  Sessions,  Committee  Meet- 
ings and  Summer  SchcK)ls,  and  made  nearly  1.200  public 
addresses  and  traveled  nearly  60,000  miles,  not  including 
the   lerusaiem  Convention. 

Mrs.  Alonzo  Pettitt,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  has,  during 
the  triennium,  attended  245  Conventions,  Institutes  and 
Conferences  in  various  states,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Association.  Her  work  was  planned  from 
the  Primary  Office  in  consultation  with  the  General 
Secretaries  and  at  no  expense  to  the  Association.  She 
traveled  over  5,000  miles. 

Mrs.  M.  G.  Kennedy  also  made  a  tour  for  the  Associa- 
tion under  similar  conditions,  visiting  California,  Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma  and  Texas,  and  traveling  about  3,500 
miles. 
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Report  of  Teacher-Training  Secretary 

Mr.    W.    C.    PEARCE 

EIt  ti'ives  me  pleasure  to  make 
this  my  first  report.  While  I 
have  served  as  International 
Field  &cretary,  since  April, 
igo3,  my  appointment  as 
Teacher-Training  Secretary 
was  not  made  until  the  follow- 
ing August.  My  work  in  the 
field  will  be  reported  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  our  General 
Secretary.  This  report  deals 
exclusively  with  the  teacher- 
w,  c.  PuiicB  training  work. 

The  effort  to  secure  trained 
and  efficient  Sunday-school  workers  is  not  confined  to 
the  last  few  years.  We  have  a  record  of  teacher-t raining 
classes  having  been  taught  as  early  as  i86j,and  the  work 
o£  teach  IT- training  was  urged  in  conventions  as  early  as 
1847.  The  ]jast  fifteen  or  twenty  years  have  been  marked 
by  special  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Sunday-school 
workers  and  Sunday-school  associations  in  their  effort 
to  promote  teacher-training  work.  Some  associations 
now  have  an  alumni,  numbering  up  into  the  thousands. 
During  the  past  triennium,  however,  the  work  has  made 
unusually  rapid  progress.  Evidently,  we  are  just  begin- 
ning to  reap  the  harvest  from  the  seed  so  faithfully 
sown  by  the  workers  who  have  preceded  us.  The  ap- 
pointment by  the  International  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  in  August.  1903,  marked 
an  ejxich  in  the  development  of  this  department  of  our 
work.  Too  high  jiraise  cannot  be  spoken  of  the  unselfish 
devotion  of  the  men  who  compose  the  membership  of 
this  committee-  As  a  r^'sult  of  their  careful  and  wise 
plans,  the  work  has  made  and  is  making  rapid  progress. 
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The  first  work  of  your  Teacher-Training  Secretary 
was  to  collect  data  as  to  the  status  of  the  work  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  field.  The  facts  thus  collected 
were  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Education  at  their 
first  meeting,  who  decided  that  practically  all  the  work 
which  was  then  being  done  was  substantially  of  an  ele- 
mentary character.  Taking  these  facts  as  a  basis,  a 
standard  for  an  elementar>'  course  of  study  was  estab- 
lished, the  rules  formulated  for  the  issuing  of  the  Inter- 
national Diploma.  The  standard  for  an  elementary"  cotirse 
of  study  required  that  it  should  consist  of  four  sections: 
(i)  An  outline  study  of  the  Xew  Testament.  (2)  An 
outline  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  (3)  A  general 
study  of  Sunday-school  organization  and  management. 
(4)  A  study  of  the  essential  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching. 

The  rules  formulated  for  the  issuance  of  a  diploma 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  association  must  have  a  teacher-training  de- 
partment and  exercise  supervision  over  all  classes  and 
students,  said  sup^ervision  to  be  evidenced  by  enroll- 
ment and  examinaton. 

2.  A  course  of  courses  of  study  must  bo  selected  by 
the  association,  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Education. 

3.  The  examination  must  be  conducted  on  questions 
sent  out  or  approved  by  the  assiKnation  sui)ervising  the 
work. 

4.  The  examination  must  be  in  writini:.  without  help 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  assixiation  conduct- 
ing the  examination. 

5.  Those  taking  the  examination  shall  make  a  grade 
of  not  less  than  st»venty  \h^t  cent. 

According  to  this  standard  and  these  rules,  it  ^"as 
found  at  the  time  they  were  established,  viz..  IX^cem- 
ber.  1Q03.  that  twenty-i'ight  assLK"iaii<.>ns  were  main- 
taining teacher-training  dei>artments  entitled  to  be  put 
ujxm  the  appn)ved  list.     Since  that  time,  fifteen  other 
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associations  have  established  teacher-training  depart- 
ments according  to  the  requirements  of  the  committee, 
and  are  now  upon  the  approved  list.  Three  of  these 
departments  have  over  one  hundred  students  each 
enrolled,  and  five  others  have  over  fifty  each,  showing 
that  a  splendid  beginning  has  been  made.  Thus  we 
are  able  to  report  at  the  present  time  that  forty-three 
associations  are  maintaining  approved  teacher-training 
departments  as  follows:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Northern 
California,  Southern  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Delaware,  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Indian  Territory,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maine,  Manitoba,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Nova  Scotia,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Ontario,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Quebec,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 

An  International  Elementary  Diploma  was  prepared 
to  be  issued  by  the  International  Association,  through 
the  various  auxiliary  state,  provincial  and  territorial 
associations,  which  diploma  had  been  adopted  by  forty- 
one  of  the  states,  territories  and  provinces.  During 
the  past  year,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  of  these 
diplomas  have  been  issued  by  twenty-three  different 
associations. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, a  standard  for  an  advanced  course  of  study  was 
established.  This  standard  requires  a  study  of  the 
following  four  general  subjects: 

1.  The  Bible:  Introduction  to  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments; Biblical  Geography;  Biblical  History;  Biblical 
Doctrine  or  Fundamental  Biblical  Truths. 

2.  General  Church  History.  (Denominational  Church 
History  referred  to  the  various  Denominations.) 

3.  Pedagogy  and  Child  Study. 

4.  The  Sunday-school,  its  history,  organization,  and 
management.     According  to  this  standard.  Nova  Scotia, 
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New  Brunswick,  and  Illinois  have  already  established 
advanced  courses  of  study,  and  others  are  definitely 
planning  for  the  same.  It  is  not  required  that  a  class 
or  a  student  should  take  an  elementary  course  before 
they  are  entitled  to  take  an, advanced  course.  Letters 
of  inquiry  received  from  many  parts  of  the  field  seem  to 
indicate  a  demand  for  the  introduction  of  teacher- 
training  work  into  our  colleges,  as  well  as  our  theological 
seminaries.  More  and  more,  college  men  and  women 
are  coming  to  be  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  we 
believe  no  more  promising  field  for  teacher-training 
work  can  be  found  than  that  offered  by  these  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  advanced  course  promises  to 
help  us  successfully  to  enter  this  field.  An  advanced 
diploma  has  been  prepared  by  the  committee  which 
will  be  issued  under  the  same  rule  which  obtained  the 
elementary  diploma. 

Fresh  reports  of  teacher-training  work  have  been 
received  from  forty-six  associations,  as  follows:  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Southern  California,  Colorado,  Connec- 
ticut, Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Manitoba,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Mexico,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Brunswick, 
Nevada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Hampshire,  New  jersey.  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Ontario,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Quebec.  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Washington   and   Nebraska. 

Four  of  these  associations  reix)rt  no  teacher-training 
work.  In  sc^veral  of  the  others  the  records  for  the  first 
two  years  of  the  triennium  are  incomplete,  but  from 
the  forty-two  associations  w^hich  report  some  work  hav- 
ing been  done,  we  are  able  to  give  the  following  facts: 
During  the  triennium  2,431  classes  have  been  enrolled 
with  a  mcmlx^rship  of  32,377.  Including  the  1,834 
enrolled  as  individual  students  this  makes  a  grand 
total  of  teacher-training  membership  of  34,211.     Thirty 
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associations  report  4,157  full  course  graduates.  Twenty- 
seven  associations  report  6,556  students  who  have 
finished  partial  courses.  Thirty-one  associations  report 
1,370  classes  enrolled  at  the  present  time  with  a  mem- 
bership of  21,888,  and  952  individual  students  making 
a  grand  total  teacher-training  membership  at  the  pres- 
ent time  of  22,840. 

Seven  associations  report  over  one  hundred  full  course 
graduates  during  the  triennium  as  follows :  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, 118;  New  York,  200;  Nova  Scotia,  295;  Illinois, 
344;  Ohio,  422;  Massachusetts,  433;  Pennsylvania, 
1,700.  Seven  associations  report  over  200  students 
who  have  finished  partial  courses  during  the  trien- 
nium as  follows:  Ohio,  200;  New  York,  300;  Iowa,  400; 
Indiana,  450;  Nova  Scotia,  545;  Illinois,  1,664;  Penn- 
sylvania, 2,650.  Nine  associations  have  enrolled  at 
the  present  time  over  500  students  each,  as  follows: 
New  Jersey,  500;  Colorado,  551;  Ontario,  703;  Indi- 
ana, 722;  Nova  Scotia,  1,000;  Ohio,  1,618;  Illinois, 
2,457;   New  York,  2,500;   Pennsylvania,  2,890. 

The  action  of  the  Committee  on  Education  in  erect- 
ing standards  for.  courses  of  study  has  been  received 
with  general  favor.  Several  of  the  denominations  have 
already  planned  courses  of  study  and  others  are  planning 
to  do  so.  Without  doubt  nothing  would  aid  us  more  in 
pushing  the  teacher-training  work  of  the  continent 
than  for  each  denomination  to  carefully  prepare  courses 
of  study  of  its  own,  measuring  up  to  the  standards  erected 
by  our  International  Committee. 

From  letters  received  from  Mexico,  we  learn  that 
several  teacher-training  classes  have  already  been  or- 
ganized and  are  now  being  taught.  One  well  known 
course  of  study  is  being  translated  into  the  Spanish 
tongue  and  published  in  a  paper  called  El  Tcstigo.  One 
of  the  workers  writes,  "If  funds  for  the  publication  of 
this  work  in  booklet  form  could  be  secured  it  would  be 
a  great  stimulus  to  the  formation  of  other  classes  for 
the  training  of  teachers."     We  are  hoping  that  soon 
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Mexico  will  have  a  well  organized  teacher-training 
department  and  that  by  the  end  of  the  next  triennium 
a  splendid  teacher-training  work  for  the  republic  may 
be  reported. 

In  December,  1904,  the  International  Committee 
issued  teacher-training  leaflet  number  one  entitled, 
"  The  What  and  How  of  Teacher  Training."  Already 
26,800  of  these  leaflets  have  been  sent  out  to  every 
part  of  the  international  field.  Every  notice  in  our 
various  Sunday-school  journals  and  magazines,  con- 
cerning this  work,  brings  many  inquiries  in  regard  to 
the  plans  for  organizing  and  conducting  teacher-training 
classes.  These  inquiries  come  from  every  kind  of  people 
and  from  every  part  of  the  field,  all  of  which  indicate  the 
keenest  interest  in  this  department  of  work.  It  gives 
us  pleasure  here  to  record  our  thanks  to  the  various 
Svm day-school  publishers,  for  the  space  which  they 
have  given  to  teacher-training  plans  and  work.  We 
do  not  mention  any  names  because  we  cannot  mention 
them  all.  It  is  a  great  help  to  the  work  and  we  are 
grateful. 

From  this  brief  survey  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  teacher-training  work,  we  receive  great  encourage- 
ment. We  are  at  least  able  to  see  that  a  splendid  be- 
ginning has  been  made.  All  are  united  in  the  deep 
conviction  that  the  greatest  need  in  our  Sunday-school 
work  is  trained  and  efficient  workmen.  All  recognize 
that  the  teacher  is  the  chief  factor  in  successful  Sunday- 
school  work.  The  disciples  of  our  Lord  have  bc^en  com- 
missioned to  "  Go  teach."  How  can  we  fulfil  this  com- 
mission unless  we  have  teachers?  How  can  we  secure 
teachers  unless  our  teachers  are  trained?  How  shall 
our  teachers  be  trained  unless  some  one  shall  train  them? 
The  work  may  seem  great  but  our  Master  is  greater. 
The  difficulties  may  be  numerous,  but  His  promises  are 
more.  Many  who  should  help  us  may  be  indifferent, 
but  this  should  only  be  fuel  for  our  zeal.  The  child- 
hood  of  the   world   is  eagerly  asking  and   confidently 
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expecting  us  to  teach  them  the  way  of  righteousness 
and  to  lead  them  in  the  paths  of  wisdom.  With  the 
Master's  voice  bidding  us  to  go  forward  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  most  righteous  and  much  needed  work,  let 
us  push  steadily  and  confidently  on  until  we  shall  have 
secured  a  million  and  a  half  trained  teachers  for  the 
Sunday-schools  of  North  America. 


My  Creed  as  to  the  Sunday-school 

Rev.  E.  Y.  MULLINS 

President  SoHihcrn  Haf^list  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Kentuckjf 

t 

(From  ail  addix-ss  at  Pastors'  Conferente,  I»uisville,  Ky.,  1903) 

1.  The  supreme  need  in  our  country  to-day  is  that 
the  forces  which  make  for  character  shall  control  the 
forces  which  make  for  intelligence. 

2.  One  of  the  greatest  forces  which  make  for  character 
is  the  Sunday-school. 

3.  The  factor  of  the  Sunday-school  most  ix)tent  in 
the  development  of  character  is  the  teacher. 

4.  The  supreme  lack  in  the  i)resent-day  Sunday-school 
is  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  thoroughly  equipped 
teachers. 

5.  The  chief  teacher  of  the  teachers  and  trainer  of 
the  trainers  of  the  Sunday-school  is  the  pastor. 

6.  The  chief  trainer  of  the  pastor  is  the  theological 
seminary. 

7.  In  view  of  the  absence  in  the  past  of  any  adequate 
co-ordination  and  guidance  of  the  departments  of  the 
teacher,  the  pastor  and  the  seminary,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  new  Educational  Committee  of  the 
International  Sunday-school  Association  to  do  a  great 
work  for  the  Kingdom. 


The  Home  Department 

W.  A.  DUIfCAH,  Ph.D.,  Chaimun 
(t.imitations  of  spate  turbid  the  use  of  Iht  whok  uf  Dr.  Duneiui's  fuU 
aoJ  admirable  n-i>orl.) 

THE    UNITED  STATES 

HAL.\bAM.^,  —  In  the  heart  of 
thu  "'piney  woods"  of  l.*e 
County,  eighteen  milt'.s  from  the 
railroad,  isa  little  church.  "  Wa- 
tijola."  The  people  are  honest 
and  thrifty,  but  have  had  few 
advantages  of  education.  They 
are  sparsely  scattered  over  a 
wide  territory.  Several  years 
ago  ihey  learned  of  the  Home 
Defjartment.  One  was  promptly 
organized  and  vigorously  carried 
on.  At  the  last  report  this  de- 
w.  A.  DuNCAM,  Ph.D.  partment    covered    an   area    of 

twenty  square  miles,  "  The  ter- 
ritory has  been  gone  over  with  a  fine-toothed  comb," 
The  school  had  increased  from  a  membership  of  forty- 
five  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  (including  Home 
Deimrtment  and  Cradle  Roll),  The  Cradle  Roll  was 
carried  on  with  the  Home  Department,  the  same  visitors 
serving  for  both.  They  have  established  a  separate 
Prtmar>'  Department ;  the  school  is  equipped  with  good 
maps  and  singing  books.  They  are  on  the  alert  for  new 
ideas,  and  present  a  remarkable  instance  of  an  "  iii>-to- 
date  "  Sunday-school  in  the  heart  of  the  country. 

SouTEiERN  C.M,iFOKNi.\.  —  This  State  has  increased 
its  membership  by  two  thirds  in  the  year.  The  super- 
intendent writes:  "  One  year  will  do  much  toward  a 
better  and  more  complete  rcjxirt.  It  is  a  tjrand  work, 
and  my  heart  is  in  it  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  home  in 
Bible  study." 
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Colorado.  —  The  state  superintendent  writes:  *'  The 
Home  Department  work  made  advances  the  past  year 
and  the  prospects  are  favorable  for  better  work  the 
coming  year." 

Connecticut.  —  At  Ore  Hill  there  are  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  children.  A  specialty  is  made  of 
caring  for  those  without  the  privileges  of  the  Simday- 
school.  Home  Department  classes  are  formed  for  them 
when  practicable.  Next,  an  endeavor  is  made  to  obtain 
a  promise  from  the  parents  or  other  friends  to  instruct 
the  children.  Thus  every  member  in  the  home,  from 
the  baby  to  the  grandmother,  is  included  and  provided 
for. 

Georgi.a.  —  Georgia  has  many  Home  Departments, 
but  no  responsible  person  to  prepare  the  reports.  One 
of  the  most  important  departments  in  Atlanta,  where 
Mrs.  Cronk,  wife  of  the  pastor  of  the  English  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  has  organized  a  police  Home 
Department,  including  the  chief,  two  or  three  captains, 
nearly  all  the  sergeants  and  many  of  the  rank  and  file, 
beside  the  matron  and  messenger  boy.  She  says  it  is 
a  very  imposing  looking  class,  and  she  can  hardly  explain 
how  she  dared  appear  before  them.  After  her  con- 
ference with  them,  thirty  came  forward  and  shook 
hands  with  her,  and  accepted  the  ^ards,  writing  their 
names  and  addresses,  thus  promising  to  become 
members  of  the  Home  Department  class.  This 
was  rei>eatcd  in  a  few  moments  with  the  second 
watch,  and  later  with  the  third,  or  night,  watch,  and 
before  morning  she  had  enrolled  sixty  members  in 
this  one  Home  class.  Since  then  it  has  been  largely 
increased.  One  member  of  the  force  told  her  he  had 
never  seen  men  so  interested  in  any  movement  of  a 
religious  character.  Plans  are  laid  for  a  firemen's 
Home  Department,  and  one  for  street  railway  men,  per- 
mission having  been  given  from  the  chief  and  suj)erin- 
tendent.  In  the  former  there  are  100  men  and  the 
latter  has  800. 
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Delaware.  —  The  work  has  made  very  slow  growth 
in  this  state,  but  we  look  for  larger  gains.  One  eighth 
of  the  schools  of  the  state  have  Home  Departments. 

Illinois.  —  Xinety-three  out  of  the  102  coimties  in 
the  state  have  Home  Departments.  The  Dixon  Home 
Department  is  next  to  the  largest  Home  Department, 
having  about  900. 

Massachusetts.  —  Seven  hundred  and  sixty-five 
schools  report  a  Home  Department,  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  29,801.  This  is  a  gain  of  83  departments 
and  2,842  members,  and  represents  the  results  of  the 
efficient  service  of  Mrs.  Flora  V.  Stebbins,  who  closed  her 
term  of  official  connection  with  the  State  Association  at 
the  time  this  report  was  rendered,  January  i,  1905. 

Michigan.  —  One  school,  the  Grand  River  Avenue 
Baptist  of  Detroit,  has  700  Home  Department  members 
enrolled,  in  addition  to  the  600  in  the  home  school. 
So  intense  is  the  interest  that  thev  have  emploved  a 
paid  Home  Department  superintendent. 

Missouri.  —  "  The  figures  do  not  indicate  the  strength 
of  the  Department  in  the  state,  but  are  the  best  we 
could  do  now.     We  have  taken  a  new  lease  on  life." 

New  Mexico.  —  "Our  work  is  in  its  infancy.  We 
are  few  and  widely  scattered,  and  our  schools  lack  many 
of  the  *  modem  impn)vements  '  which  those  farther 
east  enjoy." 

New  York.  —  There  are  52  county  Home  Depart- 
ment secretaries.  This  state  contains  the  largest  city 
Home  Department  in  the  world,  having  1.200  members. 
New  York  is  still  the  banner  state,  as  it  always  has  been 
in  Home  Department  work. 

North  Carolina. — The  Home  De])artment  work 
is  comparatively  new,  and  the  su|>erintendent  was 
unable  to  appn>ximate  the  numlK^r  i)f  departments, 
but  thinks  that  all  now  existing,  probably  fifty.  ha\'e 
been  organized  during  the  past  three  years.  Taking 
the  Home  Dt»partments  o\  his  own  cmmty  as  a  basis, 
he  thinks  30  members  is  a  fair  average  ior  each. 
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Ohio.  —  The  report  from  Ohio  reads:  "  I  am  glad  to 
tell  you  that  Ohio  is  making  great  advance  this  year, 
and  new  Departments  are  reported  every  day.  We 
have  been  pushing  it  hard  through  our  coimty  and  town- 
ship secretaries.  They  have  been  responding  splendidly 
and  are  giving  great  impetus  to  the  work." 

Pennsylvania.  —  The  largest  Home  Department 
in  the  state,  and  in  the  entire  Methodist  Episcopal 
denomination,  is  that  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Wilkesbarre,  numbering  534  members.  The 
average  membership  of  the  Departments  in  the  state 
Ls  over  40.  The  secretary  writes:  "  The  future  is  full 
of  promise." 

Vermont.  —  This  state  is  doing  an  aggressive  work 
along  interdenominational  lines  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Vermont  Idea."  It  is  quite  identical  with  the 
early  interdenominational  work  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
developments  of  the  work  during  the  past  ten  years. 
State  international  secretaries  are  advised  to  write  to 
Rev.  E.  M.  Fuller,  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  obtain  from  him 
the  leaflets  and  plans  in  connection  with  it.  It  is  called 
the  "  Town  Home  Department  Idea."  The  relation  of 
the  members  to  the  individual  school  is  as  though  they 
were  solicited  by  it;  that  is,  a  person  preferring  the 
Q)ngregational  school  will  be  enrolled  a  Home  Depart- 
ment member  of  the  Congregational  Sunday-school, 
and  so  considered  by  that  school.  Persons  who  express 
no  choice  are  assigned  to  the  respective  schools  in  order. 

Under    this    plan    the    Vermont    Home    Department 

membership  has  increased  during  the  past  year  2,000 

members. 

CANADA 

Assiniboia.  —  "  The  English-speaking  people  are 
widely  scattered  among  the  ranches  and  foreigners. 
The  superintendent  of  the  Department  has  difficulty  in 
obtaining  visitors  on  this  account,  but  has  the  coopera- 
tion of  five  denominational  missionaries  when  visiting 
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and  in  conducting  reviews  at  the  commencement  of 
services  in  the  different  localities.  lessons  are  learned 
at  home  and  reviewed  at  the  public  service.  Nearly 
all  the  English-speaking  Protestants  are  willing  to 
adopt  the  plan,  and  the  parents  readily  agree  to  teach 
their  children.  The  provincial  superintendent  tries  to 
visit  them  annually.  He  says  this  plan  is  proving  a 
great  boon  to  isolated  families  and  individuals.  One 
orphan  family  of  six  children,  from  seven  to  fifteen 
years,  live  with  grandparents,  and  are  taught  by  an 
invalid  aunt.  Without  this  department  they  would 
receive  little  if  any  religious  instruction. 

"  The  Church  is  well  able  to  carry  this  scheme  to 
ever^'  family  and  individual  in  the  land  as  quickly  as 
a  government  takes  a  census." 

New  Brunswick.  —  AVith  the  new  year  the  Home 
Department  seemed  to  have  sprung  into  new  life.  One 
church  reports  a  Department  of  128  members;  26  had 
joined  during  the  year.  One  county  made  a  gain  of 
four  Departments  during  the  year  and  225  new  members. 

Great  Britain.  —  "  According  to  returns  made  to 
December  31,  1904,  88  schools  have  adopted  the  Home 
Department,  with  a  membership  of  4,835.  This  is 
an  increase  during  the  year  of  1,119  in  membership. 
During  the  present  year  considerable  interest  has  been 
shown  and  the  *  Department  *  has  been  adopted  in 
many  schools.  The  future  is  very  promising,  and  we 
are  lookine  forward  to  a  considerable  increase  when  the 
returns  for  the  present  year  are  received." 

Bohemia. — The  following  is  the  report  for  1905, 
from  Bohemia,  where  a  few  years  ago  the  chairman  of 
the  I.  B.  R.  A.  advanced  the  money  for  the  publication 
of  "  Pamucka,"  the  Sunday-school  paper,  through 
Rev.  J.  S.  Porter,  missionary  of  the  American  Board 
in  Prague.     Mr.  Porter  writes: 

**  I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  are  trying  to  build  up 
Home  Sunday-schools.  In  manj^  a  home  you  find 
beside    the    Bible    a    small    book     in     paper     covers; 
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*  Pamucka  '  is  the  title.  It  means  *  help  '  and  deserves 
the  name.  It  is  the  only  help  to  the  understanding  of 
the  Bible  that  many  have ;  it  contains  the  daily  readings 
with  perhaps  fifty  words  of  explanation  on  the  text  for 
each  day.  On  an  average  two  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
exposition  of  each  Sunday's  lesson.  We  published  this 
year  3,600  of  these  books,  and  they  find  their  .way  into 
almost  as  many  homes.  They  go  across  the  borders; 
the  Slovaks  in  Hungary  have  them.  Several  hundred 
follow  the  Bohemians  and  Slovaks  to  America.  Some 
fifty  copies  find  their  way  into  Russia.  This,  the 
only  Sunday-school  help  published  in  the  Bohemian 
language,  is  a  great  blessing.  Every  night  or  morn- 
ing, or  perhaps  both  night  and  morning,  the  Bible  and 

*  Pamucka '  are  brought  out,  the  passage  read,  the  littlq 

*  portion  '  and  then  the  prayer.  Only  eternity  will 
tell  how  souls  in  this  way  have  been  brought  to  the 
light  and  fed  out  of  the  AVord  of  God. 

"  But  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  best.  Beside  aiding 
the  pastors  and  teachers  in  their  preparation  of  the 
lessons,  '  Pamucka '  serves  many  families  who  live  where 
there  is  no  church.  They  gather  on  Sunday  with  some 
invited  guests,  perchance,  and  study  the  lesson  and  read 

*  Pamucka.*  From  time  to  time  come  letters  of  thanks 
frcjm  those  lonely  families.  Not  long  ago  a  servant 
shut  off  from  religious  privileges  wrote  of  the  blessing 
this  book  brings  her.  From  another  place  comes  testi- 
mony from  a  tailor,  who  gathers  neighbors  around  him 
on  Sunday  to  hear  the  Word  of  God.  He  says,  *  In 
the  "  Pamucka,"  I  have  text  and  sermon  too.'  In  not  a 
few  places  the  '  Pamucka '  furnishes  the  sermon  for 
little  congregations  who  cannot  have  a  preacher.  Not 
long  ago  a  lady  came  to  me  and  asked  me  for  some 
copies.  She  said:  *  Our  Romanist  neighbors,  who  will 
n(jt  come  to  our  meetings,  enjoy  reading  at  home  the 
••  Pamucka."  '  " 
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Work  among  the  If^oes 


J.  E,  SH.r 


I  TRANSMIT  a.  brief  summary 
of  my  stewardship  and  the 
future  needs  of  the  fiekis. 

Much  has  been  accomplished, 
but  a  far  greater  work  remains 
to  be  done  in  evangelizing  and 
systematizing.  It  will  require 
patience  and  self-sacrifice,  with 
the  expenditure  of  money,  to 
reach  tangible  results. 

In  the  Southern  states,  by  the 
United  States  census  of  1900, 
are  3.077.411  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen. 
These  figures  show  that  over  one 
third  of  the  negro  population  is  in  childhood.  The 
work  of  the  International  Sunday-school  Association. 
so  far  as  the  negro  is  concerned,  must  be  largely  among 
these,  to  take  these  children  and  make  Christian  citizens 
of  them. 

Since  |anuar>-,  1903.  1  have  attended  si.^  slate  con- 
ventions for  the  colored  people,  two  in  Alabama,  two  in 
North  Carolina,  one  in  South  Carolina,  one  in  Georgia. 
In  South  Carolina  27  counties  out  of  42  are  organized 
or  in  process  of  organization;  in  North  Carolina  out  of 
97  counties  39,  and  2  city  organizations.  In  .Alabama 
18  counties  are  organized;  in  Cieorgia  14;  in  Tennessee, 
10,  and  in  Virj;inia,  4,  Two  Baraca  classes  have  been 
started.  In  Durham,  N.  C,  a  Baraca  class  room  has 
been  added  to  the  church  at  a  cost  of  near  $1,400.  I 
have  organized  84  counties,  the  greater  jxirtion  of  which 
are  doing  good  work,  I  have  attended  109  county  con- 
ventions, held  3;  institutes,  attended  107  mass  meet- 
ings, held  79  meetings  for  pastors  an'!   su[)erintendenls, 
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attended  86  other  religious  meetings,  addressed  154 
Sunday-schools,  140  day  schools,  24  colleges,  6  theolog- 
ical seminaries,  delivered  154  Sunday  addresses;  total 
number  addresses  delivered  659,  travelled  36,778  miles. 

I  find  many  Sunday-schools  seeking  to  improve  in 
method,  equipment  and  spiritual  power.  They  eagerly 
welcome  new  ideas.  The  superintendents  are  realizing 
that  the  boys  and  girls,  and  especially  the  young  men, 
must  be  reached  and  saved,  if  the  race  is  to  advance. 
Hence  they  are  turning  to  the  Sunday-school.  Better 
teachers  are  demanded,  and  there  is  a  growing  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  pastors  and  superintend- 
ents to  supply  these  demands.  We  have  only  enrolled 
in  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  South  about  798,000; 
where  are  2,279,412  that  the  Sunday-school  has  not 
reached  ? 

.  This  work  must  be  one  largely  of  charity.  The 
colored  people  have  done  well  considering  the  smallness 
of  their  wages,  large  families  and  other  charitable 
organizations  dependent  upon  them  for  support. 

I  desire  to  make  some  general  suggestions. 

First :  The  field  workers  must  be  increased  and  a  speci- 
fied territory  given  them.  With  large  territories  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  the  work  alive  in  every  portion. 

Second:  If  a  colored  general  secretary  could  be  ap- 
pointed to  keep  in  touch  with  the  workers  on  the  field 
and  the  county  organizations,  better  results  could  be 
obtained.  This  general  secretary  would  at  all  times  be 
available  for  state  conventions,  sjHJcial  meetings  and 
institute  work.  He  should  direct  the  movements  of 
field  force  from  his  office. 

Third:  If  it  is  not  practicable  to  appoint  other  workers, 
I  would  suggest  the  employment  of  one,  with  the  title, 
"  Secretary  for  the  Colored  People,"  with  an  ofifice  secre- 
tary to  keep  up  correspondence.  When  the  men  are  not 
availabks  a  letter  is  the  next  best  substitute.  I  would 
prefer,  however,  the  appointment  of  four  men  on  the 
field.     It  mav  be  that  men  could  be  found  who  could 
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give  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  work,  especially  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  The  state  conventions  could 
supplement  any  offer  made  them  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee: for  instance,  the  Alabama  Colored  State  Con- 
vention asked  that  the  Executive  Committee  appoint  a 
man  for  the  state  of  Alabama,  pledging  to  raise  part  of 
his  salarw 

Fourth:  If  fimds  are  available  I  would  ask  that  a 
man  be  appointed  to  do  work  in  the  large  to^Tis  and 
cities. 

Fifth:  I  would  suggest  a  booklet  containing  the  ob- 
jects of  this  Association,  instructions  how  to  organize 
and  maintain  county  organizations,  suggestions  on  sup- 
plementar\'  and  normal  work,  the  cradle  roll  and  home 
department.  The  more  simple  it  is  the  better  it  would 
be.  I  find  that  everywhere  the  people  want  something 
to  guide  them. 

I  close  this  report  thanking  you  for  support  and 
encouragement.  I  assiu'e  you  that  my  people  are  grate- 
ful for  the  great  work  you  are  attempting  to  do  for  them. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  at  Clifton,  Mass., 
August  22-25,  '9<^5«  i^  ^'^s 

I'oted:  That  we  stand  ready  to  give  5350  per  annum  on 
salary  and  5 100  on  expenses  to  the  colored  work  in  the  south - 
em  states,  to  any  state  that  will  raise  a  like  sum  for  the  sup- 
port of  colored  state  workers,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
state  to  present  one  or  more  names  to  the  Committee  on 
Negro  Work,  who,  with  the  Field  Secretary  for  the  Negroes, 
shall  select  a  worker. 

The  following-named  workers  have  since  been  selected,  in 
harmony  with  this  vote : 

South  Carolina — Rev.  J.  \V.  Moultrii:,   Marion. 
North  Carolina — Prof.  \V.  (i.   Phaksox.   Durham. 


Oitr  Neighbor       Mexico 


Out  Neighbor  —  Uextco 

MARY  FOSTER  BRYHER 

crnalional  Sunday-iclm/l  AssxialioH 

"  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self "  was  easy  of  fulfilment  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United 
States,  ]>ossessinj;,  as  they  do, 
much  of  common  heritage,  cus- 
toms, interests  and  lanytiage;  so 
a  generation  ago  these  two  na- 
tions joined  hearts  and  hands, 
f<)rming  the  International  Sun- 
day-school Association,  to  work 
together  for  the  promotion  of 
Sunday-school  interests  in  North 
America. 

Just  south  of  the  States  was 
another  neighbor,  whose  heritage, 
customs,  interests  and  language  were  so  entirely  differ- 
ent, that  we  were  scarcely  acquainted  with  them.  Only 
those  who  have  crossed  the  border  into  Mexico  can 
appreciate  the  difference.  So  marked  is  it  that  mis- 
sionary boards  regard  Mexico  as  a  foreign  field,  and  mis- 
sionaries sent  there  are  considered  foreign  missionaries. 
When  Canada  and  the  United  States  joined  hands  in 
187J  there  was  not  even  a  railroad  to  Mexico  City  from 
the  States.  There  were  few  schools  of  any  kind,  and 
not  one  Sunday-school  in  all  Mexico.  For  four  hundred 
years  it  had  been  under  the  control  of  one  church,  and 
the  Bible  had  been  a  sealed  book.  However,  a  liberal 
element  was  growing,  and  about  thirty  years  ago  came 
an  awakening.  Leaders  in  Mexico  came  to  realize  that 
their  country  lacked  things  which  other  nations  possess, 
and  began  to  inquire  into  the  causes.  The  entrance  of 
Protestant  missionaries  was  allowed,  and  Dr.  John  W. 
Butler,  who  still  resides  in  Mexico  City,  was  one  of  the 
pioneers. 
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Is  Mexico  worth  saving,  with  its  population  of -fourteen 
millions,  and  its  wonderful  resources,  which  have  never 
h)een  developed? 

Present  investments  of  eight  hundred  and  forty  mil- 
lion dollars  by  British  and  American  capitalists  in  rail- 
roads, mines,  plantations  and  various  industries  prove 
their  faith  in  the  commercial  prospects  of  the  coimtry. 
On  May  i  of  this  year  a  definite  money  standard  was 
adopted,  making  the  Mexican  silver  dollar  equal  to 
about  fifty  cents  of  our  monev.  Business  interests  have 
brought  over  seven  thousand  English-speaking  residents 
to  Mexico  City,^  and  in  every  city  may  be  found  an 
American  colon  v. 

Diaz  and  his  associates,  as  well  as  the  missionaries, 
believed  that  there  was  a  brighter  future  for  Mexico,  and 
the  three  decades  since  Diaz  was  first  chosen  president 
show  a  remarkable  awakening  in  political,  commercial, 
educational  and  religious  affairs. 

The  desire  to  learn  English  is  rapidly  spreading  among 
the  Mexicans.  Every  mission  has  its  school  for  children 
and  youth,  where  English  is  taught  as  one  branch.  No 
child  is  permitted  to  attend  the  English  class  who  does 
not  attend  the  Bible  class;  so  the  Bible  class  is  tolerated 
for  the  sake  of  the  English,  and  the  seed  is  sown  which 
often  brings  forth  fruit.  Mission  schools  have  stimulated 
the  organization  of  government  schools,  and  in  some 
sections  a  compulsory  educational  law  has  been  estab- 
lished,  though   not  generally  enforced. 

The  religious  awakening,  begun  under  the  influence 
of  the  missionaries,  must  be  continued  with  their  hearty 
cooix'ration.  though  native  officers  and  teachers  are 
being  tniined  as  rapidly  as  jKjssible.  Under  these 
influences  the  Sunday-school  has  grown  in  some  thirty 
vears  to  about  four  hundred. 

Something  over  two  years  ago  there  came  to  our 
general  secretar}*^  a  Macedonian  call,  "  Come  over  to 
Mexico  and  help  us."  A  previous  engagement  pre- 
vented his  going.      Distance  and  expense  also  seemed 
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hindrances  too  great  to  be  overcome.  The  generosity 
of  the  Sunday  School  Times  made  it  possible  for  another 
of  the  workers  to  carry  the  greetings  of  the  International, 
and  to  assure  Mexico  of  our  interest  and  desire  to  help. 
In  July,  1903,  a  trip  of  five  days  and  nights  was  neces- 
sary to  reach  Mexico  City.  Numerous  surprises  were 
in  store.  The  great  temple  for  the  Convention,  in  the 
heart  of  Mexico  City*  was  the  former  property  of  the 
Catholic  church,  which,  for  violation  of  the  law  some 
thirty  years  before,  had  been  confiscated  by  the  govern- 
ment and  resold  to  the  Protestant  mission.  The  patio, 
roofed  over,  formed  the  audience  room.  The  arches 
of  the  cloisters  in  front  had  been  filled  and  plastered, 
and  contained  the  creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Ten  Com- 
mandments, etc.,  in  Spanish.  The  side  cloisters  enclosed 
a  printing  office,  from  which  are  sent  out  lesson  leaves 
and  the  church  paper  in  Spanish,  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  There  was  a  delegation  of  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  representing  twenty-three  of  the  twenty- 
seven  states.  A  choir  of  young  people  from  the  mission 
schools  had  been  trained  to  sing  such  dignified  selections 
as  "  The  Heavens  are  Telling  "  and  the  **  Hallelujah 
Chorus,"  etc.  There  were  neat  badges,  careful  regis- 
tration, and  a  well-prepared  program  of  practical 
topics.  Early  sunrise  prayer  meetings  were  attended 
by  from  two'  to  five  hundred.  Temperance  teaching 
was  emphasized,  for  Mexico  suffers  from  the  curse 
of  the  native  drink.  Audiences  numbering  above  a 
thousand  were  composed  of  missionary  leaders,  Mexi- 
can pastors  and  teachers,  with  groups  of  converted 
Indians.  Probably  three  fourths  in  attendance  were 
Mexicans. 

New  methods  were  explained  through  interpreters, 
and  gladly  received.  The  first  interpreter  was  Servando 
Erquivel,  a  Christian  young  Mexican  professor,  of 
Palmore  College,  who  regularly  subscribed  to  twenty- 
eight  magazines  and  periodicals  in  English,  that  he  might 
keep  in  touch  with  the  world's  work  and  progress. 
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During  the  Convention  numerous  invitations  to  visit 
the  workers  in  their  local  districts  could  not  be  accepted 
for  lack  of  time,  but  a  tour  of  eighteen  cities  was  planned 
for  January  and  February,  1904,  which  carried  the  work 
nearer  to  the  individual  schools,  and  produced  practical 
results.  During  the  Mexico  Convention  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  country  be  divided  into  twelve  districts, 
and  each  encouraged  to  hold  a  district  convention  the 
following  year.  Programs  received  show  that  this  plan 
was  partially  carried  out.  Letters  of  appreciation,  of 
suggestions  and  new  methods,  letters  of  inquiry  about 
many  phases  of  the  work,  prove  that  the  visits  were  not 
without  influence. 

There  are  signs  of  progress,  though  the  difficulties  of 
introducing  new  features  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by 
us  who  can  so  easily  j:)rocure  explanatory  literature  and 
needed  help.  There  have  been  no  leaflets  or  books  on 
Sunday-school  methods  in  Spanish.  The  teacher  who 
organized  the  first  cradle  roll  found  the  mothers  greatly 
interested,  and  easily  st^cured  the  babies'  names,  but  no 
cradle  n)ll.  birthday  card,  or  certificates  were  published 
in  Sixinish.  A  suj>erintendent  in  Guanajuato  decided 
to  grade  his  school  and  introduce  supplementary'  lessons, 
but  ci^uld  find  only  English  outlines,  sc^  had  some  printed 
in  Sixuiish. 

A  training  class  of  ten  young  teachers  was  organized, 
but  thert^  wcrt*  no  formal  outlines  in  Sj)anish,  and  be- 
fore any  ci»uld  bo  translated  and  printed.  j^H?rmission 
must  lx»  secured  fn^m  the  English  author. 

A  young  Mexican  primary  teacher  (.lecided  to  plan 
sjKvial  Children's  Day  exercisers,  with  promotion  from 
her  doi>;irtmont.  Oi  course,  no  certificates  could  be 
Sivunnl  except  those  made  by  hand. 

The  j>rt*ssing  needs  v^t  Mexico  are  plain  —  first,  an 
ojx.rn  Bible  thn.>ughout  the  cinintry.  Mexican  children 
are  lovable  and  teachable  and  easily  interested.  Bible 
stories  are  new  to  many  and  easily  underst^^xxi,  because 
the  countr\*  anvi    customs  an^  sc^  like    Palestine  —  the 
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low,  square  houses,  with  the  center  patio  or  courtyard, 
the  scarcity  of  fuel  and  water  in  some  sections,  the  plain 
food  of  the  common  people,  the  slow  methods  of  prepar- 
ing the  meal,  plowing,  etc.,  the  great  number  of  weary 
and  heavy  laden,  the  unfortunate  beggar  by  the  wayside, 
the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  time,  etc. 

Mexico  needs  that  native  workers,  many  of  whom 
never  attended  Sunday-school  during  childhood,  shall 
be  furnished  instruction  about  the  Bible;  also  methods 
of  teaching  and  plans  for  the  work  in  general.  For  this 
there  must  be  provided  literature  in  Spanish.  Through 
the  International  Association,  eight  leaflets  are  in  proc- 
ess of  preparation  at  the  present  time,  as  follows: 

Organized  Sunday-school  Work ;  Sunday-school  Man- 
agement; The  Sunday-school  Officers;  The  Sunday- 
school  Session;  The  Simday-school  Teacher;  Lesson 
Preparation;  The  Home  Department;  Round  Table  of 
Forty  Questions  on   General   Sunday-school  Topics. 

Another  need  is  at  least  one  field  worker,  an  educated 
Mexican,  familiar  with  English  and  Spanish,  who 
would  be  acceptable  to  all  denominations,  who  would 
give  instructions  at  conventions,  translate  a  few  books, 
or  selected  chapters,  into  Spanish,  as  leaflets,  translate 
or  write  articles  on  Sunday-school  work  to  be  published 
in  the  few  denominational  papers  already  in  circulation, 
present  Sunday-school  progressive  methods  before  the 
annual  denominational  gatherings,  and  give  a  series  of 
lectures  to  the  students  now  gathered  in  the  mission 
schools,  as  these  young  people  will  be  the  future  Sunday- 
school  teachers. 

They  are  a  hungry  multitude.  Hungry  for  the 
Bread  of  Life;  like  the  multitude  of  old  they  have  noth- 
ing. Shall  we  say,  "  They  are  so  many,  send  them  away, 
that  they  may  buy  bread  for  themselves"?  Or  do  we 
hear  the  Master  saying,  **  Give  ye  them  to  eat  "? 


-*,  ijrMi^r  *.  . 
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Committee  on  Education 

Final  Report  of  Triennium  of  igoa-1905 

The  sub-committee  appointed  in  August,  1903, 
known  as  the  "  Committee  on  Education,"  makes  in 
brief  this  its  final  report  for  the  triennium  ending  at 
Toronto,  June,  1905. 

As  all  matters  except  such  as  were  enacted  by  this 
Committee  at  its  session  in  December,  1904,  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  have  already  been  submitted  to  and  disposed 
of  by  the  Executive  Committee,  I  beg  leave  to  very 
briefly  summarize  former  action  and  append  such  addi- 
tional action  as  was  taken  at   the  Columbus  session. 

Summary 

The  first  session  of  the  Committee  was  held  in  Decem- 
ber, 1905,  at  Ix)uisville,  Ky.  At  this  session  the  Com- 
mittee established  the  standards  for  an  elementary 
teacher- training  course,  approved  all  teacher- training 
courses  in  operation  throughout  the  International  field 
which  measured  up  to  the  standards  set,  and  also  "  ap- 
proved **  by  name  all  association  teacher- training 
departments  in  which  such  recognized  courses  were 
being  efficiently  ojjerated. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  frame  an  elementary 
International  diploma,  and  also  a  cornmittee  to  fix  the 
standards  and  frame  the  diploma  for  an  **  advanced  ** 
course. 

The  matter  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  grades  of  the 
Sunday-school,  which  the  Executive  Committee  had 
referred  to  us,  was  entered  upon  by  appointing  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Committee  to  confer  with  representative 
workers  and  ascertain  their  views  as  to  a  possible  uni- 
formity. 

The  Committee  at  this  session  further  prepared  over- 
tures to  the  denominations,  asking  their  coojxjration, 
and  to  the  Sunday-school  Editorial  Association,  urging 
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the  erection  of  teacher-training  departments  in   their 
several  teaching  helps. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Committee,  held  at 
Winona  Lake  in  August,  1904,  the  standards  for  the 
advanced  course  were  adopted  and  the  diploma  ordered 
prepared  and  printed,  together  with  the  requirements 
agreed  upon  by  the  Committee  as  to  both  elementary 
and  advanced  courses.  A  committee  was  given  charge, 
ad  interim,  of  the  further  approval  of  all  bodies  asking 
for  recognition  under  the  rules  of  the  Committee. 

At  this  session  the  terms  of  the  nomenclature  of 
Sunday-school  grades  was  fixed  and  report  made  to 
the  Executive  Committee  for  action  thereon. 

The  Comiiiittee,  having  been  appealed  to  widely  to 
define  a  system  of  supplementary  studies  for  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  also  to  fix  upon  some  form  of  recognition 
proper  for  summer  training  schools,  decided  at  this 
session  to  refer  the  matter  for  fuller  instruction  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  which  was  done  at  Buffalo,  with 
the  result  that  the  Committee  on  Education  was  in- 
structed to  prepare  a  suitable  certificate  of  recognition 
for  training  schools,  together  with  conditions  under  which 
such  certificates  could  be  used,  and  to  consider  and  report 
at  Toronto  upon  the  matter  of  graded  supplemental 
studies. 

At  the  third  session  of  the  Committee  held  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  December,  1904,  the  Committee 
partly  entered  upon  the  approval  of  such  textbooks 
as  might  meet  the  standards  of  the  adopted  advance 
course. 

It  also  adopted  the  leaflet  on  teacher  training,  pre- 
pared at  its  request  by  Mr.  Pearcc. 

A  general  standard  was  agreed  upon  as  to  supple- 
mental course  of  study,  and  the  International  Execu- 
tive Committee  was  asked  to  urge  the  denominations 
to  provide  and  use  such  supplemental  studies  as  would 
come  under  the  standards  which  the  International  Con* 
vention  may  apj^rove  and  declare. 
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The  Committee  further  asked  that  Chairman  Harts- 
horn might  make  provision  at  the  Toronto  Convention 
for  an  informal  conference  by  all  interested  workers  upon 
the  report  of  supplemental  studies.  The  matter  was 
ordered  to  be  further  considered  by  a  special  committee 
from  the  Committee  on  Education,  and  its  final  report 
and  recommendations  to  be  made  at  Toronto  in  time  to 
be  put  before  your  body. 

Standards  were  also  fixed  under  which  recognition 
and  certificates  might  be  referred  to  summer  training 
schools  as  follows: 

1.  The  course  of  the  school  to  include  at  least  the 
Bible,  Sunday-school  teaching  and  the  management  and 
methods  of  the  Sunday-school. 

2.  At  least  fifteen  hours'  work  thereon  as  a  student 
of  the  school. 

3.  The  requirement  of  notebooks  and  other  tests  of 
work  done  by  students. 

4.  Instruction  in  at  least  two  of  the  Sunday-schc)ol 
grades,  with  rej)ort  of  attendance  by  grades  to  Commit- 
tee on  ]i)ducation.  The  Chairman,  Dr.  Merrill  and  Mrs. 
Barnes  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  pass  upon  all 
schools  asking  approval  as  summer  schools. 

Mrs.  Barnes  was  instructed  to  prepare  and  present 
at  Toronto  to  this  Committee  the  plan  of  a  primary 
training  course  and  diploma. 

Mr.  Pearce  was  instructed  to  enter  into  further 
correspondence  with  the  denominations  as  to  their 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
International  Convention  and  use  of  its  diplomas. 

This  concludes  the  summarv  of  work   done  bv  the 

Q)mmittee  on   Education.     At  its  final  meeting  to  be 

held  Friday,  June  23,  at  Toronto,  other  matters  will  be 

concluded  and  will  b<:^  i/resented  to  your  body  in  time 

for  your  action. 

Res]>ectfully  submitted, 

H.   M.   Hamill, 

C-hairntau. 
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Committee  on  Theological  Seminaries 

Final  Report  for  Triennium  of  1902-1905 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Theological  Semi- 
naries, I  have  fully  carried  out  instructions  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  and  have  already  made  two  reports  — 
the  first  report  in  full  detail  at  the  Winona  Lake  session 
and  the  second  at  the  Buffalo  session.  In  the  former  of 
these  reports  I  detailed  the  corresix)ndence  I  had  with 
nearlv  all  Protestant  seminaries  of  North  America  and 
gave  summaries  of  their  replies  to  questions  I  had  asked 
as  to  the  status  of  Sunday-school  training  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry. 

At  the  Buffalo  session  I  made  fiuther  brief  report, 
asking  for  further  instructions.  Since  then  I  have  asked 
each  meniber  of  the  Committee  to  advise  me,  as  chairman, 
if  it  was  deemed  best  to  again  enter  into  a  correspondence 
of  inquiry  and  investigation  during  the  present  trien- 
nium, and  all  replied  that  it  did  not  so  appear. 

In  general,  as  summing  up  the  relation  and  status  of 
our  seminaries  in  the  matter  of  Sunday-school  equip- 
ment and  training,  there  has  been  and  is  a  most  notable 
growth  of  opinion  and  action  in  the  direction  of  requir- 
ing all  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  study,  both  by 
text  and  lecture  course,  the  subjects  needed  for  a 
thorough  and  modem  Sunday-school  pastor. 

The  Committee  at  Buffalo  authorized  me  to  make  use 
of  the  Sunday  School  Times'  symposium  with  hearty 
consent  of  its  editor,  in  such  i)rinted  form  as  I  might 
deem  best.  So  far  I  have  not  done  this  for  the  reason 
that  anything  less  than  the  full  symposium  would  have 
been  a  mutilation,  and  an  edition  of  the  full  matter 
would  have  been  somewhat  expensive. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  M.  Hamill, 

Chairman, 


•  ••fmi.«.fc.,^4»i 
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The  West  Indies  Commission 

Dr.  FRANK  WOODBURY 

The  West  Indies  Commission  was  created  at  Denver 
in  1902. 

The  idea  jn*ew  out  of  the  fact  that  about  three 
million  citizens  of  North  and  South  America  are  de- 
tached from  the  mainland,  and  have  not  been  in  easy 
touch  with  the  great  international  organized  Sunday- 
school  movement. 

The  puq)ose  of  the  Commission  is:  To  acquaint 
the  mainland  of  North  America  with  the  men  and 
women  who  are  building  up  in  those  islands  Chris- 
tian sentiment  and  following,  and  to  bring  both  into  a 
l)Osition  of  mutual  helpfulness.  To  plan  a  visitation 
to  the  West  Indies  in  the  interests  of  systematic  Bible 
study  and  Christian  education;  to  continue  the  tour 
to  Trinidad  and  to  British  Guiana  (South  America),  and 
j)lant  the  International  Sunday-school  flag  for  the  first 
time  on  that  dark  and  needy  continent,  and  to  interest 
the  churches  ias  never  before  in  that  most  neglected 
mission  field. 

Conditions 

1.  There  is  a  well  distributed  and  organized  Protes- 
tant cause,  largely  under  English,  Scotch  and  Canadian 
control.  They  feel  keenly  the  great  odds  against  which 
they  are  fighting,  and  need  the  prayers  and  cheer  of  their 
comrades  on  the  mainland. 

2.  There  is  a  ver\'  large  and  aggressive  Roman  Catho- 
lic church  and  a  heavy  heathen  poi)ulation  in  Trinidad 
and  Demerara. 

3.  Throughout  the  islands  there  is  much  culture, 
refinement  and  fine  Christian  spirit,  orderly,  well  gov- 
erned communities,  and,  as  elscnvhere,  a  seething  mass 
of  ignorance  and  sin. 

The  strategic  points  to  touch,  naming  them  as  they 
would  be  visited,  are:  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  San 
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Lucia,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Demerara  (South  America), 
Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Nassau  (Bahamas). 

What  Good? 

1.  It  will  encourage  several  thousands  of  ministers, 
missionaries  and  Sunday-school  workers,  who  fieed  help. 

2.  It  will  lead  to  the  development  of  the  organized 
Sunday-school  movement  with  all  that  that  may  mean, 
and  will  add  colonial  Sunday-school  associations  to  the 
great  family. 

3.  It  will  open  an  "  Effectual  Door  "  to  that  needy 
continent  so  long  neglected  by  the  churches. 

4.  It  will  open  the. way  for  an  international  field  sec- 
retary for  the  West  Indies,  who  can  use  part  of  his  time 
in  studying  conditions  in  South  America. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  large  number  of  enthusi- 
astic Sunday-school  men  and  women  should  accompany 
the  Commission  on  a  chartered  ship. 

It  would  show  the  development  of  the  Sunday-school 
missionary  spirit.  It  would  give  the  organized  work 
added  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  world. 
It  would  draw  world-wide  attention  to  the  great  needs 
of  South  America.  It  would  awaken  the  evangelistic 
spirit,  and  kindle  revivals  all  along  the  route.  It  would 
provide  a  most  delightful  sea  trip  in  semi-tropical 
waters,  in  the  middle  of  our  northern  winter,  amidst 
scenery  and  surroundings  entirely  unique. 


A  COMMISSION  consisting  of  Dr.  Frank  Woodbury,  chair- 
man, and  Mrs.  Woodbury,  Halifax,  N.  S.;  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Brown  and  Mrs.  Brown,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.;  and  Rev.  Edgar  T. 
Capel,  General  Secretary  of  the  Quebec  Provincial  Associa- 
tion, Montreal,  Que.,  will  sail,  January  25,  1906,  for  a  sys- 
tematic visitation  to  the  West  Indies. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Obituaries,  1902-1905 

,    Hemphli,    Tcnii.,    Intematlonal    Field 


After  seventeen  years  of 
service  in  the  public  schools  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Professor  Mar- 
cus entered  the  employ  of  the 
International  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  November,  1902, 
havinj;  bet'n  chosen  to  the 
work  the  August  previous. 
His  work  was  chiefly  in  Ala- 
bama and  Tennessee,  where  he 
met  with  good  success.  He 
attended  and  addressed  the 
ineetin;.^  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  Winona  Lake  in 
I'for.  G  r,  Marcus  '9'>3'  where  many  of  us  met 

him.  He  was  ill  at  the  time 
of  the  meeting  at  Buffalo,  1904,  and  died  in  September 
of  that  year,  greatly  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 
His  funeral  in  Memphis  was  very  largely  attended  by 
both  the  blacks  and  whites  and  was  a.  tribute  to  his 
high  character.  We  extend  our  deep  sympathy  to  his 
bereaved  family. 


Ueni>K<I  Mnniberx  of  th<-  ExHollve  CoininlUM 

\V.  H,  CowuLcK,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  was  elected 
to  this  Committee  at  the  Denver  Convention.  In  1903, 
while  on  his  way  to  the  meeting  at  Winona  Lake,  he  was 
stricken  with  paralysis  from  which  he  did  not  recover. 

Capt.  J.  N.  Pkark,  of  Berwick,  I.,a.,  was  elected 
to  this  Committee  in  1903,  and  was  present  at  the  meet- 
ing at  Winona  Lake,  participating  in  its  councils.  His 
deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the  far  West  was  evidenced 
by  a  subscription  of  $100  to  the  work  in  that  field.     He 
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was  stricken  with  sickness  not  Iimj;  after  his  return  honie 
and  died  in  the  autumn  of  1903. 

C.  M.  Messinger,  of  Prescott.  Ariz.,  was  elected  to 
the  committee  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  So  far  as  we  can 
ascertain  he  was  never  to  attend  its  meetings,  though 
deeply  interested  in  its  work.     He  died  in  1904. 

E.  C.  Stretch,  who  had  just  been  elected  to  this 
Committee  from  the  Indian  Territory  and  who  had 
attended  some  of  the  sessions  of  this  convention,  was 
stricken  with  paralysis  on  Sunday,  June  25,  and  died 
Tuesday  p.m.,  June  27,   1905. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  C.  Merritt. 
A.    B.  McCrillis. 
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Report  of  the  International  Lesson  Committee 

The  Sixth  International  Sunday-school  Lesson  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  at  the  International  Triennial 
Convention  at  Denver,  Colo.,  in  June,  1902,  and  consists 
of  the  following  members: 


Rbv.  John  Potts,  D.D. 
Rbv.  a.  F.  Schavpplbr.  D.D. 
E.  L.  Shuby. 
Rbv.  B.  B.  Tylbr,  D.D. 
Rbv.  J.  S.  Stahr.  D.D. 
Prof.  J.  R.  Sampby.  D.D. 
Rbv.  Moshbim  Rhodbs.  D.D. 

Prop.  S.  I, 


J.  R.  Pbppbr. 

Bishop  H.  W.  Warrbn.  D.D. 
Pris'cipal  E.  I.  Rbxpord.  D.D. 
Prop.  Ira  M.  Pricb.  D.D. 
Rbv.  O.  p.  Gipporo.  D.D. 
Principal  Wm.  Patrick.  D.D. 
Prop.  C.  R.  Hbmphill,  D.D. 

CURTISS.    D.D. 


Working  in  conjunction  with  this  committee  is  the 
British  Committee,  which,  as  constituted  at  the  present 
time,  consists  of  the  follo\*-ing  individuals: 


Rbv.  S.  G.  Grbbn.  D.D. 

Rbv.  C-  H.  Kblly. 

Rbv.  R.  C\llbt. 

Rbv.  Dr.  Towxsbsd. 

Rbv.  D.  C.  Maccrbgor.  M.A. 

Rbv.  Prank  Johnson. 


Rbv.  S.  S.  Hbrshaw. 

Rbv.  S.  Alprbd  Rowland,  LL.B. 

F.  F.  Bblsbt. 

Charlbs  Watbrs. 

Frko  Taylor. 

Edward  Towbrs. 


William  H.  Grosbr. 


The  Committee  "had  its  first  meeting  before  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Denver  Convention,  at  which  meeting 
the  Rev.  John  Potts.  D.D..  was  reelected  as  Chairman, 
and  Rev.  A.  F.  Schauffler.  D.D.,  as  Secretar>-.  Since  the 
Denver  ConN-ention  your  Committee  has  held  three 
meetings,  one  in  Washington.  D.  C.  the  second  in 
Buffalo.  X.  v..  and  the  third  in  Tcrv^nto.  at  each  of 
which  the  usual  vi-ork  has  occ'j:«ied  the  attentk-n  of  the 
Committee. 

Th<  Fttii'ifu-^s'  cVj4ry.-.  —  Bef'^re  the  o  nver.ir.^  of  the 
IVnver  Cor.v<fr.tior.  your  Corr.::i:t:ee  h.id  yrv^xared  and 
issued  ^  course  o:  :ess».^ns  ooverini:  one  year  :■  r  *  Begin- 
ners." s.t..  scholars  under  six  >"ears  o:  a^.  Th:>  scheme 
of    lessons    had    not    rroved    thc^ivuchlv    satisfactorv. 
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although  it  did  good  work  in  preparing  for  a  more  perfect 
course.  In  response  to  unanimous  appeals  from  Sun- 
day-school workers  in  primary  departments,  your  Com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  prepare  and  issue  a  two-years' 
course  for  beginners.  This  work  was  delegated  to  a  sub- 
committee, consisting  of  Principal  Rexford,  Drs.  Sam- 
pey,  Hemphill  and  Schauffler.  The  sub-committee 
gave  imstinted  labor  to  this  important  matter  by  con- 
ferring either  personally  or  by  letter  with  nearly  all  of 
the  leading  workers  among  the  jjrimary  scholars.  As 
a  result  the  I-»esson  Committee  put  forth  a  two-years' 
course  for  beginners,  topically  arranged.  This  co\u"se 
has  met  with  much  commendation.  In  a  letter  very 
recently  received  from  Mrs.  J.  Woodbridge  Barnes, 
Primary  and  Junior  Secretary  of  the  International 
Sunday-school  Association,  she  says  that  the  course 
is  used  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
State  secretaries  report,  with  regard  to  the  Beginners' 
Course,  that  its  use  is  "  steadily  increasing,"  —  "we  have 
doubled  this  year."  Mrs.  Barnes  adds:  "  On  the 
whole  it  would  seem  that  of  the  schools  that  might  be 
expected  to  adopt  such  a  course,  about  25  per  cent 
have  already  done  so."  This  is  encouraging  when  we 
remember  the  vastness  of  the  area  covered,  and  the 
newness  of  the  scheme.  Mrs.  Barnes  reports:  '*  From 
every  direction  words  of  approval  come,  and  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  is  expressed  frequently  for  the  Course." 
Mrs.  Barnes  is  personally  delighted  with  the  progress 
which  this  cause  has  made. 

As  our  British  brethren  did  not  feel  as  though  such  a 
course  could  be  wisely  used  by  them,  they  asked  that 
we  should  place  at  the  head  of  our  official  list  of  Begin- 
ners* Co\u*se  lessons  the  words,  "  Issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  American  Section  of  the  International 
Ixjsson  Committee.  Optional."  This  oiu*  Committee 
has  done. 

The  Uniform  lesson  Course.  —  Many  suggestions 
have  come   to  our  Committee  from  many  lands   and 
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workers,  with  regard  to  changes  in  the  general  outline 
of  the  Lessons,  1906-1911  inclusive.  One  of  the  most 
urgent  of  these  begged  for  greater  continuity  in  the 
selection  of  the  lessons,  and  deprecated  any  change 
from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New  in  the  middle  of 
the  year.  The  Committee  was  also  urged  to  give  large 
preference  to  the  lessons  of  the  Gospels.  Our  British 
friends  begged  furthermore  for  the  apportionment  of 
some  part  of  a  Gospel  during  each  of  the  six  years  of  the 
Co\u*se.  Other  requests  also  have  been  preferred,  such 
as  the  insertion  of  two  distinctively  missionary  lessons 
once  a  year;  the  insertion  of  a  prisoners'  reform  lesson 
once  a  year;  the  preparation  of  lessons  on  patriotic 
themes,  and  the  like. 

As  a  result  of  long  deliberation,  prayerful  as  well  as 
thoughtful,  your  Committee  put  forth  the  following 
as  the  outline  for  the  lessons,  1906- 11  inclusive: 


International  Lesson  Committee  Document 

1906.  Jan.  —  Dec.      Synoptic  Gospels.  Words  and  Works  of  Jesus. 

Harmony.     One  whole  year. 

1Q07.  Jan.— -  Dec.  Patriarchs  to  Samuel  Stories     of     the     Patriarchs    and 

as  Judge.     One  year.  Judges. 

1908.  Jan. —  Juno.      Gosix;!    according  The  Witness  of  John  to  Jesus. 

to  St.  John.     Six  months. 

1908.  July —  Dec.     Saul   to   Solomon.  The  United  Kingdom. 

Six  months.  (Saul,  David  and  Solomon.) 

1909.  Jan.  —  Dec.     Acts  and  Epistles.  Expansion  of  the  early  Church. 
One  year. 

1 910.  Jan.  -  Dec.  Division  of  Kingdom.  Kings  and  Prophets  of  Judah  and 
Captivity  and  return.     One  year.  Israel.     (Kings  to  Malachi.) 

or 
Glory,  Decline  and   Restoration  of 
Israel. 

191 1.  Jan.  —  Dec.  Gospel  according  to     The  Gospel  <jf  the  Kingdom. 
St.  Matthew.     One  year. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  outline  two  and  a  half 
years  have  been  given  to  the  Old  Testament  and  three 
and  a  half  to  the  Xew  Testament.  The  bi(»graphical 
scheme  has  been  held  to  with  great  tenacity,  since  it 
proved  so  attractive  a  feature  in  the  course  of  lessons 
from  1900  to  1905  inclusive.    Your  Committee  has  made 
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its  lessons  continuous  for  each  of  the  years  covered 
excepting  for  the  year  1908.  when  six  months  are  given 
to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  six  months  to  the  story 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  I'he  break  in  this  year  was 
necessar>'  if  the  scheme  of  three  and  a  half  years  in  the 
New  Testament  and  two  and  a  half  in  the  Old  was  to 
be  consistently  carried  out. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  story  of  the  Gospels  is 
presented  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1906,  during 
half  of  the  year  1908,  certainly  during  a  portion  of  the 
year  1909,  where  we  are  engaged  on  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistles,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  year  191 1.  There 
are  then  only  two  years  out  of  the  six  during  which  no 
definite  teaching  concerning  the  life  and  the  work  of 
Christ  is  to  be  found. 

An  Advanced  Course.  —  At  the  Convention  at  Denver 
the  Ix;sson  Committee  then  reporting  presented  to  the 
Convention  an  Advanced  Course  covering  two  years, 
and  recommended  its  adoption  for  the  sake  of  those 
schools  that  desired  it  for  any  of  their  senior  classes. 
Ihis  Advanced  Course  was  not  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention. Since  that  time  there  has  been  widespread 
agitation  on  this  subject,  and  requests  from  far  and 
from  near  have  been  made  for  the  preparation  and  adop- 
tion in  some  form  of  an  Advanced  Course  for  adult 
classes.  In  order  to  shed  some  light  on  this  matter  the 
Secretary  of  your  Committee  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
to  six  hundred  ministers  of  all  evangelical  denomina- 
tions the  country  over.  These  ministers  were  all  pastors 
of  churches  of  over  two  hundred  membership.  The 
questionnaire  is  as  follows: 

OUESTIONNAIRE 

1.  In  your  judgment  is  there  a  need  and  a  demand 
for  an  optional  course  of  lessons  for  advanced  classes, 
in  connection  with  the  International  lesson  course? 

2.  If  needed,  should  it  be  a  permanent  course? 

3.  Or  should  it  be  a  continuous  course?  (See  note 
at  the  close  of  Report.) 
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4.  Should  such  a  course  be  as  far  as  possible  parallel 
to  the  regular  International  course? 

5.  Should  such  a  course  cover  both  Old  and  New 
Testaments? 

6.  How  many  classes  in  your  school  use  any  ad- 
vanced lessons? 

7.  Would  you  prefer  an  historical  or  a  topical  course? 

Over  three  hundred  replies  have  been  received.  We 
shall  not  burden  this  convention  with  the  weariness  of 
listening  to  a  detailed  tabulation  of  all  these  replies. 
For  our  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  out  of  the 
number  of  replies  received,  294  emphatically  desired 
an  Advanced  Q^urse,  and  23  did  not.  In  view  of  such 
testimony  as  this,  it  would  really  seem  as  though  the 
International  Convention  ought  to  take  some  action  in 
the  matter.  If  we  might  be  allowed  to  make  a  rec- 
ommendation, it  would  be  to  the  effect  that  the  Lesson 
Committee  be  authorized  to  prepare  and  issue  as  **  op- 
tional "  such  an  Advanced  Course  as  in  their  most 
mature  judgment  would  meet  the  needs  of  schools 
desiring  such  lessons  for  their  senior  departments. 
Should  this  be  done,  the  International  Convention  will 
then  stand  for  a  course  of  three  grades :  first,  a  Beginners* 
Cx)urse  for  those  imder  six  years  of  age.  (Here  we 
might  state  as  the  result  of  some  thought,  that  the 
Beginners*  Course  now  adopted  would  serve  well  for 
scholars  up  to  eight  years  of  age.)  Second,  the  Regular 
Uniform  Course  for  all  scholars  above  Beginners  and 
below  the  Senior  Department,  and  third,  an  Advanced 
or  Senior  Course.  The  adoption  of  these  three  courses, 
it  must  be  remembered,  does  not  make  it  obligatory 
that  anv  school  abandon  an  absolute  unifonn  lesson 
for  all  classes.  It  leaves  it  optional.  Those  desiring 
a  uniform  lesson  will  then  take  the  regular  course  issued 
by  the  Committee,  while  those  who  favor  gradation  in 
lesson  material  will  take  the  threefold  course. 

At  the  Denver  Convention  President  Hopkins,  of 
Williams     College,     Mass.,    was    elected     to     represent 
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Congregationalists  on  the  Committee.  He  declined 
to  serve  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Prof.  Samuel 
Ives  Curtiss,  D.D.,  of  Chicago.  Owing  to  his  frequent 
absence  in  Palestine,  Dr.  Curtiss  never  met  with  the 
Lesson  Committee.  In  September,  1904,  he  passed 
to  his  rest  and  his  reward,  thus  leaving  a  vacancy  on 
the   Committee. 

It  only  remains  for  the  Committee  to  say  that  the 
work  committed  to  their  charge  has  been  done  as 
thoroughly  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  it,  and 
though  at  times  the  burden,  especially  on  some  of  the 
sub-committees,  has  been  heavy,  it  has  been  gladly 
borne,  and  the  Committee  desires  to  testify  to  its  grati- 
tude to  Almighty  God  for  his  watchful  care  over  them, 
and  for  his  loving  kindnesses,  which  have  been  new 
every  morning  and  fresh  every  evening. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

John  Potts,  A.  F.  Schaufpler, 

Chairman.  Secretary. 


NoTB.  —  As  an  example  of  what  is  meant  by  a**  continuotis  "  course,  the 
following  may  illustrate  my  meaning :  Wlien  studying  the  Acts  in  the  In- 
ternational Course,  have  an  advanced  course  on  the  Epistles.  When  study- 
ing the  Divided  Kingdom,  have  a  course  on  the  Prophets.  When  studying 
the  Exile,  have  one  on  the  Prophets  and  later  psalms. 


DENOMINATIONAL    RELATIONS    AND 
CONSTITUENCY 


The    Relation  of    the   International    Sunday-school 
Association  to  Denominational  Work 

JOH5  R.  PEPPER 

What  the  great  Clearing   House 
is  to  the  vast  and  varied  banking 
interests  of  the  financial  world,  the 
Organized      Intemaiional      Sunday- 
school  work  is  to  the  many  Christian 
denominations  co-operating  with  it. 
Banks    existed     and     did     much 
business    in    an    isolated      capacity 
long    before  the  clearing  house  was 
I   established,  but  the  world  at  large 
knew  very  little  about  the  tremen- 
dous aggregate   volume  of  business 
influence  upon  the  com- 
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transacted,  and  i 
merciiO  world. 

So  the  many  noble  and  useful  denominations  of  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  had  most  honorable  historj-  touch- 
ing Sunday-school  activity  as  well  as  various  other 
lines  of  church  industry"  and  benevolence  many  decades 
before  the  Orfranized  International  phases  of  Sunday- 
school  work,  as  now  prosecuted,  were  dreamed  of. 

But.  as  the  bank  doing  business  within  special  limits 
found  its  life  pulse  greatly  quickened  an^i  its  functions 
much  enlarged  by  ct-nncction  with  the  centers  of  finan- 
cial ix'wiT.  through  ihe  medium  <••(  the  clearing  house, 
Si>  also  have  the  i::any  deno-ninaiions  had  larger  mintsiry 
and  wilier  hi>rizi.>ns  by  feljowshiii  in  labor  for  the  lilting 
of  all  to  bolter  levtls  of  ser\'ice.  the  result  of  which 
presents  to  the  world  i<>-iiay  an  .irmy  thai  can  touch 
finger  tips  an.>und  the  gkihe.  Each  liivisio::  of  this 
great  army  is  cieariy  marked  •.-.:  its  encampment  line, 
yet  ever\-  soul  possessing  the  same  sp'eniiJ  spirit  of 
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loyalty  to  the  great  Captain  and  a  heart  beat  in  ttnison 
with  each  other. 

Sonic  of  the  Benefits,  1 .  A  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness 
and  fraternity  unknown  among  the  same  fellow  Chris- 
tians before. 

2.  A  magnificently  organized  plan  for  the  study  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  only  plan  thus  far  devised  for  all 
denominations  to  use  the  same  portions  at  the  same  time. 

3.  The  only  common  groimd  upon  which  all  Christians 
meet  for  the  betterment  of  the  Sunday-school  work, 
furnishing  a  permanent  basis  for  world-wide  conquest. 

4.  The  creation  of  a  body  of  literature  by  educated 
and  trained  experts,  covering  not  only  a  vast  field  of 
Biblical  research  gathered  around  one  common  series 
of  international  lessons  on  the  one  hand,  but  also  supply- 
ing increasingly  large  and  helpful  instruction  concerning 
minute  details  of  practical  Sunday-school  work  in  all 
departments.  This  would  not  be  possible  save  as  under- 
taken interdenominationally. 

5.  The  aggregation  of  strength  brought  to  pass  by 
combining  the  interests  of  all  in  one  for  reaching  and 
aiding  the  smallest  and  most  obscure  'school,  not  only 
on  the  North  American  continent,  but  in  the  uttermost 
parts  as  well.  Tens  of  thousands  of  conventions,  insti- 
tutes and  kindred  meetings  for  helpfulness  are  held  over 
the  wide  world  annually,  which  could  not  be  done  by  any 
separate  denomination,  however  strong  and  resourceful. 

6.  An  Inspirational  and  not  a  Competitive  Service.  It 
is  necessary  that  this  point  should  be  set  in  broad-face 
capital  letters,  because  of  the  bleared  and  even  blind 
vision  of  some.  From  the  very  birth  morning  of  the 
International  Lesson  System  and  all  that  has  gathered 
about  it  since,  it  was  determined  to  make  it  purely  an 
handmaiden  of  service  to  all  who  should  choose  to  use 
it  and  in  no  sense  interfere  or  enter  into  competition  with 
dcuom inatioual  interests. 

For  that  7vrv  reason  the  International  Lesson  Com- 
mittee had  its  duty  made  clear  cut  and  perfectly  defined 
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right  from  the  beginning,  —  thirty-three  years  ago,  — 
being  permitted  to  select  only  the  title,  the  Scriptxiral 
text,  Golden  Text,  Bible  Readings,  etc.,  without  giving 
a  single  word  of  comment  of  any  kind.  All  treatment 
of  lessons  as  given  by  the  Committee  is  committed 
entirely  to  the  Denominational  lesson  Writers,  to  be 
given  from  their  particular  view  points. 

This  arrangement  is  evidently  not  understood  by 
thousands  of  Sunday-school  workers,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  members  of  the  Lesson  Committee  are  having  con- 
stant demands  for  commentaries  and  other  printed 
matter  supposed  to  be  issued  by  the  Committee.  This 
erroneous  and  hurtful  notion  has  militated  in  some 
quarters  against  the  whole  organized  plan  of  Inter- 
national Sunday-school  work.  Such  assumption  of 
denominational  rights  was  never  contemplated  on  any 
part  of  the  ground,  and  should  it  ever  be  undertaken, 
even  remotelv,  it  would  mark  the  dav  of  decadence  of 
the  Interdenominational  Sunday-school  work  as  a  just 
reward  for  so  short-sighted  and  unwise  a  policy. 

So  vital  to  the  ix'rpetuity  of  the  work  is  the  last  point 
made,  this  wTiter  feels  that  no  more  fitting  close  could 
be  given  to  '^  the  relation  of  the  Inter  fiat  tonal  Sunday-school 
work  to  {he  denominational  work  "  than  to  embody  here 
the  clear  and  emphatic  resolutions  passed  by  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  International  Sunday-school  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  meeting  held  at  Clifton.  Mass.,  August 
22-25.   1Q05.  as  follows: 

'*  Inasmuch  as  the  International  Sunday-school 
Association  derives  its  constituency,  its  opportimity 
for  ser\*ice.  and  its  income  for  prosecuting  its  self-im- 
posed work  from  the  membership  of  the  churches  of 
the  various  denominations,  and  as  the  {Publication  and 
the  siile  of  the  different  Denominational  L<'sson  Helps 
and  other  Sunday-school  literature  is  the  unquestioned 
right  of  each  denomination,  therefore  be  it 

**  Resolved,  That  it  is  not  the  province  and  never  has 
been  the  practice  of   the  International    Sunday-school 
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Association,  or  that  of  any  of  its  related  organizations, 
to  enter  into  the  publishing  or  the  sale  of  lesson  helps,  or 
any  business  relations  that  would  seem  competitive  with 
such  publishing  houses,  and  it  has  in  the  past  studi- 
ously sought  to  avoid  such  relations. 

* '  Resolved,  That  the  permanency  and  the  highest  success 
of  the  International  Sunday-school  Association  depends 
upon  maintaining  an  impartial  co-operative  relation 
with  said  publishing  houses,  and  that  any  other  course 
will  endanger  the  real  usefulness  of  all  interdenomi- 
national co-operative  work. 

"We  ^therefore,  recommend  that  no  State  secretary  or 
paid  employee  of  state,  provincial,  or  territorial  organi- 
zation engage  in  the  sale  of  lesson  helps  or  literature, 
but  maintain  a  loyal  relation  to  the  publications  of  all 
denominational  publishing  houses." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  this  committee,  acting 
in  the  interim  of  the  triennial  conventions  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, represents  the  entire  Executive  Committee, 
which  is  made  up  of  one  member  from  each  state,  prov- 
ince and  territory  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  that  this  Committee  further  represents  all  the 
denominations  co-operating  with  the  Association,  in 
fact,  that  this  Committee  speaks  for  the  entire  constitu- 
ency on  this  continent,  the  voice  of  the  International 
Sunday-school  Association  is  heard  concerning  the  real 
relation  of  the  Association  to  the  many  religious  denom- 
inations that  constitute  its  general  body. 

The  whole  and  only  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to 
set  forth  in  i)erfectly  unmistakable  terms,  if  p>ossible, 
the  very  close,  intimate  and  even  dependent  relation 
between  all  the  parties  interested,  and  to  brush  away 
the  fog  that  has  beclouded  the  minds  of  some  on  the 
ix)ints  here  given.  "  We  be  brethren  "  of  one  family  all, 
and  one  member  cannot  suffer  without  the  entire  house- 
hold being  touched.  Injormation,  inspiration,  co-opera- 
tion and  evangelization  should  be,  and  is,  the  happy- 
voiced  quartette  of  so  large  and  so  flourishing  a  family. 
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ALASKA 

No  Territorial  OrKanization 

International  Committeeman,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  first  church  to  commence  work  in  Alaska  was  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  in  August.  1794,  at  Kadiak.  During  the  nineteenth  century  this 
church  established  congregations  and  built  chapels  in  ever>'  Aleut  settlement 
from  Sitka  to  the  western  limit  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  but  did  not  have  any 
Sunday-schools. 

The  first  missionaries  to  enter  Alaska  after  the  transfer  of  the  country  to 
the  United  States,  and  establish  both  missions  and  Sunday-schools,  were 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Amanda  R,  McFarland,  at  Wrangell, 
August  10,  1877. 

The  success  of  Presbyterian  Missions  in  Southeastern  Alaska  awakened 
an  interest  among  other  denominations,  and  in  the  order  named  missions  and 
Sunday-schools  were  established  by  the  Presbyterians  (1877),  Roman 
Catholics  (1878),  Moravian  (1884).  Episcopalians  (1886),  Baptists  (1886). 
Methodists  (1886),  Swedish  Evangelical  Union  (1887),  Friends  (1887), 
Congregationa lists  (1890),  and  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  (1900). 

Wherever  the  churches  opened  mission  stations,  they  opened  Simday- 
schools  as  important  adjuncts  to  their  work.  With  the  opening  of  Protest- 
ant Sunday-schools,  similar  schools  were  opened  at  the  missions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  also  at  the  more  prominent  stations  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

In  1885  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  commenced  the  establish- 
ment of  public  schools  in  Alaska.  Wherever  a  public  school  existed  in  a 
village  that  had  no  mission,  and  the  teacher  of  the  school  was  a  Christian 
(as  many  of  them  are),  the  teacher  established  and  maintained  an  unde- 
nominational Sunday-school. 

As  a  rule  there  is  but  one  Sunday-school  in  a  community,  and  some  of  these 
arc  one  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  school,  with  a  wilderness  between. 
The  isolation  of  the  Sunday-schools  in  Alaska  has  so  far  prevented  any 
organization  but  with  the  development  of  its  resouxxres  and  the  incoming 
of  a  larger  population,  the  time  will  come  for  the  establishment  uf  Sunday- 
school  Associations. 


ALBERTA 

No  Provincial  Organization 

International  Committeeman Rev.  Prin.  A.  O.  McRab,  Calgary. 

International  Vice-President J.  P.  Fowler,  Wetaskiwin. 


ARIZONA 

International  Committeeman Walter  Hill,  Prescott. 

International  Vice-President      Ostora  Gibson,  Tombstone. 

President  Territorial  Association Walter  Hill,  Prescott. 

Chairman  Executive  Committee Walter  Hill,  Prescott. 

Secretary Fr^nk  C.  Rbid,  Flagstaff. 
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WiLLIAH  RBVN0LD9.  of  Illin(H3,  onEBniEcd  the  Ariiona  Aoodation 
March  ji,  ig«o,  Bt  Phcenii.  Rev.  F.  D,  Rickeraon  was  the  firel  president 
■nd  M.  W.  Messingir.  secretary  and  trraaurer. 

In  Pebniary,  1S94,  a  twn  days'  conwnlion  was  held  in  Phcenix,  with  Mr. 
Reynolds  present.  No  ennvcniion  was  held  in  iBg;.  but  the  followinc  year 
a  three  days'  con\-enlion  was  held  at  Flagstaff:  and  thereafter  annual  con- 

The  records  are  inconipkte,  the  unexpected  and  untimely  death  of 
Mr.  Messinger,  the  faithful  and  beloved  secretary  from  the  time  of  organiia- 

the  buuks  and  papers,     Sean:h  has  been  made  fur  them,  but  they  have  not 
been  found. 

Oinaniied  work  in  Ariiona  has  thus  far  done  but  little,  but  we  hope  for 
better  things.  Phienix  and  Maricopa  county  were  for  a  long  time  our  only 
.'iBaniied  town  and  county;  but  we  now  have  (wo  additional  counties 
oinaniied,  Yavapai  and  Cochise. 

ARKANSAS 

International  Committeeman     .    .    .  Gen.  B.  W.  Gkben,  Little  Rock. 

International  Vire-President      .    .    .  J.  R  Gdroson,  Jonesboro, 

President  State  Association    ....  S.  Q.  Sbvibr.  Camden. 

Chairman  Eiiecutivc  Committee    .    ,  Gen.  B.  W.  Grbbs'.  Little  Rock. 

General  Secretary Rev.  W.  FuBu Long,  LittleRock. 

Home  Department  Secretary     ,    .    ,  Rev.  J,  D,  Hauuons,  Little  Rock. 

Teacher-TraininK  Secretary    ....  Mrs.  L.  L.  Whitniv.  Little  Rock, 

Primary  Secretary Miss  MlSNiB  Allbu,  Pine  Bluff. 

Temperance  Secretary     ......  Mrs,  Lula  A,  Mabkwbll,  Little  Rock, 

NcKt  State  Convention Junesboro,  June.  .go6. 

IIZ  !^e?.:^t";;;  ^^^Bj 

the  inter-      '^^^Ifl^H 
est  of  the  Intemali^mal      ^■^^Mil^H 
S.  Q.  SB\rRa  work,  and  succee.ied in  g^^^  y//    f    lo^(, 

continental  tour.     The  sum  of  »»oo  wassecun^d  tor  the  salary  of  a  lield 
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secretary  for  the  following  year,  and  Rev.  G.  A.  Henderson  was  appointed 
to  that  work.  Sixteen  organized  counties  were  represented  at  that 
convention. 

One  year  later  Rev.  W.  Fred  Long  was  employed  for  a  year,  though  the 
association  had  only  a  subscription  of  less  than  $400  to  oflfer  him  as  a  salary. 
He  accepted  the  place  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  salary  could  not  be 
raised  there  should  be  no  debt  created.  He  has  been  elected  every  year 
since  and  is  now  the  general  field  secretary  of  the  association,  giving  his 
whole  time  to  the  work.  There  are  forty-three  counties  organized  with 
thirty-two  yet  to  be  organized  before  we  can  claim  the  state  fully  at  work. 

Durinu  the  year  1905  there  was  organized  in  connection  with  the  associa- 
tion the  Seventh  International  Summer  Teachers*  Training  School.  The 
Arkansas  Sunday-school  Herald,  owned  by  the  association,  is  a  pro8X)erout 
joximal,  in  its  third  year. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


International  Committeeman     . 
International  Vice-President 
•President  Provincial  Association 


Noah  Shakbspbarb,  Victoria. 
Capt.  Geo.  Tblpord,  Vancouver. 
Noah  Shakbspbarb.  Victoria. 


Thb  British  Columbia  Association  was  suggested  on  May  i.  1900,  by 
Rev.  W.  C.  Merritt,  Superintendent  of  Sunday-school  work  for  the  State 
of  Washington.  May  19.  a  meeting  of  the  Sunday-school  superintendentji 
of  Victoria  was  held,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  branch  of  the 
International  Sunday-school  Association.  On  July  t  t  ,  a  meeting  of  Sunday- 
school  Workers  was  called,  and  with  the  presence  and  co-operation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  International  Association,  it  was  decided  to  organize 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia.  Following  this,  the  Victoria  district 
was  organized,  and  the  first  Provincial  Convention  held  in  Victoria  on" 
N<.>vember  27,  1000.  On  May  20,  lyoi,  the  second  district,  Vancouver, 
and  the  lower  mainland,  was  organized.  The  second  Provincial  Convention 
was  held  in  Victoria.  September  19.  1901.  The  third  convention  was  helJ 
at  Nanaimo.  December  5.  1902  The  fourth  convention  was  held  in  Van- 
couver, November  26,  1903,  The  fifth  convention  was  held  in  Victoria, 
October  28,  1904.  Mr.  Noah  Shakespeare  is  President  of  the  Provincial 
AssfK:iati«.)n  and  chairman  of  the  conventions  for  five  years,  and  to  his  ener- 
gies and  devotion  is  due.  to  a  very  large  degree,  the  success  of  the  work  in 
the  Canadian  Northwest. 

British  Columbia  covers  many  thousands  of  miles  in  extent,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  do  more  than  organize  the  chief  centers  of  Victoria.  Vancou- 
ver and  Nanaimo.  The  work  already  done  has  brought  good  results  in 
harmonizing  the  denominations,  and  in  increased  ability  for  intelligent 
Sunday-school  work. 

Our  plans  for  the  immediate  future  are  to  strengthen  the  districts,  already 
organized,  and  as  soon  as  possible  to  organize  in  the  Kootenay  and  other 
districts. 
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CALIFOBinA  (HORTB) 

Intemalinnal  CuinmlttHman     .    .    .  C.  M.  Campbbli.,  Sacnmento. 
IntcmftliOTUil  Vice-Pivsidfnt      .    .    .   StL*9  W.  Mack.  Munleny. 
Pmidrnt  State  AssiKutiun    ....  C.  M.  Hill.  D.D..  Berkley 
Chairman  Eiciutive  Commitlcc    .    .  Rev.  H.  H.  Ban,  D.D.,SaiiF™iiiij 

Grni-ral  Sern-tar)- C.  R.  Fisher.  S«n  Fran,  isc o. 

Prima rv  Department Miss  S*oiB  Eastwood.  San  FrancL; 

H..nw  Dejarlment Rev.  S.  C,  Pattibsom.  San  Francis 

Tcathi'r.TraininB  Di'parlment  .    .    .  I.  N.  Hallidav,  Oakkncl. 
Tcniprrancr.'  Department        ....   Rtv.  Gbo.  HcCORHlCK.  Salinu. 
Last  Con wnli-jn Stuckton.  April  ii-i*.  luoj. 
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CALIFORinA  ISOUTH) 
Inl.™a1i..iial  C.,minitti.fman  .        .   Gail  linRUES.  L.s  AiiKeles. 
IntLTiiatiMial  ViiL-Pr,.*i,lenl    .    .    .    Rev.    Hlou    K.    Walkbr.  D.D„   I-,s 

Presi.lent  Slate  AssixiHti'.n.    .    .    .  W.  C.  Wblo.  Riveraidc. 
Chainiian  Exetulivc  OMnmiiwe      .  T.  S,  Toupkins,  Pasadena. 

G.-neral  S.i.R-Iary Hlgh  C.  GiBscjs.  L.B  AnKeles. 

Primary  Do|>artnicnt  Bupl Mrs.  C.  A.  Baskkhvillb.  Los  Anireles. 

Hnme  Dciianment  Supl Mre.  A.  J.  Babtlbtt.  Los  Angeles. 

Teacher-Training  IX'ianment  Sopt.  Mrs,  Stella  B,  Irvisk,  Riveraide. 
TemperanL-e  Departmenl  Suiit.    .    .   Mrs.  Gbo.  W.  Dur.r.BB,  Pasadena. 
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frnm  Sun  FraitciscQ  and  was  made  highly  expedient  by  n 

^neouB  tharaoter  uf  the  peupli;  uf  thia  section. 

(ectcd  in  Novrmbrr.  iSvi.  and  the  first  annua]  cun\'«nlii)n  ol  the  auodft- 

lion  was  helti  in  March,  iKqi.     Froni  thai  time  until  October,  1904.  the 

work  was  lunJucU'd  by  local  workers,     Hugh  C.  Gibson  wm  called  from 

lllinoiii  in  October,   1901.  <o  undertake  the  work    aa   general    secretary. 

The  work.  tbenjfDn.  of  the  Southern  California  Sute  Sunday-Bchool  Auocda- 

oflectiveness.     The  Association  now  comiirises  J7g  Khools,  6s.6so  achotara, 
S.4B(  icachrm  and  101  Hume  DopanntL-nls.     Eight  counties  are  fairly  well 

The  plans  include  the  orxaniiation  of  each  count  y  for  local  work  Ihroush 
convention"  and  institulea  in  association  with  the  great  annual  Stale  Con- 
company  of  the  best  Sunday-school  workere  to  be  secured.  Our  chief  prob- 
lem a  to  bring  about  the  hearty  co-operation  and  unanimity  of  all  the 
denominations.  No  effort  will  be  spared  to  bring  the  state  work  of  Southern  ^ 
California  In  the  point  uf  its  highest  efficiency  and  worthy  of  the  great 

COLORADO 

lntcnmli"nalOimniitliinian S.  H.  Atwatbh.  Canon  City. 

Inlemati.inal  Vii-*-ProBiJ..nt J.  W.  J«CK6oJi.  Dinv-er. 

President  Slate  AssiKiatiiin    ....        .    .   S,  H,  Atwatkr,  Canon  Cilv. 

Chairman  BKCculive  Commillcc S.  H.  Atwateb.  Canon  City. 

General  Socrctari- Rev.  JohxC.Cabuak,  Denver. 

Home  Department J.  D,  Wahnik,  Denver. 

Tcachcr-TroininK  IJeimrlni.-nt Mrs.  JB*H  P.  WiBB,  Denver. 

Primary  Department Mrs,  J.  A,  Walkbh,  Denver. 

Me>i«nMcr  Department Rev.  John  C,  Cabuan,  Denver. 

Men's  Department Jamrs  E.  Work.  Fort  Morgan, 

Ne It  State  Convention   . tK-nvcr.  June  11-14.  1906. 
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Thi  Colontdo  Stat«  Simdny-Sclioal  Association 
Lfl  organized  in  Golden  twenly-five  yean  ago, 
IF  lint  secretary  was  Joseph  Clark.  now^cDeral 
:rTtary  of  Ohio. 

The  taith  and  foiesisht  of  those  early  leaders 
^-e  been  nobly  seconded   by  other  leaden  of 
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Sunday -SCHOOL  work  in  Cuba  really  began  with  the  American  occupation 
the  island  in  iBg^.  Prior  to  thb.  Protestantism  had  been  scarcely 
lerated  in  Cuba  and  only  three  of  the  larger  dcnaminalion.i  of  Evangelical 
irislians  had  undertaken  to  establish  their  missions.  — the  Episcopalian^ 
e  Baiitisls  and  Ihc  Methodists.     Their  coining  to  Cuba  was  in  the  order 
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tn  have  their  i^hildrcn  attend  the  Sundar-Khooli.  and  it  ii  not  difficult  to 
(Either  half  a  hundred  children  at  any  of  our  mission    ■tatiooa.    The  ot>- 

in  Cuba  is  the  lack  of  capable  teacheo.     No  orsaniMd  attempt  has  been 

Christian  has  in  beinu  able  t.i  instruct  the  children  and  inculcate  the  tniths 
of  the  goi^pel  in  them.  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  a  committee  of  the 
IntemaTiona]  Sundav-school  Association  to  visit  Cuba  this  coming  winter, 
and  arouse  the  missionaries  to  the  vital  importance  of  having  a  better  and 
a  mure  tharou4{hly  equipped  Sunday-schoul.  We  are  to  holdv  national 
vonference  uf  the  Young  People's  Societies  and  Sunday-schools  uf  Cuba  in 


COHHKCnCtrT 

International  Commilteeman S.  H.  Williaus,  Glastonbury. 

International  Vice-President      .....   SiwAan  V.  Corrm.  Middletown 

President  State  Association 5.  H.  Williius.  Glastonbury. 

Chairman  Eiecutive  Committee    .    .    .    .   S.  H.  Williams,  Glastonbury. 

General  Secretary       Rev.     Elliott     F.    Tm-badqi 

Wauregan. 
Ne It  State  Convention Hartford,  Nov.  j-io,  i«oj. 


Tkk  Connecticut  Sunday-School  Union  held  its 
first  annual  inucling.  May  ;.  iBij.  in  Hartford. 
The  firat  -  Stale  Convention  ot  Connecticut 
Sabbath -School  Teachers  assembled  in  Hart- 
ford in  the  Pearl  Street  Ctingregational  Church, 
Tuesday.  April  18,  iSj?."  Since  that  date  the 
State  association  has  existed  in  about  its  present 
form.     From  i8s7  until  i860  Henry  Clay  Trum- 


vealing  the  needs  in  "  outlying  d 
n  hardly  be  overe! 


B 


Fltleher.  John  D.  Wattles.  Leonard  W.  Paijish,  h    c  t.  _  ~- 

Ge.w;  H.Waitlea.  Clarence  B.  Willis.  William  '     '  '*'^»™ 

H.   Hall.   Ceonie    S.    Deming,    and.    since    190].    Blliott    F.  Talmadge. 

the  planting  of  new  schools;  but  since  the  entrance  of  so  many  other  foreea 
into  the  field  of  direct  e\-anRclistic  effort  the  Association  has  thrown  the 
emphoMs  upon  the  "  fostering  of  Sunday-school  efficiency  and  interest." 

The  management  of  the  association  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  directon, 
composed  of  the  uflicerB  (president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer  and 

Members  of  this  board  ate  elected  at  the  State  Convention  which  is  held 
biennially.  This  board  meets  semi-annually,  but  appoints  from  its  own 
number  an  executive  committee  of  five,  which  mect<  monlbly  arfd  has  the 
immediate  supervision  of  all  work. 
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DELAWARE 


Inttroi 


al  Conii 


-.  Willi 


il  ViLt-Presiilcnl    .    .    .  5.  H.  Banvahh.  WilminBi™. 

Presideiil  o(  SuiG  AMoiialiun  .    ,    .  C,  H,  Cantwell.  WilmiriKton. 

OuirmanExccuIiveCommilli.'c  .    .  Walter  O.  HorFErKsn,  Smyna. 

General  Secretary Miss  MAiir.iE  WlusON.  Scaford. 

Home  ncpirlment  Sccrelary    ,    .    .  Rev,  J,  E,  Franklin.  Wilmington. 

Teachur-TraininB  Secretary.    .    .    .  Mrs.  Lome  T.  Brocksok.  Tuwnsend. 

Primary  SeciTiaiT Miis  Flobkncb  Bl'ukb.  Mugnolia. 

Next  Sute  Convention Middlctowo.  April,  moa. 
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Prtiident  State  Association 
Chairman  EHCutivc  Commi 
Primary  Department     ,    .    . 

Teacher-Training  Departniei 


i 


.  M*MT  Hooo.  Savannah. 
.  Gbohob  Mains,  AuguiU. 
.  Ghoroi  Hmhs.  Augusta, 
.  Mis.  E.  S  Chiplbv,  Edgewoo 
.  J.  H.  MtLtBR.  Madison. 
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IOWA 

=rnBtiim»1  CommitUeman J,  F,  Hardin.  Eldora. 

smational  Vice-Preaidsnt Wm.  Tackasbrrv,  Sioux  City. 

sident  of  State  Association     ....   A.  P.  N.  Hamblbton,  Oskxlom 
lirman  ExEculiveCommillse.    .    .    .   C.  J.  Kbphabt,  D.D,.  Toledo. 

ivtai  Secretary B.  P.  MltCHBLL.  Des  Moines. 

TIC  Department  Secretary Mni.  J.  B.  Shobi.  Pairfield. 

chcr-Training  Serretary Rev.  Wm.  Muhchib.  Red  Oak. 

mary  S.>cn.>iary Miu  Grace  Wood,  Piaser. 

nperance  Secretary Misa  Lbna  Ybaton,  KnoKville. 

It  Slate  Convention Council  Bluffs,  June.  ibo6. 


,    H.THBI.KTOK  C.   J 


Ik  iRj;  the  flnt  Sunday. schwil  was  iin^aniied  at  Builinf;tun.  In  iS6s 
he  first  touTity  conventions  were  hi-ld.  A  small  company  of  workers 
ssembled  at  Ctinlrai,  September  lo,  itlAj.  some  driving  over  two  hundirtd 

isit  other  State  Associations  and  study  their  methods  of  work.     Yean 
f  light  and  shadow  Inlluwed,  yet  annual  conventions  were  held, 
ities  are  organiied  atid  o' 


There 


darda  tor  Banne 


id:  fuu 


senUd  b 


Statistics  are  gathered  by  county  and  township  officers;  twenty-five  form 
of  printed  leaHets  an  furnished;  four  general  canvasses  of  the  state  hav 
been  made  and  four  annual  Decision  Days  observed. 

The  purpose  and  plan  of  work  are  becoming  belter  understood  a 


God  h 
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ILLIHOIS 

Inumational  Committeeman A.  H.  MlLLA.  Devalur. 

International  Vi-^-PresiileTil W.  R,  Rl-sdle.  Qint™. 

Prevdcnt  Suie  Afsociatiim Hbnry  Mosbr.  Sh.'K<lan. 

Chairman  Executive  din.iiUtet  .    .    .    .    .  A.  H,  Mills.  DEcatur, 

Geiwral  Secretary W.  D,  Jacobs,  ChicaK<i, 

Home  Departmenl  Seirelary C,  E.  Schbnck.  Paris. 

Teacher-Train  inn  Seciplary      Mrs.  A.  E.  XoBiHmiP.  Whcaion. 

Temperance Mri,  M.  P.  SrEVBSa.  Pi-.^ria. 

Primary Mr^.  H,  L.  Hill.  ChicBgu. 

N,-M  Cunwrniun Kankakee.  May,  1906. 

HTiiE  Illinois  Sun,iay.a.hu.,1  Association  was 
urMsniied  in  Dixon  in  iS5<j,  sini-e  which  lime 
it  has  regularly  met  each  year  in  annual  con- 
vention, lis  foundeiE  were  men  whoK  names 
have  since  been  associated  with  every  advance 
Sunday-school  method*.  The  object  of  the  aa- 
aathering."  and  (>)  Educational,  or  "  upbuild- 
cvery  part  of  the  stal.'.  The  methods  includp, 
the    orsanization     o[    a    Sutiday-school   within 

bers  whu  meet  three  limes  a  year     The  Btale  is  divided  into  twenty  dis- 

Sk  field   workers  oiv  employed.     There  are   i.s70    Inwnsliips   and    pre- 

whuac  auspices  man  than  1.670  convmtiimi  were  held  last  year. 

Special  features  I'f  the  work  in  IlUnoii  are:    Thnruui;hness  of  orxaniia- 

normal  wiirk  under  the  direction  i>f  a  comiwti-nt  superintendent.  The 
work  anJ  orBaniiBlion  are  of  hiwh  5Hiiidar>l,  ]!l.n-is  has  tirarij-  j.ooo 
Sun.lay-sih.B.k. 

IKDIAKA 

Inlemational  Commiltcvman  .  .  .  .  W.  C.  Hall.  IndisnapolU. 
Imemaiional  Vi«.-Pn>sidciit  .  .  .  ,  E.  J.  Hiura.  Richmond. 
Presidenl  State  Aa*«iation  .  .  .  .  W.C,  Hall.  Indianapolis. 
Chairman  Executive  CommUi.-e      .    .   W.  C.  Hall.  lndianai».lia. 

General  Sccn^tary  . B.-v.  E.  W.  Halfbsnv,  Indianapolis. 

Elementary  Depart menl Mrs.  E.  W.  Halpessv,  Indiannpolb- 

Home  Department Mr*.  D.  IV,  Thomas.  Elkhart. 

WcsscngLT  IX'partmcnt      Rev,  C,  C,  Hoksell,  \,  Vernon, 

Teachcr-Traininif  Department ,    .    ,    .   Rev.  E.  W- Halpenm,  IndianapuUi. 
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bpT,  ifloa.  Twelve  hundred  schoob  h»vc  hern  irported  to  the  Auociation, 
■nd  IhcR  an  many  not    nported.      The    work  lacks    organization  and 

being   no   organised   counties^   it    is  difficult   to  effect  county  »nd  township 

often  means  that  no  other  sort  of  work  is  attempted. 

.ion.  Statehood  is  expected  soon  and  many  prefer  to  wait  on  settlel 
government.  Should  Indian  Teirilory  and  Oklahoma  be  admitted  ai  one 
stale,  we  expect  to  merve  the  two  Sunday-school  associations.  The  Rcli 
is  a  marveluualy  rich  one  and  is  ripe  fur  the  harvest.  There  are  vast  num- 
bers of  children  in  the  Indian  Territory  while,  black  and  red,  who  never 
law  a  Sunday-school,  and  know  nothing  of  Jesm,  the  Saviour  of  men  and 
women  and  lilllo  children. 

KAHSAS 

Inlenmlional  Committeeman Don  Kinnbv.  Newton. 

Incemalional  Vice-President E.   R.  Burkholdub,  McPherson. 

President  StaU- Asfioriat ion E.  R.  BuBiCHOlDBli,  McPhetson. 

Chairman  Executive  Commitlrt      .    ,    .   James  H.  LiTTUH.  La  Crosse. 

General  Secretary J.  H.  Enhlh,  Abil«ne. 

Superintc-ident  Primary  Win-k  .  ,  .  ,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Pbbhsinbb,  Lawrence 
Next  Convention Lawrence.  May  1-3.  losft. 


J,  A,  Bright.  Mr,  Geon 
Mi.  J.  H.  EnKle  have 
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It  creditable  dck^Txm   pvAsible  and  to  Ko,  at  comlt>' 

Enty  year^  paid  secntarica  have  been  employed.  Rev. 
iinw.  Rfv,  A.  P.  Georsf.  Mr,  J.  F.  Drake  and 
isively  nerved  in  this  poHiticm.  Ihe  last  named 


a1  field  worker  will  bi 


KEHTDCKY 

Inlemational  Commitleeman     .    .  John  Stiibb,  Louisville. 
Inlemational  Vk-e- President      .    .   W.  J.  Thohas.  Shelbyvillr. 
President  State  Aionciation    .    ,    .   W.  J.  Biiowh.  SomcrscI, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee    .  C  J.  Mbodis.  l^uisville. 

General  Secretary Prof.  E.  A.  Fox.  Louisville. 

Home  Department  Secretary     -    .    Dr.  H.  G,  Ogdbn.  Louisville, 
Teachcr-TraininB  Secretary    .    .    .   Prof.  H.  K.  T*yloh.  Beechmont. 

Primary  Secretary Miss  Nannib  Lbb  Pravuhr.  Louisville. 

Nem  Sute  Convention .Ashland,  1906, 
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its  foiifth  annual  session  January  i^ji,  i^at.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring  llie 
pastors  of  thu  state  toijether  for  conference  on  their  relation  aikl  dut/ 
Id  the  Sunday-school,  and  to  indicate  the  best  way  of  preparing  for  these 
duties.     It  is  prtmne  »  grtal  blessing  to  the  work. 

Houir-lo-houK  fiiilalioH.  —  Much  prominence  is  given  to  this.  eipeciaUv 
in  the  country  districts-  Evcr>'  house  in  many  counties  is  being  visited 
annually.  A  plan  has  been  adopted  by  which  this  can  be  done  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  live  dollars  per  cuunty.     It  is  one  of  the  ^-e^y  best  of  our  plaoa 

Summfr  school.  —  Kentucky  belongs  to  the  fourth  district,  which  is 
doinK  a  splcn.lid  work  in  an  annual  summer  school  at  Winona  Lake,  lod. 

LOmStAHA 

Int.TTiaii.™lC.immltteeTnan M,  C,  B  HI  DC  Bs.  Norwood. 

Imrnialional  Vi>c-Pn™U-nI      p.  F.  MoRsi.  JenninxB. 

Pn-:iLlfnt  Stile  AvK.iali.m J,  F.  CHmsiluN,  Crowley. 

ClLiLmian  State  C-Jnimii tee H.C.TiNxiv.  N'ew  Orleans. 

aCH*iRUAM      Trs> 
»riie^  that  the  ..uil< 
State  Association  i-;  ...     ^^^^^ 
!TmT,i™tlsr'"GJr     ^^■^1 
cral     Secretary     Kent 
resigned    several 
cTnt'"otThe'™\"w 
fever   scsre.-    no    one 
has  been  appointed  to 
fill  his  place.  The  work 
has  been  carried  on  by 
J.  r.  Christmas  "*     Executive    Com-  ^   ^  TiKMin 

future  a  6elil  secretary  will  be  selected  to  carry  on  the  work  of  agitalioD  and 
■  HTuanUation.  The  rt^port  made  at  Denver  in  iqo?  is  still  appUcal^  in  1905. 
'  L<tuisia]\:i  is  certainly  going  fofwnrd  in  the  Sunday -schiKtl  work,  although 
vast  field,  lie  untilled.  waiting  fur  the  hardest." 

MAinTOBA 

Inl*mati,mal  OMiimiiteeman  .    .    .   F.  W.  Adams,  Winnipeg. 
Inlematiunal  Vicr-Pn.-sulent    .    .    .   B.  G.  Ghealock.  Bumside. 
Prtsident  Provincial  Association     .   M.  E.  BofCHios.  Arden. 
Chairman  Eucutivv  Committee  .    .   M.  E.  Boi-aHTON.  Aiden. 

G.-neral  Secretory W.  H.  Ikwi.-i.  Winnipeg. 

Home  DcpanmL-nl  Secretary-   .    .    .    Rev.  Hesav  Lmis,  Mclitar. 
Teacher-Training  Secretary  .    .    .    .   W.  H.  Thousos-.  Porlatle  Ld  Piurie. 

Temperance  Srcrelarj-  .    .    .    .    .    .    W.  H.  Pakr.  Winnipeg. 

Next  Stale  Convention Brandon.  i«o6. 
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MARTLAUD 

temationalVicc-Pteddem 

.    P»asTON  Fions.  Baltimore. 

resident  Stale  Association    ,    . 

.    PsssTos  PiDDis.  Bahimore- 

Rev.  Rirts  W.  WiAvaa.  Baltimom 

late  Superintendent 

.    Rev.  Geoii[>b  H.  Nock.  Baliimore. 

uperintendeni  Elen,enUr>-  Work 

Mt%,  W.  Easos  Willi*«s,  Baltimore. 

upcrintendenl  T.-acher-TraininK 

eit  Convfnlion       

.    Bahi::.-Jit,  October,    igoe. 
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Thb  Maryland  Svinday-School  Union  was  incorporated  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland,  March  9,  1846,  "  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
Biblical  instruction  of  the  rising  generation  throughout  the  state."  Thus 
as  a  corporate  institution  it  has  entered  its  sixtieth  year.  According  to 
its  constitution  it  operated  as  a  state  branch  of  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  it  began  to  work  independ- 
ently of  the  latter  organization,  but  its  constitution  was  not  changed  tmtil 
a  little  over  a  year  ago,  when  it  became  an  auxiliary  of  the  International 
Sunday-School  Association. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  began  the  work  of  county  and  district  organization. 
While,  on  account  of  the  conservatism  of  our  people  and  the  rivalry  between 
kindred  denominations,  this  work  has  not  been  as  successful  as  could  be 
desired,  yet  in  recent  years  there  has  been  marked  progress.  Denomina- 
tions are  dwelling  together  in  unity  of  spirit,  and  it  is  now  easy  to  secure 
their  codperation.  The  greatest  state  convention  in  the  institution's 
history  was  held  a  year  ago,  and  the  whole  state  has  been  thrilled  with  its 
spirit.     All  departments  of  work  received  a  wonderful  impetus. 

The  affairs  of  the  institution  are  directed  by  a  president,  vice-presidents 
(representing  each  county  and  Baltimore  city),  a  board  of  managers, 
representing  each  of  the  evangelical  denominations,  secretary,  treasurer, 
state  superintendent,  together  with  the  usxial  standing  committees  and 
heads  of  departments. 

While  the  institution  has  done  a  great  work  in  the  past  along  missionary 
lines,  having  organized  873  Sunday-schools  and  spent  multiplied  thousands 
of  dollars  in  needy  sections  of  the  state,  it  was  never  before  in  the  position 
it  now  finds  itself  as  an  organized  factor  in  lifting  the  state  to  a  higher  plane 
of  advanced  Sunday-school  work. 

The  educational  work  of  the  institution  is  being  pushed  with  vigor.  We 
have  a  central  Sunday-school  Worker's  Institute  in  successful  operation, 
from  which  there  will  be  over  a  hundred  graduates.  From  this  is  radiating 
an  influence  that  is  resulting  in  the  organization  of  teacher-training  classes 
in  various  schools  in  the  city  and  counties.  A  lecture  course  in  the  inter- 
est of  teacher-training  was  instituted  last  year,  and  will  be  resumed  this 
fall.  Maryland  is  determined,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  stand  beside  the  best 
organized  states  in  this  country. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

International  Committeeman  .    .    .  W,  N.  Hartshorn,  Boston. 
International  Vice-President    .    .    .   Appletok  P.  Williams,  West  Upton. 
President  State  Association      .    .    .   Applbton  P.  Williams,  West  Upton. 
Chairman  Executive  Committee  .    .   W.  N.  Hartshorn,  Boston. 

General  Secretary Hamilton  S.  Conant,  Boston. 

Educational  Secretary Rev.  John  D.  Pickles,  Ph.D.,  Melrose. 

Elementary  Secretary Mrs.  L.  E.  Ware.  Worcester. 

Next  State  Convention Salem.  October  .^-5,  1Q05. 

The  Massachusetts  Association  was  organized  in  Boston,  November  14, 
1880.  Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning,  D.D.,  editor  of  the  Congregationalist,  was  chosen 
president.  W.  N,  Hartshorn  was  made  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  has  served  continuously  until  now.     Rev.  George  H.  Clarke  was 
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Bii 

A.  P.  WrLLiAM.i  H.  S.  CoN*m         Rtv.  J.  D.  Picklbs.  Ph.D. 

Ki-ntral  Mcrelary  fi^  six  monlhs,  frum  Octolitr,  tSoi,     From  iUrcb,  iggi. 
Ill  IXtembcr.  1900,  Miss  Bertha  F.  Vclla  »as  primary  secirlary.     I; 
tumbiT.  i(l«i,  Jtraeph  N.  Dmnmer  bceamt  Rineral  Recrelsry. 

The  stale,  allhouKh  cnntsininK  only  it  counties  and  H.joa  squsn: 
vof.  diviilerk  into  50  districts.  A  district  comprises  only  as  nuny  toi 
fhc  pastors,  superinteitdtnts  and  teachers  in  Ihe  towns  can  meet  at 
v-enii-nt  center  for  an  annual  district  convention  or  conference.  In  iBg6 
Hamilton  S.Conant  became,  and  is  now.Reneralsecntary.  Miss  Bcrlha  P. 
Vrlla  and  Miss  Lucy  Stock  have  served  as  primary  eecretarips,  and  Mias  Ads 
R.  Kimman  as  normal  tfcrcUry.  Mrs.  FInra  V.Scebbins  was  home  dcpart- 
mcnl  secn-'lary  from  i«oo  <o  'IWS. 

The  civaniied  work  is  divided  into  the  fdllowinn  departments,  each  one 
of  which  is  in  chatfic  or  a  chairman,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Buecutive 
Committw:  Elementary  Gradeii,  Teacher  Traininii,  Home  Department. 
Rally  and  Decision  Days.  Ri-lieious  Census,  Pastors.  Publications.  Finance, 
Collciie.  Archil cdure.  Advanced  Grades.  Conlribulions  lo  the  sUle  work 
in  mat  amounted  to  nearlv  ten  thouwnd  dollars.     Rev.  John  D,  Pickles, 


Inu-mational  Committeeman D.  E.  Wilson,  Ncsbitt. 

Iniemational  Viie-Prrsiilenl Twos.  McClvmont,  Natchei. 

PresiJml  Slate  Association J.  T.  BicK.  Jackson, 

Chainnan  Exceutiw  Conimitlec  .    ,    .    ,  J,  C,  Cavbtt,  Jackson. 

Tiem-tal  Secretary       Ri>v.  I.  D.  Boauana,  Brvokuville 

Home  Department  Supt.  .    ......   Wu.  .McBbibk.  Oxford. 

Tearh^T-Traininn  Setrelary L.  P.  Lbavelu,  Jackson. 

Primarj- Secrelary Miss  H,  Eibier,  Nal,:hei. 

Ncit  State  Convention Koscivsko,  June,  1905. 

Thb  sUtc  association  was  organised  at  Jackson  in  it.ii.  Coni-entiona 
were  hclJ  rcKulariv  .inlil  iBBs.  Alter  two  years,  the  association  was  re- 
urKBniied  with  the  help  ol  B.  F.  Jacobs,  and  has  held  meetings  annually 
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J.  T.  Buot 

J.  CCavbtt 

RcT.  I.  D. 

^ce  .h.1  lime.     The  inWr 
adership  of  John  T.  Buck, 
The  need  gf  or^nnueA  Su 

.  S.  Ru  and  other.. 

ned  tamely  t 
y  be  imluHNl 

e   of  Sunday-school   people 


International  Committee  man 


HEXICO 

Rer.  W.  Sco 


.MS,  San  Luis  Potoii. 
.  JoHK  W.  BUTLBR.  D.D.,  Mexico. 
.  John  W,  Butlbh.  D.D..  Mi'iico. 
■.  John  W,  Butlbr.  D.D..  Mexico. 
.  EuCABio  M.  SwJ.-.  Puebln. 

'nominal  i.in<  in  Mexico  met  in  the  city 


held  in  GuadaUjar 
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I  of  '■  The  Con- 


Rev   E    U   Sbih 

iQo;  tw<i  wt^ksaftcrthcTirontoConvcnlun  Un  Brjiwr  ((mmi&sioned 
by  the  Internal  unsl  \s3.>ciBlion  a:.sistcd  in  the  organiEation  cf  the  asso- 
cution  uork  ufon    a  new   and  mcirc  sulsUnlial    basis      Twentv-<me    cif 

pnvile  cne  thousand  dollar;  per  year  [or  threr  years  tomard  the  sup- 
port if  work  «a^  gratefully  at-cepted  nnd  the  coniention  \oteii  to  niake 
special  tBom.  t    add  to  thu  an    unt  Itom  tim    to  time 

Rev  J  hn  W  Duller  Melhrdist  of  Men  □  City  was  elected  ptesident. 
and  Rev  \V  S.ott  WiUiniti!,  Presbjlenan  f  San  Luii  Potosi  »bs  uhiorn 
»ecretar>  and  treasurer  An  eiemtive  tomi  itte  nl  nine  memhirs,  repn^- 
MDIinK  the  diflerent  denomiua lions  eimiTcl  m  missionan  v.urk  in  tbe 
republic.  «  as  selrctcd.  with  Dr.  Butler  as  chairman.  Rev.  Eucanu  M.  Scin. 
■  missionary  of  the  Friends,  was  unaiiimously  choaen  as  general  field  secre- 
tary and  will  devote  his  enliir  time  to  the  work.  He  is  a  native  of  Toluca. 
Mexii^o.  thiny-ti>-e  years  of  agr;  speaks  Enelii.h  and  Kiinnish  fluently,  and 
is  ■  cultured,  consecrated  Christian  Kenllenian.  Hreatly  beloved  tor  his  work's 
sake.     The  Mexico  Association  has  brishl  i.ro^pects  for  a  eutccssful  wi.rk. 

UlCHIGAK 

Inlenialional  C.-.-inutt« E.  K,  Wabbhk.  Three  Oaks. 

International  Vicc-PrtBidcnt    .    .    .        .  J,  M,  Davis.  Kalamaioo, 
President  State  Association      ...        .   Rev.  B.  Mr  Dan  hand.  Detroit. 
Chairman  Executiw  Committi-c  ,   E.  K.  Waii««n.  Thni- Oaks. 

Primary  Deparlment     .....  .   Mrs,  G.  L.  Fox,  Grand  Rapida. 

Home  Depart mimt D.  B.  Au.kn,  Civi-rt. 

Teacher-Training  Departinenl  .   Rev.  S.  T.  Mobbis.  Grand  Rapid?. 

Next  State  Convention Travtrse  City,  Nov.  n-i6,  1905. 

The  development  of  Sunday-school  work  in  Michigan  has  lieen  full  of 
experience  and  deprivations  necessary  in  frontier  life.  We  have  a  vast 
field  covering  fifiy-seven  thousand  square  miles,  a  territory  of  long  dis- 
tances  and    sparse  population   in  many  portions,   more  than   half  of  our 
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Upper  ^^^^Bi^^^^l 
PeninsuU  [ureign  i  ^^^T^^^H 
much        the  urritory      ^^H^         ^H 

nry  ground,  ^^V^^     •j^H 

iHioinDctruit  and      ^^^^IH^H 

the      ^^^B^^^l 

wHi  at  KulB-     ^^^^^^^^1 

E,  A,  H.i<iiH  '"""■  '"   '*'"-     ''^*  Gh..  Pauohi 

t'lutvl  for  f<>H)--five  )i>i>n.     FnrfixtMn  years  Mr.  R.  A.  Hough. of  jLCkion. 

»'U  chsiniun  of  Ihc  Elrcutivc  Cominitlee,  and  gave  IntXy  of  both  time 

Mr.  Cwurve  Parsuiis.  of  Water^'lii-t.  has  b«.-n  one  of  the  moit  useful  mem- 
bcrsof  the  EMtutiviCommilu-r.hbservires having  eitended  owr  ■  period 

The  lir^t  pai<1  Mcielary  of  the  auociation  wai  M.  H.  Reynolds,  of  Owano, 

the  past  six  yrars  Alfred  D»y.  now  of  New  YorV,  has  been  Beneiml  i«reUrv. 

Ormnizcd  work  has  been  attempted  in  eighty-three  of  the  eighty-four 

counties  in  nuT  state.     Michigan  hod  forty-two  delegates  to  the  Toronto 

CunvenlLon  jual  held,  and  thirty-six  to  the  World's  Fourth  Sunday-School 

HOHTAIfA 

Intemalirinal  Committeeman Rev.  D.  B.  Paici,  Steveniville. 

International  Vi«-President Rev.  G.  EoWiaoa,  Great  Fall*. 

I'resitlent  State  Association Rev.  S,  W.  Baoww.  Helena. 

Chairman  Executive  Committ.* Rev.  D,  B.  Paics,  Slevemville, 

^^^H^^^^^H  This  asujciation  was  ortianized  in    iSSS.     It 

^^^^^^^^^1      tained  a  moderate  measure  of  success. 

^^H  ^^^^H  The  tcrrilnry  of  the  association  is  missionary, 

^Bg^  ■^^VNj      lar^e  in  area  and  sparsely  settled,  therefore  the 

^B  JHLflr  ''■"I"  >"'>'  l^"  ™^^  '"  ""Pl^y  ■  state  field 

^■^^^■^  w.>rker.  hut  this  failed  for  lack  of  funds.       It  ii 

^K^^^  diffi™lt  to  maintain  county  organizations,  but 

^^^L         ^^^^  The  last  state  convention  was  the  best  in  the 

^^H^^d^^H  We  need  the  assistance  of  the  International 


for  the  success  u[  the  Sunclai'-school  cause.     The  stat*    is   divided  inW 
Svc  districts,  each  under  the  direction  uf  a  supervisor,  whine  duties  include 

i[  possible,  organization  in  other  i-minties.  and  in  case  of  unorganiied  couq- 
lia.  to  hold  one  or  more  meetings  at  a  central  point  in  the  interest  at  inter- 

.        ice  is  voluntary  on  tli 

Inlenmlional 
President  Sta     As 
Chainnan  Ex 
General  Sccreta 
Priniar>-  Secreta 
Teach.-r-Train 
Uext  State  O 

M  nneapolii. 

De 
M  Lo            W        m, 

Paul. 
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to  do  min'h  He  ffice  with  a  strtme. 

helpFul.  eui<lin    ha  The  pa  1  and  Minneapolis. 

Emery,  Teach  Set    ta  rx  he     ty  work,  and  Mrs. 


1  her  own  Sunday- 
,  Btai  to  t  e  I  lem         al  and  world-wide 
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i1  Vice-Pruiiden 


Chairman  Executive  Commitlec      .    .  Hanfobd  Crawpodd,  St.  LoiOs. 

GenuTBl  Serretary Elhhb  E.  Lacsv,  St.  Lcniit 

Primarv  DEportmcnl  Superinlendml.  Mre.  L.  L.  Alibn.  Pierce  City. 

Home  DepBTtment  Supi'riolendent     .  R,  M.  Ihlow,  Kansas  Qty. 

Huusc-tu-House  VisiUtinn  Sup't    .    .  C.  H.  Masckheibr.  St.  Louis. 

Tiwher-Training  Superintendent    .    .  Prof.  H.  G.  CoLWBLI,.  St,  Louii. 

Teinr-iTance  Departrm-ni  Sup't   .    ,    .  L,.  G.  A.  Copl.1v.  Kansas  City. 

EThb   year  (allowing  ^^^^^^^BH 

rvpreaentin^  both  Aides  ^^^^^V        ^^^^H 

durina  the  bilter  con-  ^^^B^fe^^H 

c»<.    belie^nuK    imfli-  ^^V  ^^J^| 

that     the    <»<]>-  ^^H^^^^l 

tcai:hinjrft  uf  Chriat.  dL-lennined  lo  imT>rTSa  tbem  uprm  the  ytmn^f  through 

organization  o[  the  Missouri  Sute  Sunday -Schuol  Asswiation.  with  Cnl. 
J.  T.  K.  Haywanl  of  Hannibal  as  president:  ten  i-ice-pmidenis  and  seven 


■mbers  ol 


IS  of  It 


IS  laid  proved  abiding.     £\'ery  yr 


ig  the  past  few  years  the  w 


■A  the  sulc  held  r 


of  a  close 

ts  of  the  1 1 

of  a  field  vvh  irkcr  in  each  uf  the  four  grand  divisions  ul  the  sttittr  it  is 

that  all  the  counties  wiU  be  tborousbly  organiard  fur  the  most  asg 

work  iluring  the  coming  year,       A  monthly  paper  is  published  in  the  in 

of  the  state  work,  and  a  central  office  Is  maintaiiiiil  in  St.  Louis. 
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Inlemational  CumnutUvmiiii     .    .   Geohce  G.  Wallack.  OiTiah;i. 
Inler™iioii»l  Viw -President      ,    .   E.  J.  Wkimtuak.  York. 
President  Slate  Association    .    .    .   L.  P,  Albbiuhi,  Red  ClnuiJ. 
Chairman  Executive  Cummillecr     .  Gbohri  G.  Wai.lalb,  Oinalia. 

General  Secreury Prof.  H,  M.  Steidlbv.  Lincoln. 

Primary  Secretary .Miss  Mauib  Hai.sbs.  Lincoln, 

Home  Department Mrs.  C.  L.  JOHIs,  Hastings. 

Teacher  Training Prof.  W,  R.  Jacesok.  Univcnaty  Place. 

Temperance Mrs.  Dora  V.  Whbblock.  Superior. 

HThi   State  Sunday-  ,^^^H^^^'    \ 

organized   in  the  ^^^^^^^^^H 

Bapt,«  Church,  Oma-  H'           ^^H 

S'.^ic    of    the   leading  ^^^^^^H^B 


I..  P.  A^MICH.  h«nidemified".htl«.       ^'    "-  "-  ^■"""■'" 

Trans -Mississipiii  Sunday-school  Congress  was  held  in  eonnettiim  with  the 

The  preseni  condition  of  the  norli  in  Nebraska  i&  ray  h-)peful.    T« 

Steidley  and  Miss  Haines,  nhu  an  devolinx  their  time  and  eneisies.  is 
tntfinning  to  tell  for  srvat  mod  all  over  the  state.     We  ha\'e  been  fortunate 

business  men  oi  S'ebruka  who  are  contributing  Iheir  thought,  their  time. 


HEW  BRtniSWICK 

Internationa!  Com™ttee:nan  .    ,    ,    E.  R    M.icHi-M.Si.  John, 
IntemaiioRa:  VL-e- President    .    .    .  T.  S.  Sinus.  St.  Jvhn. 
Predleat  Proi^-incial  Ass-viati-n.    .  J.  W.  Spirdbk.  Frvierictoo. 
CJiairraan  Execuiive  C<>mmiiie«      .  T.  S.  Sikks.  Si.  John. 

Cenenl  Secretary       Rei-.  J.  B.  Ganoxi:.  SuisEi. 

Teacher-Trainins  Supt.     .    .    .    .    .   E.  R.  Machvu.  St,  J,hn. 

Home  Department  Supl.  .    ....   Ethbl  Hawkbi,.  S-,  J  .ha. 

Primary- Departmer.c  Supt .\,  Maids  Sihlheii,.  Si.  John. 

Temperance  Department  Supt.    ,    .   Mrs,  T,  H    B-;l^-cs.  St,  John. 
I.  B,  R,  A   De,»r.:rf  nt  Supt  ,   Aiei  Mvaaiv,  S;   Stephen, 

Sent  PrL-v-incial  Conventi.in     ,    .    .   M.vit;  .^.  i.l,-...-brr  17-1:,  locj. 
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inal  Sunday.schuul  wurlicrs  to  our  conventions ,  and  the 

our  former  field  seerctary.  Rev,  A,  Lucas,  Ihe  whole  proi 

been  thcirtnighly  organiEed,  and  brought  into  touch  with  the  centml  eiecu- 

Each  di'iJarlnu-nt,  viz..  Teacher  Trainins.  Primary  Work,  Home  Depart- 


1.  R.  A„  i 

rhc  iinsent  field  secieUri',  Rev.  J,  B.  Gaaong 
II  higher  pitch  of  thorouRhnesii  the  e»:ellcnt 


I  eftkier 


assisted,  which  hav 


NEVADA 

International  Cininiitleeman Pre..  J.  E,  Stubbb.  LL.D..  Reno. 

Intcmalional  Vi.e-Pn?si.ient C.  R.  Cabtbh.  Reno. 

President  StateAssoiiation Prof.  L.  W.  CtBHHAS,  Reno. 

Seiretnry Fknton  A.  Bohkau.  Reno. 

Superintendent  Primary  Dcpartnienl     .   Miss  L.  SvBll,  HowB.  Carson. 
Suiwrintendcnt  Hnme  Dcpartmetil      .    .  Mrs.  J,  W.  Suitk.  Wadswonh. 
Superintendent  Normal  Department  Dr  R.  Adahs.  Reno. 

Last  Coni-cntion Reno.  April,  190!. 

A  FREi.iuiNARv  meeting  looking  toward  the  oTSaniiation  of  Sunday- 
school  xvijrk  in  Ne^'Ada  was  htld  in  Reno  just  preceding  the  Derivcr 
Qinventiun.      The    formal    orsaniiation    of    Ihe    Nevada    Sunday-School 
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AwKiition  »■(  eHccted  in  June.  rvoj.  in  Reno.  Rev.  W.  C.  Mtrritt  <tf 
Wuhin^lon  npirsentcd  Ihe  Intcmalionsl  Rork  and  the  foUowinR  wrre 
elected:  Presiienl.  Dr.  L.  W.  Cushm»n;  Vice-Prwidenls,  Rtrv.  F.  S. 
lAvirence  an!  Rev.  H.  H.  McCiwry;  SeereUo'-Treasurer,  Fenton  A. 
Bonham;  Suivnnlendent  Normal  Department,  Dr.  Rumanzo  Ailams; 
PrimuT  Depjnment,  S>-lril  Hovie:    Home  Department.  Mr:,  J.  W.  Smith. 

AuguH  14.  imj.  Washoe  County  was  urnaniEed  under  the  direction  of 
Ur.  C.  R.  PiEher.  State  Secretary  of  California.     In  April.   i«oi.  a  county 

aty.  At  this  coo\-enlion  the  Nevada  Association  was  formerly  affiliated 
with  Ibe  Cilifitmii  Sunday-School  Association,  and  the  Sunday-School 
Ritisut  was  adopted  as  the  offitial  onian  of  the  sUte  association.  The 
report  of  the  secretary  showed  jS  Sunday-schools  in  the  state  uith  a  total 
membership  of  1.4SA. 


Prof.  L.  W.  Cushman  .if  Reno  has  b. 


>,  April, 


>f  the  I 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


General  Secretary  -  .  . 
Home  Department  Sccrci 
Teacher-Training  Sccn-ia 


.  Prin.  G.  W.  BlNCHtH.  Derry. 
.  Rev.  J,  B.  Lbhun.  D.D.,  Manrhester. 
.  Rev.  J,  li,  Lbmon.  D.D.,  Manchester. 
-  ^  W.  H.  B01.SIBB.  D.D,,  Nashua. 
,  Rev.  R,  E.  Thomkok.  Franklin  FalU- 
.  Rev.  R,  T.  WoLCOTT,  Methucn.  Mass. 
.  Prin.  Z.  Wttus  Kbxp.  Kingnon. 
1.  T,  H.  Stacy,  Concord. 


.  O.A.I 

,  Concord.  October  ; 


inklin  P 


iii 

J.  n.  I.iHiioN,  D.D.  W.  H.  Boiiras,  D.D.         Rev.  R.  E,  Thomi-io« 
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II  oisuniled  in  Umnchster.  November  6.  1S74. 
John  G.  Lane,  the  fint  Kcretary,  Hrved  faithFully  tar  seventeen  ye*n. 

year  (;rQups  of  the  buMest  men  in  the  state  have  given  freely  of  their  lime 

A  missionary  was  employed  two  months  in  i8gi.  Prom  1845  to  1808. 
Rev.  I.  B.  Millet  served  six  months  of  each  year  as  Field  SecreUry.  Pol- 
luwing  hix  resignation.  Mr.  V.  P.  Lewis  was  employed  for  two  months.  The 
Executive  Committee  then  secured  Mr.  J,  N,  Dummer.  who  was  e>pcct«t 
to  be  in  the  held  three  months  in  the  spring  and  the  same  time  in  the 
fall,  anil  tu  conduct  the  coimpondence  throughout  the  )-ear.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Ur,  Miller  and  Mr.  Dummer  the  orBaniiation  of  the  counties 
and  of  many  distncts  was  effected.  Mr.  Dummer  resigned  in  (he  fall  of 
HKJ4,  and  Rev.  Roger  E.  Thompson  *8a  chosen  field  secretary,  to  devote 

in  the  work.     Twenty-eight  people  from  New  Hampshire  attended  the 

We  are  just  be^nning.  OrganiEBtion  must  be  perfected,  all  departments 
must  be  belter  worked,  and  our  leaden  are  feeling  that  if  our  Sunday-school 
work  is  to  be  religious  education  of  the  best  sort,  we  must  provide  for  otir 
teachers  the  best  trruning  possible. 


HEW  JERSEV 

lemational  Committeeman     .    .    Rev.  Fban>^  A.  Smith,  Haddonfleld. 

.■sideni  State  Assotiation    .    .    .  Jakss  L  Ghiogs,  Samerville. 

airman  Enecuti™  Committee    .  Capt.  C.  B,  Pa»sos>.  Red  Bank. 

neral  Secretary Rev,   E,   MoHKi.ii  FaanussoN,  Ncw»rl 

tmentary Miss  JosRTHiNB  L.  Baldwin.  Newark. 

icher  Training Rev,  Jhssi  L,  Hurlbut.D.P..  S.Orang 

ime  Department Rev.  Mblvilub  E.  Snvdbh.  Bridtteloi 

perintendcnts'  Union  _ F.  Wavland  Avbb.  Camden. 
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This  association  was  formed  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  November  4, 
1858,  with  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen.  president  of  the  National  Con- 
vention of  183a,  as  its  first  president.  Most  of  the  twenty-one  counties 
were  soon  organized,  and  all  but  two  or  three  of  them  have  maintained 
unbroken  and  eflficient  service  ever  since.  Since  i88a  the  association  has 
had  a  paid  general  secretary.  Its  distinctive  character  of  steady  organi- 
zation, complete  statistics  and  dependable  income  is  due  largely  to  the 
system  of  township  secretaries  developed  by  Samuel  W.  Clark,  state  sec- 
retary for  nearly  thirty  years. 

Primary  work  was  early  made  a  leading  feature,  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Clark 
being  its  leading  exponent.  This  work  has  now  expanded  to  include 
gradation  in  all  departments.  Among  other  contributions  to  progress, 
New  Jersey  appears  to  have  started  the  first  primary  teachers'  union  (New- 
ark. 1870);  the  plan  of  members  teaching  lessons  in  turn  (Newark  Union. 
1880  and  since),  which  resulted  in  developing  a  force  of  primary  teachers 
able  to  teach  others;  the  first  cradle  roll  (Central  Baptist.  Elizabeth,  1884); 
the  first  summer  school  for  graded  (primary)  teachers  (1894);  the  grading 
of  supplemental  elementary  studies  (1896);  Decision  Day  as  a  movement 
(1896);  and  the  beginners'  department  with  separate  international  lesson 
course  (movement  started  1897). 

Present  features  include  the  pushing  of  home  department,  training  class, 
and  International  Bible  Reading  Association  organization;  plans  and 
materials  for  gradation;  the  extension  fund  for  increased  income;  and  the 
School  of  Methods  at  Asbury  Park. 


NEW  MEXICO 

International  Committeeman  .    .    .    .    F.  W.  Spen'cbr.  Albuquerque. 
International  Vice-President   .    .    .    .    E.  M.  Bullard,  Albuquerque. 
President  State  Association      ....   Judge  J.  R.  McPhie,  Santa  Fe. 
Chairman  Executive  Committee      .    .    F.  W.  Spencer,  Albuquerque. 

General  Secretary F.  W.  Spencer.  Albuquerque. 

Supt.  Primary  Department Mrs.  A.  C.  Shupe,  Albuquerque. 

Supt.  Home  Department Mrs.  T.  L.  McSpadden,  Albuquerque. 

Supt.  Teacher-Training  Department  .    Prof.  U.  F.  Duff,  Deming, 
Field  Worker Rev.  A.  M.  Harknbss,  SanU  Fe. 

The  work  in  New  Mexico  is  in  good  condition.  The  officers  are  ready  to 
push  the  work  into  all  sections  of  the  Association  territory,  and  the  Inter- 
denominational work  will  be  urged  with  renewed  vigor  after  the  vacation 
period.     A  detailed  report  of  the  work  in  New  Mexico  has  not  been  received. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

International  Committeeman C.  P.  Ayrb,  St.  John's. 

International  Vice-President Dr.  N.  S.  Fraser,  St.  John's. 

The  Sunday-School  Association  of  St.  Johns  was  organized  in  February 
1895.  at  a  general  meeting  of  Sunday -scho<^)l  workers.     The  first  president 
was  Dr.  H.  E.  Wendall.  nr)w  removed  to  Sydney.  C.  B.,  a  most  earnest  worker 
in  all  Christian  projects.     Formed  with  the  puri>ose  of  advancing  Sunday- 


The  Constituency 


thi^Craii:«  Rcill,  better  Erading  in  the  tchoulB.  impraved  ^t'1p9  anil, last 
prubahl)-  best  of  all,  the  Decisinn  Day  moveTnenl.  In  1897  Mr.  Rey 
i.-i<itcd  St.  Johns,  and  his  addresses  an  still  cherished  in  the  hearts  of 


BKW  YORK 

IntemalionalComniilteeinan.    .    .   Fbank  L.  Bbown,  Brooklyn. 
Interaalional  Vice -Prrsi dent   .    .    .  J.  B.  Muhrav.  Yonker?. 

Chairman  Exerulive  Committee      .  A.  F.  Schaltflm.  D.D,.  New  York 

Se.-rctary Gk*nt  L.  Dicb.  Albany, 

Field  Superintendent Alfrbd  Dav,  SyracuK. 

Home  Dwartment  Supt Mni,  J,  R.  Sihhons.  HammondspiTt. 

Xurmal  Work Miu  Francis  S.  Wai.klbv.  Albany. 

Primary  Sujit Miss  MlHKII  B.  DuuoHIRTV.  Albany. 

Ncul  State  Convention      Gloveisville.  June  11-14,  i»o6. 
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■n  oniBtiiied  or  belong  to  a  district  <us«ni»tion.  The  work  ot  the  IMOcia 
Ikm  is  unarr  tHe  eontnil  of  an  Eiecutive  Commillce  of  forty-eight  pcrwms 
nx  persons  from  each  uf  the  eixht  Judicial  Districts  of  the  stale  and  electa 

The  office  of  the  aswiiation  is  located  at  44  Sute  Street.  Albany.     Gran 
I..  Biee.sfcrctaryandtTHisunjr.isincharneof  thisotlicr.     Theoffitial  oiKai 
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HOVA  SCOTIA 

InlenuEional  CommitUcmBn  ...   Dr.  Fkamk  Woddbubv.  HaUfax, 
Iniematinnal  Vire-Presicient    .    .    ,   C.  E.  Cbbightoh.  Hslifaji. 
Pir^idml  Provii»:inl  AtBociation     .    Rev,  E.  W.  Cuuhinus.  Amhcisl. 
Chainiian  Ejuculivc  Committee.    .   W.  H.  St udd,  Halifax. 

Gi-niTal  Secretary Stiabt  MuiliMBAD.  Halifax. 

Honiu  Departm.-nt  Supl Robbiit  Stbwaho.  Stoltsburn, 

Teaihir-TraininK  Supl.     .....    Dr.  Frank  Woodbuhv.  Halifax. 

Primarv  Supl Mr..  Sti'abt  MoiaHB*D.  Halifax. 

TcmiXTance  Supt Mis.  L,  J.  Potte:  .  Canning. 
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nORTE  DAKOTA 
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The  ConstUuency 


H  meeting  uf  the  Cunuia  SuiuUv-achaa]  Union'i  Conunitue,  Jul 
r.  S.  J.  Lyman  suggested  holding  a  convention  of  Canadian  worku 
ult  was  a  meeting  at  Kingston,  Febniarj'.  "85?.  attended  by  3 
:s  nprcunting  iKo  echools.     In  September.  iBAs.  a  Kcond  conve 
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OKIJIBOHA 

Inlematiunal  Committeeman     .    .   Dr.  L.  Haynis  Buxton,  Olilahuma  Ci 
Intenmtiunal  Vice-President      ,    .   Frsd  L,  Wbnnkh,  Guthrie, 
Ptesident  State  Assoiiation    ,    ,    ,   Arthur  Whorto.-j,  Oklahoma  City, 
Chairman  l^Mcnlivc  Committee    ,   Frbd  L,  Wbknbr,  Guthrie, 

General  ScrreUry W¥,  Rcmibii^  Medford, 

Home  Dciiartment  Sunt Mn,  I>o»a  Martin.  Perry, 

Tcaohcr-Training  Bupt Geo,  D.  Wilunomam,  Hobart, 

Primary  Supt Mis5  Lot'  BiHsos,  Oklahoma  Qty. 

Neat  Terrimrial  Convention       .    .   Hobart,  May.  1906, 
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The  Constiiuency 


The  Ohio'work  last  year  tost  the  Stale  Association  more  than  S16.000; 
Ihc  "  liuilget  "  fur  i<ias-D6  is  tij.ooo.     The  schools  of  the  state  contribule 

ptoplt'  in  small  monthly  subscriptions,  payable  at  the  state  olTice»  quarterly 
by  mail. 

At  the  TiTonto  Conventi.™,  Ohio  reported  m,m  teacher -traininK  elassej, 
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OREGON 


Ctuimun  Exci^ut 
Ilomr  Depart  men 


.   R.  R.  Stbklb,  PortlanJ 
.    A.  A.  UnRBI,  PortUnd. 


.■as  headed. 
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PRUICE  EDWARD  ISLAITO 

Inlimational  Committeeman  .    ,    .    .  Rev,  E.  J,  Raiteb,  B.A.,  Halpeque. 

Inlematinnal  Vice-Presiclenl    ....  Col.  F.  S.  MO'UB.  Charlottelnwn. 

Presi.lenl  Pruvtnuinl  Convention     .    .  Rev,  G,  F.  D.wson,  Little  York, 

Chaimun  Execuiii-e  Committee      .    .  Rev.  R.  S.  WlilODES.  Bedeque. 

Field  S«rctari- Rev.  A.  D,  Archibald.  Summerside, 

Supl.  Primary  Department      ....  Mt^.  A.  E.  iroRRTSos,  Chariot tet own. 

Supl.  Home  Departmcnl      Thomas  Moves.  Bedc<{ue. 

Supt.  Normal  Department Prof.  E.  E.  Jord*n,  Charlottetuwn, 

Supt.  Temperance  Department   .    .    .  Mrs.  C.  W.  Stros  .,  Summenide. 

nas  onianiied  September  10.  iSm.  by  the  late  William 


RcynoM! 


.■ick.     The 
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Rrv.  C.  F.  D> 


and  oth^  worken  until  1900.  when  Rev.  G.  P. 
to  give  one  month  k  y«r  to  the  work.  The  result* 
hat.  in  ic^t,  Mr.  RAymood  was  tngAgtd  at  field  sec- 
:nttn  time  la  the  work.  He  served  the  Boociation 
il  March.  loo^,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  preient 

ire  arranged   whenever  possible.     Sundays  the  field 


£.  This  practical  ph»3e  appeji] 
in  their  takitig  an  active  intern 
which  is  now  being  pre[jared 


PEIIHSTLVAIflA 


.  H.J.  HsiNi.  Pittsburg. 

,  Hon,  John  Wan«u«ii«ii.  F 

.  Hon.  John  Wanamaplb..  F 

.  H.  J.  Hbini,  PiltsburK. 

.  W.  G.  Landes,  PhiWelphi 

.  MiuHRHiNAC.  Lincoln.  F 

.  Rev.  E.  F.  Falbs.  Phiiadel 

.  Rev.  C.  A,  Olivib,  York. 

.  Hui>H  COKR,  Philadelphia. 

.  Philadelphia,  OctuUT  1 1-1 


iiladelphia. 
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B      re -elected    «ch     year  ^^^^^^^^^^H 

Work    broad-  ^^^^^^^^^1 

scmbly  Herald  sUrtcd :  ^1^  ^^^^H 

Primary   and    Nonnal  ^V^  |^^^^H 

Departinent  ^^^M^^^^^l 

appointed.  ^^H^^^^^^l 

i8qt,  permanent  Stale  ^^^^^^^^H 


[□r  administration  pcr^fctcd:  summer  Khools  a  marknl  fcal 
Oinx  Lecture  Coutws,  sixty  popuUr  lectures  given  in  twenty  c 
igD4,  nine  Lecture  Courses,  une  hundred  and  forty-five  Icclur 
6v«countieB;SuinmerStudentworkin»U8ui»teil.twenly-fi™niei 
Priiiiary  Field  worker  and  superintendent  of  elementary  work 
Additional  Field  worker  ciiiplo>'ed  steadily,  othert  during;  part 
bequest  of  $i  5.000  led  to  incfiTporatkmi  convention  lart;csi  in 
with  extensive  Educational  Exhibit;  receipts.  ti6.aDii.  and  pi. 
for  suci'eciIinK  year,  tii.ooo. 


Sis  stanriinH  committees:  Committee  on  Administration  act; 

man  audits  all  accounts,  and  attests  Ttvasunr's  checks: 
Finance  plans  for  income  and  expenditures,  under  definite  i 
mitlee  on  Elementary  Gmdes  has  supervision  of  BcRinneri 
Junior  work:  Committee  on  Education  has  oversight  of  nor 
trainioR  work,  summer  schools,  lecture  courses,  etc.:  Comi 
wan)    Movements    rel: 

Each  .■.immiltec  consists  of  three  directors,  who  may  self<  t  three  advii 
members.  The  chaim»n  .>f  each  committee  is  held  responsible  fi>r 
department,  and  all  disbursements  in  his  departntcnt  must  liave 
apnroval.  Two  basic  principles  of  adminiit ration-  Cent raliiat ion  in 
Directorate,  and  departmental  responsibility.     Details  invariably  wor 

At  the  TonmtoConvention,  Pennsylvania  reported  lo.isS  Sunday-schi 
with  n  total  enrollment  of  1.441.91 1. —  the  larjicst  associaiion.  in  the  m 
bcr  of  schools  and  enrollment,  in  the  Inlemalinnal  Fiel.].  Thirty  of 
sixly-sevi-n  o.iinties  are  "  Banner  "  counlii-s.  Nine  hundred  tonventi 
were  held  last  year.     There  arc  jlt.ooo  enrolled  in  the  Home  Departmi 
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QUEBEC 


Until  .K„o  the  Union  did  not  duanythinR  in  IhE  way  ol  conventi.m  work. 
For  thirty  ,-caR,  Rev,  John  McKillicon  hart  been  ascnl  and  missionary  o£ 
the  Uni<m  an.l  had  travelled  over  the  Dominion,  vicicins  schools  and  going 
inUi  the  iwflloctc<1  pfirtionaand  organizing  new  Khools.     In  1S90,  he  severed 

Stiian  Moirhcad.  now  ot  X^jva  Scotia;  George  H.  Archibald,  now  with  the 
Sunilay-5.h.,ol  Union  in  L.>ndon:  Rev.  E.  W.  Halpcnny.  now  of  Indiana; 
ami  the  ijrpscnl  efficient  worker.  Rev.  Edsar  T.  Cap<:l, 

Oninniai'ion  is  difr.iull  cm  acrounl  .if  the  liniiu-d  Pmteslanl  popuUtion. 

tion  in  the  Pr.)sin,-c  ..nly  iic.aoa  are  non-Roman  Catholic. 

Then;  arc.  however,  ^jo  Sunday-schools  in  the  Provinec.  with  4.800 
oiricers  anil  teachers,  and  J6.500  teachers.     Idst  >-eBi  about  (i.aoo  waa 
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RHODE  ISLAIID 


H 
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i 

vsCnc 


1  Sftre 


1   Pavtmkct 

anil,  unlil  the  inaueuration  nl  Ihe  Intcmatiuiml  m  lemcnl  Rhode  Islanit 
tarXXy  BtDod  amoiu)  Ihc  li^adpn  in  SunilB>  SLhw)  v.  iV  The  uork  »■& 
lioM  by  enthusiulk.  conKcrateil  indiiiduBlsnithnut  □rEaniuIiun      The 

SundBy-Khool  c.incerts  "erf  relied  upcm  for  stimuUtiLii  of  iiiuresl  Tht 
Baptists  held  sn  enthusiastic  annual  i<inv*ntion.  whuh  was  cited  cveo'wiicn; 
by  Sunday -Khool  n-'>rkcr5  as  a  mijdel. 

In  i8;S.  an  inlenicnuminalional  association  was  formed.     Tho  sut*  was 

pTTsidont  WW  a  clergyman  taki-n  from  a  differrnt  denomination  each  ycsr, 
and  live  <len..minati.>nal  sitreUries  »-ere  thosi-n.  A.  B.  McCrillis  waa 
chrwn  chief  HcreUrv,  and,  U«  many  yean,  was  nne  nl  thf  propcllinR  forces. 
For  »imc  years  the  onvi-ntinn  was  the  criicl  stimulating  Sunday-svliunl 
force  in  tlu-  sUte.  In  iXg.i.  W.  B.  Wilscm  was  ch™.m  aUle  Mcmary,  and 
has  served  continumj^ly  lodate.     The  aas^jciation  was  inCE>rporated  in  iBw. 

of  every  Sunday-scho.>1  in  the  stale.  Ttie  Summer  Sch'~>l  fur  Sunday- 
(chot.l  Teachers  has  just  closed  its  fuurth  annual  si's^ion. 

There  has  Iwen  a  continuous  S"™!!"  "t  interest  .ind  a  liealtliy  dcvclop- 


imediatt 


Limun  Executit-e  Comi 


V,  C,  M,  Day,  I 
V  F.  P.  Lbach 
!.  M,  V.  McGiLi 


n  Vecmiliun.  Lhe  i 


nn-cd  the  follow- 
.     The  firat  T*rri- 
1    Conveniion    was  fittinsly 


ui:tcd  by  Ralph  Wells,   ui   N 
ring    pruhibition.      County  c 


uniform  lesson.    The  1878  conventL 
of  E.  Payson  Porieq   the  firat  Int 
Association. 
The   iRSi   con\-ention  planned   C< 


f  lust  much  of  it 


B 


:    pasrwd    indoTflinfl   t 


<mplet«d  his  aec- 


SODTH  CAROLIHA 


Chairman  Executive  Commi 
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The  organwd  worli  in  South  Camlini 


Rtv.  W,  H.  Olivbr 


Meanwhile  we   pisise  God   for  hin  fi>v.,r  Bn.1 


W.  H.  R^vuosD,  Nashville, 
John  R.  Pipfer,  Memphis. 
W.  H,  RAVJKist..  N'ashville. 
EOWABD  Albrihht.  Nashville 


In  tlie  infwinus  dccaile  there  had  been  i 

the  work  ha»  been  maintained,  at  pre? 
attraelini^  lt>  itn  support  nwn  who  are 
educatiunal  w.irl 


rnnniisinu  Ix'KinninE  aiul  M-'.-enl 
luffured  to  tentmish.     Since  iSM 


Thee 
B,  F,  Jao. 


It  Tullfl 


19  the  1 
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that  TcnnciHe  ha:  eiu'cnlcd  in  «>nlribulii>ni  many  man  highly  ori[Bni(K< 

Pruiu  twenty  to  twenty -five  counties  hav«  a  form  of  onfaniEatioti  and  it  la 
j>lann«r1,  under  the  leadcnhip  of  the  present  seeretary^to  strengthen  th«e 
grrcanizatians  aid  piuh  the  formation  of  new  onea.  A  plan  ha«  also  been 
formed^  in  lack  <^  any  state  paper,  tu  utilize  the  columns  of  two  hundred 
nenspapers  in  the  difleteot  counties  ..f  the  state. 

TEXAS 

Inteniatiiinal  Cnmmittecman     ....  Wh.G.  Brrc.  Dallas. 

Inu-matiiinal  Vicc-PtesiJunt      ....  Cipi.  J.  Faki.bv,  Dallas. 

PrcHdenI  of  Slate  Assiviition  ....  W.  U.  Wim-.IMS.  San  Antonio. 

Chainnan  Eienilive  Cummitt«    .    .    .  Wu.  G.  Brbo.  Dallas. 

General  Secretary C.  D.  Meigs.  D^itlas. 

Supt.  H<.m«  Dcpanincnt Mrs.  C.  D.  Mbh-.s.  Dalian. 

Supt.  Teachcr-Traininu  Department     .  Prof.  C,  A.  Abnold,  San  Antonio. 

Siipt.  Primary  Department Mrs.  Adblb  Phillips.  San  Antonio. 

NoKl  State  Convention San  Antonio,  jd  week  in  June,  i»o6. 

Tbxas  has  14H  counties,  many  of  which  are  so 
I  possible. 


The  »■ 


.nicrd 


ranths. 


impelled 


Iwt  after  he  kit  in  iHo4  three  years  iiasaed  without  a  con' 

July  I,  looi,  Lewis  Collins  WB»  elected  general  seeretary.  servit 
September,  nia.i.  Oc(.iber  1.  ii]a4,  C,  D.  Meuis  wasclccted.  At  tl 
only  iK  rountirs  have  wirkiiiK  assoeialiims.  The  convenliuns  of  it 
i»o(  showed  preatly  incnasel  interest,  and  the  outUwk  is  huiieful, 
adopted,  anil  tl 


n  addiii 


of  ten  nu^mbcn  wiU 
ation.  A  tour  of  ten 
with  W.  C.  Pean*  a* 
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International  Committeeman 
International  Vice-President 
President  State  Association 
Secretar>' 


UTAH 

Thomas  Wbir.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Smith,  Ogden. 

Rev.  WiLDMAN  Murphy,  Salt  Lake  City. 

L.  M.  GiLLiLAN,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Christian  Sunday-schools  came  to  Utah  in  the  early  seventies,  with  the 
first  mission  churches,  and  as  late  as  1885  were  almost  as  lonesome  ia  the 
community  as  such  sch«.>ols  would  be  in  a  Mohammedan  countr>'.  This  is 
still  true  in  no  small  degree  of  the  schools  outside  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  a 
few  of  the  larger  towns. 

With  the  influx  of  Gentiles  in  1889  to  1893.  came  larger  and  freer  oppor- 
timities  for  Sunday-school  work,  and  there  are  now  in  the  state  about  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  effective  Sunday-school  organizations.  Of  these  some 
fifty  are  located  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
There  are.  perhaps,  seventy-five  schools  in  the  state  in  which  the  average 
attendance  is  imder  fifty. 

In  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden  where  there  is  a  Gentile  population,  there 
are  perhaps  a  half  a  dozen  with  an  enrollment  of  over  three  hundred.  The 
Sunday-school  work  in  Salt  Lake  City  has  been  unusually  encouraging 
during  the  past  few  years. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  conferences  of  the  associated  Sunday-school 
workers  were  inaugurated  under  the  impulse  given  by  the  International 
Association. 

Our  methixis  outside  a  few  of  the  larger  schools  are  and  must  be,  for  some 
years,  those  of  the  foreign  missionary.  Our  greatest  problem  outside  of 
the  cities  mentioned,  is  how  to  get  the  children  to  instruct  in  the  way  of 
life  as  taught  by  the  Church  of  our  one  Master.  The  home  department 
idea,  leading  as  it  does  to  personal  visitation,  has  been  one  of  the  best  new 
things  we  have  tried.  Rev.  Wildman  Murphy  and  Prof.  L.  M.  Gillilan  are 
doing  good  work  as  president  and  secretary  of  our  association. 


VERMONT 


International  Committeeman   . 
International  Vice-President    . 
President  State  Ass<H:iation 
Chaimian  Executive  Committee 


Hon,  D.  M.  Camp,  Newport. 
J.  A.  Greenwood,  Chester. 
G.  F.  North,  Burlington. 
P.  S.  Pease.  Burlington. 


Field  Secretary Edward  M.  Fuller,  Burlingt«)n. 

Next  Convention St.  Johnsbury,  Oct.  17-18,  1905. 


The  Vermont  Sunday-School  Association  was  organized  in  Rutland  in 
the  fall  of  1.S69.  with  E.  A.  Fuller,  of  Burlington,  president,  and  Geo.  E. 
Davis,  of  Burlington,  secretary.  The  late  Rev.  J.  H.  Babbitt  was  many 
years  successively  General  Secretary,  Statistical  Secretary  and  International 
Committeeman. 

There  was  no  paid  worker  in  the  field  until  about  1897,  since  which  time 
Revs.  I.  B,  Miller.  George  L.  Stor>',  and  Edward  M.  Fuller,  the  present  field 
secretary,  have  been  engaged. 


The  Constituency 


viRGnnA 

Intf  TTittlional  Coi 

mmitteema 

n  .    .  J.R.JOPL. 

KO.  Danvi 

lie. 

Inteniftlional  Vii 

e-Presidem 

L    .    .   Rev.  A.  L. 

D.D  ,  Richmond. 

PrtBideot  at  Suic  Asuociati 
Chairman  Eiccutive   ComiT 

on     .   Prof.GBO. 
littee,  Hon,  Tkos 
,    .    .  A.  L.  Kkoi 

W.  WALK! 

IR.  Blacksbury. 

VLi's.  Slaii 

LnwT" 

Home  Departmei 

nt  Supt. 

.     .     .     MissANKII 

1  Lino  Foi 

iSBEao.  LjmchbufB. 

Teachcr-TraininR 
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ident.  UiB  Netti 

■  Hauir. 

Chariot  t«irille. 

Primao-  Sup-^rini 

.     .     .     MiuPBAIIt 
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The  firal  Inlei 

ional  Sunduy-Sch' 

jol  Convention  in  Virginia  was 

heW  in  Richmo. 

Id  in   .8js 

.     Four  others  w 

ere  held  . 

It  irregular  periods 

between  .«7S  «n 

d  i9!i9.  the 

lugh  seven!  coun 

lies  held 

that  time.     Sine 

e  .898  sUl 

Sixteen  of  the 

one  hundred  counties  in  Ihe 

onraniBd.  and  hold 

their  cnunty  coi 

annually.     Some 

of  these 

counlies  are   doing 

good  work  in  th. 

c  adjuining 

counties,  trj-ing 

X  them. 

A  field  secreta 

ry  was  employed  and  put  to 

work  in  t 

hat  field  from  iqoo 
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BASTERH  WASHIRGTOW  and  HORTHERB 

IDAHO 

Inlcnisliunal  ComniU 

tecman 

W.  Rai 

_f„ 

COOLHV 

,  Sp..kane.  Wash. 

Pres.  S 

Pnaidtnt  Ass.»:iatwn 

.   W,  R*i 

■  COOLEV 

.  Si-l 

:am'.  Wash. 

Chairman  E»«uiii-c  Cornniiiiec 

W.  Rai 

.Sf^i 

:ai.e.  Wash. 

Prinury  Sccntary      . 

Mn.  R. 

Sp.,k 

an.'.  Wash. 

Mr,..  J. 

RoncBB 

5.  Da 

wnport. 

TMi.het-Trainin(!  Sen 

■«aty      .    .    . 

Rev    F 
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HirFH, 

.s.  Pi 

.louse. 
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8t<ie™phi«al 

situation 

of 

that  lar 

KB  t™ 
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■n  half  of  Washin^t-m 
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in  aeeoninlishod  by  Rev.  \ 


WASHIROTON  (WEST) 

IntcmatM™.!  Cnminitlecman W.  D.  Woou.  Seattle. 

Intematioiial  Vke-Preffldent D.  S.  Ji.H^STOs.  Tacoma. 

Ptesklent  State  AKOi-iatino D,  S,  Johnston.  Taeorna. 

Chairman  Eneci.ti™  Committee      .    .    .    D.  S    J.-bn*ton.  Tacoma. 
Field  Secretary Jaubs  Lynch,  Scallk. 
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H     Washington    was    or-  ^^^^P^^^^| 

>»niied  as  a  resuH  »t  ^^^^     ^^^H 

Reynolds  to  Tacnma  in  ^^^      .M^^l 

April.    .SS,.      F«r  fi^-c  W^    ''^^^B 

Iwlil.  and  in  1X04  Mr.  ^^H      ^^^^H 

Reynolds     made     an-  '^^^    ^^^^H 

r,cr.r.r  IBkl 

vel  held.        In  Apnl, 
1S9T.  Kev.  W.  C.  Mcrrilt  was  clectrd  prcsideni  d[  the  sUte  aBsociation, 
and  later   secietan'  and    field  worker.     He  devoted  e^ht  years  o[  faithful 
■er\-kc  to  the  devehipnienl  of   the  Sunday-school  work  and  the  rrsulti  of 
his  Ubnrs  are  shoH'n  in  the  cucellcnl  condition  of  the  work  to-day. 

At  the  annual  eon ventiim  in  SiKikane  in  April,  igos.  the  state  was  divided 
and  there  are  now  two  SEKocialions  ~  Easlvm  and  Western  Washington. 
During  the  [last  year  we  rsiiicd  alioul  thirty -nine  hundnd  dollars  for  the 
state  and  International  work.  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Merritt  was  a  distinct 
luB  to  the  work.  Jami-s  Lynch,  the  paid  superintendent  of  the  Plymouth 
Cun^ITveatiunal  Sunday-school.  Seattle,  is  the  new  field  worker.  The  work 
in  everj-  department  i-s  in  a  very  hopeful  condition.  The  most  encourag- 
ing feature  is  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  Associatimi  and  its  woilc 
by  the  pastors  uf  th.>  slate. 


wisconsn 

Intrmaiional  Commiiteeman SB.  Harding.  Waukesha. 

International  Vii-e-President  .    .  .  T.  M,  Haumomd.  Milwaukee. 

President  State  Association SB,  Hahdino.  Waukesha. 

Chairman  State  Committee    ........  S.  F.  Shattuck.  Neenah. 

Primary  Sui*rinlendent Mrs.  C.  P.  Jabobb.  Portage. 

Thb  Wisconsin  State  Asaixialiim  is  in  earnest  in  the  work,  though  the 


WEST  VIRCIHU 

mmitteeman  .  Rev,  C.  Humblb  M,D„  Parkcnbi 
:c-Pn-^idcnl  ,  Pies,  D.  B.  PlBINTON,  D.D..  Mon 
e  Association  ,  I'rrs.  D,  B,  Pl'kinios.  n,D.,  Mor 
live  Committee.  Rev,  C.  Huubli.  M.D,.  Parkersbi 


bLovisi  p.  Hubs 

V.  L.  E.  Pbtehs,  Cluksburg. 

a  Martha  V.  Grahau,  Whedinc- 

I.  M.  R.  C.  Momtov,-,  Piinnoot. 

rksburg.  April  ii-ig.  ii^<k  4 
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Geneiml  Secntnry  .  . 
Home  Department  Seen 
Teacher  Training  Serreti 
Primari- SecirUn-  .  . 
Temperance  Secretary  - 
Next  Sutc  Convention 


record  Up,   and  B^     ^^H 

do»n,."  onir  ^LJ  *^H 

Shafer  elected  ^^^^H 

the  first    gent-ral    »c-  V^^^^^^H 


Pr«.  D.  B.  Pi  XI 


. —  has  hvaUquartcn  in 
Whrrlinii,  ihc  laijiesl  tity.  and  is  th 
menli  01  w.wk.  Primary.  Teather  Tru 
with  a  ion!iiet«U  wtreiar!'.  All  ft  ihe 
cxi.v|<Ii»n  .i[  the  Primary  and  Jiini< 

Ihmr  wiwth  b>-  J 

The  asAVLiti^ni  prrsident  is  alto  President  of 
h»  eilablishn)  ■  scho-'l  uf  methods  (or  Sunday 
cxcwitrd  all  i-xpectatiiini  fur  the  (wo  ar»iun>, 

Thirty-sei-en  of  the  lifty-tive  t ■■—  —   ■ 

rrady  t«^  vvn?>c  into  the  oivaniiatj 


II  busiwB  blocks  of 
e  important  depart- 
id  Ternperance^.  each 


kn.la 


October.     There  an-  h 


■.•i.l.-J  KTinrth 

The  ercamt  eni»ur*pement  come 
island  for  the  worii  and  (or  help  fro; 
making  eameM  efforts  |.>  respond.  1 
ind  means  tif  ti^nsportation. 


is  manifcatcd 

hrad'-Tuaiten.  and 
>tKi[hii«iHlinc  tfac 


S--,---  Pii-T^-y  W\Tk 


I.  I-   WHirr-.E,  r-oTnnc. 

H.  n   HisriBiov.  C^J^>-cnae. 
.    Pt.!.  Avss  \e:s->>;.  L»f»:nl». 

Mr*   Ami  T   Poi>Bisov.  Che>-eBl 
.   Mn  J    H.  CoLLUB,  CSeyeanc. 
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^■■i 


RELATED    ORGANIZATIONS 


The  American  Sunday-School  Union 

January  ii,  1791,  there  was  formed  "A  Society 
for  the  Institution  and  Support  of  First-Day  or  Sunday 
schools  in  Philadelphia."  Its  schools,  with  at  first 
paid  teachers,  were  open  to  children  and  all  young 
apprentices  or  tradesmen  who  "  have  not  former  oppor- 
tunities of  instruction  previous  to  their  being  appren- 
ticed to  trade."  Reading  and  writing  were  taught 
from  the  Bible.  In  181 1  Rev.  Robert  May,  a  missionary 
of  the  I^ndon  Missionary  Society,  on  his  way  to  India, 
visited  Philadelphia  and  brought  information  as  to 
English  methods.  Various  societies  sprung  up,  until 
for  the  sake  of  unity  and  efficiency  it  seemed  wise  to 
seek  some  combination  of  activity,  and  on  May  27, 
181 7,  the  organization  of  **  The  Sunday  and  Adult 
School  Union  "  was  perfected.  In  1824  there  were 
affiliated  with  this  society  723  schools,  with  7,300 
teachers  and  46,619  scholars  in  17  states,  territories  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  success  stimulated  desire  for  a  national  society. 
Plans  were  outlined,  and  on  May  25,  1824,  at  a  meeting  in 
which  several  denominations  and  fifteen  to  twenty  states 
were  represented,  the  American  Sunday-School  Union 
was  organized.*  It  speedily  showed  itself  an  instru- 
ment of  greatest  efficiency.  For  more  than  a  half 
century  it  was  the  organized  center  and  inspiration  of 
the  Sunday-school  activities  of  the  land.  It  stood 
behind  the  "  Limited  Lessons  "  which  before  1825 
had  local  trial  to  make  them  **  uniform,"  to  such  effect 
that  one  series  of  *^  helps  "  had  a  circulation  equal  to 
seven  tenths  of  all  the  Sunday-school  teachers  in  the 
cotmtry,  and  **  The  Union  Questions,"  which  were  the 
most  "  up-to-date  "  treatment  of  the  lessons,  a  circu- 

♦"  A  Ct.'nltiry  of  Sunday-schcK)!  Progress";  by  Rev.   E.  W.  Rice,  D.D., 
Editor  of  the  publieations  of  the  American  Sunday-Schcxjl  Union. 
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lation  of  a  million.  To  aid  in  popularizing  these  lessons, 
helps  were  issued,  teacher-training  plans  proposed,  etc. 
When  the  **  uniform  lesson  "  was  reached  the  Society 
at  once  secured  the  services  of  experts  to  give  the  best 
"  light  and  leading  "  upon  the  new  path. 

In  all  its  history  it  has  been  a  prominent  agency  in 
the  development  of  a  wholesome  juvenile  literature. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  organization  has  been  Sunday- 
school  extension.  In  181 7  there  were  100  Sunday- 
schools  in  the  whole  country.  The  missionaries  of  the 
society  sent  out  over  the  land,  representing  eight  de- 
nominations and  prosecuting  their  work  in  sixteen  states, 
stimulated  local  organizations,  awakened  interest,  col- 
lected facts  and  introduced  newest  methods  with  an 
immediate  and  gratifying  response. 

In  1839  a  crusade  was  undertaken  to  establish  within 
two  years  a  Sunday-school  in  every  destitute  community 
in  the  Mississippi  valley.  At  the  end  of  the  time,  78 
missionaries  had  organized  2,867  schools,  and  the  next 
year  there  were  found  20,000  teachers  and  30,000 
scholars  in  connection  with  them  whose  confession  of 
Christ  had  been  within  the  previous  nine  years. 

In  1833  a  similar  crusade  was  projected  for  the  south- 
Atlantic  states  and  Florida,  and  400  schools  were  organ- 
ized, and  1,500  added  to  the  record  in  the  Mississippi 
valley.  In  this  same  year  a  national  house-to-house 
canvass  was  planned  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  1834.  In 
1870  the  country  was  divided  into  missionary  districts, 
eight  in  number,  in  which  the  agents  of  the  Society, 
with  smaller  fields  for  assistant  workers,  organize 
schools  as  needed  and  inspire  those  that  already  exist. 

During  the  seventy-five  years  of  its  history  the  Union 
has  organized  100,928  schocils,  distributed  publications 
to  the  value  of  $9,000,000.  Its  work  has  been  fruitful 
in  conversions,  the  reported  number  for  ten  years 
approaching  70,000;  and  in  the  i:)eriod,  189 1- 1869,  i,ri8 
churches  grew  out  of  its  work. 
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The  British  Sunday-School  Union* 

William  Brodie  Gurney  was  a  young  Sunday-school 
teacher  in  a  suburb  of  London  in  1803.  After  an  inter- 
esting conversation  with  a  friend,  also  engaged  in 
Sunday-school  work,  he  said,  "  Your  school  is  better 
than  ours,  and  you  tell  me  that  there  are  schools  better 
than  yours.  Why  should  we  not  get  together  Sunday- 
school  teachers  and  try  to  improve,  if  possible,  our  plans 
of  instruction,  and  stimulate  others  to  open  new  schools 
in  London?  " 

The  answer  to  the  question  was  the  Sunday-School 
Union,  formed  July  13,  1803.  Quarterly  meetings  of 
teachers  were  held,  annual  sermons  were  secured,  and 
the  idea  was  urged  that  every  church  should  have  a 
school.  Four  books  were  published,  the  first  of  which, 
**  A  Plan  for  the  Establishment  and  Regulation  of  Sun- 
day-schools," was  the  earliest  effort  to  grapple  with 
the  problem  of  system  and  organization  in  the  school. 
No  special  publicity  was  given  to  the  Union  until,  after 
nine  years,  it  ventured  ujxDn  its  first  public  meeting,  a 
May  breakfast,  which  proved  a  marked  success. 

In  1 81 3  the  first  periodical  for  teachers  was  issued 
and,  two  years  later,  by  the  South  London  Auxiliary, 
the  first  monthly  for  scholars.  In  1821  there  were  up- 
wards of  4,000  affiliated  schools,  and  enlarged  plans  of 
efficiency  were  entered  upon. 

In  1828,  James  Gall,  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  a  special 
advocate  of  the  value  of  the  Socratic  method  of  teach- 
ing, was  brought  to  the  help  of  the  work.  He  had  great 
influence  and  success  as  a  lesson-builder,  and  while  it 
appears  now  that  his  estimate  of  the  interrogative  method 
was  an  exaggerated  one,  his  views  and  influence  were 
of  marked  value  and  stimulus  at  the    time. 


♦  ••  A  Hundred  Years'  Work  for  the  Children."  bcin«  a  sketch  of  the 
history  and  operations  of  the  Sunday-School  Union,  from  its  fonnation  in 
1803  to  its  centenary  in  1903.  By  William  H.  GrostT.  B.  Sc.  (London), 
Senior  Honorary  Secretary.  —  London,   The  Sunday-School  Union. 
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In  1 83 1  the  Union  took  advantage  of  the  jubilee  of 
the  Sunday-school  to  raise  a  fund  to  assist  in  erecting 
Sunday-school  buildings  and  in  establishing  missions, 
which  was  of  large  use. 

In  1840  there  was  begun  the  publication  of  two  lists  of 
selected  lessons  for  each  Sunday  of  the  year.  In  1874 
the  afternoon  list  was  succeeded  by  the  International 
lessons,  in  whose  preparation  the  Union  has  a  part, 
through  the  British  section  of  the  Lesson  Committee. 

This  i^eriod  was  also  signalized  by  the  issuance  of  the 
first  teachers*  helps  and  the  promotion  of  infant  and 
senior  classes. 

In  1853  ^^^  jubilee  was  kept  and  a  plan  matured  for 
a  suitable  home  for  the  Society.  With  it  and  the  new 
facilities  at  command,  operations  of  large  scope  were 
entered  upon,  whose  prosecution  has  been  the  work 
of  the  last  fifty  years.  In  all  these  this  ancient  society 
has  been  increasing  in  strength  and  influence. 

The  visible  signs  of  realization  have  been  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Sunday-school  literature,  the  suggestion  and 
inception  of  world-wide  gatherings  of  Sunday-school 
workers,  the  development  of  Sunday-school  missions 
in  seventeen  countries  in  Europe,  the  organizations  of 
the  Teachers*  Training  College  with  its  1,500  students 
in  attendance  at  a  session,  and  the  World's  Days  of 
Prayer  for  Sunday-schools.  Under  its  auspices  the 
British  section  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  was 
organized ;  the  International  Bible  Reading  Association, 
which  enrolls  760,000  readers;  the  maintenance  of  a 
special  Sunday-school  evangelist  undertaken ;  and  zeal- 
ous support  given  the  Band  of  Hoixj  movement. 

It  maintains  also  its  philanthropies:  A  Children's 
Holiday  Home,  a  House  of  Rest  for  lady  teachers,  and  a 
Children's  Convalescent  Home. 

So  marvelous  has  been  the  fruitage  of  the  meeting  of 
two  young  Sunday-school  teachers,  interested  enough 
in  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged  to  talk  to  each 
other  about  it. 
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J.  A.  HcKAMY,   D.D. 

Though     the     j>roduction     of 

I  Sunday-school    literature    began 

i    has    kept     step    with    the 

I  Sunday-school  movement,  it  has 

■n  only  quite  recently  that  a 

I  long-felt,    but    not    strongly -felt, 

I  desire  for  closer  relations  between 

those    who   are   engaged    in   this 

imixjrtant  work  has  been  realized. 

For  many   years   it   has  seemed 

kI  to  some  to  bring  together 

_       in  organization  the  editors  and 

I,  D.D.  publishers  connected  with  the 
various  establishments  that  are 
producing  the  lesson  helps  and  reading  papers  of  many 
kinds  which  are  now  used  very  generally  in  the  Sunday- 
schools.  Occasional  meetings  at  the  triennial  inter- 
national conventions  had  been  about  the  only  oppor- 
tunities open  for  even  so  much  as  the  cultivation  of 
personal  acquaintance  among  these  fellow-craftsmen. 
Little,  however,  was  made  of  these  slender  opportunities. 
Presbyterian.  Lutheran.  Baptist,  Congregationalist, 
United  Brethren,  and  all  the  rest,  on  both  sides  of  the 
international  boundary,  weeded  each  his  own  row, 
uninformed,  for  the  most  part,  and,  to  an  appreciable 
extent,  indifferent,  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  other 
rows.     But  all  this  has  been  changed. 

In  April,  1901,  a  representative  number  of  editors 
and  publishers  came  together  in  Xew  York  City  and 
formed  the  organization  known  as  the  Sunday-school 
Editorial  Association.  The  basis  agreed  u])on  was 
brtiad  enough  to  provide  standing  room  for  all  editors, 
lesson -writ  era  and  publishers,  denominational  and  un- 
deni]minati<inal,  who  treat  the  International  lessons 
in  their  literature.     The    glad    hand  was  extended    to 
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the  brethren  in  Great  Britain,  Australia,  India  and 
elsewhere,  as  well  as  to  those  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Now  at  the  tender  age  of  four,  the  Association 
has  upon  its  membership  roll  nearly  all  the  Sunday- 
school  editors  and  publishers  in  the  wide,  wide  world. 
In  addition  to  these,  many  well-known  lesson- writers, 
who  are  neither  editors  nor  publishers,  are  enrolled 
among  the  members.  At  the  last  annual  meeting, 
which  was  held  at  Toronto,  just  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  International  Convention,  the  constitution  of  the 
Association  was  revised  in  two  -or  three  important 
particulars,  one  of  which  provides  that  on  any  vital 
question,  upon  the  demand  of  any  member,  the  decision 
shall  be  reached  by  a  poll  limited  to  one  vote  to  each 
publishing  house  represented.  Thus  in  determining  an 
important  issue  the  smaller  publishing  concerns  weigh 
as  heavily  as  the  larger. 

Long  before  the  adjournment  of  the  initial  meeting 
of  the  Association  it  was  clearly  seen  that  for  all  con- 
cerned the  organization  was  one  of  the  best  of  good 
things.  Subsequent  annual  meetings,  which  have  been 
held  in  Denver,  Clifton,  Richmond  and  Toronto,  have 
made  notable  contributions  to  the  strength  of  this 
impression.  Great  gain  has  come  already  from  the 
delightful  fellowship  which  was  found  lying  fallow,  and 
which  has  proven  most  responsive  to  cultivation.  The 
brethren  are  finding  how  good  it  is  to  know  each  other 
this  side  of  paradise.  With  this  coming  together  each 
member  finds  himself  in  possession  of  a  new  and  greatly 
enlarged  consciousness  of  the  magnitude  and  far- 
reaching  possibilities  of  the  work  that  has  been  com- 
mitted, in  the  providence  of  God,  to  the  makers  of 
Sundav-school  literature.  At  the  same  time  each  has 
come  to  attach  a  new  value  to  his  own  work  on  account 
of  the  relations  that  it  sustains  to  the  vast  whole. 
Almost  immediately  the  discovery  was  made  that  there 
are  great  common  problems  which  may  be  met  most 
advantageously  by  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  entire 
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body.  It  has  been  seen  that  there  is  a  place  for 
co6|)crative  effort.  To  a  considerable  degree  the  accumu- 
lated resources  of  all  have  been  made  available  for  each. 
The  programs  of  the  several  annual  meetings  have  sent 
the  thought  of  the  Association  along  the  practical  and 
technical  lines  jx?culiar  to  the  experience  of  editors  and 
publishers.  One  result  of  this,  apparent  already,  is  a 
series  of  all-round  improvements  in  lesson-study  periodi- 
cals. Fuller  opportunity  is  afforded  for  observing  and 
reporting  uj)on  the  transforming  changes  that  are  taking 
pUict*  in  the  work  of  the  Sunday-school,  both  theoreti- 
cally and  practically.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Lesson 
Commit ttH\  the  Association  is  lending  its  advice  in 
improving  the  uniform  system  of  lessons. 

The  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  Association  is  clearly 
disix^nuni  by  the  man  who  sees  with  only  half  an  eye. 
Collectively,  it  stands  sponsor  for  a  business  that  repre- 
stMits  iui  investment  of  j^rhaps  fifteen  millions  of  dollars, 
supiH>rted  by  a  constituency  that  is  practically  co- 
extensive with  the  Sunday-schoi^>l  membership  of  North 
America,  to  siiy  nothing  abi^ut  that  in  other  lands,  and 
which  in  its  aggregate  annual  output  falls  only  a  little 
slu^rt  of  a  half  billion  pieces  of  Sunday-schtv>l  literature. 
Nor  is  this  all :  it  is  thrvnigh  the  ci^llective  service  of  this 
Assiviativm  that  the  magnitict^nt  work  of  that  great 
grvHip  i>f  lie  voted  Christian  scholars  —  the  Lesson  Com- 
mittiv  —  IxHXunes  of  practical  avail  for  the  millions, 
Tv^  the  memlvrsliip  of  this  Kxiy.  in  an  unusual  degree, 
then^  is  j:ivon  the  dinviion  v^t  the  Bible  study  pursued 
by  mir.iv^us  uuvler  the  auspiv.vs  v^f  luir  evanirelioal  churches 
with,  all  that  it  invv^lves.  In  the  day  i>!  !an:or  things  for 
the  v^r>:;nu.-ed  Sutuiay-ikluH^!  work  :!\  Wrth  America, 
thv^s<*  whv^  have  Ixvn  intr\istt\l  with  its  vlirxvtion  rec\^- 
ni;e.  a:vA^r.v:  the  *  ri'Iauxi  v^rv:ani-:at!v  r.s.  *  the  cvMumand- 
inx:  iv^sitivMi  heKi  by  this  .Vss^viation. 
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The  Religious  Education  Association 

The  Religious  PMucation  Association  was  organized 
by  the  Convention  for  Religious  and  Moral  Education 
which  met  in  Chicago,  February  10-12,  1903.  There 
were  present  in  the  convention  more  than  four  hundred 
eminent  educators  ministers,  editors  of  religioxis  papers, 
Sunday-school  workers,  officers  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  of  young  jjeople's  societies, 
superintendents  and  teachers  of  public  schools,  etc. 
Fifteen  religious  denominations  were  represented.  There 
were  delegates  from  twenty-three  states  and  from 
Canada. 

The  convention  was  a  notable  one  because  of  the 
men  who  composed  it,  the  addresses  which  were  given, 
and  the  harmonious  action  which  created  the  associa- 
tion. 

The  convention  adopted  the  following  resolution  as  a 
definition  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the   association. 

"  Inasmuch  as  an  important  service  can  be  rendered 
by  cooperation  of  workers  for  the  studying  of  problems, 
for  furnishing  information,  for  mutual  encouragement, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  higher  ideals  and  better  meth- 
ods, a  new  organization  for  the  United  States  and  Canada 
has  seemed  desirable.  The  organization  should  be 
comprehensive  and  flexible.  This  will  exclude  advo- 
cacy of  the  distinctive  views  of  any  denomination  or 
school  of  opinion;  it  will  forbid  the  limitation  of  the 
work  to  any  single  phase  of  religious  and  moral  educa- 
tion, as,  for  example,  the  Sunday-school;  it  will  prevent 
the  control  of  the  organization  by  any  section  of  the 
country,  by  those  interested  in  any  single  division  of 
the  work,  or  by  those  representing  any  one  school  of 
thoughts.  It  is  not  the  plu^x)se  to  publish  a  series  of 
Sunday-school  lessons  or  to  compete  with  existing 
Sunday-school  or  other  organizations;  but  rather  to 
advance  religious  and  moral  education  through  such 
agencies." 
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The  Religious  Education  Association  seeks  to  render 
such  general  assistance  as  shall  increase  the  efficiency 
of  all  individuals  and  organizations  now  engaged  in 
religious  and  moral  instruction,  serving  as  a  clearing- 
house for  ideas  and  activities,  unifying,  stimulating  and 
developing  all  those  forces  which  together  can  secure  to 
religion  and  morality  their  true  place  and  their  proper 
influence. 

The  work  of  the  Association  is  arranged  and  con- 
ducted under  seventeen  departments.  Each  depart- 
ment has  an  executive  committee  to  direct  its  activity, 
consisting  of  a  president,  a  recording  secretary,  an 
executive  secretary  and  from  three  to  seven  additional 
members. 

Each  department,  under  the  direction  of  its  execu- 
tive committee,  will  conduct  investigations  in  its  sub- 
ject, issue  rej^orts  of  such  investigations,  prepare  and 
publish  annually  some  real  contribution  to  progress  in 
its  field,  spread  information  as  to  ideals,  facts,  methods 
and  oi)portunities,  hold  meetings  of  the  department 
with  special  programs  in  connection  with  the  annual 
convention  and  at  other  times,  and  in  all  ways  pro- 
mote the  work  of  the  Association. 

Three  annual  conventions  of  the  Association  have 
been  held:  Chicago,  1903;  Philadelphia,  1904;  and 
Boston,  1905,  and  the  proceedings  have  been  published 
in  book  form.  The  officers,  elected  at  Boston,  February, 
1905,  arc  as  follows:  President,  W.  F.  McDowell,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Chicago,  111.,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church:  F'irst  Vice-President.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.D., 
President  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  Prof.  George  Albert  Coe,  Northwestern 
University,  Chicago;  Treasurer,  James  H.  Eckels,  Com- 
mercial National  Bank,  Chicago;  Chairman  Executive 
Board,  William  R.  Haq>er,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  General  Secretary,  Dr.  Clifford  W. 
Barnes. 
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General  Organization 

International  Sunday-school  work  has  followed  in 
its  organization  hitherto  the  analogy  of  the  political 
parties  of  the  United  States. 

The  convention,  held  triennially,  is  composed  of 
accredited  delegates  from  each  state,  territory  and 
province  of  its  constituency,  the  delegation  being  equal 
to  four  times  the  electoral  vote  of  each  state  or  territory, 
for  the  United  States,  with  a  corresponding  number  from 
other  territories  and  provinces  in  North  America.  The 
possible  number  of  sUch  delegates  to  the  convention  of 
1905  was  2,214. 

The  convention  elects  from  its  membership  an  official 
staff  sufficient  for  the  proper  ordering  of  the  assembly, 
consisting  of  a  president,  several  vice-presidents  and 
recording  secretaries,  whose  duties  are  those  of  the 
corresponding  officers  in  political  conventions,  and  are 
limited  to  the  convention  itself,  except  as  these  officers 
become,  ex  officus,  members  of  the  International  Exec- 
utive Committee,  by  which,  as  by  the  national  political 
committee,  the  constituency  is  held  in  line,  policies 
worked  out  and  the  general  interests  cared  for  in  the 
interim  of  conventions. 

The  two  great  instruments  of  the  convention  for  its 
permanent  work  are  the  Lesson  Committee  and  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  Lesson  Committee 

The  Lesson  Committee  is  composed  of  fifteen  men 
selected  from  different  portions  of  the  field  and  the 
various  denominations  of  Christians  cooperating  in  the 
convention,  for  their  representative  positions  and 
scholarship,  for  a  term  of  six  years.  They  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  selecting,  luider  certain  broad  principles 
laid  down  by  the  convention,   the  texts  of  Scripture 
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which  from  Sunday  to  Siinday  constitute  th^  uniform 
lesson,  with  appropriate  "  Titles  "  and  "  Golden  Texts  " 
for  the  same.  No  comments  or  expositions  or  treat- 
ment of  the  lessons,  in  any  way,  are  prepared  by  this 
committee.  These  are  the  work  of  the  different  denomi- 
national Sunday-school  and  publishing  organizations, 
and  of  individual  editors  and  publishers,  who  alone  are 
responsible  for  them. 

The  Executive  Committee 

The  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  the  officers 
of  the  convention,  ex  officiis,  and  one  member  from  each 
state,  territory  and  province  included  in  the  convention, 
with  three  members  representing  the  negroes  of  the 
South.  These  are  nominated  each  by  the  particular 
jurisdiction  he  represents,  and  elected  by  the  convention. 

This  committee  has  placed  in  its  hands,  subject 
always  to  instruction  from  the  convention,  all  the 
interests  of  the  International  work,  the  selection  of  the 
lessons  excepted.  It  employs  and  directs  the  activities 
of  all  agents  and  workers,  raises  and  expends  funds 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  and,  in 
general,  organizes,  extends,  supervises  and  conducts, 
between  conventions,  the  work  heretofore  carried  on  in 
the  name  of  the  International  Sunday-school  Convention, 
and  hereafter  to  be  conducted  under  the  style  of  the 
International  Sunday-school  Association.  It  serves  also 
as  a  program  and  business  committee  for  the  meeting 
of  the  triennial  convention. 

This  committee  holds  an  annual  meeting  of  several 
days'  duration  at  some  convenient  center  and  reports  its 
doings  in  the  triennium  for  the  approval  of  the  con- 
vention. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 

The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  its 
executive  officer  charged  "  to  carr}"  out  all  plans  of  the 
committee  as  outlined  at  its  annual  meeting,"  with  large 
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liberty  of  initiative  and  method.  He  is  boiind  by  no 
written  rules,  but  is  expected  to  carry  with  him  in  his 
policies  the  judgment  and  cooperation  of  the  Committee. 

The  Central  Committee 

The  Central  Committee  is  chosen  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  chiefly  from  those  of  its  members  who  may 
be  able  readily  to  meet  with  each  other  and  the  chair- 
man. It  meets  frequently  at  the  call  of  the  chairman, 
and  forms  for  him  a  sort  of  cabinet  for  the  consideration 
of  matters  on  which  action  is  necessary  between  the 
meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Tre.\surer 

The  Treasurer,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  has  the  responsibility  of  collecting  the 
pledges  for  the  support  of  the  work  made  at  the  conven- 
tion, and  of  enlarging  the  same  to  meet  its  needs,  and  of 
guarding  the  wise  and  careful  expenditure  of  fimds. 

Departmental  Organization 

The  growing  policy  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
approved  by  successive  conventions,  has  been  to  organize 
the  work  under  their  charge,  as  the  occasion  seemed  to 
demand,  into  "  departments  "  each  of  which  may  have 
a  development  and  an  organization  of  its  own,  as  the 
range  and  the  significance  of  its  work  are  recognized, 
and  pointing  the  way  to  the  ultimate  arrangement  of  the 
work  in  its  great  and  naturally  coordinated  sections. 
The  departments  already  authorized  and  in  different 
stages  of  development  are ;  (i)  The  Primary  Department ; 
(2)  the  Home  Department;  (3)  the  Field  Workers* 
Department;  (4)  the  Department  of  Education. 

Officers  and  Agents  Appointed  by  the  Executive 

Committee 

Thus  far  the  Executive  Committee  in  the  discharge  of 
its  trust  has  appointed  secretaries,  fi^ld  workers,  com- 
missions and  committees. 
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The  secretaries  and  field  workers  are  salaried  repre- 
sentatives of  the  committee;  the  commissions  and 
committees  serve  without  remuneration  and  usually  at 
their  own  charges. 

The  General  Secretary  has  charge,  under  the 
direction  of  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
of  field  work  and  directs  the  movements  of  field  workers, 
spending  a  large  portion  of  his  own  time  in  attendance 
upon  conventions.  He  conducts  the  correspondence, 
gathers  the  statistics  and  circulates  the  literature  of  the 
Association. 

Department  Secretaries.  —  When  fully  organized, 
each  department  will  be  in  charge  of  a  secretary  or 
sup)erintcndent  responsible  for  its  efficiency  and  having 
the  aid  of  expert  service.  At  present  the  Primary 
Department  is  the  only  one  that  has  reached  this  state 
of  efficiency,  and  its  success  is  the  justification  of  the 
extension  of  the  method  as  rapidly  as  may  be  expedient 
to  other  forms  of  the  work.  In  the  Department  of 
Education  the  sp)ecial  work  of  teacher- training  is  in 
charge  of  a  secretary  who  also  serves  as  field  worker. 

The  Field  Workers,  of  whom  in  the  last  triennium 
four  were  commissioned,  attend  and  aid  in  conventions 
throughout  the  International  field,  or  in  special  portions 
of  it,  under  the  direction  of  the  general  secretary. 

Commissions  are  distinguished,  in  general,  from  com- 
mittees in  being  composed  in  part  of  persons  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  but  no  very 
s|X'cial  care  has  beeen  taken  to  observe  the  distinction. 
During  the  past  triennium  there  have  been  two  of  these 
bodies,  one  upon  work  in  Japan,  and  the  other  upon 
work  in  the  West  India  Islands. 

The  Committees  of  permanent  standing  are  eight  in 
number,  and  the  work  with  which  they  are  charged  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  their  names.  They  are,  first,  the 
three  committees  having  the  oversight  of  departments: 
Primary,  Home  and  Education.  Second,  the  two 
Missionary  Committees,  on  work  among  Negroes  in  the 
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South  and  on  Mexico.  Third,  the  three  special  com- 
mittees, on  Theological  Seminaries,  Adult  Bible  Classes, 
the  International  Bible  Reading  Association. 

All  this  measure  of  organization  has  been  a  develop- 
ment without  constitution  or  written  rule.  Demands 
have  been  met  as  they  have  arisen  with  the  wisdom  given 
at  the  time.  The  present  nomenclature  may  not  be 
exact  or  at  all  points  self -consistent.  It  certainly  will 
not  be  affirmed  that  the  present  organization  is  fully 
adjusted  to  the  new  opportunities  that  are  pressing  upon 
the  Association. 

But  it  is  to  be  said  with  gratitude  for  the  overruling 
guidance  of  the  Almighty  and  with  thankful  recognition 
of  the  great  souls  he  has  given  for  its  leaders,  that  in  its 
simplicity  and  absolute  flexibility  it  has  been  found 
adequate  for  wonderful  success. 
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The  Primary  and  Junior  Department 

Mrs.  J.  W.  BARNES 

The  International  Executive  Committee  divides  the 
work  of  the  Association  into  sections,  placing  in  charge 
of  each  a  committee  selected  from  its  own  body.  The 
Primary  and  Junior  Department  differs  from  the  other 
division  in  that  its  work  is  more  complex,  covering  as 
it  does  three  departments,  —  Beginners,  Primary  and 
Junior,  —  each  of  which  has  its  own  special  problems  and 
difficulties.  For  this  reason,  and  in  order  that  the 
Primary  Committee  may  plan  wisely  for  these  grades, 
they  have  associated  with  them  three  advisory  members 
who  have  both  ^^echnical  and  exp)erimental  knowledge. 
These  members  are  selected  from  the  elementary  teachers 
at  large  and  nominated  according  to  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Resolved,  that  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  International  Sunday-school 
Association,  this  body,  composed  of  one  representative 
from  each  state  and  province  appointed  by  the  state 
or  province,  which  has  been  called  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Primary  Department,  be  hereafter  known 
as  the  Elementary  Council  of  the  International  Simday- 
school  Association.  This  coimcil  shall  meet  triennially 
at  the  time  of  the  International  Convention  and  elect 
a  committee  of  three  to  serve  as  an  advjsQrv  committee 
with  the  Elementary  Committee  a-pjKJhj^JS  W^he  Inter- 
national Executive -Committee  m  the  super^^Iq^i  of  the 
elementary  grades.  One  member  of  this  committee 
shall  be  elected  chairman  of  this  Elementary  Council. 

To  carry  out  the  plans  of  this  joint  committee,  the 
International  Executive  Committee  has  a  special  secre- 
tary, at  present  known  as  the  Primary  and  Jimior  Sec- 
retary, whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to  the  work  in 
field  and  office.  The  ideal  will  be  reached  when  each 
state  and  province  is  provided  with  a  similar  organiza- 
tion under  its  own  executive  committee,  each  provided 
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with  a  secretary  or  superintendent  through  whoni 
communication  may  be  had,  for  only  under  these  con- 
ditions can  the  benefits  of  the  International  Association 
be  felt  in  every  part  of  the  field. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
a  system  of  conventions,  through  correspondence  and 
the  distribution  of  printed  matter.  The  aim  of  the  com- 
mittee is  to  have  one  of  its  representatives  at  each  state 
and  provincial  convention,  that  by  personal  contact 
with  the  state  and  provincial  organization  and  its  de- 
partment secretary,  their  plans  may  be  adapted  to  local 
conditions.  When  the  Primary  and  Junior  Secretary  is 
that  representative,  in  addition  to  meeting  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  conferences  are  held  with  the  depart- 
mental secretary,  and  those  who  represent  the  auxiliary 
organization,  that  is,  the  county  and  township  secre- 
taries in  charge  of  the  elementary  work,  and  the  leaders 
of  Unions.  From  the  platform  as  well  as  in  conference, 
both  the  inspirational  and  the  technical  side  of  the  work 
is  presented. 

Through  correspondence  the  departmental  office  aims 
to  keep  the  state  and  provincial  department  heads  in- 
formed concerning  the  plans  of  the  Primary  Committee, 
and  to  bring  to  their  attention  the  best  methods  in 
operation  in  other  states  and  provinces,  and  through  a 
system  of  reports  the  office  is  enabled  to  keep  the  Pri- 
mary Committee  informed  concerning  the  work  being 
done  on  the  field  both  by  the  state  and  provincial  de- 
partments and  by  the  representative  sent  out  by  the 
International  Executive  Committee.  While  the  aim  of 
the  office  is  to  operate  so  far  as  possible  through  the 
state  or  provincial  department,  it  naturally  follows  that 
much  individual  correspondence  is  necessary. 

Leaflets  on  different  phases  of  the  work  have  been 
prepared  and  are  sent  out  in  limited  quantities  to  the 
state  and  provincial  organizations  upon  request.  Those 
wishing  large  quantities  order  them  with  their  own  state 
or  provincial   imprint   and  get   them  at   cost.     These 
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leaflets  include  the  Cradle  Roll,  Outline  of  Supplemental 
Lessons,  Suggestions  for  County  Superintendents, 
Training  Course,  Manual  for  Graded  Unions  and  Round 
Tables  for  Convention  use. 

The  creation  of  the  state  or  provincial  departmental 
organization,  when  perfected  so  that  it  reaches  into  each 
county  and  township,  makes  it  possible  for  each  local 
school  to  know  the  best  things  that  are  done  in  other 
schools,  and  also  to  pass  on  to  others  the  solution  of 
problems  through  which  they  have  struggled.  The 
organization  thus  becomes  a  clearing  house  for  the  best 
ideas  and  methods  and  a  means  of  stimulating  all  lines 
of  activity  which  relate  to  the  religious  training  of  the 
young. 

The  complete  Simday-school  is  one  which  meets  the 
needs  of  every  individual  at  each  stage  of  his  develop- 
ment, and  provides  for  its  own  perpetuation  as  an  insti- 
tution. To  assist  in  bringing  about  this  ideal,  our 
Department  realizes  the  need  of  establishing  foundations, 
and  to  this  end  desires  in  each  school  a  Cradle  Roll  for 
the  children  under  three,  a  beginners'  class  or  depart- 
ment for  pupils  from  three  to  five,  an  organized  Primary 
Department  for  those  from  six  to  eight,  while  for  the 
juniors,  whose  ages  range  from  nine  to  twelve,  a  sepa- 
rate organization  is  essential  if  the  highest  spiritual 
results  are  to  be  attained. 

The  bettering  of  local  conditions  for  teaching,  such 
as  scj^arate  rooms  for  instruction,  the  segregation  of 
departments,  the  use  of  pictures,  blackboards,  manual 
work  for  Juniors,  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  and 
the  establishment  of  such  grade  studies  as  shall,  with 
the  lesson  teaching,  meet  the  needs  of  each  pupil,  are 
constantly  kept  before  the  workers. 

Realizing  that  the  teacher  needs  special  preparation 
for  her  task,  we  aim  to  have  each  one  a  graduate  or  a 
student  of  some  training  course,  either  denominational, 
or  state  or  provincial;  but  as  all  such  courses  lacked 
the    technical     instruction    necessary    for    elementary 
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teachers,  we  outlined  an  International  Primary  Course 
six  years  ago.  At  Toronto  a  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  broaden  this  course  by  suggesting  several 
books  for  research  luider  each  topic  and  preparing  a 
series  of  questions  as  a  guide  to  study. 

But  the  best  training  for  teachers  comes,  not  through 
the  study  of  a  training  course  alone,  but  when  in  addition 
the  teacher  may  have  the  benefit  of  experimentation 
in  teaching  before,  and  of  weekly  conference  with, 
teachers  of  a  similar  grade.  To  meet  this  need  the 
Primary  Union  sprang  into  existence  in  1870.  Since 
then  the  Union  has  been  a  mighty  factor  in  bringing 
about  the  important  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  relation  to  the  elementary  grades. 

Satisfied  at  first  with  the  mere  weekly  preparation  of 
the  lesson,  the  members  soon  began  to  reach  out  after 
teaching  principles  rather  than  methods,  and  then  as 
the  summer  schools  and  institutes  broadened  the  horizon 
of  effort  and  achievement,  the  Union  has  become  not 
only  a  place  where  needs  are  met,  but  where  they  are 
anticipated.  For  instance,  the  introduction  of  the 
Beginners'  Course  of  lessons  is  the  final  result  of  years 
of  instruction  and  training  in  the  Union  which  enabled 
the  teachers  to  understand  the  nature  and  needs  of  the 
younger  children.  The  summer  school,  also,  is  a  direct 
out-growth  of  the  Union,  as  are  also  the  two-  and  three- 
day  institutes  held  for  the  teachers  of  the  elementary 
departments. 

While  the  programs  of  the  Unions  throughout  the 
field  vary  in  kind,  the  same  principles  characterize  all 
of  them.  The  continued  life  and  growth  of  these 
Unions  is  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  from  the  very 
beginning  they  have  been  banded  together  in  an  inter- 
national relationship,  which  has  since  broadened,  so 
that  while  the  International  Primary  Department  is  still 
the  head,  the  Unions  are  also  affiliated  with  the  county 
and  state  or  provincial  associations. 
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The  Home  Department 

W.  A.  DUIICAII,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Home  Department 

I.  Its  Evangelistic  Side.  —  The  original  idea  of 
the  Home  Department  of  the  Sunday-school  is  a  mis- 
sionary one,  to  reach  out  after  the  masses.  As  they 
would  not  come  to  the  Sunday-school,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  Svmday-school  should  reach  out  after  them, 
and  this  was  to  be  accomplished  through  the  work  of 
the  Home  Class  Visitor  and  the  recognition  of  full 
membership  in  the  main  Simday-school. 

The  work  of  the  Home  Department  is  an  attempt  in 
part  to  revive  the  Apostolic  practice  of  going  to  the 
people,  and  to  obey  the  command,  '*  to  go  out  into  the 
by-ways  and  highways  and  compel  them  to  come  in." 
When  intelligently  developed,  this  method  offers  great 
opportimities  for  solving  the  problem  of  reaching  the 
unchurched  and  needy  portions  of  our  commimities. 

n.  Its  Purpose.  —  Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  the 
systematic  study  of  the  Bible  among  those  who  for 
any  reason  cannot  attend  the  regular  session  of  the 
school.  The  hope  of  the  movement  is  in  personal 
contact  through  house-to-house  visitation. 

The  evangelized  parish  is  said  to  be  one  where  every 
person  has  been  made  to  feel  that  both  God  and  his 
people  want  him  and  are  seeking  him  with  a  persist- 
ency that  will  not  accept  of  denial.  When  the  Sunday- 
school,  through  the  Home  Class  Visitor,  shall  have 
carried  the  Bible  to  every  soul  in  the  parish,  and  offered 
every  opportunity  of  systematic  study  through  the 
classes  in  the  school  and  in  the  home,  and  added  thereto 
the  encouragement  of  loving  persuasion  and  efficient 
Bible  teaching,  it  will  have  done  a  great  deal  toward 
the  evangelization  of  the  parish. 

III.  Its  Motive.  —  The  motive  for  the  organization 
and  development  of  this  work  is  from  the  great  com- 
mission to  preach  and  teach  the  gospel  to  every  creattire. 
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Until  it  was  organized,  the  Sunday-school  was  not 
fulfilling  its  obligations  under  the  Great  Commission, 
for  it  offered  no  opportunity  for  Sunday-school  mem- 
bership to  those  who  could  not,  or  would  not,  -attend 
the  regular  sessions  of  the  Simday-school.  By  a  change 
in  the  basis  of  Simday-school  membership  in  1881, 
resulting  in  the  recognition  of  home  class  students  as 
members  of  the  Simday-school,  the  parish  became  the 
field  of  operation,  and  Simday-school  membership 
included  all  those  who  became  members  and  studied 
their  lessons  either  at  home  or  in  the  main  departments, 
the  study  of  the  Word,  as  well  as  attendance  at  the 
school,  being  regarded  as  the  basis  of  membership. 
Every  school  which  organizes  such  a  Department  makes 
it  possible  for  those  outside  to  become  members  of 
that  school  and  receive  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  such  membership  offers.  It  is  not  entirely  a 
question  of  membership,  but  of  attitude  toward  the 
unevangelized,  for  experience  has  shown  that  there 
are  vast  nimibers  of  people  who  upon  wise  and  patient 
invitation  will  gladly  join  in  systematic  Bible  study. 
In  this  Department  everything  centers  around  the  study 
of  the  lesson,  and  it  was  to  encourage  this  study  of  the 
lesson  and  of  the  Bible  in  connection  with  the  lesson, 
that  the  membership  was  enlarged  and  visitors  ap- 
pointed to  visit  homes  and  make  reports  to  the  regular 
Sunday-school . 

IV.  Its  Methods.  —  Its  methods  are  simple,  easy  to 
understand  and  to  follow.  The  pastor  usually  preaches 
a  sermon  on  Bible  study  in  the  home,  calling  attention 
to  its  importance.  Men  or  women,  called  visitors, 
are  appointed  and  given  districts  to  visit,  with  the 
request  that  they  secure  pledges.  The  parish  is  fre- 
quently divided  into  districts,  and  there  are  as  many 
visitors  assigned  to  the  work  as  there  are  districts. 
Ten  or  twelve  houses  well  looked  after  are  better  than 
twenty  or  thirty  hurriedly  called  upon.  Whether  the 
home  class  is  large  or  small,  it  should  not  be  large  enough 
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to  prevent  the  visitor  from  becoming  thoroughl}'^  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  i)eople  in  the  district.  The  visi- 
tors should  recommend  those  who  have  i)references 
for  other  denominations  to  their  resjjective  churches. 
The  home  class  members  should  recognize  the  visitor 
as  their  teacher,  from  whom  they  are  to  receive  pledge 
cards  and  envelopes,  returning  the  same  to  him  or  her 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Where  Home  Departments 
are  connected  with  churches,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school  should  obtain  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  the  pastor  and  officers  of  the  church,  and  all 
plans  and  appointments  should  be  submitted  to  them 
for  approval.  The  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school 
should  appoint  some  earnest  and  intelligent  person  as 
the  superintendent  of  the  Department,  and  this  super- 
intendent should  secure  the  visitors  and  divide  into 
districts  the  territory  to  be  covered,  reports  being  made 
quarterly  from  these  districts  to  the  superintendents  of 
the  Sunday-schools,  the  same  as  from  every  other 
department  of  the  school.  In  fact,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized —  every  phase  of  its  existence  —  as  the  organic 
part  of  the  Sunday-school,  subject  to  all  its  duties  and 
entitled  to  all  its  privileges. 

V.  Its  Results.  —  The  results  of  this  work,  when 
successfully  carried  on,  arc:  the  promotion  of  Bible 
study;  the  increase  of  attendance  on  the  main  school 
and  uj)on  the  services  of  the  church ;  the  increase  of 
contribution  to  the  benevolent  and  missionary  work 
of  the  church;  salvation  of  souls;  increase  of  church 
membership,  and  development  of  Christian  character. 

( The  statistics  of  the  Home  Department  will  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  the  General  Secretary's  statistics.  See 
apjx'ndix. ) 
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There  are  multitudes  of  people 
vho  never  ro  to  church,  and  there 
ire  more  children  and  young  peo]>lc 
outside  the  Sunday-school  than  in, 
ccording  to  the  most  reliable  sta- 
tistics. How  may  these  be  induced 
connect  themselves  with  some 
church,  or  at  least  how  may  the 
Church  discharge  her  obligation  to- 
ward reaching  them?  Experience 
has  [iroven  that  house-to-house  visi- 
tation is  a  most  excellent  method 
in   this  direction. 

House  visitation  is  an  organized,  cooperative  effort, 
made  on  a  single  day  by  the  Sunday -schools  and  churches 
of  a  community  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  these  un- 
reached ones.  This  one-day  visitation  is  simply  to 
save  time,  encrgj'  and  expense,  besides  reducing  de- 
nominational friction  to  a  minimum.  This  method  is 
intended  to  begin  the  work,  only,  and  each  local  church 

Without  this  cooperative  visitation  no  church  can 
ixjssibly  find  every  one  who  prefers  its  standards,  but 
with  it  a  direct  line  can  be  made  from  each  local  church 
to  the  homes  preferring  it,  and  no  church  need  hereafter 
waste  time  in  calling  at  hon:es  where  the  people  have 
decided  preferences  for  other  churches.  Further  than 
this,  after  such  a  one-day  investigation  and  invitations 
extended  to  attend  the  church  of  their  choice  no  person 
can  say.  "  Xo  man  cares  for  niy  soul." 

Tile  plan  is  a  simple  one.  A  circular  explaining  all 
the  details  niay  be  secured  by  addressing  General  Secre- 
tary' LawTance,  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  plan  as  outlined 
in  the  circular  will  need  to  be  adapted  to  each  community 
to  be  worked,  but  in  general  its  suggestions  are  helpful, 
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being  the  result  of  more  than  a  hundred  visitations  in 
cities  large  and  small. 

Where  visitations  have  failed  to  meet  the  expectations 
of  those  who  were  looking  for  greater  results  is  where  a 
wrong  idea  of  the  purjxDse  of  the  visitation  was  gotten 
at  the  beginning.  The  "  business  directory  *'  man 
makes  a  canvass  of  a  city  and  classifies  all  its  business 
houses,  so  that  the  wholesale  distributors  can  send 
their  men  to  a  city  and  even  before  he  goes  they  can, 
by  means  of  this  business  directory,  tell  him  at  just 
what  houses,  on  just  what  streets,  he  will  have  to  call, 
and  knowing  how  many  houses  he  can  work  each  day 
they  can  send  word  to  the  retailers  in  the  next  town 
just  when  their  representative  will  arrive.  What  good 
would  this  business  directory  do  these  wholesalers  if 
they  simply  told  the  directory  man  to  leave  an  invita- 
tion to  call  at  their  wholesale  house?  But  each  busi- 
ness man  knows  what  a  help  it  is  to  know  just  where 
the  people  "  in  his  line  "  operate,  and  he  soon  does  the 
rest.  This  is  precisely  the  purpose  of  these  one-day 
visitations.  Not  to  publish  a  directory  of  the  prefer- 
ences of  all  denominations,  but  to  give  to  each  local 
church  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  people  in  the 
community  who  prefer  its  services. 

The  afterwork  of  these  one-day  visitations  is  the  work 
that  counts,  and  those  churches  most  particular  in  this 
are  loudest  in  their  praise  of  house-to-house  visitation. 
One  such  church  in  my  own  state  reports  that  of  113 
scholars  found  on  visitation-day  for  their  Sunday-school, 
they  have  106  of  them  on  their  school  roll  two  years 
after.  A  method  adopted  by  one  church  in  my  own 
city  is  to  group  all  who  prefer  its  services  by  "  Ward 
and  "  Section,"  the  latter  meaning  about  four  "  squares 
or  "  blocks."  One  or  more  sections  or  sometimes  a 
whole  ward  (according  to  the  number  of  their  families 
living  in  the  area)  is  put  under  the  supervision  of  one 
ixjrson,  either  an  officer  of  the  church,  or  simply  a 
member,  and  these  persons  keep  in  close  touch  with  all 
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the  families  in  their  territory  and  watch  for  new  ones 
moving  in.  If  any  do  not  come  to  the  church  services 
regularly  they  are  looked  up.  If  the  pastor  is  needed 
for  special  cases  he  is  soon  there.  This  does  not  take 
the  place  of  pastoral  visitation  by  the  pastor  himself, 
but  it  does  keep  the  membership  of  the  church  visiting 
among  themselves,  which  is  so  needed  in  these  times. 

I  believed  in  house-to-house  visitation  as  set  forth 
above  five  years  ago,  but  I  believe  in  it  more  to-day 
than  ever,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will 
be  used  and  appreciated  more  than  it  has  ever  been. 

For  further  information  concerning  house-to-house 
visitation,  consult  your  denominational  publishing 
houses,  or  address  your  state  or  provincial  association. 

House  Visitation  Leaflet  No.  i,  giving  in  detail  the 
plan  of  the  work,  will  be  sent  free  on  request,  by  Marion 
Lawrance,  General  Secretary,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


A  Primary  and  Junior  Union 

Is  a  company  of  two  or  more  primary  and  junior  teach- 
ers, representing  different  Simday-schools,  banded  to- 
gether for  any  or  all  of  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  provide  for  the  exposition  and  presentation  of 
the  Sunday-school  lesson. 

2.  To  i)ursue  suitable  courses  of  study  and  discuss 
topics  relating  to  the  class  work. 

3.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  work,  by  imited 
prayer  and  conference,  both  with  each  other  and  the 
members  of  other  unions. 

4.  To  promote  mutual  acquaintance  and  fellowship 
among  the  primary  and  junior  teachers  of  the  vicinity. 

5.  To  assist  in  all  interdenominational  movements 
which  will  further  the  work  of  the  Sunday-school. 
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The  Development  of  the  Field  Workers'  Department 

Rev.  E.  MORRIS  FERGUSSON 

The  idea  of  bringing  together  the  field  workers  and 
officers  of  the  various  state,  territorial  and  provincial 
Sundav-school  associations  into  an  annual  conference 
for  mutual  helpfulness  and  the  creation  of  a  standard 
of  workmanship  was  first  proposed  by  Mr.  William  J. 
Semelroth,  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  in  August,  1892. 
The  occasion  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Executive  Committee.  The  place  was  the  porch  of  the 
Hotel  Athenanim.  The  opportunity  was  found  in  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  state  and  provincial  secretaries, 
who  had  come,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Jacobs, 
to  counsel  with  the  Committee.  A  modest  petition  for 
permission  to  form  such  an  organization,  signed  by 
about  twenty  workers,  was  presented  to  the  Committee 
and  heartily  approved.  The  petitioners  met  the  same 
evening,  organized,  elected  W.  J.  Semelroth,  of  Missouri, 
president,  and  Rev.  Samuel  I.  Lindsay,  of  Iowa,  secre- 
tary, and  named  in  addition  Marion  Lawrance  and  M. 
H.  Reynolds  to  constitute,  with  the  officers,  the  program 
committee. 

The  first  conference  was  held  a  j'^ear  later,  August  30, 
1893,  at  St.  Louis,  as  the  first  day's  session  of  the  Seventh 
International  Convention.  Besides  presenting  a  strong 
conference  program,  the  meeting  elected,  as  officers  for 
the  triennium,  Marion  Lawrance,  president;  Miss  Mamie 
F.  Huber,  secretary,  and  a  program  committee  of  three: 
E.  M.  Fergusson,  Alfred  Day  and  Rev.  H.  M.  Hamill. 
It  also  adopted  resolutions  making  these  the  executive 
committee,  appointing  the  International  Convention  as 
the  time  for  holding  each  regular  meeting,  and  providing 
for  annual  informal  conferences  in  connection  with  the 
meetings  of  the  International  Executive  Committee. 
A  voluntary  offering  was  received  and  handed  to  the 
secretary  for  exjxjnses.     The  proceedings  were  printed 
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and  widely  distributed,  both  separately  and  as  part  of 
the  Convention  report. 

Pursuant  to  the  plan  thus  outlined ,  helpful  conferences 
were  held  at  Chautauqua  in  1894  and  1895,  Mr.  Law- 
rance  presiding.  The  field  workers,  however,  felt 
themselves  at  a  disadvantage,  August  not  being  a  con- 
venient month  for  them,  and  their  proceedings  being 
liable  to  interruption  or  suspension  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  whose  greater  importance 
and  prior  right  to  the  precious  hours  none  was  disposed 
to  question.  In  1896,  when  the  question  of  reorgani- 
zation came  up  at  the  Boston  meeting,  it  seemed  to  the 
leaders  that  either  the  movement  should  be  abandoned 
or  a  closer  organization  should  be  formed.  The  latter 
course  was  agreed  on.  Alfred  Day,  of  Ontario,  was 
made  president  and  Miss  Huber  was  re-elected  secretary. 
The  secretary  began  at  once,  as  directed,  to  gather  a 
membership  roll  and  to  collect  annual  dues,  and  soon 
had  the  treasury  in  shape  for  work. 

Abandoning  the  joint  conference  plan,  the  Executive 
Committee  called  and  successfully  conducted  the  fourth 
annual  conference  of  the  Field  Workers*  Association,  as 
it  was  now  properly  called.  This  was  held  at  Ix)uisville, 
Ky.,  January  19-21,  1897.  Of  the  seventy-two  mem- 
bers reported  by  the  secretar>%  twenty-seven  attended. 
The  proceedings  were  duly  issued  and  proved  a  useful 
document. 

The  fifth  conference  was  held  at  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
January  18-20,  1898.  Thirty-eight  members  attended. 
The  otherwise  stimulating  and  practical  program  was 
somewhat  marred  by  an  extended  discussion  on  the 
right  of  th.e  field  workers  to  have  an  organized  associa- 
tion, meeting  at  a  time  convenient  to  itself,  but  not  to 
the  International  Executive  Committee,  controlling  a 
treasury  of  its  own,  paying  out  money  —  as  had  been 
done  —  for  part  of  the  traveling  expenses  of  its  own 
program  committee,  and  liable  to  act  in  opposition  to 
the  will  of  the  International  Executive  Committee  and 
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its  chairman.  The  defense  to  this  attack  was,  that  no 
person  was  admitted  to  membership  who  was  not  re- 
sponsible to  the  International  Convention  or  one  of  its 
auxiliaries;  that  no  money  was  raised  other  than  the 
voluntary  dues  of  the  members;  that  the  exjienditures 
made  were  lejiitimate;  and  that  the  strenj;thening  of 
the  organization  and  the  separateness  of  its  meetings, 
so  far  from  being  symptoms  of  disloyalty,  were  necessary 
in  order  to  give  the  association  strength  to  do  its  work. 

The  next  regular  meeting,  preceding  the  Ninth  Inter- 
national Convention  at  Atlanta,  in  1899,  nearly  proved 
a  failure  as  a  conference,  owing  to  delayed  excursion 
trains  and  the  almost  continuous  discussion  of  business 
matters.  Miss  Huber,  now  Mrs.  Fergusson,  withdrew 
as  secretary,  and  her  six  years  of  faithful  and  voluntary 
service  were  suitably  recognized.  Mr.  Day  was  re- 
elected president  and  E.  M.  Fergusson  was  elected  sec- 
retary; but  both  declined  to  serve  unless  the  relation 
of  the  Association  to  the  International  Executive  Com- 
mittee could  be  cleared  up  and  the  imputation  of  dis- 
loyalty effectually  removed.  A  conference  committee 
was  appointed,  which  canvassed  the  subject  with  care 
and  reported  an  amended  basis  of  organization,  with 
the  name  changed  to  "  The  Field  Workers'  Department 
of  the  International  Sunday-school  Convention,"  and 
the  sc<j]X;  and  limitations  of  its  activity  carefully  defined. 
These  changes  were  unanimously  and  heartily  approved 
on  both  sides,  and  the  International  Executive  Com- 
mittee gave  the  newly-christened  Department  their 
God-speed  in  its  labors  for  the  education  of  the  workers 
in  the  International  field. 

The  object  of  the  organization,  as  defined  at  this  time, 
is,  "  to  bring  together  its  members  for  mutual  helpful- 
ness, through  the  holdinR  of  meetings,  the  discussion 
and  advocacy  of  methods  of  field  work,  and  the  circula- 
tion of  literature  in  connection  therewith." 

Excellent  conferences,  of  high  educational  value,  and 
embodying  papers  and  discussions  of  permanent  worth. 
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were  held  at  Toledo,  in  January,  1900,  and  at  Baltimore, 
in  January,  1901.  Each  of  these  was  later  perpetuated 
in  a  published  report.  The  Baltimore  conference  was 
made  noteworthy  through  the  presentation  of  Dr. 
Haniill's  able  paper  on  the  history  of  the  International 
lesson  system. 

At  Denver,  in  1902,  a  far-reaching  change  in  the 
Department's  method  was  made.  Instead  of  one  annual 
conference,  it  was  voted  to  hold  several  in  each  inter- 
conventional  year,  so  as  to  reach  the  whole  field  and  not 
the  eastern  section  only.  Three  were  accordingly  held 
in  the  winter  of  1903,  at  Indianapolis,  Oklahoma  City, 
and  Atlanta,  Chairman  Hartshorn  and  Secretary  Law- 
rance  being  present  at  all.  An  attempt  was  also  made 
to  arrange  for  one  or  more  on  the  Pacific  slope,  but  all 
that  could  be  done  was  to  hold  a  series  of  conferences, 
led  by  W.  C.  Pearce  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barnes,  in  connection 
with  the  state  conventions.  The  direction  of  these  was 
properly  turned  over  to  the  International  office.  In 
January  and  February,  1904,  other  conferences  were 
held  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  Minneapolis;  and  at  Phila- 
delphia a  combined  conference  and  institute  was  held 
for  six  days.  The  triennial  conference  of  1905,  at  To- 
ronto, is  otherwise  reported  in  this  volume. 

Among  the  many  services  already  fierformed  by  this 
faithful  and  loyal  auxiliary  of  the  great  international 
organization  may  be  mentioned  the  formulation  of  a 
standard  of  field  organization  (see  Report  of  1897); 
the  managing  of  the  annual  club  subscription  to  the 
association  paj^ers,  whereby  members  may  keep  in 
monthly  touch  with  most  of  the  field;  the  frequent 
collections  and  exchanges  of  ass(K'iation  ])rinte(l  matter; 
the  steady  development  and  standardization  of  those 
methods  and  principles  which  constitute  the  art  and 
the  science  of  Sunday-school  field  organization;  and 
the  Christian  fellowship  and  uplift  that  has  made  the 
conferences  mean  so  much  to  the  discouraged  and 
isolated  worker. 
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The  Department  of  Education 

This  last  shoot  from  the  International  stock  seems  to 
many  to  be  of  very  special  promise.  Certainly,  no 
development  of  organized  work  in  recent  years  has  been 
greeted  with  such  satisfaction,  especially  among  college 
people  and  trained  men  and  women,  as  the  creation  by 
the  International  Executive  Committee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  without  definition  or  limitation,  but ' 
with  freedom  to  find  itself.  It  was  accepted  as  a  sign 
that  the  International  leadership  was  awakening  to  the 
strength  of  the  demand,  that  while  no  less  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  Evangelism,  proper  and  comparative 
em]:)hasis  should  be  placed  on  Education,  and  that  hence- 
forth the  man  whose  chief  interests  were  in  the  problems 
of  religious  education  was  to  be  welcome  at  the  Inter- 
national Board. 

When,  therefore,  the  Executive  Committee  at  its 
meeting  at  Winona  in  1903  created  the  Department  of 
Education  it  was  possible  to  call  into  service,  as  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  department,  not  only  chosen 
men  of  its  own  number,  but  in  addition  to  these,  repre- 
sentative Christian  men  from  higher  institutions  in  the 
East  and  West  and  South. 

The  new  department  put  itself  at  once  into  relations 
of  correspondence  with  the  educational  departments  of 
the  various  denominations  and  with  the  teacher-training 
departments  of  the  various  state  and  i)r()vincial  asso- 
ciations, to  make  it  understood  that  it  had  come  not  to 
rule  but  t(j  helj).  Each  forward  step  has  been  taken  so 
carefully  within  recognized  International  lines  as  to 
disarm  criticism  except  such  as  has  arisen  from  ignorance 
or  misunderstanding. 

Under  the  direction  and  by  order  of  the  Executive 
Committee  it  has  set  forth  a  uniform  nomenclature,  so 
that  henceforth  we  speak  understanding!  y.  and  intend 
the  same  thing,  as  we  name  the  four  (lei)artments  of  the 
school,  Primary.  Junior,  Intermediate  and  Senior. 
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Under  the  same  direction,  it  established  standards  for 
an  elementary  teacher-training  course  and  issued  an 
elementary  diploma,  thousands  of  which  have  already 
been  used  by  the  various  state  and  provincial  associa- 
tions. 

With  a  view  to  a  higher  grade  of  work,  on  the  educa- 
tional side,  acting  always  by  direction  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  it  has  established  standards  for  an  advanced 
teacher-training  course  and  has  issued  an  advance 
diploma  to  be  given  to  those  who  care  to  prosecute  work 
of  college  grade.  A  considerable  number  of  the  bodies 
which  make  up  the  International  constituency  are 
already  preparing  courses  that  shall  conform  to  this 
standard. 

The  committee  is  now  engaged  upon  the  additional 
task  that  has  been  committed  to  it  of  establishing 
standards  for  supplementary  work  for  the  school.  There 
are  already  promises  that  as  soon  as  these  graded  stand- 
ards can  be  arrived  at,  courses  and  books  meeting  their 
demands  will  be  issued  from  prominent  denominational 
publishing  houses,  and  the  new  century  will  be  signalized 
by  a  most  significant  forward  movement  on  the  educa- 
tional side  of  Sunday-school  work. 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  the  whole  range  of  the  oppor- 
tunity that  will  be  filled  by  this  department.  But  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  both  with  the  highest  educational  ideals  and 
with  the  International  ideals  as  well,  and  under  the 
immediate  control,  as  it  is,  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
its  development  will  be  along  lines  that  are  not  only  safe 
but  most  helpful. 
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The  Development  of  Summer  Schools 

Rtr.  E.  MORRIS  FEROUSSOn 

BTuE  summer  school  of  methods 
for  shaded  Sunday-school  teachers 
is  but  a  recent  product  of  organ- 
ized Sunday-school  work;  yet  its 
influence  has  been  great,  and  its 
future  is  beyond  easy  measuring. 
It  may  be  defined  as  a  Sunday- 
school  graded  institute  and  con- 
ference, lasting  about  a  week, 
and  held  at  an  attractive  place 
and  a  convenient  time,  usually  in 
the  summer. 
Unlike  a  convention,  the  sum- 
RiY.  E,  M.  Febcussoh  met  School  represents  no  organi- 
zation, bears  no  reports,  elects  no 
officers  and  transacts  no  business.  Unlike  a  Chautau- 
qua assembly,  its  work  is  condensed  into  a  few  days,  and 
a  full  day's  work  in  Sunday-school  instruction  is  offered 
for  each  day,  with  no  attempt  to  combine  instruction 
with  recreation  and  general  culture.  Unlike  many 
Sunday-school  institutes  and  lecture  courses,  it  seeks 
to  learn  from  the  students  as  welt  as  to  impart  to  them, 
develops  a  constituency  of  former  students,  offers  ad- 
vanced as  well  as  elementary  instruction,  and  is  a  club 
and  a  guild  of  workers,  no  less  than  a  school.  It  does 
not  disdain  such  incentives  as  certificates  and  recogni- 
tions; but  its  object  is  to  introduce  ideas,  test  and 
develop  methofls  and  materials,  mold  public  opinion 
and  produce  leaders  of  progress,  rather  than  to  multiply 
graduates.  Most  significant  distinction  of  all,  it  is  only 
for  graded  teachers,  and  such  as  are  willing  to  enroll 
according  to  a  standard  ]>lan  of  Sunday-school  gradation. 
The  first  steji  in  the  creation  of  an  institution  of  this 
sort  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  the  city  of  Newark, 
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N.  J.,  in  the  year  1880,  when  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Clark,  who 
for  ten  years  had  presented  the  weekly  Sunday-school 
lesson  to  the  Newark  Primary  Union,  was  called  with 
her  husband  to  Philadelphia,  leaving  none  to  fill  her 
place.  At  her  suggestion,  the  reluctant  members,  in  a 
spirit  of  real  self -sacrifice,  divided  the  service  among 
themselves,  forming  a  committee  of  teachers  who  pre- 
sented the  quarter's  lessons  in  turn.  Changes  and  sub- 
stitutions in  this  teaching  force  gave  opportimity  for 
the  younger  members  to  try  their  skill  and  win  promo- 
tion. In  this  effective  school  of  practice  were  trained 
for  platform  service  such  primary  workers  as  Mrs.  Alonzo 
Pettit,  her  sister,  Mrs.  Juliet  Dimock  Dudley,  Miss  Jose- 
phine L.  Baldwin  and  Mrs.  J.  Woodbridge  Barnes.  No 
one  leader's  personality  and  method  dominated  this 
company.  They  learned  to  work  together,  to  seek  the 
best  things  and  to  extend  help  to  other  primary  teachers 
wherever  they  could  be  found.  In  1891  they  first  held 
an  all-day  annual  institute,  which  became  and  still  is 
a  notable  primary  occasion. 

In  1894,  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  the  first  summer  school 
for  primary  teachers  was  held  for  ten  days,  July  24  to 
August  3.  Having  noted  the  helpfulness  of  the  Newark 
Union's  institute,  and  the  number  of  workers  there  able 
and  willing  to  join  in  enlarging  its  scope,  I  secured  from 
the  executive  committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Sunday- 
School  Association  the  right  to  hold  such  a  school  in 
their  name,  and  from  the  Newark  Union  an  advisory 
committee,  of  whom  Mrs.  Barnes  was  the  efficient  chair- 
man. Miss  Annie  S.  Harlow,  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Clark 
and  Miss  Juliet  E.  Dimock  (now  Mrs.  Dudley),  with 
the  committee,  were  the  leading  members  of  our  first 
faculty.  One  lecture  was  given  by  Mrs.  M.  G.  Kennedy. 
Sixty-seven  were  enrolled,  of  whom  about  forty  took 
the  work  throughout.  The  cost  was  one  hundred  and 
forty  dollars,  of  which  half  was  raised  by  fees  and  half 
by  subscription.  The  state  executive  committee  were 
so  impressed  by  the  success  and  the  promise  of  the  idea 
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that  they  voted  to  assume  all  the  expense  o[  the  next 
year's  work,  making  the  tuition  free. 

The  school  of  1895,  held  again  at  Asbury  Park,  en- 
rolled one  hundred  and  ninety  members,  and  the  success 
of  the  program  was  phenomenal.  The  session  lasted  six 
days.  In  1896  three  schools  were  held  on  consecutive 
weeks,  with  a  net  total  enrollment  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-six.  In  1897,  and  each  year  since,  the  school  has 
met  each  July  for  one  week,  pupils  being  charged  a  fee 
for  attendance.  The  enrollment  has  averaged  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

The  first  attempt  to  hold  a  summer  school  of  this  type 
elsewhere  than  in  New  Jersey  seems  to  have  been  made 
in  Chicago,  where,  for  several  years,  beginning  in  1897, 
a  large  and  very  successful  school  was  held,  the  Illinois 
Sunday-School  Association  assuming  the  expenses  and 
making  the  tuition  free.  Other  schools,  more  or  less 
nearly  approximating  the  type,  were  held  that  summer 
in  Maine  and  Quebec,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  George  H. 
Archibald,  and  in  Alabama,  under  the  lead  of  Miss 
Minnie  Allen.  In  1898  the  schools  were  repeated  for 
Illinois,  Maine  and  Quebec,  a  new  school  was  held  by 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Crafts  at  Chautauqua.  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Barnes  held  a  week  of  work  at  Pittsburg,  which  bore 
fruit  the  next  year  in  Pennsylvania's  first  summer  school. 
Eagles  Merc,  1899.  Kentucky,  also,  in  1899,  fell  into 
line,  with  a  school  at  I.«xington.  In  recent  years,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  have  main- 
tained schools  of  the  original  type,  and  others  have  been 
tried,  notably  in  West  Virginia,  where  the  state  uni- 
versity, in  1904,  opened  its  doors  to  the  work.  The 
states  of  the  Fourth  International  District  now  unite  in 
a  strong  summer  school  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind. 

At  the  outset,  this  work  was  strictly  for  the  primary 
teachers,  and  was  called  a  "  school  of  primary  methods." 
The  primary  teachers  in  1894  were  frequently  in  charge 
of  all  the  younger  children,  from  three  to  eleven.  In 
1898,  however,  the  Asbury  Park  school  gave  a  separate 
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course  for  junior  teachers  and  superintendents  of  "  inter- 
mediate departments  "  (children  nine  to  twelve),  as 
they  were  then  called;  and  this  course  did  much  to 
draw  together  the  junior  workers  as  a  distinct  grade 
from  the  primary.  The  existence  of  these  and  also  of 
the  kindergarten  grade  workers  had  been  recognized  by 
separate  conferences  on  the  program  of  1897 1  t)ut  while 
more  and  more  work  for  the  beginners'  or  kindergarten 
grade  was  given  each  year,  a  sei)arate  section  for  begin- 
ners' teachers  was  not  organized  until  1902.  The  con- 
stituency of  graded  beginners'  teachers  is  still  small, 
though  rapidly  increasing.  In  1903  a  section  was  first 
organized  for  the  intermediate  and  senior  teachers;  and 
to  this  extent  only  has  the  Asbury  Park  school  included 
ungraded  teachers  in  its  plans  of  instruction.  There 
are  now,  1905,  so  far  as  is  known,  very  few  Sunday- 
school  teachers  who  are  permanently  attached  to  the 
intermediate  or  early  adolescent  grade;  and  it  was  in 
the  hope  of  increasing  the  number  that  the  section  was 
opened. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  Why  is  the  graded,  i.  e.,  per- 
manently fixed,  status  of  pupils  at  such-  a  school  as  this 
so  significant  a  feature?  The  answer  is:  First,  because 
as  a  rule  it  is  the  graded  teachers  who  care  enough  about 
the  methods  and  materials  of  their  task  to  be  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifices  needed  to  come.  Secondly,  when  a 
teacher  is  graded  she  belongs  to  the  school  permanently 
and  to  the  class  but  temporarily,  and  it  will  pay  the 
Sunday-school  to  invest  money  in  improving  her  efTi. 
ciency.  Hence  many  such  teachers  are  sent  every  year 
to  Asbury  Park  at  their  school's  expense,  and  the  results 
justify  the  outlay.  Thirdly,  where  the  i)U]m1s  all  repre- 
sent one  grade,  it  is  possible  to  make  the  whole  program 
center  around  the  needs  of  the  ])upils  of  that  grade 
instead  of  dealing  mainly  with  scripture  truth  and 
general  ])rinciples  of  teaching,  as  must  be  done  where 
the  teachers  come  together  without  regard  to  grade. 
The  work  thus  becomes  so  definite  and  practical  that 
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every  pupil  this  year  tries  to  attend  next  year  also,  and 
to  bring  some  one  else.  Fourthly,  the  school  cannot  be 
successfully  maintained  from  year  to  vear  and  its  in- 
fluence  extended  without  a  constituency  of  permanent 
friends,  old  pupils,  leading  workers;  and  unless  these 
are  graded  teachers,  the  constituency  changes  too 
rapidly  to  build  on.  The  history'  of  New  Jersey's  school 
has  been  referred  to  at  length,  not  for  anything  esf)ecially 
noteworthy  therein,  but  because  it  illustrates  this  signifi- 
cance of  the  graded  status  of  the  teacher-pupil  as  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  the  summer  school  of  Sun- 
day-school methods. 

The  possibility  of  adapting  the  principle  of  the  summer 
school  to  work  upon  an  international  scale  was  tested 
at  Denver  in  1902,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Barnes 
and  other  workers  in  the  International  Primar>'  Depart- 
ment. The  success  of  the  "  Western  School  of  Methods  ** 
held  for  three  days  preceding  the  Tenth  International 
Convention  at  Denver  is  part  of  the  history  of  that  great 
gathering.  Much  the  same,  though  under  a  different 
name,  was  the  elementar\'  workers*  division  of  the  Inter- 
national  Institute  at  Toronto,  reported  in  this  volume. 

Reports  of  summer  schools  have  been  gathered  for 
some  years  by  the  International  Primar>'  Department; 
and  in  December,  1904,  a  standard  of  recognition  was 
adopted  by  the  International  Executive  Committee's 
sub-committee  on  education. 
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THE  CONFERENCES 

Pastors*  Conference 

Rev.  DEW1TT  H.  BEKHAM,  Pmldins 
RcT.  A.  F.  SCHAUFFLBR,  D.D.,  Ucdu 

Topic:     The  Pastors'  relation  to  the  school. 

Question:  Sometimes  the  superintendent  will  not 
work  as  the  pastor  wants  him  to.     What  then? 

Uk.  Schaufpler:  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  superin- 
tendent can  be  won  by  the  pastor,  by  judicious  work. 

Question;  Is  it  well  for  the  pastor  to  be  superinten- 
dent of  the  school? 

Dr.  Schauffler:  lather  than  have  his  Sunday- 
school  badly  managed,  the  minister  ought  to  superin- 
tend his  own  school.  Better  than  that  is  training  some 
one  to  take  the  school  as  soon  as  he  is  able. 

Rev.  a.  R.  Dilts,  of  Massachusetts:  Suppose  a 
Sunday-school  has  a  superintendent  who  is  a  very  good 
man  but  an  inefficient  superintendent.  Suppose  there 
is  not  in  the  Sunday-school  a  really  efficient  man  for 
superintendent.  The  jjeople  might  think,  if  the  pastor 
became  superintendent,  that  he  was  taking  everything 
into  his  own  hands. 

Dk.  Schaufflrr:  First.  I  should  try  to  make  that 
inefiicient  but  good  man  efficient;  and  that  means 
patient  work.  That  is  not  done  in  a  night.  But  if  I 
could  not  I  would  take  chan^  of  the  school  myself  and 
make  him  assistant  superintendent. 

Rev.  James  Atki.vs.  of  Tennessee:  Does  not  this 
involve  the  pastor's  having  in  mind  all  the  time  the 
training  of  a  force? 

Dr.  ScirAUFFLER:  Now  you  have  struck  bedrock. 
Isn't  it  worth  the  pastor's  while  to  be  watchful  all  the 
timi;  in  training  his  workers  to  be  ready  to  tlo  work? 

Mr,  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania:  There  is  a  difficulty  that 
some   pastors  find  in  being  fresh    for  their   morning's 
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services.  There  are  a  good  many  pastors  who,  for  lack 
of  efficient  workers,  superintend  and  also  teach  in  their 
Sunday-schools.  Now  the  question  arises  as  to  the  proper 
hour  for  the  Sunday-school,  so  that  the  pastor  may  go 
from  his  Sunday-school  and  be  fresh  after  having  spent 
an  hour  in  superintending  the  school  and  teaching  the 
Bible  class,  perhaps,  and  looking  after  teachers  for  other 
classes.? 

A  Minister  from  Ohio :  We  have  made  an  experiment 
in  bringing  together  the  Sunday-school  services  and  the 
service  of  worship,  having  the  service  for  worship  first  and 
all  the  children  present  at  that  with  a  portion  for  them, 
and  then  the  entire  congregation  unite  in  the  study  of 
the  word  for  forty-five  or  fifty  minutes.  The  result 
was  that  we  increased  the  attendance  of  our  Sunday- 
school  forty-five  per  cent,  and  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren at  the  morning  service. 

A  Delegate:  How  long  have  you  tried  this? 
Answer:     It  is  now  in  its  fifth  year. 

Question:  What  do  you  do  on  communion  Sun- 
day.? Answer:  We  allow  an  interval  of  ten  minutes 
between  the  first  and  second  services.  But  on  com- 
miuiion  and  other  special  occasions  we  run  a  little  over. 
But  we  aim  to  begin  the  Sunday-school  exactly  on  time, 
no  matter  how  long  the  pastor's  services  may  be. 

A  Delegate  :  I  knew  an  exi)eriment  where  the  Simday- 
school  was  taken  out  of  the  forenoon  and  the  chtirch 
services  begun  a  little  earlier.  And  it  largely  increased 
the  attendance  of  children  and  young  people  in  the  church, 
but  the  Sunday-school  was  in  the  afternoon  and  took  the 
place  of  the  night  service.  In  that  case  the  pastor  could 
very  well  be  sui)erintendent. 

Dr.  Schauffler:  The  ideal  is.  for  the  average 
town,  preaching  in  the  morning,  Sunday-school  in  the 
afternoon,  preaching  in  the  evening. 

A  Delegate  from  Iowa:  How  can  we  an^use  a 
greater  interest  of  the  ministers  in  the  Sunday-school 
work? 
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Dr.  Schauffler:  The  answer  to  your  question  must 
be  given  in  the  theological  seminary,  —  that  is  where 
the  beginning  of  it  lies,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  that, 
though  slowly,  yet  really,  the  theological  seminaries  are 
facing  this  problem.  Twenty-two  years  ago  a  conven- 
tion was  held  in  this  city,  and  I  introduced  a  resolution 
asking  the  theological  seminaries  to  provide  some  in- 
struction along  Sunday-school  lines  for  their  scholars,  j 
The  resolution  was  not  even  brought  up.  Last  year  I 
was  here  and  gave  a  series  of  lectures  to  six  divinity 
schools  in  Toronto  on  the  matter  of  Sunday-school 
work.     So  "  the  world  do  move  "! 

A  Delegate:  All  over  Iowa  there  are  not  to  exceed 
three  ministers  in  a  county  convention.  There  was 
not  one  in  the  state  convention.  The  ministers  in 
the  town  where  the  convention  is  held  do  not  come 
into  the  Sunday-school  convention.  Arouse  the  minis- 
ters to  the  importance  of  the  Sunday-school  department, 
where  ninety-three  per  cent  of  our  church  members 
come   from. 

A  Minister  from  Pennsylvania:  I  am  the  pastor  of  a 
congregation  and  the  chairman  of  the  county.  We  ask 
our  corresponding  secretary  to  direct  a  note  to  each 
pastor  asking  him  to  name  a  subject  and  state  whether 
he  will  take  part  in  our  institutes  throughout  the 
county,  — that  is,  give  us  a  talk  on  some  topic;  and  we 
have  found  that  nearly  every  pastor  will  gladly  take 
hold  of  the  work. 

Dr.  Schauffler:  How,  where  and  by  whom  the 
Sunday-school   worker   is  to  be    trained. 

Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  of  Michigan:  No  pastor  can  get  into 
thorough  touch  with  the  Sunday-school  as  an  organi- 
zation, and  know  what  is  the  best  training,  until  he  is 
actually  brought  into  the  viewpoint  of  the  child  life. 
His  whole  training  has  been  away  from  that.  Now  I 
have  been  through  it,  theological,  pedagogical  and 
psychological,  for  years,  and  know  of  what  I  speak.  It 
is  worth  while  to  get  even  one  dozen  books  in  your  own 
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library  that  will  represent  that  side  of  the  Sunday-school. 
It  will  do  more  for  your  training:  of  the  teachers  in  yotir 
individual  Sunday-schools  than  almost   anything  else. 

Rev.  L.  H.  Wagner,  of  Ontario:  The  pastor's  nor- 
mal class,  selected  out  of  the  Bible  class,  in  a  separate 
room  during  the  school  hour,  —  that  is  the  plan  we 
have  adopted  in  our  school.  And  we  are  doing  good 
work.     The  teachers  are  trained  normal  students. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hayner,  of  Pennsylvania:  Four  years  ago 
we  organized  a  normal  class  in  our  Bible  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  Since  then  we  have  graduated 
seventy-nine.  We  have  now  a  list  of  fifty  graduate 
teachers  on  the  roll,  waiting  for  classes. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Day,  of  Ijds  Angeles:  I  think  that  with 
me  the  fear  was  of  undertaking  another  hour  a  week 
which  should  be  a  peq^etual  obligation.  I  have  learned 
that  it  was  quite  possible  to  undertake  a  normal  course 
and  say:  "  We  will  have  this  course  for  a  definite, 
limited  period  and  then  stop."  My  own  i)ersonal  work 
has  been,  first,  a  normal  course  with  my  teachers  and 
then,  after  that,  a  series  of  short  classes,  with  certain 
special  groups,  who  afterwards  can  be  used  as  workers. 
Very  limited  in  time,  even  so  short  as  ten  weeks,  we  say: 
"  How  many  of  you  will  come  together  for  this  short 
course?  "     The  results  have  been  very  helpful. 

Dr.  Schauffler:  The  larger  part  of  the  states 
have  regular  normal  courses  that  they  recommend. 
If  you  do  not  know  whether  your  state  has  one,  you 
ought  to  know.     Adopt  any  of  those  or  some  other  one. 

Kkv.  W.  I.  Siiattuck,  of  Massachusetts:  1  have  a 
point  to  raise  as  to  the  f)ublic  sentiment  that  nearly  every 
j)astor  faces  when  he  steps  out  of  the  routine  j^ath.  The 
public  whom  we  serve  exjx^ct  about  so  many  stated 
services,  and  they  exi>ect  us  to  give  quite  largely  of 
our  time  to  do  these  things;  and  to  do  them  well 
requires  about  all  our  time.  If  we  are  going  to  be 
Sunday-school  exjKTts  it  is  necessary  that  we  be  let  up  a 
little  in  other  respects. 
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A  Minister  from  Nebraska:  For  fourteen  years  we 
had  a  normal  teachers'  class  every  week.  Then,  for 
substitute  teachers,  have  a  good  teacher  teach  the  lesson 
one  week  in  advance  to  those  whom  we  woiild  draft'as 
Siuiday-school  teachers. 

A  Minister:  We  hold  a  teachers'  meeting  just  before 
the  prayer-meeting  and  I  teach  the  class  myself. 

Dr.  Schauffler:  If  I  had  twelve  teachers  and 
could  get  six  of  them  to  come  to  a  meeting  like  that  it 
would  be  well  worth  my  time  to  teach  that  class. 

A  Delegate:  I  do  not  think  that  ministers  in  these 
days  live  a  more  strenuous  life  than  the  business  men. 
I  hold  a  teachers'  class  on  Monday  evening.  We  take 
up  the  following  Sunday's  lesson  on  Monday  evening. 
It  keeps  me  busy  on  Monday  getting  ready  for  that 
evening.  I  dispel  the  blues  by  studying  the  lesson  for 
the  evening.  We  have  the  majority  of  the  teachers 
and  a  number  of  the  senior  pupils,  so  that,  when  the 
following  Sunday  comes,  if  there  is  a  teacher  absent, 
there  is  one  ready  to  teach.  I  teach  the  class  lai^ly 
as  I  would  teach  in  the  Sunday-school. 

A  Delrgate  from  California;  The  other  day  my 
pastor  said:  '"  I  have  my  library  well  supplied  with 
books,  but  I  get  more  from  this  teachers'  meeting  for 
my  help  in  preaching  than  1  get  out  of  my  library." 
My  pastor  is  R.  R.  Meredith. 

Dr.  Schauffler:  When  I  was  a  pastor,  ofttimes 
I  saw  a  very  difficiilt  lesson  coming  on.  I  would 
preach  around  that  lesson  for  one  or  two  weeks,  before 
the  time,  so  that  when  the  lesson  came  my  teachers 
were  rather  familiar  with  the  environment  of  the  lesson. 
The  sermons  and  the  teachers'  meetings  reinforced 
each  other. 

A  Dkleg.\te;  While  the  ideal  is  that  the  pastor 
should  teach  the  normal  or  teacher- training  class,  there 
are  pastors  who  feel  that  they  can  ]jreach  but  not  teach, 
and  some  justly.  But  they  may  do  something.  Now, 
in  many  places  we  are  having  our  large  teacher- training 
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classes  meeting  from  many  churches.  Last  year,  in 
Chicago,  we  had,  I  think,  seven  union  teacher-training 
classes  and  eleven  himdred  teachers  enrolled  taking 
those  courses. 

Our  greatest  help  outside  the  conduct  of  those  classes 
by  their  teachers  came  from  the  pastors.  Where  the 
pastor  cannot  teach  a  class  himself,  he  may  do  a  yet 
larger  work,  by  determining  first  that  he  will  have,  if 
possible,  a  class  in  his  own  school,  and  will  find  a  man 
or  woman  to  teach  it,  and  then,  if  he  cannot  do  that, 
that  his  teacher  shall  go,  under  his  supervision,  to  some 
training  class.  If  you  cannot  do  it,  fmd  some  one  who 
can.  And  if  you  cannot  find  one  in  yoiu*  own  school, 
send  your  people  to  some  one  who  can  and  will   do  it. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Osgood,  of  Massachusetts:  I  desire  to  add 
a  third  suggestion.  First,  the  importance  of  teaching  a 
training  class  on  the  part  of  the  pastor.  Second,  the  im- 
portance of  wise  distribution  of  literature  into  the  hands 
of  the  teachers  by  the  pastor.  The  third,  a  correspon- 
dence between  the  pastor  and  his  teachers  that  shall 
be  regular,  and  shall  suggest  on  the  pastor's  side  the 
material  that  has  come  to  his  attention,  and  that  shall 
bring  the  teachers  constantly  in  touch  with  the  pastor's 
study. 

Mr.  Harvey,  of  Nova  Scotia:  Suppose  you  have  a 
good -sized  school  and  not  sufficient  Christians  to  put 
in  the  school  as  teachers  —  will  you  appoint  others  who 
are  not  Christians? 

Dr.  Schauffler:  I  would  say,  if  you  cannot  get 
enough  Christians  to  teach  your  classes  you  would  take 
non-Christians.  Then  I  would  pray,  with  others,  for 
them.  In  my  school,  always  in  such  cases,  they  join  the 
church  within  one  year.     But  then,  wo  pray  over  them. 

Dr.  Schauffler:  We  have  had  here  talk  which 
shows  that  there  are  many  ways  of  reaching  one  conclu- 
sion. The  conclusion  is,  "  Better  results."  All  the 
methods  include  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  leader. 
Know!     Do!     Both  these  mean  work. 
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Finally,  notice  this,  that  the  church  of  the  future, 
as  wo  all  know,  springs  out  of  the  childhood  of  the  pres- 
ent. And  we  ministers  are  so  apt  to  foi^t  that  and  to 
talk  to  adults,  and  not  talk  and  train  for  the  service  of 
the  children.  I  want  to  prove  to  you,  if  I  can,  how  out 
of  the  scholars  in  their  teens  to-day  are  to  come  the 
teachers,  preachers,  elders  and  deacons  of  the  future. 
And  I  am  therefore  going  to  ask  all  present  who  were 
converted  at  or  before  sixteen  years  of  age  to  rise.  [Most 
of  those  present  rose.]  You  see  where  the  majority 
of  the  workers  come  from.  We  are  sixteen-year-olders 
bom  into  the  life  of  God  and  work.  T  he  future  minis- 
ters and  teachers  are  now  in  their  teens;  and  our  busi- 
ness is  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  God's  truth 
and  train  them  for  his  service.  And  that  is  the  only 
business,  I  repeat,  that  the  minister  has. 


Superintendents'  Conference 


Address:    "The   Adult    Department:    Its     Place,    Purpose, 
Problems  and  Possibilities" 

p.  H.  BmsTOw,  Superinwndenl  Calvary  Bsptist  SundBy-sihool.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

The  two  purposes  of  the  adult  department  are  to 
(jet  the  church  into  the  school  and  the  school  into  the 
church.  There  is  the  problem  of  the  pastor,  the  adult 
memtwrship,  the  teacher,  the  class,  the  exercise  and 
the  social  problem. 

The  first  ])roblem  is  to  interest  the  pastor.  If  you 
cannot  do  it  any  other  way,  hold  a  prayer- meeting  for 
him.  Do  anything  that  will  bring  him  into  the  spirit 
which  ought  to  be  in  your  Sunday-school. 

The  next  problem  is  of  the  adult  membership  of 
the  church.  You  cannot  solve  it  except  by  personal 
work, —  going  after  a  man,  and  pleading  with  him  to 
use  his  interest  in  the  great  work  which  leads  into  the 
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church,  to  go  into  it  as  an  officer  or  teacher  or  anything 
he  is  fit  for. 

Next  is  the  teacher  problem.  So  many  people  are 
willing  to  teach  who  cannot  teach;  so  many  are  not 
willing  to  teach  who  can  teach.  We  need  willingness 
and  ability  together.  Convince  the  good  men  and 
women  that  they  owe  a  duty  to  the  church  and  school 
as  teachers,  and  make  them  teach. 

The  class  problem.  Once  in  a  while,  with  middle- 
aged  men  and  women,  it  is  well  enough  to  have  a  class 
for  both.  Ordinarily,  have  men's  classes  and  women's 
classes.  Organize  your  classes.  I  would  have  large 
classes  in  the  adult  department. 

Exercises?  You  cannot  have  the  same  kind  of  exer- 
cises for  all  classes.  Have  exercises  that  will  appeal  to 
men  and  women  as  well  as  to  children.  Make  them 
dignified  and  uplifting.  But  close  your  day,  or  have 
the  best  one  in  the  neighborhood  to  do  it,  by  having  him 
face  y(;ur  adult  department  and  talk  on  the  lesson. 
Don't  let  anybody  come  in  and  divert  the  thoughts  of 
the  classes  by  talking  about  everything  in  the  world 
but  the  lesson. 

The  last  (question  is  the  social  problem  with  them.  Men 
and  women  like  to  be  social  and  have  j)eople  social.  I 
sup]X)se  there  are  twenty  classes  in  my  school  v/hich  quar- 
terly or  at  other  interv^als  have  social  meetings  and 
invite  |x?ople  in,  and  many  ]x?ople  come  to  these  meetings 
who  stay  in  the  school.  This  brings  members  into  the 
classes. 

Address:  "The  Program" 

William  Johnson*,   Siiporintendcnt   Brid^'es  Strtt-t   M.   E.   Sunday-school. 

Belleville.  Ontario. 

There  are  a  thousand  other  things  the  su{)erintendent 
may  ask  other  j)eople  to  do  but  the  cheerful  singing. 
The  Wc^rd  is  read  bv  the  man  or  the  woman  who  is  the 
best  reader  in  the  school ;  there  is  a  place  for  the  pastor 
which  is  whenever  and  however  he  likes, — as  a  rule 
the  superintendent  and  pastor  have  an  agreement  as  to 
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it.  The  missionary,  the  man  on  the  firing  line,  is  the 
one  to  whom  that  school  bows  more  than  to  lieutenant- 
governor  or  president  or  king.  There  is  a  place  for  the 
local  church  —  "  our  church  "  and  "  our  school."  Our 
denomination  next  —  why  we  belong  to  it  and  why  it  is 
the  verj'  best  of  all  the  denominations.  A  place  for  other 
denominations,  so  that  mention  is  oft«n  made  in  the 
program  as  to  what  other  denominations  are  doing. 

And  so  through  that  program  that  school  is  constantly 
in  touch  with  all  the  forward  movements  of  the  church. 
Everything  we  see  that  is  good  about  the  president  and 
the  king  finds  a  place  on  the  program.  There  is  con- 
stant reference  on  it  to  the  public-school  teachers  and 
the  colleges,  and  the  teachers  there.  By  name  the  sick 
are  brought  into  the  program,  and  thanksgiving  is  given 
for  those  who  are  getting  well.  The  deaths  of  scholars 
and  teachers  are  always  noticed  in  the  program,  and 
songs  of  triumph,  rot  sadness,  are  sung  because  they 
are  gone  to  the  better  world.  Words  of  commendation, 
anything  that  has  api)cared  in  the  local  press  with 
regard  to  any  one  of  our  school,  is  read  to  the  school; 
anything  that  the  superintendent  has  heard  of  com- 
mendation is  repeated  from  the  platform  —  preparing  the 
program  is  entirely  his  matter.  It  takes  two  years  to 
prepare  a  ]>rogram.  From  the  time  the  International 
Lesson  Committee  issue  their  lessons  until  the  time  on 
which  the  lesson  comes  the  superintendent  is  looking 
at  it  and  prcjiaring. 

There  should  be  put  into  the  ])rogram,  first,  a  great 
deal  of  joy  and  gladness.  Everybody  coming  into  that 
school  must  feel  that  the  glaildcst  place  in  the  town  at 
that  time  is  the  Sunday-school.  Prayer  is  another 
of  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  program. 

And  there  is  a  place  for  a  smile  or  a  laugh,  because 
that  school  knows  it  is  just  as  jiious  to  laugh  as  to  cry. 
Now  when  the  school  gets  that  kind  of  a  program  from 
Sunday  to  Stmday  there  is  not  much  room  for  the  ques- 
tion, what  not  to  put  on  the  program. 
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Address :  "  BuUding  Up  a  City  School " 

E.  C.  Knapp.  Superintendent  of  the  Fourth  Conj^regational  Sunday.schcx>l, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  (N.  Y.)  Sunday-school. 

The  subject  assigned  me  is  **  Building  Up  a  City 
School:    Conditions,   Methods,   Results." 

I.  Conditions 

A  down-town  city  church;  in  a  New  England  city; 
an  old  church  organization ;  an  old  church  building  and 
not  adapted  to  Sunday-school  work;  with  poor  equip- 
ment; an  ordinary  school,  not  noteworthy  in  any  line; 
with  an  average  attendance  of  about  three  himdred; 
a  Cradle  Roll  of  twenty-four;  a  Home  Department  of 
sixty-five,  and  an  entire  enrollment,  including  Cradle 
Roll  and  Home  Department,  of  less  than  six  htmdred. 
There  were  fifty  officers  and  teachers;  a  great  cry  for 
more  teachers;  no  teachers'  meeting;  no  Sunday- 
school  spirit,  such  as  should  characterize  a  school  of  this 
type ;  the  off"erings  were  small ;  less  than  fifty  boys  and 
girls  attended  the  morning  church  service;  there  was 
little  lesson  preparation  in  the  home;  many  boys  and 
girls  did  not  bring  Bibles  to  school;  very  few  pupils  or 
parents  read  the  daily  readings;  the  absentee  problem 
was  quite  i)rominent;  in  general,  the  school  was  like 
many  another  school.  It  was  just  "  holding  its  own." 
The  pastor  was  a  good  all-round  Sunday-school  man, 
who  believed  thoroughly  in  the  Sunday-school  and 
stood  back  of  it. 

II.  Methods 

The  Teachers*  Meeting.  We  called  it  our  Workers* 
Meeting,  and  we  considered  it  our  Power  House.  We 
came  together  for  one  hour  every  Tuesday  evening,  not 
so  much  for  lesson  study  as  for  conference.  It  was  a 
privilege,  not  a  duty.  We  strengthened  the  opening 
service  in  the  school.  The  oj^jning  service  should  be 
the  key  to  the  Sunday-school  session,  and  the  superin- 
tendent  should  be  the  key  to  the  opening  service.     We 
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aimed  to  have  this  service  full  of  life,  |;ood  cheer  and 
worship.  We  used  a  printed  order  of  worship  on  card- 
board, which  saves  much  delay,  puts  new  vigor  into  the 
school,  helps  the  singing  and  responsive  reading,  and 
makes  the  service  dignified  and  worshipful. 

Wc  had  a  Rally  Day  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every 
month,  with  an  opening  service  a  little  longer  than 
usual,  and  reference  to  the  school  record  during  the 
previous  month.  Suggestions  were  given  concerning 
the  work  for  the  coming  month.  The  offering  was  for 
some  special  missionary  purpose.  The  Junior  and  In- 
termediate Departments  adopted  the  marking  system 
used  in  the  Marion  Lawrance  School  in  Toledo,  which  is 
as  follows:  Sunday-school  attendance,  60;  church  at- 
tendance. 10:  lesson  study,  10;  Bible  brought,  10; 
offering,  10.  Total,  100.  The  Juniors  and  Interme- 
diates were  asked  to  hand  in  written  work  every  Sunday. 
On  our  church  calendar,  each  Sunday,  were  questions  on 
next  Sunday's  lesson. 

We  set  our  young  people  to  work.  When  they  did  it, 
we  encouraged  them.  As  fast  as  they  became  efficient 
we  promoted  them.  We  paid  especial  attention  to  the 
boys  and  girls.  It  is  better  to  overlook  the  men  and 
women  who  are  already  in  the  church  than  the  boys 
and  girls  who  are  passing  through  the  period  of  impres- 
sion and  expression.  We  selected  ten  or  twelve  boys  as 
pages.  They  come  to  the  church  early  Sunday  morning 
and  get  the  forty  class  boxes  in  readiness  for  the  Junior, 
Intermediate  and  Young  People's  classes.  Some  of  the 
young  men  were  appointed  as  ushers  and  doormen. 
They  were  a  great  help  in  securing  quietness,  preserving 
order  and  assisting  in  matters  of  detail.  Clubs,  social 
and  literarj',  were  organized  for  boys  and  girls. 

Several  new  officers  wore  appointed  for  the  depart- 
ments and  for  the  school,  and  the  teaching  force  was 
increased.  Some  classes  were  divided  and  new  classes 
were  formed.  We  found  that  better  work  was  done 
with  five  in  a  class  instead  of  ten.     We  asked  every 
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teacher  to  look  after  every  absentee  every  week,  either 
personally  or  by  mail. 

We  urged  a  higher  rating  for  the  Sunday-school,  and 
we  tried  to  have  ever>'  teacher  and  officer  get  a  larger 
vision  of  it.  The  Sunday-school  is  not  a  children's 
affair.  It  is  the  Bible  studying  and  teaching  service 
of  the  church.  It  is  the  future  church.  If  fotir  fifths  of 
the  Protestant  Church  come  from  the  Simday-school ,  the 
future  church  depends  almost  entirely  upon  it.  Moreover, 
four  fifths  of  all  conversions  take  place  luider  twenty 
years  of  age.  A  junior  choir  of  fifty  boys  and  girls,  from 
eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  was  organized,  also  a  yoiuig 
ladies'  chorus  of  fifty  voices.  The  Home  Department 
was  heartily  supported  by  the  Sunday-school  manage- 
ment. 

The  Cradle  Roll  was  enthusiastically  supported.  A 
Cradle  Roll  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  having  a  living 
link  between  the  school  and  the  home.  An  Enrollment 
Secretary  was  appointed,  who  had  the  privilege  and 
authority  of  putting  new  pu])ils  into  classes  where  they 
belonged,  regardless  of  their  likes  and  dislikes.  A 
Teacher  Supply  Secretar>'  was  apix)inted,  who  kept  an 
oversight  on  all  teachers,  both  regular  and  substitute. 

III.   Restlts 

The  Cradle  Roll  has  increased  from  24  to  68.  The 
Home  Dei)artment  has  increased  from  65  to  255.  The 
average  attendance  has  increased  from  300  to  450. 
The  enrollment,  which  was  less  than  600,  is  now  nearly 
1,000.  Instead  of  50  teachers  and  officers,  we  now  have 
105.  Instead  of  50  boys  and  girls  in  the  church  service 
Sunday  morning  there  are  now  150. 

The  Junior  Choir  and  Young  Ladies'  Chorus  sing  every 
Sunday,  in  both  church  and  school.  This  summer,  while 
the  regular  church  choir  is  away,  the  Junior  Choir  will 
sing  at  the  morning  church  service,  and  the  Young 
Ladies'  Chorus  at  the  evening  service.  The  weekly 
teachers'  meeting  has  an  average  attendance  of  30  to  35. 
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The  offerings  in  the  school  during  the  past  eight  months 
have  been  S441.86.  as  compared  with  $163.91  for  the 
same  period  last  year.  A  large  number  o£  the  boys  and 
girls  hand  in  written  work  every  Sunday,  the  greater 
part  of  it  being  of  as  high  a  grade  as  the  work  in  the 
public  school. 

Not  only  do  many  of  the  boys  and  girls,  but  also  many 
of  the  parents,  read  the  daily  readings  in  their  home. 
Some  of  the  adults  in  the  church  who  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  Sunday-school  became  regular 
attendants.  All  of  the  departments  have  increased  and 
there  is  a  departmental  spirit  which  is  stimulating.  The 
Sunday-school  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  whole  school  is 
strong.  They  take  pleasure  in  standing  back  of  any 
policy  which  is  suggested.  The  singing  and  the  general 
responsiveness  improved  in  a  wonderful  manner. 

A  new  life  has  been  put  into  the  entire  church.  Strong 
leaders  have  been  developed,  who  seem  capable  of  stand- 
ing upon  their  own  feet.  The  work  seems  to  go  on  when 
I  am  away  the  same  as  when  I  am  there.  I  have  been 
present  only  five  Sundays  during  the  last  four  months, 
owing  to  my  connection  with  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
School  in  New  York  City,  and  yet  the  school  has  been 
growing  steadily.  The  marking  system  has  brought 
about  gratifying  results.  In  six  months  the  number 
standing  100  each  for  the  entire  month  increased  as 
follows:    13.  34,  48,  63.  94,  106. 

The  boys  and  girls  have  been  coming  into  the  church. 
During  the  past  eight  months  thirty-nine  persons  joined 
the  church  on  confession;  twenty -nine  of  them  were  from 
the  Sunday-school .  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Fourth  Church  is  an  evangelistic  church,  and  that 
during  that  time  special  evangelistic  services  were  held 
to  reach  adults.  One  of  the  best  proofs  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  our  workers  is  the  fact  that  the  Fourth 
Church  school  has  nine  representatives  here  at  the 
Toronto  Convention. 
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Name  the  best  books  for  teachers?. 

Mr.  Lawrance:  You  are  to  da  that.  Let  us  name 
them:  "  Teachers  and  Teaching ";  Prof.  Hamill's 
book  "The  Sunday-school  Teacher";  Hamill's  "Lec- 
tures on  the  Sunday  School  ";  Du  Bois'  "  Point  of  Con- 
tact"; "  Seven  I^ws  of  Teaching  " ;  "  Proceedings  of  the 
International  Convention " ;  Brumbaugh's  new  book 
on  teaching;  "  Blackboard  Class  " ;  "  Organized  Sunday- 
school  Work,"  by  Axtell;  "Ideals  and  Principles  of 
Sunday-school  Teaching";  "  Sunday-school  Success"; 
"  HowtomakeaSunday-schoolGo,"  byBrewer;  "Front 
Line  of  the  Sunday-school." 

How  should  the  lesson  be  reviewed  ? 

Mr.  Lawrance:  You  cannot  review  a  Sunday-school 
as  you  review  a  day  school.  A  review  in  a  Sunday- 
school  is  not  to  bring  out  all  the  thought  of  the  lesson 
for  the  day,  but  the  one  thing  that  you  want  to  make 
stick  in  the  minds  of  yoiu-  scholars.  It  is  better  to  teach 
one  truth  in  twenty  ways  than  twenty  truths. 

How  can  a  supply  of  teachers  be  secured? 

Mr.  Gale  (Superintendent  of  the  largest  Methodist 
Episcopal  Sunday-school  on  the  Pacific  Coast) :  We  have 
a  sup  ply -teacher  class  in  our  school,  taught  by  a  public- 
school  teacher  a  Sunday  in  advance,  with  yreat  success. 

A  Delegate;  All  the  teachers  in  our  school,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  are  normal  graduates.  The 
superintendent  each  week  notifies  certain  number  of 
them  to  be  ready  for  next  week. 

Mr.  Brlstow:  The  adult  department  solves  it  with 
us,  because  we  have  a  superintendent  who  does  nothing 
else  but  notify  members  of  the  adult  department  a  week 
ill  advance  that  they  will  be  called  upon  the  next  Sun- 
day. 

How  may  the  quarterly  review  be  made  successful? 

Mr.  Lawi>ance:     Methtnis  are  many;  j>rinciples  are 

few.     Methods  may  vary;  principles  never  do.     What 
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is  the  principle  underlying  the  successful  review  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter?  The  object  is  to  cinch  the  knowl- 
edge; but  what  is  the  principle  underlying  it  that  makes 
a  success  of  it?  What  is  the  one  wor<i  or  two  that  will 
answer  the  question? 

A  Delegate:     Knowledge  of  the  lesson. 

Mr.  Lawrance:  That  is  it;  get  ready,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  quarter. 

A  Dklecate:  I  have  tried  one  plan  in  review,  giving 
each  lesson  to  a  person  in  the  Sunday-school  who  gives 
the  principal  points  of  that  lesson,  all  the  Sunday-school 
being  t<)gether. 

A  Delegate:  The  most  successful  reviews  I  have 
ever  had  have  been  along  the  line  of  the  persons,  places 
and  principal  points  of  the  lessons,  giving  the  subjects 
to  persons  several  weeks  in  advance. 

Class  reviews  are  best  for  several  reasons.  First, 
every  teacher  carries  on  the  review.  It  works  the  pupils 
and  they  do  more  work. 

A  Delegate:  We  have  found  it  well,  instead  of 
appointing  one  man  to  review  the  whole  quarter  a  week 
before  the  end  of  the  quarter,  to  apfioint  three  to  review 
each  four  lessons. 

What  is  a  proper  basis  for  grading  the  school  ? 

Answers;  Age,  scholarship,  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
compan  ion  ship. 

A  Delegate:  We  combine  age  and  attainment.  If 
they  are  too  old  to  stay  where  they  are.  they  are  moved, 
whether  they  have  attained  or  not;  but  they  are  re- 
warded for  attainment. 

A  Delegate:  In  the  public  schools  pupils  are  pro- 
moted at  a  certain  age  even  if  they  have  n<)t  the  scholar- 
ship required.  The  Sunday-school  should  not  be  more 
exacting. 

A  Delegate:  We  grade  by  tour  things:  memory 
verses,  Bible  study,  answers  by  n-ritten  examinations 
and  one  other. 
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W.  K.  Am  DEN,  Superintendent  of  the  Ruggles  Street 
Baptist  Church,  Boston:  We  settle  it  on  the  O.  K. 
basis.  At  the  age  of  twelve  pupils  are  supposed  to  pass 
from  the  senior  primary  departments.  Sometimes 
they  do  not  know  enough  to  go  forward,  but  are  too 
old  to  stay.  So  we  call  it  the  O.  K.  department.  We 
pass  them  out  and  put  them  imder  teachers  who  do 
nothing  but  prepare  them  for  the  grade  to  which  they 
should  go. 

Mr.  Noah  Shakespeare,  of  British  Columbia: 
I  have  experienced  very  great  difficulty  in  knowing 
how  to  deal  with  the  grading  question.  So  far  in  my 
school  we  have  graded  on  age  and  size  and  learning. 
Even  on  that  basis  we  find  difficulty.  We  find  sometimes 
a  boy  as  tall  as  myself,  and  another  boy  not  half  as  tall, 
but  really  older  than  the  bigger  boy.  It  would  hardly 
be  fair  to  leave  the  big  boy  in  the  class  and  take  the 
smaller  boy  into  the  higher  class  because  he  had  better 
qualifications,  for  the  bigger  boy  would  feel  humiliated 
and  feel  like  leaving  the  school. 

Professor  Burgess,  of  Chicago:  I  have  not  very  much 
to  add  to  the  admirable  suggestions  made.  I  like  the 
suggestion  about  gathering  together  those  who  are  too 
old,  in  a  special  class.  There  is  this  one  point  we  can 
get  from  colleges;  they  give  degrees,  some  with  honor, 
some  with  less  honor,  some  simply  with  approbation. 
We  can  make  a  distinction  between  those  who  are  pro- 
moted with  honor  and  those  who  are  not.      ** 

Mr.  Lawranck:  We  have  to  adai)t  ourselves  to  the 
local  conditions.  We  give  certificates  of  promotion  to 
those  who  do  the  required  work.  The  others  go  on 
without  the  ])ublic  recognition.  I  do  ncjt  believe  we  can 
make  an  absolute  basis  on  educational  lines  for  grading. 

What  is  Sunday-school  evangelism? 

Mr.  Scott:  My  idea  is  to  give  every  one  of  the  pupils 
opportunity  through  the  Decision  Day,  to  decide  early 
for   Christ;    and    we    are    beginning    to    find    out    that 
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children  can  decide  intelligently  much  earlier  than  people 
have  been  thinking,  especially  when  you  have  catecheti- 
cal classes  conducted  by  the  pastor. 

A  Delegate  :  Impress  on  the  teachers  that  they  ought 
to  expect  the  children  to  decide  for  Christ  very  early. 

A  Deleoate:  The  teacher,  having  the  work  on  his 
heart,  looking  into  the  eyes  of  the  scholar,  watching  the 
indications,  seeing  that  they  are  right  on  the  point  of 
accepting  Christ,  may  then  follow  it  up  personally. 

.\  DfiLEGATE:  I  suggest  a  conference  of  superinten- 
dents, teachers  and  jiastors  occasionally,  to  mark  any- 
thing which  thuy  have  noticed  in  their  classes  in  the  way 
of  inclination  to  accept  Christ. 

A  Deleoate:  Have  a  scholars'  prayer- meeting  at 
the  close  of  the  Sunday-school.  \Vc  brought  in  twenty- 
seven  of  our  scholars  last  winter  in  that  way. 

A  Delkg.itk;  One  thing  among  many  which  has 
been  greatly  blessed  in  our  own  school  was  a  spiritual 
census  by  means  of  cards  having  the  name  and  address 
of  every  pupil,  and  figures,  i,  2,  3.  4.  to  be  marked  accord- 
ing to  the  way  the  scholar  wished  tti  describe  his  own 
s]>iritual  con<lition.  "  i'  meant  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  church;  '"  i  "  meant  that  he  was  ready  then  and 
there  to  indicate  a  [Kjsilive  decision  for  Christ;  "  3  " 
meant  that  there  was  an  interest  in  his  heart  in  the 
matter  but  that  he  was  not  fully  decided;  "4"  meant 
that  there  was  an  interest  and  that  he  was  willing  he 
should  be  prayed  for. 

A  Deleoate;  The  teacher  ought  to  know  his  class 
and  have  private  interviews  with  them  upon  this  ques- 
tim  of  submitting  to  Christ,  and  then  they  ought  to 
have  counsel  with  the  mother  regarding  the  tendencies 
of  thf  child  and  the  things  that  must  be  met  and  over- 
come. And  then  an  alliance  between  the  mother  and 
the  schfHil  in  regard  to  bringing  the  scholars  to  Christ 
first,  and  the  training  ctr  upbuilding  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Word.  There  ought  always  to  be  this  alliance 
between  the  home  and  the  school. 
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A  Delegate:  We  should  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  children  are  already  in  the  Kingdom.  The  teachers, 
officers  and  pastors  should  see  that  they  never  get 
outside  the  Kingdom.  And  if  we  take  that  course  they 
never  will. 

A  Delegate:  In  our  Sunday-school  the  pastor  is 
present  for  an  hour  before  the  Simday-school  assembles. 
All  understand  that.  Teachers  sometimes  bring  pupils 
whom  they  know  to  be  anxious.  Often  the  boys  and 
girls  themselves  bring  other  boys  and  girls. 

A  Delegate:  What  will  you  do  with  the  scholars 
who  decide  for  Christ  on  Decision  Day.^ 

Mr.  Lawrance:  Teach  them  to  confess  Christ.  In 
our  school  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  our  pastor  conducts 
a  class  for  just  that  kind  of  boys  and  girls  for  two  or 
three  months  after  they  have  made  that  decision,  and 
when  he  and  the  board  of  deacons  are  satisfied  of  their 
conversion  they  are  accepted  into  full  membership  in 
the  church. 

A  Delegate:  At  our  chiu-ch  we  divide  the  boys  and 
girls  into  separate  classes  and  they  are  conducted  along 
that  same  line. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  I>os  Angeles:  In  our  church  we  put 
them  into  a  class  under  the  care  of  the  deacons  on  Sun- 
day morning. 

Mr.  Lawrance:  What  is  wise  to  say  to  a  child  ten 
or  twelve  years  old  who  has  intelligently  accepted 
Christ  and  is  ready  to  come  into  the  church,  but  the 
parents  forbid? 

Answer:  Tell  him  to  wait  i)atiently  until  the  parents 
consent. 

Mr.  Lawrance:  It  is  ver\''  discouraging  to  a  child 
who  is  really  a  Christian  to  be  refused  by  the  parents. 
Whoever  deals  with  that  child  is  in  a  delicate  position. 
You  must  not  turn  that  child  against  father  and  mother. 
But  we  can  teach  them,  •'  It  is  right  to  obey  father  and 
mother;  but  you  can  be  a  Christian  under  these  cir- 
cumstances outside  the  church." 
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This  conference,  held  in  the  Bond  Street  Congrega- 
tional Church,  attracted  a  large  number  of  primary 
and  junior  teachers  and  workers.  After  devotional  ser- 
vices by  Mr.  A.  H.  Mills,  a  member  of  the  International 
Executive  Committee,  greatly  interested  in  primary 
work,  there  were  two  notable  addresses,  one  by  Mrs. 
James  L.  Hughes.  Toronto,  Ontario,  president  of  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union,  on  "  Cooperation 
Between  Home  and  School,"  and  the  other  on  "  The 
Age  of  Spiritual  Awakening,"  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Van 
Ormer,  Gettysburg  College,  Norwood,  Pa.  Professor 
Van  OrTTier's  topic  was  the  result  of  a  special  investi- 
gation made  for  the  International  Primary  Department. 
His  address  appears  in  another  part  of  this  volume. 

We  regret  that  a  full  report  of  this  conference  is  not 
at  hand. 
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The  Jarvis  Street  Baptist  Church, 
Saturday.  2  p.m.,  June  34,  1905, 
Toronto,  was  well  filled  with  enthu- 
siastic Home  Department  workers. 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hall, 
of  New  York,  who  was  to  preside, 
Mrs.  Flora  V,  Stebbins.  of  Massa- 
chusetts, took  charge  of  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Meigs,  General  Secretary 
for  Texas,  said;  "  The  Home  Depart- 
ment work,  like   the  plan  of  salva- 
tion, is  surrounded  by  a  lot  of  human  ditliculties  and 
misapprehensions,   but   none  divine.     The   majority  of 
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schools  have  at  least  three  departments,  the  primary, 
intermediate  and  adult,  and  these  include  all  who 
attend  the  school.  But  every  commimity  has  many 
people  in  it  who  cannot  attend  the  main  school,  and 
they  need  Bible  study  as  much  if  not  more  than  those 
who  go  to  Sunday-school.  So  we  start  the  Home  De- 
partment. Its  members  are  those  people  who  cannot 
or  will  not  attend  the  school,  but  who  do  study  the 
current  Sunday-school  lesson  at  least  one  half  hour 
each  week  in  their  homes,  and  keep  a  record  of  the 
lessons  studied  and  make  a  report  to  the  visitor  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter. 

**  The  reason  so  many  schools  have  no  Home  De- 
partment is  because  the  church  furnishes  so  few  mem- 
bers who  really  have  religion  enough  to  do  such  personal 
work.  All  it  needs  is  a  few  real  Christians  who  have 
religion  in  their  souls  and  spell  it  soles.  It  takes  walking, 
talking  is  not  enough.  Its  scope,  geographically,  is 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  grizzly 
bear  in  the  North  to  the  alligator  in  the  South.  As  to 
the  family,  it  may  reach  from  the  baby  in  the  cradle 
to  the  father,  mother,  grandmother,  grandfather  and 
the  servants.  It  fits  everywhere.  There  is  not  a  school 
an>'^vhere  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  made  larger  by  it, 
so  poor  that  it  cannot  be  made  richer  by  it,  so  good 
that  it  may  not  be  made  better  by  it.  It  will  fit  in 
country,  town  or  city,  and  can  be  made  helpful  and 
successful  wherever  ]^ople  want  it." 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Curtiss,  State  Superintendent  of  the 
Home  Department  of  Ohio,  spoke  on  '*  Su]^rintendents 
and  Visitors,  Their  Qualifications  Their  Duties,  Their 
Privileges." 

"  It  is  imperative  that  the  superintendent  and  visitors 
of  the  Home  Dej>artment  be  wisely  chosen.  The  first 
essential  is  interest  in  the  work,  interest  sustained  by 
thorough  information  and  accompanied  by  an  enthu- 
siasm that  never  wavers.  The  workers  need  consecra- 
tion, tact  bom  of  sympathy,  courage  and  system." 
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Duties.  "  The  Home  Department  superintendent 
enlists  and  instructs  the  visitors,  directs  their  work, 
inspires  and  advises  them.  The  visitors  make  their  calls, 
procure  and  instruct  the  members,  furnish  them  regu- 
larly with  the  lesson  helps,  receive  their  reports  and 
make  reports  to  the  superintendent  of  the  department. 
The  visitor  strives  to  awaken  interest  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  church  and  school.  The  privileges  are 
manifold :  TJiey  serve  the  home  by  giving  it  the  blessing 
of  the  open  Bible,  the  church  and  school  by  creating, 
increasing  and  continuing  an  abiding  love  and  interest, 
and,  above  all,  they  serve  their  Master  by  winning  souls 
to  him." 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Simmons,  State  Home  Department  Super- 
intendent of  New  York,  spoke  concerning  Auxiliary 
Workers,  Secretaries  and  Treasurers,  and  Substitute 
Visitors. 

'■  The  sm)erintendent  of  a  Home  Department  must  be 
the  head  or  the  work  cannot  be  unified.  Therefore,  the 
the  secretary  should  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent  much  after  the  manner  of  the  private 
secretary  of  the  business  man.  Independent  action  by 
the  secretary  might  confuse  or  mar  the  superintendent's 
plans.  Careful  records  should  be  kept,  a  report  should 
be  made  quarterly  to  the  Sunday-school. 

"  Only  large  departments  need  a  treasiirer.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  emphasize  the  financial  part  of 
the  work  to  the  members;  it  b  their  personal  good,  not 
their  jxissessions,  that  we  seek.  The  Home  Department 
worker  can  only  learn  lessons  written  on  the  page  of 
cx[x;rience,  hence  the  visitor  who  is  wise  will  have  some 
one  on  whom  she  can  de]>end  to  study  the  work  with 
her,  call  with  her,  and  in  case  of  emergency  act  as  her 
substitute.  The  substitute  visitor  will  often  prove  well 
fitted  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  regular  visitor." 

Mrs.  Flora  V.  Slebbins  spoke  of  the  Simshine  Band 
which  was  introduced  into  the  Sunday-school  family  by 
herself  in  April.    1900. 
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"  The  Sunshine  Band  is  the  organization  of  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen,  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  them  in  church  work.  We  give  the  methods 
of  one  hand  in  operation  as  an  illustration. 

"  Sixteen  girls  have  pledged  themselves  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Band,  obey  their  leader  and  to  cany 
*  sunshine'  wherever  they  go,  and  to  meet  every  Wednes- 
day afternoon  at  four  o'clock  in  the  church  parlor.  After 
a  brief  devotional  service  reports  are  heard  from  the 
committees,  viz.:  Visiting,  Supply,  Work,  Supper  and 
Out-look.  Reports  are  discussed,  plans  made  for  the 
work  of  the  week  and  the  work  in  hand  is  taken  up. 
In  this  Band  two  children  are  dependent  on  the  *  Sun- 
shine Band  '  for  all  that  they  wear,  and  so,  while  the 
fingers  are  busy  with  the  sewing  the  president  of  the 
foreign  missionary  society  tells  them  of  the  last  news 
from  India.  The  work  of  all  the  church  societies  is  thus 
made  familiar  to  the  girls. 

"  Each  girl  brings  her  supper  and  at  six  o'clock  sits 
down  to  the  table  and  a  season  of  good  cheer  follows,  in 
which  the  leader  learns  of  the  everyday  life  of  her  girls, 
their  home  and  school  problems,  and  with  wise  s)rm- 
pathy  counsels  them.  At  the  close  of  the  tea  hour  the 
leader  prays  for  her  girls  and  for  the  work.  While  the 
supper  things  are  being  cleared  she  has  her  cosey  talk 
with  those  who  desire.  At  7  p.m.  all  adjourn  to  the 
chapel  where  they  are  met  by  other  girls  and  boys. 
They  practice  hymns  and  learn  new  ones.  At  7.45  they 
lead  the  praise  service  of  the  midweek  prayer  meeting 
of  the  church.  Here  they  bring  the  sunshine  of  their 
sweet  voices  and  the  inspiration  of  their  presence  at  the 
family  gathering  of  the  church.  Four  of  the  girls  joined 
the  church  on  Easter  Sunday." 

Results.  "  The  girls  are  taught  to  do  the  work  that 
devolves  on  the  women  of  the  church  intelligently  and 
well,  and  learn  that  their  highest  happiness  comes  from 
serving  others  and  so  serving  Him.  They  have  been 
the  means  of  carrying  sunshine  into  many  dark  homes." 
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Rev.  E.  W.  Halpenny,  General  Secretary  of  Indiana, 
spoke  on  the  Messenger  Department.  '*  What  is  known 
in  the  East  as  the  '  Messenger  Service  '  has  been  devel- 
oped in  Indiana  into  a  *  Department '  of  the  State 
Sunday- School  Association,  and  also  of  the  individvial 
school.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  organize  the  boys  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  into  a  permanent  company 
for  work  relating  to  the  church  and  Sunday-school. 
The  plan  has  a  simple  constitution,  including  one  or  two 
restrictions  as  to  being  gentlemanly  and  avoiding  the 
use  of  tobacco  and  bad  language. 

**  A  fimdamental  advantage  is  in  giving  the  boys  the 
idea  that  they  are  and  can  be  of  some  use  in  the  church 
and  Sunday-school.  It  also  provides  an  outlet  for  the 
tons  of  surplus  energy  found  among  any  group  of  boys 
in  the  period  of  early  adolescence  or  even  earlier.  There 
are  many  things  a  boy  can  do  such  as  carrying  the 
notices  or  church  papers,  delivering  calls  for  special 
meetings,  taking  books  or  papers  to  the  Home  Depart- 
ment members,  acting  as  pages  and  guides  at  conven- 
tions. In  addition  to  this  the  boys  may  cultivate 
flowers  and  carry  them  to  the  sick,  the  same  with  fruit 
and  vegetables,  distributing  them  to  the  needy,  etc. 
In  our  Indiana  Department,  realizing  that  '  all  work  and 
no  play '  still  makes  '  Jack  a  dull  boy '  we  have  added 
both  an  athletic  and  literary  aspect  to  our  departments 
with  a  view  to  both  entertain  and  protect  the  boys;  a 
full  description  of  the  workings  of  the  department  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  one  inclosing  postage  and  addressing 
such  request  to  the  State  Sunday- School  Association, 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind." 

Mr.  E.  C.  Knapp,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  spoke  on  "  How 
to  Increase  the  Membership  of  the  Department.  '*  "  Dur- 
ing the  past  three  months  we  have  increased  our  depart- 
ment from  65  to  255,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  tell  how 
it  was  done. 

**  I.  We  realized  the  need.  We  believe  that  the 
Bible  is  the  greatest  book  in  all  the  world  and  that  it 
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should  be  studied.  The  Bible  cannot  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools.  The  Bible  does  not  have  the  honored 
place  it  deserves  in  the  home  and  family  worship.  The 
adult  church  members  are  not  attending  the  Bible  school 
as  they  should.  Many  of  them  do  not  look  on  the 
Sunday-school  as  the  Bible  studying  and  Bible  teach- 
ing service  of  the  church,  but  merely  as  a  children's 
affair.  Some  simple,  systematic  plan  of  Bible  study 
is  needed.  It  enabled  us  to  take  the  Sunday-school  to 
the    individual. 

"2.  We  went  at  it,  yes,  in  more  ways  than  one. 
A .  Through  the  teachers*  meeting.  We  asked  our  teach- 
ers to  call  on  the  parents  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  their 
classes.  This  gave  them  an  excuse  to  make  calls.  B. 
Through  the  scholars.  From  the  platform  in  the  Sunr 
day-school  the  suy)erintendent  held  the  Home  Depart- 
ment idea  before  the  whole  school,  frequently  asking  the 
classes  concerning  the  progress  made.  C.  Through  the 
pulpit.  Pastor  preached  on  Bible  study  and  urged  all 
to  either  join  the  main  school  or  the  Home  Department. 

D.  We  arranged  for  systematic  calling  in  the  parish. 

E.  We  supplied  each  member  with  a  copy  of  the  World 
Evangel  each  month.  Our  offering  envelopes  were  given 
out  each  month  instead  of  each  quarter.  This  required 
frequent  visitation  and  it  also  increased  the  offerings. 

"3.  We  stuck  to  it.  Perhaps  ninety  per  cent  of 
Sunday-school  success  is  sticking  to  it.  It  required 
hard  work  to  get  the  momentum,  but  steady,  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  effort  will  bring  it  about." 

Rev.  T.  C.  Gebauer,  State  Field  Worker  of  Henderson, 
Ky.,  spoke  on  '*  How  to  Increase  Interest  in  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  Township  and  District." 

'*  I.  Secure  the  cooperation  of  all  the  pastors.  Ask 
them  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  Home  Department  or 
Home  Bible  Study;  explain  the  work  and  prepare  the 
way  for  starting  the  department. 

"2.  Hold  conferences  with  superintendents  of  depart- 
ments   and    Sunday-schools    and    plan    house-to-house 
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visitation;    district  the  territory  and  secure  the  name 
and  address  of  every  member  in  the  community. 

"3.  Arrange  a  meeting  of  all  the  visitors  of  the  dis- 
trict, hear  reports,  meet  difficulties,  instruct  them  in  new 
methods  and  in  all  ways  encourage  them, 

"  4.  Hold  a  rally  with  the  Home  Department  mem- 
bers; give  a  review  and  preview  of  the  lessons.  Get 
the  members  acquainted  and  cultivate  the  social  side 
of  Sunday-school  work. 

"5.  Give  the  Home  Department  a  prominent  place 
on  the  program  of  the  district  convention;  distribute 
literature,  and  frequently  publish  reports  concerning  the 
work  in  the  various  schools  of  the  district  and  thus 
keep  the  department  before  the  people. 
•  "6.  He  can  best  help  increase  the  interest  of  the 
Home  Department  by  loving  the  work,  praying  for  the 
spiritual  power  and  not  weary  in  going  about  pleading 
for  an  open  Bible  in  the  home." 

Mr.  C.  E.  Hauck,  General  Secretary  of  Cook  County, 
Illinois,  spoke  on  "  How  to  Increase  Interest  in  the 
Department  in  the  Coimty."  "  Realize  first  that  there 
is  a  field  to  occupy.  We  have  the  thing  it  needs.  Our 
command  to  do  the  work  is  from  the  Lord.  It  is  a  great 
oppKDrtimity  for  a  large  amount  of  work.  Three  things 
it  demands : 

"  I.  Conviction  that  it  is  necessary,  that  you  are 
to  do  it,  that  it  is  worth  vour  best  effort.  2.  Concen- 
tration.  Emphasize  it  in  all  meetings.  Appoint  or 
elect  a  director  or  secretary.  Organize  as  a  department 
and  get  a  working  committee.  Have  those  who  are 
successful  relate  their  experience.  3.  Continuation. 
A  let  up  will  let  down.  The  end  will  shcnv  the  success 
not  the  beginning.  Make  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull 
and  a  pull  all  together  all  the  time.  We  followed  this 
in  Cook  County  last  fall  and  the  results  are  most  gratify- 
ing.'' 

Mr.  W.  G.  Landes,  Field  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania, 
spoke  on  '*  How  to  Increase  the  Interest  in  the  State." 
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'■  First,  By  the  employment  or  the  appointment  of  a 
live  man  or  woman  who  will  give  all  the  time  or  part 
of  the  time  to  this  work;  one  who  will  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  county  home  department  superintend- 
ents. Second.  By  keeping  at  the  state  headquarters  a 
supply  of  home  department  leaflets  explaining  the  char- 
acter and  nature  of  the  work,  to  be  furnished  free  by  the 
state  to  thecounty  associations  to  be  distributed  through- 
out the  countj'.  Third,  By  publishing  regularly  in  the 
columns  of  the  state  association  paper,  if  one  is  printed, 
bits  of  news  and  items  of  interest  concerning  the  work. 
Fourth,  By  organizing  a  lecture  bureau  through  which 
the  county  conventions  and  Sunday-school  rallies  can 
be  supphed  with  speakers  who  are  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  every  phase  of  the  work."  • 

Rev.  J.  A.  Worden,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Philadelphia. 
spoke  on  "  How  to  Increase  the  Interest  in  the  Depart- 
ment throughout  North  America."  The  immediate 
need  of  a  sub-committee  from  the  International  Execu- 
tive Committee  was  emphasized.  Let  such  a  committee 
come  into  as  close  contact  as  possible  with  the  state 
secretaries,  either  personally  or  by  correspondence,  to 
give  direction  and  encouragement.  The  ideal  leader- 
ship would  be  an  International  Home  Department  Sec- 
retary. Until  the  ideal  can  be  attained  a  committee 
would  be  of  the  greatest  help  and  inspiration.  Dr. 
Worden  emphasized  the  importance  of  time  on  conven- 
tion programs  to  the  presentation  of  and  conferences 
upon  this  work. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  and  presented    , 
to  the  Executive  Committee: 

"  Resolved.  That  it  is  the  desire  of  this  conference,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Homo  Dei>anmenl  has  attained  to  such 
importance,  that  it  be  given  a  larger  place  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  next  triennial  c 
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iduct  withuut  proper  matnictinn. 

Kecocnieing  the  necessity  of 
systematic  and  effective  temper- 
ance teaching  that  shall  save  our 
rising  generation  from  the  destruc- 
I  wrought  by  alcohol,  cigarettes, 
opium  and  other  narcotics,  thirteen 
states  and  six  provinces  have  re- 
sponded to  this  need  by  including 
temperance  department  in  the 
organized  work  of  their  Sunday- 
I.  Z.  ?.  Sranm  School  associations.  These  tem- 
perance departments,  through  regu- 
larly appointed  temperance  secretaries,  or  superinten- 
dents in  counties,  districts,  townships,  or  individual 
schools,  aim  to  bring  specific  and  thorough  temperance 
teaching  to  every  child  in  every  Sunday-school.  The 
states  and  provinces  having  temperance  departments 
are:  Illinois,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  North  and 
South  California,  Missouri,  West  Virginia,  Wyoming, 
Indian  Territory,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and 
Ohio  (the  Ohio  department  is  known  as  the  Good 
Citizenship  Department),  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Prince  Edward  Island,  Alberta,  Manitoba  and 
Quebec. 

At  a  conference  of  temperance  secretaries  held  at 
Toronto,  general  agreement  was  reached  as  to  the  work 
and  methods  that  would  effectively  promote  temper- 
ance work  in  our  Sunday-schools.  The  plan  in  out- 
line was  as  follows;  In  general  teach,  and  apply  to  daily 
life,  those  scripture  truths  and  principles  which  shall 
"  educate  the  children  for  total  abstinence  and  for  the 
destruction  of  the  liquor  traffic " ;  temperance  secre- 
taries or  superintendents  in  every  county,  township 
and  individual  school,  to  plan  and  direct  the  temperance 
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teaching;  make  faithful  and  definite  use  of  the  ap- 
pointed temperance  lesson  in  each  quarter,  so  that  every 
grade  and  department  of  the  school  may  receive  appro- 
priate temyierance  teaching,  —  Home  Department  and 
Primary  Department  to  be  included. 

The  temperance  lessons  of  the  first  and  third  quarters 
to  be  taught  by  each  individual  teacher  to  each  indi- 
vidual   class. 

The  temperance  lesson  of  the  secotid  quarter  to  be 
used  as  Anti-Cigarette  Day.  General  -eitercises  are 
recommended,  when  the  evils  and  dangers  of  the 
cigarette  habit  shall  be  taught.  Pled^  signing  is 
recommended.  ■ 

The  temperance  Sunday  in  the  fourth  quarter  — 
World's  Temperance  Sunday  —  to  be  used  as  an  occa- 
sion for  teaching  Christian  patriotism.  Christian  citizen- 
ship; for  urginij  the  claims  of  that  "  righteousness  " 
which  "  exaiteth  a  nation  ";  and  for  warning  against 
that  sin  of  intemperance  which  is  the  special  "  reproach  " 
of  our  people. 

Appnn:cd  Methods.  Promote  pledge  signing.  Put 
temperance  books  in  Sunday-school  librarj'.  Distribute 
temperance  literature.  Secure  co6])eration  of  Home 
and  Primary  Departments.  Unite  several  schools  in 
temperance  rallies.  Secure  place  for  discussing  meth- 
ods of  temperance  work  on  the  programs  of  township, 
county  and  state  conventions,  also  at  institutes  and 
summer  schools.  Record  teni|ierance  work  done,  and 
reixjrt  to  proper  county  and  state  secretary  or  super- 
intendent of  temi)erance  work. 

At  the  Temperance  Conference  held  in  Toronto,  Sat- 
urday, June  74.  1905.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Potts  presiding 
and  Mrs.  Stevens  leader,  the  following  program  was 
observed : 

Subject,  "  Temj^erance  work  in  the  Twentieth.  Century 
Sunday-School. ' ' 
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Definite  Reaaona  wb;  the  Church  must  Promote  Specific 
Temperance  Work.  (Letters. )  Rev.  Charles  Blanchard ; 
Bishop  McDowell. 

Wlidt  Kind  of  Temperance  Teaching  ?  (Letter. )  Robert  B. 
Speer. 

The  Part  of  the  Pastor  in  Sunday-achool  Temperance 
Work.     (Letter.)     Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon. 

A  Profitable  Temperance  L«s8on.  Address.  Rev.  F.  N. 
Peloubet.      (Letter.)    Rev.   Wilbur   F.   Crafts. 

Laying  Foundations  in  Temperance  Work.  Address,  Mrs. 
Mary  F.  Bryner. 

The  Temperance  Teacher's  Allj  —  The  Editor.  Address, 
David  C   Cook, 

"  A  Hore  Excellent  Way"  in  Temperance  Teaching.  Ad- 
dress. Charles   Gallaudet   Trumbull. 

Temperance  Teaching  from  the  Patriotic  Standpoint. 
Address,  Mrs.  Wilbur  Crafts. 

Cotiperation  of  Forces  in  Sunday-school  Temperance  Work. 
Address,  Rev,  John  Potts. 

Mrs.  Stevens  in  opening,  said:  "The  duty  of  the 
Sunday-school  concerning  temperance  teaching  has  beer 
clearly  defined  by  Dr.  Potts  in  his  address  on  '  Sunday- 
School   Ideals  ': 

'" '  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  worker  in  the  Sun- 
day-school to  educate  the  children  of  the  church  and 
of  the  home  for  total  abstinence  and  for  the  destruction 
of  the  liquor  traffic' 

"This  plain  declaration  of  temperance  teaching  as  a 
duty,  —  this  specific  definition  of.  the  aim  of  temper- 
ance teaching,  nothing  less  than  total  abstinence, 
nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  the  liquor  traftic.  — 
has  been  accei>ted  by  our  Sunday-school  leadership. 
and  by  our  workers  of  the  rank  and  file.  From  every 
quarter  of  the  international  field  comes  the  earnest 
response,  '  We  are  ready,  we  are  eager,  to  give  to  our 
children  this  effective  temperance  teaching;  we  accept 
the  duty,  but  wc  ask  for  help  in  its  accomplishment. 
We  need  to  learn  wiser,  better  ways  of  fitting  our  tem- 
perance teaching  to  the  facts  of  the  life  of  to-day.' 

"  In  answer  to  this  expressed  need,  the  Program  Com- 
mittee appointed  this  Temperance  Council.     Questions 
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covering  ever>''  phase  of  temperance  effort  in  Sunday- 
school  have  been  sent  to  representative  Sunday-school 
workers;  and  the  proceedings  of  this  conference  will 
consist  of  answers  to  these  questions,  contributed  by 
men  and  women  who  represent  every  department  of 
Sunday-school  work.  The  pastor,  the  primary  worker, 
the  editor,  the  lesson  writer,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee who  prescribes  our  lessons,  the  average  teacher 
who  must  deal  with  these  lessons,  —  all  these,  from  their 
var>'ing  points  of  view,  will  give  their  best  thought  to 
the  solution  of  the  problems  involved  in  *  Temperance 
work  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Simday-School.'  " 

The  sentiments  expressed  by  the  speaker  at  the  Con- 
ference, or  sent  to  the  leader  by  letter,  were  clear,  clean 
cut  and  helpful.     Among  them  were  the  following: 

The  twentieth  century  church  must  do  definite  temper- 
ance work  because  it  is  Christ's  church,  working  for  humanity 
in  obedience  to  him.  If  the  church  does  not  do  definite 
temperance  work,  either  this  work  will  not  be  done  or  it 
will  be  undone.  —  Bishop  \V.  F.  McDowell,  LL.D.,  Chicago, 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  stronger  and  more  inveterate  the  prejudice  that  can 
be  created  in  the  minds  of  children  and  yoiuig  people  against 
all  use  of  alcohol,  and  the  more  solidly  they  can  be  estab- 
lished in  the  habits  of  total  abstinence,  the  better. — Mr, 
Robert  E.  :>peer. 

To  reach  the  Sunday-school  with  any  efficient  temperance 
work,  the  pastor  should  give  at  least  two  months  in  even* 
year  in  preaching  to  his  entire  Sunday-school  temperance 
sermons,  making  \he  entire  morning  sers-ice  a  specisu  train- 
ing service  along  temperance  and  other  practical  Hnes  of 
Christian  ethics.  —  Hez'.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  author  oj  "In 
His  Steps." 

Many  of  the  \4cious  and  criminal  were  once  in  the  Simday- 
schi.K>l.  and  might  have  been  saved  from  the  drink  that 
swept  them  on  to  ruin,  by  better  temj>erance  teaching.  With 
only  four  temperance  lessons  a  year,  teachers  ought  to  jeal- 
ously guard  ever\*  moment.  For  instance,  when  September 
brings  the  splendid  lesson  of  Daniel's  band,  let  only  a  few 
moments  be  given  to  the  stor>-.  Let  us  ask  swiftly.  What  is 
the  chief  peril  of  boys  to-day  in  the  matter  of  drink?  The 
answer  is  l>eer.  the  most  baneful  drink,  l^^ecause  —  being 
considered  the  least  harmful  —  it  makes  a  l>eginning.    Eighty 
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• 

per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  an  inebriate  asylum  near  my  New 
York  church  told  me  they  began  with  beer.  Instead  of 
trying  to  teach  everything,  teach  the  danger  from  beer  in  a 
way  to  make  it  felt.  That  is  enough  for  me.  .  .  .  Rev,  W.  F. 
Crafts,  Washington,  D.  C, 

If  the  church  does  not  promote  specific  temperance  work, 
its  general  and  indefinite  teaching  on  that  subject  will  go 
for  nothing.  If  the  church  does  not  promote  specific  tem- 
perance work  she  will  be  definitely  yoked  up  with  intem- 
p>erance.  The  man  who  in  any  respect  whatever  is  actively 
or  passively  the  friend  of  the  liquor  business  is,  so  far  forth, 
directly  antagonizing  the  work  of  the  church.  Every  boy 
and  man  who  is  captured  by  the  saloon  is  lost  by  the  church. 
It  follows  absolutely  that  the  man  who,  in  any  respect,  favors 
the  saloon  antagonizes  the  church,  he  is  pulling  down  the 
church  when  he  fails  to  pull  down  the  liauor  shop.  —  Charles 
Blanchard,  President  Wheaton  (III,)  College, 

A  temperance  pledge,  taken  in  childhood,  was  my  salvar 
tion  from  the  temptations  of  college  life,  and  ever  afterward ; 
and  I  would  like  to  see  the  pledge  wisely  introduced  into  all 
our  Sabbath  schools.  Every  pastor  ought  not  only  to 
preach  against  the  deadly  drink  usages  in  his  pulpit,  but 
press  upon  the  children  in  his  Stmd ay-school  that  their  only 
safety  trom  the  deadly  and  soul-damning  sin  of  drunkenness 
is  to  stop  before  they  begin.  —  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D., 
Brooklyn,   N.  Y, 

Nothing  affords  such  an  opportunity  to  mold  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  boys  and  girls  for  temperance  as  do  Sunday- 
school  lesson  helps  and  Sunday-school  papers.  The  scholar 
may  listen  to  his  teacher  talk  on  temperance  for  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes.  He  listens  to  his  paper  for  hours.  The 
teacher  reaches  the  child,  the  paper  reaches  the  whole  family. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  scJcuring  satisfactory 
results  in  Sunday-school  temperance  work  is  in  holding  the 
scholars  in  attendance  imtil  volimtary  decisions  have  been 
made  and  habits  of  life  formed.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  boys  and  girls,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
Doys,  leave  the  Sunday-schools  before  this  time  is  reached. — 
David  C,  Cook,  Chicago. 

Let  temperance  teaching  begin  with  the  little  ones,  empha- 
sizing the  positive  side;  proper  care  for  the  body  God  has 
given  to  oe  his  dwelling  place.  Love,  faith,  truth  and 
caution  are  comer  stones  that  rightfully  belong  to  the  foun- 
dations of  childhood's  character.  —  Mrs.  Mary  Foster  Bryfier, 
Peoria   III. 

Strong  drink  has  its  grip  on  the  throat  of  the  world  and 
the  children  of  all  nations  need  to  be  warned  against  it. 
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Through  the  teaching  of  our  children  in  the  Sunday-school, 
the  church  of  God  can  undo  this  grip.  The  quarterly  tem- 
perance lessons  give  the  church  some  opportimity  of  teach- 
mg  temperance.  Let  us  make  the  most  oi  these  four-times-a- 
year  chances,  and  as  often  as  possible,  at  other  appropriate 
times,  bring  up  the  subject.  Let  temperance  be  presented 
as  a  patriotic  as  well  as  a  religious  duty.  Let  the  national 
flag  be  in  evidence  on  temperance  Sundays  and  teach  that 
drunkenness  disgraces  the  Christian  nation  to  which  we 
belong.  Through  temperance  teaching  let  us  develop  a 
noble  patriotism. —  Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  "  more  excellent  way  in  temperance  teaching "  is 
teaching  by  fact  rather  than  by  exhortation.  Perhaps  the 
best  instance  of  the  teaching  by  fact  rather  than  by  exhor- 
tation is  the  work  being  done  to-day  throughout  the  public 
schools  of  the  country  in  the  line  of  systematic  temperance 
instruction,  and  to-day  there  are  26,000,000  children  in  the 
United  States,  who,  under  the  laws  of  the  state  and  nation, 
are  compelled  to  attend  public  schools  in  which  they  must 
receive  systematic  temperance  instruction.  In  the  matter 
of  signing  the  pledge,  for  total  abstinence,  appeal  to  fact  can 
be  made  effective.  The  more  excellent  way  in  temperance 
teaching  is  never  to  let  up  on  it.  —  C.  G.  Trumbull,  The 
Sunday  School  Times. 

The  first  condition  of  a  profitable  teniperance  lesson  is  that 
the  teacher  should  seek  to  influence  his  pupils  by  means  of 
the  principles,  the  motives  and  the  arguments  which  are 
effective  in  making  and  keeping  himself  a  total  abstinence 
man.  The  best  temperance  lessons  are  based  on  broad 
principles  such  as  underlie  many  other  choices  and  actions. 
Basing  the  temperance  lessons  on  principles  there  may  be 
more  than  four  temperance  lessons  a  year.  For  often  a 
teacher  and  the  lesson  writer  can  clearly  designate  a  tem- 
perance application  as  one  of  the  truths  that  grow  out  of 
the  principle  which  is  the  soul  of  the  lesson.  The  best 
temperance  lessons  are  those  which  come  naturally  in  the 
course  of  continuous  Bible  study,  and  that  use  the  illustra- 
tive method  to  make  the  teaching  vivid  and  impressive. 
"  The  Star  of  Bethlehem  "  for  temperance  may  be  *'  Over 
the  School  House."  but  the  cradle  in  which  the  temperance 
cause  is  rocked  is  in  the  Sundav-school.  —  Rev.  F.  A'. 
Pclotibct,  D.D.,  author  of  "  Select  Notes.'* 


Chinese  Workers'  Conference 

This  conference  was  held  in  the  Knox  Presbyterian 
Church.  Owqnjj  to  the  illness  of  Rev.  Dr.  McKay,  chair- 
man. Rev.  A.  Gandier,  M. A., 'presided. 
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Dr.  J.  C.  Thompson,  of  Montreal,  referred  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  three  hundred  classes  for  Chinese  in 
Canada,  and  that  more  than  two  thousand  volunteers 
in  Canada  alone  are  devoting  themselves  to  bringing 
gospel  truth  to  thousands  of  Chinese  youth.  Greet- 
ings were  presented  from  more  than  a  score  of  places, 
not  including  those  represented  by  members  of  the  con- 
ference from  several  of  the  larger  places  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Supt.  George  Ewing,  of  Toronto,  explained  the  manner 
in  which  the  churehes  in  Toronto  are  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, each  under  the  supervision  of  a  church  engaged 
in  interesting  the  Celestials.  A  canvass  is  made  for 
pupils,  and  when  found  they  are  better  accommodated 
in  the  school  than  they  were  in  their  own  land.  It  was 
urged  that  each  one  should  have  a  separate  table,  and 
that  among  the  textbooks  used  the  Bible  should  always 
be  included. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Hall,  superintendent  of  Toronto  Chinese 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  advanced  the  opinion  that 
teachers  should  be  of  middle  age  and  that  the  books 
used  should  contain  a  vocabulary  such  as  is  in  use  in 
ordinary  conversation.  The  pupil  should  be  persuaded 
to  read  the  Bible  and  to  pray  in  Chinese.  She  gave  a 
number  of  suggestions  to  teachers;  among  them  were 
the  following:  Do  not  try  to  teach  too  much.  Speak 
distinctly  and  in  an  even  tone.  Avoid  undue  famil- 
iarity, and  when  necessary  to  call  upon  your  scholar, 
companionship  of  the  superintendent  or  fellow-teacher 
on  the  part  of  a  young  lady  would  be  becoming. 

Mr.  Joseph  Henderson  expressed  the  opinion  that 
missionaries  in  China  could  greatly  aid  those  in  this 
country  by  writing  books  on  the  character  of  the  China- 
men and  the  best  method  of  instructing  them.  Among 
the  hindrances  he  found  the  lack  of  comprehension  of 
the  Celestial  character,  the  difficulty  of  communication; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  over-earnestness  of  the  Chinese 
to  leam  was  a  great  advantage. 
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Rev.  Thomas  Paton,  of  Ontario,  for  several  years  in 
Canton,  China,  founder  and  president  of  the  Chinese 
work  in  western  Canada,  related  his  experiences. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Winchester,  of  Toronto,  said  that  in  many 
cases  men  converted  here  to  Christianity  return  to  their   1 
own   land   and  teach  others.     Then  those  who  remain 
still  pagans  were  of  great  use  in  promoting  a  friendly 
feeling  toward  Europeans. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  conference  was 
an  address  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hager,  of  Hong  Kong,  now  on 
furlough  from  work  in  the  native  villages. 

A  resolution  deprecating  the  opium  traffic  at  home 
and  abroad  was  heartily  adopted. 

American  j^olicy  toward  the  Chinese  was  referred  to 
by  Rev.  W.  H.  Lingle,  a  missionary  from  Hunan.  China. 
He  said  there  is  still  an  opportunity  for  placing  good 
schools  in  China. 

There  was  an  interesting  display  of  Sunday-school 
literature,  and  as  a  sequel  to  the  conference  several 
interesting  gatherings  of  Chinese  and  teachers  were  held 
on  the  following  day,  notably  one  at  Cooke's  Presby- 
terian Church,  when  some  three  hundred  Chinese  were 
addressed  by  Drs.  Hager,  Thompson  and  Lingle,  in 
Chinese.  The  conference  secretary,  Mr.  T.  Humphries, 
of  Toronto,  presided. 

Field  Workers'  Conference 

Prof.  E.  A.  FOX 

This  conference  met  for  three  days  immediately 
preceding  the  International  Convention  at  Toronto. 
Nearly  one  thousand  association  and  primary  workers 
were  in  attendance.  The  conference  was  favored  with 
a  ver>'  helpful  and  interesting  address  on  the  history 
of  the  department  by  President  E.  M.  Fergusson.  He 
closed  by  giving  some  excellent  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  work. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Pearce  at  a  former  meeting  had  been  asked 
to  prepare  a  digest  of  the  principles  and  methods  of 
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county  organization.  For  an  hour  each  day  the  con- 
ference considered  this  digest  in  detail  with  Mr.  Pearce. 
When  completed  this  will,  no  doubt,  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  documents  ever  issued  by  the  department. 
It  discusses  in  detail  the  plan  of  organization,  the  officers 
needed,  the  duties  of  the  various  officers,  the  necessary 
departments  for  a  complete  organization,  the  kinds  of 
work  to  be  carried  on  by  the  association,  the  annual 
convention,  the  organization  of  the  townships,  the 
gathering  of  statistics,  house-to-house  visitation,  ban- 
ner counties,  standards  of  excellence  for  the  coimty, 
the  township,  and  the  individual  school  —  in  short 
every  detail  of  the  work  of  a  thoroughly  organized 
cotmty.  As  many  of  our  coimty  officers  are  imac- 
quainted  with  the  work  and  the  duties  they  are  expected 
to  perform  when  first  elected,  this  pamphlet  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  them,  and  consequently  to  the 
work,  containing  as  it  does  the  combined  wisdom  of 
the  international  and  state  officers. 

The  gathering  and  use  of  statistics  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  important  and  one  of  the  most  difficult 
duties  connected  with  our  work.  At  Denver,  in  1902, 
it  was  decided  to  ask  each  state  to  secure  information 
from  the  individual  Stmday-school  on  ten  points.  These 
were  thoroughly  discussed  and  revised  at  the  Toronto 
Conference.  The  question  of  raising  fimds  to  carry 
on  the  work  is  another  of  vast  importance,  and  several 
plans  were  suggested.  Dr.  Joseph  Clark,  of  Ohio,  read 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  plan  in  their  state,  which 
elicited  much  interest.  The  plan  is  an  adaptation  of 
that  used  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  and  calls  for 
subscriptions  of  any  amount,  payable  monthly.  They 
have  made  a  great  success  of  it  in  Ohio,  and  other  states 
are  adopting  it. 

After  the  organization  of  a  coimty  is  completed,  then 
its  work  of  encouraging,  stimulating  and  assisting  the 
individual  Sunday-schools  begins  in  earnest.  Much 
time   was  given   to   this  department    of   the  work    in 
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sectional  conferences.  There  was  a  conference  each  day 
led  by  Mr.  Lawrance  on  the  executive  department  of 
the  work,  for  general  secretaries,  presidents,  treasurers, 
chairmen  and  others.  The  relation  of  these  officers  to 
each  other  and  their  respective  duties  were  fully  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  Charles  D.  Meigs  led  a  conference  on  the 
Home  Department ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Pearce  one  on  Teacher- 
Training;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Engle  one  on  the  work  of 
County  Secretaries.  These  were  well  attended  and 
much   valuable   help  was  given. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  features  of  the  conference 
was  a  series  of  five  lectures  by  Mr.  E.  P.  St.  John,  of 
New  York,  on  "  Child  Nature  and  the  Sunday-school." 
Those  who  heard  these  lectures  were  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  a  knowledge  of  the  child  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  in  the  management  and 
teaching  of  a  Sunday-school,  and  that  in  the  grading  of 
a  Sunday-school  the  division  into  classes  and  depart- 
ments is  not  arbitrary,  but  is  based  on  fundamental 
characteristics  of  child  nature.  This  was  one  of  the 
best,  as  well  as  the  largest,  conferences  ever  held  by  the 
department. 

Elementary  (Primary  and  Junior)  Institute 

**  Toronto,  1905,"  will  mark  an  era  in  the  organized 
primary  and  junior  work,  because  of  the  imification  of 
plans  of  work  in  relation  to  what  is  now  known  as  the 
International  Sunday-school  Institute,  and  especially  for 
the  coalition  of  the  International  Primary  and  Junior 
Department  with  the  international  organization. 

Formerly,  the  International  Primary  and  Jiuiior 
Department  held  its  sessions  for  business  and  practical 
work  during  the  time  of  the  International  Convention, 
but  at  Denver,  in  1902,  the  plan  of  a  three  days'  insti- 
tute preceding  the  convention  was  inaugurated.  This 
year  at  Toronto  the  tmiting  of  the  field  workers  and 
the  elementary  (primary  and  junior)  workers  into  one 
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institute  with  divisions  for  each ,  and  joint  aftern<x)n  and 
evening  sessions,  was  voted  a  great  success. 

In  the  elementary  division  two  aims  were  kept  before 
those  present,  the  instructing  of  and  conference  with 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  },'uidance  of  others, 
such  as  the  leaders  of  unions,  county  and  state  or 
provincial  secretaries,  and  the  instruction  of  the  indi- 
vidual teachers.  The  work  was  arranged  under  such 
topics  as  were  first  in  importance  on  the  organized  lines, 
and  then  again  divided  into  sections  for  instruction  for 
the  beginners,  primary  and  junior  teachers. 

With  sixty-three  names  on  the  program  of  the  ele- 
mentarj-  division  ail  but  two  were  present.  Never 
before  was  such  a  hearty  interest  taken  in  the  conferences 
on  organized  work,  which  included  such  problenis  as 
are  constantly  coming  before  us  in  relation  to  our  union 
work,  teacher- training  and  lecture  courses,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  plans  for  the  pushing  of  these  in  countr}^  town 
and  city.  When  from  four  to  five  hundred  people  are 
present  in  that  sort  of  a  conference  at  9,30  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  clamor  for  an  extension  of  time  for  discussion, 
real  interest  is  apparent.  It  is  evident  that  the  work 
has  now  grown  to  the  jxaint  where  it  will  be  necessary 
to  devote  two  or  three  days  wholly  to  these  leaders. 

The  special  interest  centers  about  the  business  meet- 
ings and  the  coalition  of  the  International  Primary  and 
Junior  Department  with  the  international  organization. 

For  thirty  years  and  more  the  work  for  the  teachers 
of  the  elementary  grades  (beginners,  primary,  junior)  was 
conducted  entirely  apart  from  the  international  organ- 
ization. Then  there  was  a  partial  co-o[)eration  as 
regards  finances.  At  Denver  plans  for  consolidation 
were  considered.  And  now  the  two  have  Ixi-n  finally 
brought  together,  the  plans  formed  at  I>enver  being 
given  opportunity  to  materialize. 

A  resolution  was  suggested  by  the  priiTiary  and  junior 
workers  themselves,  was  presented  first  to  the  primar>' 
committee  of   the    international  organization,   and  by 
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them  to  the  International  Executive  Committee.  It 
received  the  latter's  hearty  indorsement.  It  was  then 
brought  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Primary  and  Junior  Department,  and  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  The  three  persons  chosen  by  the 
latter  as  the  advisory  members  representing  their  inter- 
ests, were  Mrs.  Alonzo  Pettit,  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  M.  S. 
Lamoreaux,  Illinois,  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Walker,  Colorado. 
The  name  **  Elementary  "  was  considered  desirable,  as 
the  workers  confessed  to  great  inconvenience  in  being 
obliged  to  say  "  beginners,  primary  and  junior  **  each 
time  they  needed  to  speak  of  these  grades  collectively. 
The  term  '*  Cotmcil  "  was  the  choice  of  the  International 
Executive  Committee  as  representing  the  work  to  be 
done,  thus  saving  confusion  by  having  the  term  "  Execu- 
tive Committee  "  used  for  more  than  one  body.  The 
resolution  is  as  follows: 

"  Resolved,  That  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  International  Sunday-school 
Association,  this  body,  composed  of  one  representative 
from  each  state  and  province  appointed  by  the  state  or 
province,  which  has  been  called  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Primary  and  Junior  Department,  be  hereafter 
known  as  the  Elementary  Council  of  the  International 
Sunday-school  Association.  This  Council  shall  meet 
triennially  at  the  time  of  the  international  convention, 
and  elect  a  committee  of  three  to  serve  as  an  advisory 
committee  with  the  elementary  committee  appointed 
by  the  International  Executive  Committee  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  elementary  grades.  One  member  of  this 
committee  shall  be  elected  as  the  chairman  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Council." 

While  this  means  that  this  advisory  committee  of 
three,  with  the  regular  committee  of  the  International 
Association,  will  have  suj^ervision  of  the  work  in  the 
field  and  office  as  it  relates  to  this  special  phase  of  work, 
and  while  the  International  Association  will  continue 
to  have  a  secretary  in  charge  of  the  department,  yet  we 
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shall  have  the  support  and  assistance  of  a  committee 
having  in  charge  the  investigation  of  the  special  needs 
of  the  beginners,  jirimary  and  juniors,  and  permanent 
committees  for  the  supplemental  outlines  and  teacher- 
training  course. 

A  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  teacher-training  work 
by  the  address  given  en  "  Training  and  Developing 
Teachers."  by  Miss  Louise  A.  Enier>'  of  St.  Paul,  Minn, 
Miss  Emery  is  the  Teacher- Training  Secretary  for  Minne- 
sota. Her  ad<lress  was  considered  by  those  who  heard 
her  as  the  finest  presentation  of  the  subject  ever  made  to 
our  body. 

Among  the  subjects  considered  during  the  conference 
of  Primary  and  Junior  Workers,  were  the  following: 

BeniNNERs.  "  Meeting  the  Need  of  the  Beginners," 
Miss  Clara  Louise  Ewalt  of  Ohio. 

"  The  Beginning  of  Christian  Fellowship,"  "  Cradle 
Roll."  "  Birthdays,"  Mrs.  Stuart  Muirhead,  Nova 
Scotia.  "  The  Program,"  Miss  Marion  Thomas,  New 
Jersey.  Song,  "  The  Development,"  Miss  Willena  E. 
Browne.  Massachusetts.  "  A  Sunday-school  Session  for 
Beginners  "  was  conducted  with  Miss  Marion  Thomas, 
New  Jersey,  as  superintendent;  Miss  Helen  Park,  Mani- 
toba, secretary,  Miss  Grace  M.  Longfellow,  Minneapolis, 
pianist.  A  Round  Table  Conference  was  conducted  by 
Miss  Grace  Tompkins  of  New  York. 

Primary.  "  The  Primary  Teachers'  Duty  and  Opjxir- 
tunity,"  Miss  Lucy  G.  Stock,  Massachusetts.  "  Making 
the  Grade  Work  Attractive,"  Miss  Alice  B,  Hamlin, 
Pennsylvania.  "  A  Supplemental  Lesson  I)evelo])ed," 
Miss  Mamie  Haynes,  Nebraska.  "  Hints  on  Lesson 
Building,"  Miss  limily  Lena  Six-nr,  Illinuis.  "  Making 
the  Most  of  the  I-esson  Story."  Miss  Nannie  Ivcc  Frayscr, 
Kentucky. 

Junior.  "  The  Necessityof  Special  Work."  Miss  M.  G. 
Kennedy,  Pennsylvania.  "  Round  Table."  Mrs.  W.  j, 
Senielroth,  Indiana.  A  Round  Table  Conference  was  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Minnie  Kennedy,  Alabama.     "  Making 
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the  Grade  Work  Attractive."  Miss  Florence  H.  Darnell, 
Pennsylvania.  Miss  Darnell  also  conducted  a  black- 
board class  exercise  each  morning.  "  Temi^rance  Teach- 
ing Exemplified,"  Mrs.  Zillah  Foster  Stevens,  Missouri. 
"  Instruction  in  Map  Making,"  I)r,  Richard  M.  Hodge, 
New  ^"nrk.  "  A  Sunday-School  Session  for  the  Juniors," 
with  Mrs.  Jean  E,  Hobart.  Minnesota,  Superintendent; 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Glossbrenner,  Assistant  Superintendent:  Miss 
C.  13.  Blake,  Rhode  Island,  Secretary;  and  Miss  Annie 
Jack,  pianist. 

Conference  on  Adult  Classes 
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effect  has  a  successful 
adult  class  upon  the  membership 
and  attendance  of  the  school  ? 

iersonH.Bhistow,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. :  Sixteen  years  ago 
there  was  one  adult  class  in  Calvary 
Sunday-school.  To-day  there  are 
thirty-eight,  with  an  enrollment 
avera^'ing  from  ten  to  three  hundred 
each  class,  a  separate  adult  de- 
partment, with  an  enrolitnent 
of  almost  one  thousand.  Sixteen 
years  ago  we  had  two  departments  in  the  school ;  to-day 
we  have  six  departments.  Sixteen  years  ago  there 
were  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  enrolled  in  the 
^hfwl;  tci-day,  twenty-two  hundred.  Sixteen  years 
agi>  we  met  in  the  church  vestry;  to-day  we  meet  in  a 
Sunday-school  house  built  fur  the  purpose.  An  in- 
creased interest  in  the  winning  of  souls  is  another  efTect. 
2.  What  is  the  best  kind  of  teacher  for  a  men's  class? 
Mr.  Watts,  of  North  Carolina  :  This  question  can 
be  answered  by  simply  asking  yourselves  what  sort  of  a 
man  is  at  the  head  of  a  successful  Bible  class  in  your 
Sun  day -school.     That   man   has  five   qualifications  for 
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his  work.  First,  he  is  consciously  a  Christian  and  conse- 
crated. He  is  a  Bible  student,  who  believes  in  the 
Bible  and  is  willing  to  dig  deep  for  the  truths  which  are 
in  it.  He  is  a  genial  man,  who  can  grasp  a  yount;  man's 
hand,  and  back  of  it  will  be  felt  his  very  heart's  throb. 
He  is  a  sympathetic  man,  who  knows  and  understands 
young  men.  their  temptations,  their  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties and  how  to  meet  them.  And  then  he  is  an  en- 
thusiast on  winning  men.  He  believes  in  it  with  all 
his  heart  and  works  at  it  as  the  most  im[)ortant  business 
in  the  world  for  him. 

3.  Should  the  adult  class  use  the  International  lessons? 

Mr.  Rosenkh.^nz,  of  Illinois;  One  danger  that  con- 
fronts men's  classes  to-day  is  abandoning  the  Interna- 
tional lessons.  Use  the  Intumational  lessons,  first,  last, 
all  the  time. 

4.  Can  athletics  be  used  to  advantage  in  young  men's 
clas.ses? 

C.  G.  KiNiiREi),  of  Chicago:  In-  Chicago  we  found  we 
could  not  get  at  the  young  men  during  working  hours. 
They  were  busj-  in  the  store,  got  home  late  at  night  and 
left  early  in  the  morning,  but  on  Saturday  afternoons 
there  was  a  great  crowd  of  young  men  gathered  in  the 
]jarks.  So  we  began  to  get  into  athletics  to  touch  the 
lives  of  these  young  men.  Ami  we  found  that  to  uni- 
form a  couple  of  classes  and  put  them  on  the  diamond, 
with  no  swearing  or  smoking  or  loud,  boisterous  talk 
would  interest  nearly  all  the  i)eople  in  the  park.  The 
largest  crowds  in  Washington  Park  now  on  Saturday 
afternoon  are  around  the  baseball  boys  of  <)ur  Sunday- 
school  classes.  We  have  injected  into  the  dangerous 
idle  period  the  baseball  athletics  and  other  things  that 
appeal  to  our  young  men. 

When  the  church  puts  up  the  banner  of  the  cross 
and  appeals  to  the  soldierly  qualities  of  young  men, 
they  will  come  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  That  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  in  our  athletics,  anil  wc  are 
succeeding. 
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We  have  no  Sunday  playing  and  disbar  the  Sunday 
players.  As  a  consequence,  the  non- professional 
players  in  Chicago  are  gradually  coming  over  on  our 

5.  How  can  a  young  men's  class  help  the  pastor? 

A.  Dransfieli),  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  ("hie  class  over 
thirty  years  old,  with  over  one  hundred  members  and  over 
one  hundred  average  attendance,  has  built  the  portion  of 
the  church  in  which  it  meets ;  it  keeps  record  of  the  attend- 
ance of  its  members  at  the  morning  and  evening  church 
services,  and  at  the  Wednesday  evening  meeting,  and 
has  been  a  great  help  in  the  prayer  meetings  of  the 
church.  This  class  is  also  giving  annually  $100  to  $*oo 
for  the  supix)rt  of  the  school  proper. 

6.  Is  the  button  or  badge  of  any  material  help  in 
building  up  adult  classes? 

C.  E.  Hauck,  of  Chicago:  It  certainly  is  a  great  help. 
When  those  who  wear  it  meet  each  other  on  the  street. 
they  begin  to  talk  with  each  other  about  the  classes,  and 
receive  from  each  other  many  things  that  help.  This 
button  was  devised  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  who  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  in  taking  men  to  a  convention  to 
put  on  them  some  bailge.  It  is  about  one  and  a  half 
years  old,  and  we  have  sold  twenty-two  thousand  of 
them  in  ten  different  states.  They  are  sold  for  one 
cent  apiece,  and  they  indicate  any  dass  organization. 

7.  Does  the  adult  Bible  class  department  arouse  any 
especial  interest  or  enthusiasm  among  classes  where  it 
has  been  tricfi? 

Mrs.  Flora  V,  Stebbins,  of  Massachusetts:  I  think 
I  can  best  answer  this  question  by  giving  an  experience. 
When  I  went  West  the  first  thing  that  I  saw  happened 
to  be  one  of  those  little  buttons.  The  next  day  1 
went  into  a  store  and  the  clerk  said:  "  Who  are  you 
and  what  class  do  you  belong  to  and  what  are  you 
doing  here?  "  I  went  out  of  that  store  and  got  lost 
and  didn't  know  how  to  get  back  to  headquarters.  I 
met  a  in^iceman.     I  have  an  awe  of  i)olicemen,  but  this 
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man  had  on  a  button.  I  said  to  him:  "  Can  you  tell  me 
where  I  am  at?  "  and  he  said  he  could,  and  he  just  put 
me  right.  I  got  lost  in  a  hotel,  and  the  porter  had  on  a 
button.  1  asked  him  the  way,  and  he  said  he  would 
take  me  to  the  ladies'  parlor,  and  he  said:  "What 
class  do  you  belong  to?  "  On  a  street  car  I  saiil  to  a 
street  car  conductor,  "  I  am  lost,"  anil  he  pointed  to 
my  button  and  said;  "  We  are  on  the  same  road,  and  I 
guess  we  will  fetch  up  all  right."  I  went  back  to  the 
Bast  determined  that  we  would  know  somethini;  of 
organized  work.  In  about  a  year  from  now  you  will 
find  those  buttons  as  plenty  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
England  as  out  in  the  center  of  things  around  Chicago. 

W.  N.  Hartshorn:  I  wish  to  bring  greetings  from 
the  Executive  Committee  to  this  conference  on  the 
adult  Bible  class.  An  able  committee,  strong,  loyal 
and  aggressive,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  assist  in  this  great  movement,  and  we 
only  need  now  your  cooperation  and  the  blessing  of  our 
heavenly  Father, 
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The  Mexico  National  Convention,  1905 

Mrs.  MARY  FOSTER  BRYlfER 

The  National  Convention  of  Mexico  at  Guadalajara, 
July  13-16,  \>ega.n  just  two  weeks  after  the  close  of  the 
International  Convention  at  Toronto.  It  was  a  week's 
trip  from  Illinois  to  Guadalajara,  with  a  stop-over  of 
one  eveninjr  to  meet  with  the  Sunday-school  workers  of 
El  Paso,  Texas,  and  another,  over  Sunday,  with  the 
workers  in  Parral,  Mexico.  During  the  last  two  days 
delegates  from  the  various  cities  continued  to  join  the 
train  on  the  main  line,  until  a  large  company  arrived 
together  at  Guadalajara,  about  noon  of  July  13. 

Guadalajara,  the  "  Pearl  of  the  West,"  is  beauti- 
ful for  situation  and  climate.  It  is  considered  second 
to  none  in  the  republic,  unless,  perhaps,  Mexico  City. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Jalisco  in  western  Mexico, 
located  in  a  fertile  agricultural  country.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  exceedingly  fanatical,  and  the  local  committee 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  securing  a  building  in 
which  to  hold  the  convention.  None  of  the  three 
Protestant  churches  were  large  enough,  and  th^  public 
authorities  refused  to  rent  any  one  of  the  public  build- 
ings for  the  i)urpose. 

However,  a  fine  place  was  providentially  secured. 
Near  the  outskirts  of  the  city  stands  a  fine  building 
erected  a  few  years  ago  as  a  branch  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitorium.  These  Christian  friends  generously  offered 
the  use  of  their  patio  if  it  could  be  prepared  to  accom- 
modate the  convention.  The  committee  gladly 
accex)tcd  and  made  ample  provision,  though  at  consid- 
erable expense.  Because  of  the  rainy  season  it  was 
necessary  to  y)rovide  a  canvas  roof  which  cost  S300  (Mex- 
ican) ;  300  chairs,  at  four  cents  per  day  for  five  days, 
had  to  be  rented  from  an  old  unused  theater  and  else- 
where. It  was  necessary  to  build  a  platform,  etc., 
incurring  a  total  expense  of  over  S600,  which  the  Guad- 
alajara friends  paid,  rejoicing  that  they  were  able  to 
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provide  a  building  for  this  gathering  of  Christian  people ; 
even  the  Mexican  church  contributed  Sioo,  Delicate 
festoons  of  cedar  were  draped  between  the  white  pillars. 
I'alms  and  other  plants  were  placed  here  and  there.  A 
large  Mexican  flag  hung  opposite  the  entrance  just  above 
the  platform.  An  organ  and  piano  were  provided,  the 
seats  were  neatly  arranged  in  semicircles.  If  the  room 
had  been  built  on  purpose  it  could  not  have  been  more 
attractive  and  convenient  for  the  convention. 

The  building  stood  within  capacious  grounds  and  was 
beyond  the  molestation  from  the  fanatical  element  who 
were  not  idle.  For  days  preceding  the  convention,  arti- 
cles had  appeared  denouncing  the  Protestant  church. 
Circulars  signed  by  a  priest  were  freely  distributed  on 
the  streets,  at  the  stations  and  posted  in  public  places 
with  this  heading,  "  The  Protestant  is  not  the  true 
Church  and  will  destroy  itself." 

As  Guadalajara  is  located  on  one  side  of  the  republic, 
on  a  branch  ()f  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  it  was  not 
ex|Jecteil  that  the  attendance  could  be  as  laf^je  as  at 
Mexico  City,  two  years  ago,  where  there  are  several 
large  schools  whose  students  were  enrolled  as  delegates, 
and  where  several  lines  of  railroads  enter  the  city. 
Besides,  there  are  many  things  about  Mexico  City  to 
attract  the  larger  crowd.  Nevertheless,  at  Guadalajara 
there  were  about  four  hundred  who  regularly  attended 
the  sessions  and  at  least  three  hundred  were  present  in 
the  evening.  Perfect  harmony  and  a  continued  interest 
prevailed. 

Twenty-one  of  the  twenty-seven  states  were  re]>re- 
sented  by  delegates.  The  sacrifices  made  by  delegates 
that  they  might  attend  this  convention  are  worthy  of 
mention.  One  delegate  came  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
a  distance  of  about  thirty-five  hundred  miles  each  way, 
to  represent  the  Mexican  church  there.  Nineteen  dele- 
gates were  present  from  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  one 
thousand  miles  away.  Among  those  was  a  middle-aged 
Mexican  couple  who  had  never  before  left  their  native 
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city  of  Parral.  When  asked  about  it  they  replied, 
'*  iVunca,  nunca, —  Never,  never."  One  may  imagine 
the  suq:)rises  of  the  journey  and  the  convention  to  such 
as  these. 

There  were  delegates  from  Monterey  and  Saltillo 
in  the  northeast,  from  Tampico  on  the  eastern  coast, 
and  several  from  Merida,  Yucatan,  who  were  obliged 
to  travel  several  days  by  land  and  water.  It  was  re- 
marked that  the  journey  from  Merida  was  more  difficult 
and  inconvenient  than  from  New  York.  Delegates  were 
])resent  from  Guanajuato  and  vicinity,  so  recently  visited 
by  the  great  flood,  which  killed  hundreds  and  destroyed 
millions  of  property.  They  reported  with  thanksgiving 
that  just  before  the  great  wave  of  water  reached  the 
church,  hospital  and  school  and  the  home  of  the  mission- 
aries, it  lea{)cd  over  an  embankment  and  left  their 
property  entirely  uninjured,  though  it  stood  on  lower 
land  than  much  that  was  destroyed. 

Two  brethren  from  Sinaloa  on  the  west  coast,  beyond 
the  mountains,  traveled  twelve  days  on  horseback  before 
they  reached  the  railroad,  part  of  the  time  with  a  private 
guide  and  part  of  the  way  with  the  pack  train  which 
brings  the  ore  to  the  nearest  railroad.  It  was  still  neces- 
sary to  travel  two  days  and  nights  to  reach  Guadalajara. 
They  did  not  expect  to  reach  home  again  till  two  weeks 
after  the  convention.  Some  delegates  live  where  there 
is  only  one  small  church  and  they  have  never  seen  any 
other  believers  than  those  in  their  own  congregation. 
Can  we  imagine  the  inspiration  it  brings  to  them  to 
meet  with  several  believers  from  all  parts  of  the  country? 
It  was  interesting  that,  of  the  five  delegates  from  Mexico 
who  were  among  the  Jerusalem  Pilgrims  to  the  World's 
Convention,  all  were  present  at  Guadalajara  except  the 
physician,  who  has  been  studying  in  Paris  ever  since. 

As  no  entertainment  is  provided  it  was  necessarj'' 
for  the  delegates  to  secure  an  abiding  place  during  the 
six  days.  Some  secured  accommodation  in  the  sana- 
torium building  where  the  jmrlors  and  offices  were  also 
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available  for  committee  meetings.  Others  were  scattered 
throughout  the  city.  The  city  must  have  known  that 
something  was  going  on  for  each  delegate  wore  a  con- 
vention button,  larger  than  a  dollar,  in  Mexican  colors, 
green,  white  and  red,  on  which  was  printed; 

"  National  Convention  of  Sunday-schools  and  Young 
People's  Societies,  ("luadalajara,  1905.  —  Mexico  for 
Christ." 

Neat  programs  of  the  thirteen  regular  sessions  and 
conferences  were  also  printed  in  the  Mexican  colors. 
Additional  programs  were  prepared  for  sjiecial  after- 
noon sessions  and  conferences.  Neat  little  hymn  books 
in  Spanish  were  also  printed  in  three  sections, — songs 
for  the  congregation,  songs  for  the  mixed  chorus  of 
young  peojile  from  the  various  schools  and  songs  for 
the  male  chorus  of  the  young  men  students.  The  music 
had  been  carefully  prepared  and  was  well  rendered. 
Mexican  [)eoplc  love  to  sing,  and  during  all  religious 
gatherings  many  are  attracted  about  the  door  or  inside 
the  vestibule  by  the  music. 

A  s[>ecial  feature  was  the  six  o'clock  prayer  meeting 
each  of  the  five  mornings  during  the  convention.  These 
were  held  in  one  of  the  churches  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  sanatorium  and  were  attended  by  from  two  to  three 
hundred  people  each  day.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Pastor  Morales,  "  the  Moody  of  Mexico,"  they  were 
spiritual  and  uplifting.  (Tards  for  decision  and  deeper 
consecration  were  signed  by  many  and  there  were  a 
number  of  conversions.  The  influence  of  these  meet- 
ings was  evident  throughout  the  convention. 

Several  years  ago  the  various  Christian  denomina- 
tions in  Mexico  formed  a  National  Confederation  under 
whose  auspices  have  been  held  eight  national  conven- 
tions, which  consider  especially  the  work  of  the  Sunday- 
schools  and  Young  People's  Societies.  Special  days  are 
devoted  to  each  line  of  work  and  various  conferences  are 
arranged  for  editors  of  religious  papers,  niedieal  mJs- 
?s,  the  pastors,  etc. 
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The  addresses  for  this  convention  had  been  carefully 
prepared.  One  evening  was  devoted  to  three  addresses 
upon  the  Bible,  which  for  so  many  years  had  been  a 
closed  book  in  Mexico.  The  Sunday-school  is  one  of 
the  strongest  influences  for  encouraging  Bible  study. 
I  was  privileged  to  present  the  greetings  from  the 
Eleventh  International  Convention  at  Toronto  and  also 
the  official  document  pledging  one  thousand  dollars, 
gold,  per  year,  for  three  years  to  the  friends  in  Mexico, 
from  friends  in  the  United  States.  This  sum  is  to  be 
used  to  pay  the  salary  and  expenses  of  a  field  secretary. 

Both  to  svirprise  and  to  please  the  Mexicans  a  friend 
translated  the  document  into  Spanish.  As  a  first  public 
effort  in  that  language,  I  read  the  document  to  the  full 
convention.  The  announcement  of  the  gift  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  applause.  An  appropriate  resolution 
was  passed  accepting  the  gift  and  instructing  the  sec- 
retary' to  acknowledge  it  by  an  appreciative  letter. 
No  time  was  lost  in  fulfilling  the  conditions  suggested 
regarding  the  use  of  the  gift.  A  representative  com- 
mittee of  nine  men  was  appointed  who  held  five  meet- 
ings before  the  close  of  the  Convention:  Chairman,  Dr. 
J.  W,  Butler,  Mexico  City;  Secretar\'  and  Treasurer, 
Rev.  C.  Scott  Williams,  San  Luis  Potosi;  Rev.  A.  C. 
Wright,  Guadalajara;  Rev.  J.  G.  Chastain,  Guadalajara; 
Rev.  Xeill  \l.  Pressly,  Tampico;  Rev.  J.  M.  Brown, 
Mexico  City;  Rev,  Vicente  G.  Santin.  Mexico  City;  Rev. 
Enrique  Westrup,  Monterey;  Rev.  Eucario  M.  Sein. 
Matehuala. 

Stn'eral  leaflets  on  Sunda^'-school  work  recently  pre- 
pared and  printed  in  Spanish  were  distributed  at  the 
aftemcx^n  session,  also  copies  of  the  Sunday  School 
Tinu's  and  miscellaneous  literature  kindly  sent  by  pub- 
lishers in  the  United  States  for  those  who  could  read 
English.     The  delegates  were  eager  for  these  helps. 

Part  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a 
childrt^n's  meeting  and  pxirt  to  a  meeting  of  Christian 
exjx'rience    and    testimony.     Many    of    these    Mexican 
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workers  have  endijred  tribulation,  persecution  and 
ostracism  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  Some  of  these  ex- 
jieriences  were  very  touching,  yet  they  seemed  to  count 
it  all  joy  in  his  service.  The  Sunday  evening  session 
closed  with  a  consecration  service  which  was  very  im- 
pressive. One  by  one,  as  groups  of  workers  stood, 
prayers  were  offered  for  Christian  Endeavorers,  Epworth 
Leagues,  Sunday-school  teachers  and  parents  and, 
\  finally,  all  ministers  were  called  to  the  platform.  More 
than  forty  Mexican  pastors  and  American  missionaries 
of  various  denominations  knelt  together,  covering  the 
entire  platform,  while  a  special  prayer  was  offered  for 
them.  Although  the  official  program  closed  Sunday 
evening,  extra  sessions  were  planned  for  Monday.  They 
didn't  want  to  stop.  Two  years  had  passed  since  the 
previous  convention  in  Mexico  City,  but  it  seemed  to 
be  the  unanimous  desire  to  hold  the  convention  annually, 
so  Puebla  was  selected  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  1906, 


ADULT    BIBLE    CLASS    MOVEMENT « 

W.    C.  PEARCE 

Like  all  truly  jijreat  movements,  it  did  not  spring  up 
in  a  sinj^le  day,  but  has  been  the  growth  of  many  years. 
No  one  man  or  comi)any  of  men  can  claim  the  credit 
for  it.  It  is  bom  of  God  and  has  been  prospered  by 
him.  Its  puq)ose  is  to  reach  men  and  women,  lead 
them  to  accept  Christ,  teach  them  God's  Word  and  ' 
enlist  them  in  his  service. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  date  when  the 
first  adult  class  was  organized.  According  to  various 
plans  and  in  various  places,  such  classes  have  been  or- 
ganized for  many  years.  The  last  few  years  have  been 
marked  by  special  activity  in  this  work.  Many  classes 
have  grown  to  large  proportions.  Several  plans  have 
been  devised  that  have  attracted  widespread  attention. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Baraca,  Philathea, 
Bn)therhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip,  the  Yokefellows 
and  ivrhaps  others.  These  individual  classes  and 
si)ecial  movements,  working  along  the  line  of  their  own 
plans,  demonstrated  the  value  of  adult  Bible  class  work 
and  crt^ated  the  need  for  united  action.  Two  states 
led  the  way.  New  York  and  Illinois. 

In  Illinois,  the  work  was  begun  by  the  leaders  of  a 
few  men's  classes  in  Chicago.  At  first  they  thought  of 
organizing  a  Men's  Bible  Class  Union,  but  after  many 
conferences  and  much  consultation,  it  was  determined 
to  make  the  movement  a  department  of  the  Cook 
County  Sunday-school  Association,  and  to  include 
women's  class<.'S  and  mixed  classes  as  well  as  men's 
dassf^'s.  At  the  Annual  Cimnty  Convention  in  1903, 
these  plans  were  consununated  by  the  election  of  an 
adult  Bible  class  sujx^rintendent  and  the  ai)i^K>intment 
of  a  s|x?cial  commit ttn?  to  work  with  him.     Literature 
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explaining  the  plans  for  organizing  classes  was  prepared 
and  circulated.  The  work  was  presented  from  the 
various  convention  platforms.  Conferences  were  held 
and  schools  were  visited.  These  efforts  met  with  hearty 
response  and  brought  quick  results.  At  the  ]ast  County 
Convention,  Chicago  alone  reported  931  classes,  with 
a  membership  of  18.700.  These  consist  of  317  men's 
classes,  with  a  membership  of  6,884,  288  women's  classes 
with  a  membership  of  5,591,  and  316  mixed  classes 
with  a  membership  of  6,205. 

In  May,  1903,  fifty  representatives  of  adult  classes 
went  from  Chicago  to  the  Illinois  convention,  with  the 
purpose  to  present  this  work  to  the  entire  state,  and 
secure  the  organization  of  a  department  for  the  state 
association.  The  subsequent  efforts  of  the  state  com- 
mittee to  introduce  this  work  met  with  a  glad  welcome 
that  evidenced  an  existing  need  and  a  consequent  desire 
for  help. 

An  emblem  was  later  prepared  which  could  be  worn 
by  members  of  any  class.  This  emblem  consists  of  a 
red  button  for  men,  with  a  round  white  center,  and  a 
red  pin  for  women  with  a  diamond  white  center.  It 
signifies  there  is  no  purity  of  life  without  sacrifice 
and  no  cleansing  from  sin  without  the  shedding  of 
blood. 

In  New  York  in  the  spring  <)f  1903.  the  State  Sunday- 
School  Association  recognized  the  importance  of  this 
work  b>'  arran-'ing  for  a  conference  of  Adult  Bible  Class 
workers  in  connection  with  their  annual  Sunday-school 
Convention.  At  this  time  the  interest  shown  was  so 
great  and  a  desire  for  organization  so  manifest,  that  a 
committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  consider  and  recom- 
mend plans  for  an  Adult  Bible  Class  Federation.  The 
first  work  of  this  committee  was  to  ascertain  the  opinions 
of  the  Sunday-school  workers  throughout  the  state,  in 
regard  to  the  following  plans: 

(fl)  Whether  such  a  federation  would  meet  with  the 
approval  and  cooperation  of  the  organized  classes. 
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(b)  Whether  the  Bible  schools  of  the  state,  not  then 
having  such  organized  classes  for  their  young  people, 
were  ready  to  establish  such  classes. 

(c)  What  form  of  organization  would  be  most  simple 
and  yet  most  effective. 

The  replies  received  were  so  encouraging  that  in  the 
annual  convention  of  the  New  York  Sunday-School 
Association  for  1904,  the  committee  rendered  the  follow- 
ing report,  which  was  enthusiastically  adopted: 

1 .  That  a  federation  or  an  affiliation  should  be  effected 
of  such  organized  Bible  classes  of  the  state  as  are  com- 
posed of  members  seventeen  years  of  age  or  over,  both 
male  and  female. 

2.  That  the  federation  should  belong  to  the  New  York 
State  Sunday-School  Association  and  be  a  part  of  it; 
thus  securing  at  once  representation  in  every  part  of  the 
state. 

3.  That  it  should  have  an  elective  officer  in  every 
judicial  district  of  the  state. 

4.  That  it  should  have  an  appropriate  name  of  a 
single  word,  if  possible. 

Literature  has  been  prepared  and  distributed  through- 
out the  state,  defining  the  purpose  and  describing  the 
plans  for  an  organized  Adult  Bible  Class.  As  a  result, 
a  large  number  of  new  classes  have  been  organized 
throughout  the  entire  state,  and  the  association  is 
encouraged  to  believe  that  soon  every  Sunday-school  in 
the  state  may  have  organized  classes  for  their  men  and 
women.  • 

Previous  to  the  Toronto  Convention,  Mr.  W.  X.  Hart- 
shorn, chairman  of  the  International  Executive  Com- 
mittee, visited  Illinois  and  New  York  to  study  the  work 
and  consider  the  advisability  of  making  this  movement 
a  feature  of  the  international  work.  (>n  Siuiday  morn- 
ing, June  25,  in  Trinity  Church.  Toronto,  a  conference 
of  the  leaders  of  this  work  was  held.  Mr.  W.  C.  Pearce, 
the  repn^sentative  of  the  International  Executive  Com- 
mittee, presided,  and  George  F.  Zaneis,  of  Chicago,  was 
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appointed  secretary.  After  prayerful  consultation,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"  We  recommend  that  the  International  Executive 
Committee  appoint  a  special  committee  of  five  or  seven 
to  be  known  as  the  Adult  Department  Committee. 
That  at  least  the  chairman  of  this  committee  shall  be 
a  member  of  the  International  Executive  Committee. 
That  the  work  of  said  committee  shall  be  to  devise  plans 
for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  adult  Bible  class 
work  in  connection  with  the  Sunday-schools  of  North 
America,  and  that  they  have  power  to  act  only  in  so  far 
as  they  have  received  instructions  from  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Committee." 

The  International  Executive  Committee  took  the 
matter  under  consideration  at  their  regular  meeting, 
8  P.M.,  June  26,  and  inaugurated  the  work  by  the 
appointment  of  an  Adult  Bible  Class  Committee. 
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THE  PRESBYTERIAlf  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION,  AND  SABBATH 
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Davis's  Bible  Dictionary.     Prof.  John  D.   Davis.  Ph.D.     Net,  $2.00;    in- 

dexe<l,  25  cts.  extra. 
A  Historical  Geography  of  Bible  Lands.     With  fourteen  colorcd  maps.     By 

John  B.  Calk'in.     Net,  $1.00. 
How  to  Teach  the  Little  Folks.     20  cts. 
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25  cts. 
Supplemental  Lessons  for  Beginners.     Miss  Marion  Thomas.     25  cts. 
First  Year  Supplemental  Lessons  for  Juniors.     Miss  Josephine  L.  Baldwin. 

25  cts.  

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  153  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  will  send 
the  following  lxx)ks.  postage  paid,  to  any  address  in  any  city  or  town,  in  any 
state,  province  or  territory,  on  receipt  of  the  price  named. 

Yale  Lectures  on  the  Sunday-School.     By  Rev.  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  D.D. 

$2.00. 
Teaching  and  Teachers.     By  Rev.  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  D.D.     $1.25. 
Telling  Bible  Stories.     By  Ixjuisc  Seymour  Houghton.     $1.25,  net. 


THE  BAPTIST  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  BOARD,  Nashville,  Tenn..  will  send 
the  f'jllowing  l)ooks.  pr»stage  paid,  to  any  address  in  any  city  or  town,  in  any 
state,  province  or  territory,  (m  receipt  of  the  price  named. 

The  Pastor  and  the  Sunday  School     By  W.  E.  Hatcher.  D.D.     50  cts. 
Pastoral  Leadership  of  Sunday  School  Forces.     By  Rev.  A.  F.  Schaufflcr, 

D.D.     50  cts. 
The  Twentieth  Century  Sunday  School     By  S.   H.  Greene,   D.D.,   LL.D. 

50  cts. 
The  Pastor  and  Teacher  Training.     Rev.  A.  H.  McKinney.     50  cts. 
Doctrines  of  our  Faith.     E.  C.  Dargan.  D.D.     50  cts. 
Normal    Studies,   Sunday-School   Workers.      Vol.  I.   The   Sunday   School. 

B>   Rev.  B.  W.  Spilman.     25  cts. 
Normal  Studies.     Vol.   II.   An  Elementary  Study  of  the  Bible  by  Books. 

By  Rev,  Hight  C.  Moore.     30  cts. 
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Sunday-School  Movements  in  America.     B  y  B  rown .     $1.25. 
How  to  Conduct  a  Sunday-SchooL     By  Marion  Lawrance.     $1.25,  net. 
Sunday-School  Success.     By  Wells.     $1.25. 
The  Pedagogical  Bible  School     By  Haslett.     $1.25.  net. 
Practical  Primary  Plans.     By  Black.     $1.00.  net. 
Bible  Lessons  for  Little  Beginners.     By  Haven.     75  cts.,  net. 
Two  Years  Course.     In  two  volumes.     Each,  75  cts.,  net. 
After  the  Primary,  What?     By  McKinney.     75  cts.,  net. 
Picttired  Truth.     Pierce.     $1.25. 
The  Child  for  Christ.     McKinney.     50  cts.,  net. 
The  Natural  Way  in  Moral  Training.     By  DuBols.     $1.25,  net. 
The  Teacher  and  the  Child.     By  Mark.     75  cts..  net. 
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A  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  By  Charles  Gallaudet  Trtmibull.  $2.50.  A 
limited  edition,  bound  in  half  leather,  with  the  author's  signature  and 
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The  Making  of  a  Teacher.  By  Prof.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
$1.00. 

Teacher  Training  with  the  Master  Teacher.  By  Pn:)f.  C.  S.  Beardslce.  D.D. 
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Sunday  School  Teacher  Training.     By  Prof.  H.  M.  Hamill,  D.D.     50  cts. 

The  Beginners  Course  in  Bible  Study.     50  cts. 
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bound.  50  cts;   paper,  25  cts. 

Supplemental  Bible  Question  Course.     By  John  B.  Smith.     50  cts. 

Supplemental  Bible  Exercises  for  the  Sunday-School.  By  W.  T.  Bawden. 
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A  Chart  of  Christ's  Joumepngs.     By  C.  E.  Arnold.     20  cts. 

Guide  Board  for  Teachers.     By  W.  H.  Hall.     50  cts. 
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The  Life  Story  of  Henry  Clay  Trumbull.     By  Philip  E.  Howard.     $1.75. 

A  Wisdom  Calendar  for  xoo6.     10  cts. 

The  Works  of  Henry  Clay  Trumbull: 

A  Lie  Never  Justifiable.     $1.00. 

In  Tribulation:    or.  The  Blessing  of  Trials.     75  cts. 

The  "  Principle  and  Practice"  Series.  Each,  50  cts.;  the  set,  six  volumes 
in  a  box.  $2.50.  Ourselves  and  Others;  Aj^pirations  and  Influences;  See- 
ing and  Being;  Practical  Paradoxes;  Character-Shaping  and  Character- 
Showing;   Duty-Knowing  and  Duty-Doing. 

Two  Northfield  Sermons.     Paper,  .^o  cts. 

Light  on  the  Story  of  Jonah.     Paper,  20  cts. 

The  Ten  Commandments  as  a  Covenant  of  Love.     Paper,  25  cts. 

My  Four  Religiotis  Teachers.     7.s  cts. 


648  Books  You  Should  Know 

THE  METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN,  Eaton  &  Main.  Publishing  Agents. 
150  5th  Avenue.  New  York,  will  send  the  following  books,  postage  paid,  to 
any  address  in  any  city  or  town,  in  any  state,  province  or  territory,  on 
receipt  of  the  price  named.  * 

The  Modem  Sunday  School     By  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent.     90  cts. 

How  to  Make  a  Sunday  School  Go.     By  A.  T.  Brewer.     60  cts. 

Sunday  School  Organization  and  Methods.     By  Charles  Roads.     40  cts. 

Teacher  Training  for  the  Sunday  School.     By  Charles  Roads.     2q  cts. 

Bible  School  Pedagogy.     By  A.  H.  McKinney.  Ph.D.     29  cts. 

Primary  Teaching.     By  Martha  van  Marter.     70  cts. 

The  Librarian  of  the  Sunday  School     By  Elizabeth  Louisa  Foote.     35  cts. 

Books  of  the  Bible  and  New  Testament  History.     By  G.  W.  Pease.     1 1  cts. 

Illustrated  Lesson  Notes.     By  Rev.  J.  T.  McFarland,  D.D.    List  price,  f  i.as  : 

special  prir<"  to  teachers,  net,  pf>stage  paid.  $1.00. 

Also  the  following  books  by  Rev.  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut,  D.D.: 
Revised  Normal  Lessons.     29  cts. 
Graded  Sunday  Schools.     50  ct<%. 
Studies  in  Old  Testament  History.     29  cts. 
Studies  in  the  Four  Gospels.     29  cts. 
From  Saul  to  Solomon.     25  cts. 
The  Superintendent's  Helper.     25  cts. 


THE  PRESBYTEIOAN  COMMITTEE  OF  PUBLICATION,  212  North 
Sixth  Street.  Richmond,  Va.,  will  send  the  following  books,  postage  paid, 
to  any  address  in  any  city  or  town,  in  any  state,  province  or  territory  on 
receipt  of  the  price  named. 

The  Teacher-Training  Text  Book.    Edited  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.     2  vols. 

Paper,  25  cts.  each. 
The  Pastor's  Bible.     By  Rev.  E.  C.  Murray.     Net,  25  cts. 
Land  of  Holy  Light.     By  Rev.  R.  P.  Kerr,  D.D.     Net,  50  cts. 
Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Families.     By  Rev.  J.  B.  Stratton.     Net,  40  cts. 


THE  AMERICAN  BAPTIST  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY,  1420  Chestnut 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  send  the  following  books,  postage  paid,  to 
any  address  in  any  city  or  town,  in  any  state,  province  or  territory,  on 
receipt  of  the  price  named. 

Our  Sunday  School  Work  and  How  to  Do  It.     By  C.  R.  Blackall,   D.D. 

Paper  Vx^und.   10  cts.;    cloth,  15  cts. 
The  Ministry  of  the  Sunday  School     By  T.  Harwood  Pattison.     $1.10. 
Lessons  from  the  Desk.     By  Rev.  Harold  Kennedy.     60  cts. 
Practical  Handbook  on  Sunday-School  Work.     By  L.  E.  Peters.     60  cts. 


THE  CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTEIUAN  PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  1 50  Fourth 

Ave.,  North  Nash villc.Tenn., will  send, postage  paid.toanyaddre.ss  inany  city 
or  town,  in  any  state,  province  or  t4*rritory,  on  receipt  of  the  price  named,  the 
following  Ixjoks  by  J.  W.  A.xtell.  covering  all  phases  of  Sunday-school  work. 

The  Organized  Sunday  School     A  Working  Manual  for  Officers.     50  cts. 
The  Teaching  Problem.     A  Message  to  Sunday-school  Workers.     50  cts. 
Grading  the  Sunday  School.     The  Outcome  of  Organization.     50  cts. 
The  Superintendent's  Handbook  for  1Q06.     50  cts. 
The  Teacher's  Handbook,     js  cts. 


Books  You  Should  Kti. 


Si-h.w 


bel,  D.D..  snd  Am.H  R.  Wells, 
idiy-School  Otllcen  and  Teachen. 


Wan<>f Working:  ar»HclpfiilE 

By  Rev.  A.  F.  Schauffler,  D.D.     »i.oo. 
Tbc  Teacher.  Tb*  Child  and  the  Book :  or.  Practical  Suu«tiaa>  and  Hcibod* 

for  Sunday-School  Worken.     By  Rev,  A.  P.  Schaufflcr,  D.D.     I. .00. 
Tbe  Front  Line  ol  llie  Sunday-School  Hovemeal.     By  R^v.  P.  M.  Peluuhet, 

D.D.     (i.oo. 
Suoday-School  Probkmi:    What  They  Ar*  and  Hon  I0  Solve  Them.     By 

Amus  R.  Wells,  M.A.     Ii.oo. 
The  Blackboard  la  the  Sunday-SchooL     By  Henry  Turner  Bailvy,     ;5  i^ts. 
The  BUckboard  Clan  for  Piimarr  Sunday-School  Tuchen.     B  y  PlorenFe  H. 

Darnell.     Paper.  15  cui. 
The  Sreat  Palnten'  Gowel:  or,  The  Lite  of  Our  Lord  at  Told  by  the  Maitet 

Palnlen  ol  the  WorU.     By  Henry  Turner  Bailey.     Ii.oo, 
A  Child'a  Story  of  the  Life  of  Chri»t.     By  Helen  Brown  Hoyt.     »i.js. 


.     For  the  Primary  and  J 

uninr  Grades.     By  Ln 

Chadwick  St«k.     Paper, 

..  The  Coapel  in  Song.     B> 

■  Mrs.  J.  A.  H..dHe,     J 
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The  Life  of  Christ.     By  Emisi  DeWitt  Burtoi..     Paper,  so  >:ts. 
The  Foreihadowint  ol  the  Christ.     By  William  R,  Harper,     Paper,  ,.o  eta. 
The  Work  of  ih*  Old  Teatament  Prophets,  and  The  Work  of  the  Old  ToU- 
mcnt  Sate*.     By  William  R.  Harper,     Paper,  each,  so  cu. 


650  Books  You  Slwuld  Know 

THE  AMERICAN  SUHDAY-SCHOOL  UHION,  1122  Chestnut  StIt^et.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  will  send  to  any  address  in  any  city  or  town,  in  any  state, 
province  or  territory,  the  following?  books  on  receipt  of  the  price  named. 

Robert  Raikes,  the  Man  and  His  Work.     By  J.  Henry  Harris.     $1.98. 

Story  of  the  Sunday  SchooL     By  J.  Henry  Harris.     75  cts. 

Sunday-School  Movements  in  America.     By  M.  C.  Brown.     $1.00. 

Prayers  for  Children  and  Sunday  Schools,     rg  cts. 

Handy  Helps  for  Busy  Workers.     By  Rev.  Edwin  W.  Ric^,  D.D.     45  cts. 

Five-Minute  Talks  to  the  Young.     By  Rev.  Richard  Newton,  D.D.     $1.02. 

Gospel  Story,  a  Life  of  Christ.     38  cts. 

Gatewajrs  to  the  Bible.     By  Sayce.  Blaiklic,  and  others.     45  cts. 

Our  Sixty-six  Sacred  Books.     By  Rev.  Edwin  W.  Rice,  D.D.     58  cts. 

Divine  Origin  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     By  S.  Austin  Allib«Mie,  LL.D.     40  cts. 

How  the  Bible  Came  to  Us.     By  Frank  S.  Heme.     58  cts. 

Old  Testament  Criticism  in  New  Testament  Light.     By  G.  H.  Rouse.  M.A.. 

LL.D.     $1.12. 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible.     By  Rev.  Philip  SchafF,  D.D.     $1.25. 
People's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.     By  Rev.  Edwin  W.  Rice.  D.D.     33  cts. 
Biblical  Antiquities.     By  Rev.  Edward  Cone  Bissell,  D.D.     $1.35. 
Alphabetical  Index  to  the*  New  Testament.     18  cts. 
Complete  Concordance  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament.    By  Alexander  Cruden. 

St. 10. 
How  John  and  I  Brought  Up  the  Child.     By  Elizabeth  Grinnell.     70  cts. 
Is  Christianity  True  ?     By  Eminent  Writers.     45  cts. 
The  New  Citizenship.     By  Samuel  2^ne  Batten.     78  cts. 


THE  PILGRIM  PRESS,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  17S  Wabash 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111.,  or  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  will  send  to  any 
address  in  any  city  or  town,  in  any  state,  province  or  territory,  the  follow- 
ing book.s  on  receipt  of  the  price  named. 

Outline  Bible  Studies.     25  cts.,  net. 

The  Bible,  the  Sunday-School  Textbook.     By  Alfred   Holboni,   M.A.     75 

cts.,  net. 
Bible  Studies.     By  A.   E.   Dunning,   D.D.     Paper,   25  cts.,  net;    cloth.  40 

cts.,  net. 
The  Books  of  the  Bible,  with  Relation  to  their  Place  in  History.     By  M.  C. 

Hazard,  Ph.D.,  and  Prof.  H.   f.  Fowler,     Board  covers.  50  cts..  net. 
The  Young  Teacher.     By  William  S.  Groser.     so  cts.,  net. 
The  Prophets  as  Statesmen  and  Preachers.    By  Prof.  H.  T.  Fowler.  50  t:«s. 
The  Boy  Problem.     By  William  Byron  Forbush,  Ph.D.     75  cts.,  net. 
The  Home  Department  of  the  Sunday  SchooL     By  M.  C.   Hazard,   Ph.D. 

50  its.,  net;    pajxr,    25  cts.,  net. 
The  Kindergarten  Sunday  SchooL     By   Frcderica   Beard.     75  cts.,   net. 
The  Model  Sunday  SchooL     By  George  M.  Boynt<in,   D.D,     50  cts.,  net; 

paper,  30  cts. 
Being  a  Christian.     By  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.D.     60  cts.;   paper, 

25  cts,,  net. 
Biblical  Atlas  and  Gazetteer.     $1.00,  net. 
The  Gospels  Combined.     By  C.  H.  Pope.     50  cts.,  net. 
Monday  Chib  Sermons  on  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons.     $1.35. 
The  Primer  of  Christian  Evidences.     By  R,  A.  Redford.  M.A.     50  cts.,  net. 
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The  Psahiu  and  their  Story.     By  W.  E.  Barton,  D.D.     $1.25.  net. 
Bible  Study  Songs.     By  Bertha  F.  Vella.     Board  covers,  30  cts.,  net;  cloth. 

40  cts. 
Responsive  Worship  for  Bible  Schools.     By  Milton  A.  /)ixon.     Cloth,  $25.00 

per  hundred;    paper,  $15.00  per  hundred. 
The  Sunday-School  Primary  Teachers'  Manual.     By  Louise  Ordway  Tead. 

Cloth,  35  cts.,  net;   paper,  25  cts.,  net. 
Songs  for  Little  People.     60  cts. 


THE  METHODIST  BOOK  AND  PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
will  send  the  following  books,  postage  paid,  to  any  address  in  any  city  or 
town,  in  any  state,  province  or  territory,  on  receipt  of  the  price  named. 

Sunday-School  Outlines.  A  Series  of  Normal  Studies.  By  Rev.  W.  Bow- 
man Tucker,  A.M.,  Ph.D.     35  cts. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Gospeb.    By  Rev.  W.  H.  Withrow.  D.D..  F.R.vS.C.  50  cts. 

How  to  Study  the  Bible.    By  Rev.  George  C.  Workman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.    10  cts. 

The  Making  of  a  Teacher.  (Canadian  edition.)  By  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh. 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.     $1.00. 

A  New  and  Complete  Harmony  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  By  Rev.  J.  H. 
Rutan.     Net,  $2.00. 


A    TEMPLE    UNTO    THE    LORD 


This  picture  of  i  fifteen- 
story  bulldinf  is  merely 
in  expression  of  a  sugf  es- 
tion  which  may,  in  God's 
own  time  and  way,  to- 
gether with  the  loving 
cooperation  and  generous 
gifts  of  the  vast  constitu- 
ency and  unmeasured 
weaHh  of  the  international 
forces,  become  not  oniy 
1  temple  unto  the  Lord, 
but  also  may  yield  an 
Income  to  the  permanent 
support  of  the  worlc  of 
the  International  Associa- 
tion annualiy  of  160,000 

to  $80,000 

CbaiiTDU  Hatulieni'i  Re- 
port, ToioDto,  JuM  n,  igas. 


THE     INTERNATIONAL    SUNDAY-SCHOOL      HEAD- 
QUARTERS   FOR    NORTH    AMERICA 


A   VISION    PROM    THE    WEST 

RtT.  W.  C.  HERRITT,  TkConu,  Wuh. 

S  Standing  by  the  shore  of  this 
western  sea.  a  vision  of  wondrous 
magnitude  and  beauty  unfolds  itself 
before  me.  I  look  to  the  North  and 
East  and  South,  and  see  the  grandest 
mountains  of  the  world  stretching 
away  until  lost  in  the  distant  Rock- 
ies. Rolling  down  their  valleys  are 
the  mightiest  rivers  of  the  continent. 
Along  their  banks  lie  plains  that 
Rtv.  w.  c.  MMntTT  are  becoming  a  veritable  "Garden 
of  God."  From  their  boundless 
forests  the  world  is  already  supplying  its  needs;  from 
their  mines  flow  increasing  streams  of  coal  and  iron  and 
copper  and  lead  and  silver  and  gold ;  from  their  waters 
the  fishermen  of  all  nations  gather  a  rich  harvest ;  from 
their  granaries  and  orchards,  America  and  Europe  and 
Asia  are  already  being  fed.  As  I  study  this  marvelous 
panorama  I  see  streams  of  humanity  cros-sini?  over  the 
mountains  and  finding  their  homes  all  over  its  terri- 
tory; the  great  transcontinental  railroads,  burdened  with 
the  people  and  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

"  I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers 
t)f  nations  yet  to  be: 
The  first  low  wash  of  waves,  where  soon 
Shall  roll  a  human  sea. 

"  The  rudiments  of  empire  here 
Are  plastic  yet.  and  warm ; 
The  chaos  of  a  mighty  world 
Is  rounding  into  form." 

Already  the  foundations  of  great  cities  have  been 
laid;  the  foregleams  of  a  new  civilization,  the  types  of 
a  new  race,  are  seen  upon  these  western  shores. 


654  A  Vision  from  the  West 

I  turn  to  the  west,  and  the  broad  Pacific  rolls  un- 
broken to  the  land  of  the  "  Rising  Sun,*'  and  I  see  a  new 
world-power  leap  full-armed  from  the  brow  of  ancient 
Asia  into  the  arena  of  our  great,  new  West.  China, 
too,  is  awakening,  and  Naf)oleon  said,  "  When  China 
awakes  she  will  move  the  world." 

The  thrill  of  new  life  is  arousing  all  of  these  nations. 
And  when  brought  to  the  consciousness  of  a  new  and 
higher  civilization,  the  prophetic  words  of  Seward 
will  be  fulfilled,  "  The  commerce  of  the  Pacific  will 
be  the  commerce  of  the  world."  We  are  cutting  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  when  the  tides  of  the  two  oceans 
shall  meet,  their  commerce  will  be  one.  As  I  muse, 
the  words  of  another  great  American,  our  Captain 
Mahan,  come  to  me: 

**  We  stand  at  the  opening  of  a  period  when  the 
question  is  to  be  settled  decisively  whether  Eastern 
or  Western  civilization  is  to  dominate  throughout  the 
earth  and  to  control  its  future.  The  great  task  now 
before  the  world  of  civilized  Christianity,  its  great 
mission,  which  it  must  fulfill  or  perish,  is  to  receive  into 
its  own  bosom  and  raise  into  its  own  ideals  those  ancient 
and  different  civilizations  by  which  it  is  surrounded  and 
outnumbered,  the  civilizations  at  the  head  of  which 
stand  Japan,  China  and  India." 

Here  upon  the  shores  of  our  Western  Sea  is  to  be  the 
meeting-place  of  these  civilizations.  And  the  supreme 
issue  is  not  commercial  and  material,  but  moral  and 
spiritual. 

How  shall  we  meet  it  ?  Captain  Mahan  offers  the  only 
solution:  '*  This  Christian  nation,  to  save  itself,  must 
save  Asia.''  We  must  dcveloj)  here  a  type  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  so  strong  and  true  that  at  this  point 
of  impact  we  can  "  receive  into  our  midst,  and  raise  to 
our  ideals  "  those  who  come  to  us.  How  can  this  be 
realized?  Best  by  incorporating  into  the  child  life  of 
to-day  that  which  is  demanded  in  the  manhood  of  to- 
morrow.    By  growing  a  generation  of  men  and  women 
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which  believes  in  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  and 
which  loves  and  obeys  Jesus  Christ.  The  highest  safety 
is  to  be  found  in  this,  "  that  from  a  child  thou  hast 
known  the  holy  scriptures  which  arc  able  to  make  thee 
wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Jesiu 
Christ." 

The  hope  of  the  future  is  in  the  adequate  moral  and 
religious  culture  of  the  child.  And  the  majority  of 
children  must  receive  that  culture  in  the  Sunday-school. 
Hence  the  greatness,  the  importance  and  the  dignity 
of  this  service.  Jesus  said,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you."  And  it  pttiist  be  within  us  if  we  arc  to  do 
this  great  work.  The  true  spirit  of  this  nation  is  evan- 
gelistic. Evangelize  we  can,  and  evangelize  we  must. 
The  mighty  impulses  of  a  great  evangelistic  i)ast  are 
again  gathering  themselves  within  us  for  still  greater 
achievements.  There  must  be,  there  can  be,  no  failure. 
If  any  man  suggest  it,  our  answer  is  that  of  John  Paul 
Jones  to  the  Serapis, —  "Have  you  surrendered?" 
**  We  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight." 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

ASSOCIATION 


It  stands  for  the  cooperation  of  all  Christian  churches, 
not  organic  union. 

It  stands  for  the  International  System  of  Uniform 
Lessons,  now  used  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  by  more 
than  twenty  millions  of  people. 

It  stands  for  encouragement  and  stimulation,  by 
bringing  the  strong  into  helpful  contact  with  the  weak. 
Fully  15,000  conventions  are  held  annually  imder  its 
auspices  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  attended  by 
at  least  two  million  ix?ople. 

It  stands  for  better  teaching,  through  teachers'  meet- 
ings, teacher-training  classes,  teachers'  reading  courses, 
institutes,  primary  unions,  summer  schools,  etc.,  and 
si>ecial  courses  in  the  theological  seminaries  designed 
cs|)ecially  to  qualify  pastors  to  train  their  own  teachers. 

It  stands  for  the  very  best  in  architecture,  equip- 
ment, management  and  Bible  instruction,  and  for 
everything  helpful,  hopeful  and  good  in  Sunday-school 
work. 

It  stands  for  extending  to  all  —  no  matter  how  old 
or  how  young  —  the  benefits  of  the  Sunday-school 
and  the  house  of  God,  through  the  house-to-house  visit- 
ation. Home  Department,  Cradle  Roll,  etc.,  and  for 
carrying  the  oi>en  Word  of  God  by  the  hand  of  a  com- 
petent consecrated  teacher  to  every  man,  woman  and 
child. 

Best  of  all  —  the  magnificent  improvements  and 
advancements,  for  which  this  association  stands,  it 
has  actually  in  a  very  large  measure  brought  to  pass, 
and  its  influence  is  growing  and  widening  every  day. 

It  stands  in  need  of  your  co6}>eration  and  financial 
support  just  now,  as  the  only  source  of  revenue  for 
carrying  on  this  great  work  is  the  free  will  offerings  of 
its  friends,  and  all  who  believe  in  extending  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth  by  the  religious  and  moral  train- 
ing of  the  young. 
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TABLES    AND    APPENDICES 


International  Pledges,  1905 -1908 

The  following  pledges  were  made  at  the  Toronto  Convention,  June  26, 
IQ05,  for  the  support  of  the  work  during  the  next  triennium,  1905-8.  The 
cards  signed  indicated  plainly  that  the  sum  pledged  was  to  be  paid  annually, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  payments  are  to  be  made  during  the  first 
six  months  of  each  year. 

States,  Provinces  and  Territories,  Per  Total 

and  by  whom  pledged  annum      three  years 

ALABAMA    $100  00 

,,  (Colored)    as  00 

$J7S  00 

ALASKA  —  Sheldon  Jackson $25  00 

Sheldon  Jackson 5  00 

90  00 

ALBERTA $20  00 

•  H.  W.  B.  Douglas 10  00 

90  00 

ARIZONA $25  00 

Eugene  H .  Stover 5  00 

90  00 

ARKANSAS $50  00 

S.  0.  Sevier 25  00 

225  00 

ASSmiBOIA  —  W.  R.  Sutherland $10  00  30  00 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA   $j j  00  99  00 

CALIFORNIA  (North)   $200  00 

Chas.  M.  Campbell  50  00 

C.  R.  Fisher 5  00 

Wm.  G.  French 1 00  00 

Miss  Catharine  A.  McCracken i  00 

I  068  00 

CALIFORNIA  (South) $165  00 

Primary  Department 20  00 

Gail  Borden 1 00  00 

Gail  Borden S.j  3j 

W.  F.  Cronemiller 1 5  00 

Hugh  C.  Gibson    i   00 

I  153  00 

COLORADO $100  00 

John  C.  Carman  (2  yrs.  only) 30  00 

Jessie  Alice  Fink 1 5  00 

Jessie  Alice  Fink 2  00 

Cora  Shank   5  00 

426  00 

CONNECTICUT $100  00 

C.  E.  Bartlett   4  00 

Caroline  E.  Bartlett i   00 

W.  Douglas  Mackenzie    10  00 

Elliott  F.  Talmadge 25  00 

420  00 

DELAWARE $1 10  00            330  00 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA $130  00 

Calvar>'   Baptist  S.   S.,   Washington,   D.   C. 

(2  yrs.  only)    100  00 

J.  W.  Reisner   5  00 

60s  00 

FLORIDA  —  H.  C.  Groves $10  00  30  00 
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GEORGIA    $roo  oo 

,.         (Colored) i  oo  oo 

First  Cong'lCh.  S.  S.,  Atlanta 500 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Maxwell    5  00 

Mrs.  Thos.  Moore 5  00 

Dr.  Robt.  E.  Williams as  00 

Dr.  Robt.  E.  Williams i   00 


$7*3  00 

IDAHO $2500               7500 

ILLINOIS $1  000  00 

ianet  Thom  Allison S  00 

lary  Anderson S  00 

R.  G.  Ardry  ($i  00  paid)   r   00 

A.  T.  Arnold i  00 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Arnold i   00 

H.  P.  Naylor i   00 

Mary  I,  Bragg lo  00 

E.  M.  Brcckenridge  ($5  00  paid) 5  00 

O.  B.  Britton 3  00 

Mrs.  Mary  Foster  Bryner    25  00 

Mrs.  Mary  Foster  Bryner    jj  jji 

Isaac  B.  Burgess 5  00 

Martin  E.  Cady 5  00 

Mary  R.  Child i  00 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Clark i  00 

David  C.  Cook i  000  00 

Henry  F.  Cor>e    5  00 

A.  F.  Gaylord   5  00 

H.  P.  Hart 5  00 

Charles  E.  Hauck 5  00 

T.  A.  Hohngren 10  00 

Mrs,  Mary  r .  Hurst 5  00 

W.  B.  Jacobs 100  00 

W.  B.  lacobs 25  00 

A.  M.  Kenney S  00 

C.  W.  Knapp 10  00 

P.  P.  Laugnlin    5  00 

H.  T.  Lay    lo  00 

John  W.  Leonard 5  00 

Andrew  J.  McDermid .<  00 

Miss  L.  Ingram  Mace 1  00 

G.  W.  Miller    .^ 8  33 

A.  H.  Mills as  00 

A.  H.  Mills 100  00 

E.  H.  Nichols    50  00 

E.  H.  Nichols    50  00 

W.  C.  Pearce as  00 

T.  N.  Pitkin S  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  T.  Purl 5  00 

W.  S.  Rcarick i .  .  lo  00 

A.  W.  Rosecrans 5  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Rundle iS  00 

Mrs.  M.  Schunerhom 2  00 

J.  B.  Sikking,  Jr 10  00 

A,  W.  Snyder    i   00 

T.  B.  Stephenson  ($1  00  paid) i  00 

F.  A.  Wells  and  family 500  00 

INDIAN  TERRITORY $25  00               75  00 

INDIANA $300  00 

Primary  Department 25  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  R.  H.  Archcy    2  00 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Baldwin 2  00 

Josh  Beasley 10  00 

Beulah  Buchanan 2  00 

Presbyterian  S.  S.    Plymouth lo  00 
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IHDIABA  (Continued): 

Wm.  H.  Elvin »io  oo 

lluy  T.  Glossbrenner    i  do 

W.  C.  H.U lo  oo 

G.  W.  Hemay i  do 

Mr.  and  Hn.  Jus.  A.  McMsth j  oo 

Main  St.  Chrutiui  S.  S.,  Rushvillt'    j  dd 

Maple  Orove  S.  S..  Lebaiwn i  oo 

ig.  Morrimao   i  oo 

n.  Masgie  H.  Miller i  oo 

Ssiah  tSoTTB I D    DO 

rs.  Ida  A.  Porterfield    j  oo 

Richmond  S.  S.  AsKKiati^n aj  do 

Anna  M.  Schuli    j  oo 

R.  C.  Willis v.'.'.'.'.'.  loo  oo 

IOWA *ioo  OD 

C.  H.  Ainley    mm 

Elias  Handy   . .  - 5  oo 

I.  F.  Hardin   lo  oo 

J.F.Hardin  .o  oo 

lln.  Geo.  Humphny .    s  oo 

B.  F.  Mitchell i  oo 

KANSAS Sioo  oo 

e!  iLBurkhSi'ikr' ;;;;.■.■.■.■;.■  .;...■.  15  ^ 

J,  H.  Engte   S  oo 

Dim  Kinney U  od 

Mr.  andMn.J.  W.  Lowdermilk    s  oo 

C.  a  and  M.  H.  Kesintier ido  od 

S.  I,  Miller .000 

iX.  Werner 1  00 

.  M,  White IS  00 

EEHTUCKY    »no  00 

Rev.  M.  S.  ClBrk I  00 

V  Shrei-c  Durham    ,  SO 

Frank  W.  Hardy    '  ".  1  00 

LoubJ,  Mclnl,sh    S  do 

v^^yKua^  "..:..........:.:.  .  .  .  illt 

MissSue  B.Scott  (r  yr.unly,  igor> loo  00 

Miss  Sue  B,-Sci,ll ij  00 

J;ihn  Sliws 5o  OD 

fe.  N.  WcudnilTd  yr.  .mly) 10000 

LOUISIAKA Sw  00 

B.  C  Lee s  00 

Hen  Rase so  00 

HAIHE S.;t  00 

Baptist  S.S..Yarmuuthvillc 10  oo 

E.  L.  Mar^h 1   00 

HAHITOBA  .    .    .  Sioo  00 

F.W.Adams 10  00 

James  Laidlaun S  00 

Helen  Palk .,00 

T.H.PatrickHurManitiibadek-iialii.nl    ....  5000 

Thus.  R™n ...  so  00 

R<.h[na  E,  Spen,T.. lo  00 
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luSTUun)  . 


"icndmi  St.  Bapiiat'S.'S 
!.  B.  L.  Colby 

itr  c.  a.« 


Pint  H.  E.  S.  S..  Fi 
V.  N.  Hsrtahom.. 
ElU  Ford  Hartihon 
W  C.  King    


I,  LUL 

Union  Cong'l  S.  S„  Winthrop  BeBch  . . 

Abbie  S,T.iiehl>eld  '. ". 


Lucy  G.  SUK-i 
\  C.  S...nr    . 


Mn.  John  L.  UUi'rr.  . 


Ctai.  F.  Ba«>T 
Central  Bnplisl 
Mr  H.  G.  HBf 
Th.B.  MtClymu 

MISSISSIPPI 

mssouKi  . 

MOITTAHA 

HEBRASKA  .  . 


InUrnalumal  PU-dgcs,   iga^~ig<)8 


HEW  BKOKSWICK  . 

E.  R.  Machiim    ,  . 


HEWFOUnDLAIlD  (possible  i 


HEW  HAMPSHIRE tioo  od 

W.  G,  Everetl is  oo 

Edv.in  B.  Stilts J  oo 

Roaer  E.  Thompson S  oo 

HEW  reRSEY ("OO  oo 

Pflilip  CaST ,00 

Rev.  Edward  G.  R«d s  00 

Mis.  OliviT  C.  Willstm j  00 

HEW  MEXICO   Iio  03 

HEW  YORK    $1  so  00 

J.   ™Biker'*"'".^.".'..,. ■,..■.■.;..  '°?  m 

Andnv  M.  Bniwn  ' i  oo 

Andnw  M.  Brown   1  09 

Fnink    L.  Brown    is  00 

Prank  L.  BronTi i;  oo 

Fred  C.  Bunwy ;  00 

Rev.  H.  T.  Chailsey  .    .00 

MiM  Ullu:  R.  Curwh'   s  00 

John  Bancrufl  Dt:vin> lo  00 

A.  W.  Gr»y »  00 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Gncnnian 10  oo 

Henry  S.  Iaei*v s  00 

W.  W.  KiriH K  00 

L.  W.  K-mSy .1  00 

William  G.  Liuhtf.-Xc    ^  aa 

H.  S.  Lyle j  00 

J.  T.  M^Parland    10  00 

AFri.-nJ  (ist  yr.  irai.!) S  00 

Julia  C,  Oslranflrr    i  do 

Smith  Psrish i  00 

CE.  Patterson So  00 

Mr.  and  Mn.  A.  J.  Runi»y    10  oo 

Rev,  A.  F.  SrhftuftLt H  00 

SiS.  Scovillo 1  00 

rs.  S.  W.  Sherwood S  00 

Rev.  C.  A.  Snaldinif i  00 

Baptist  S,  S,.  Homer ;  00 

W.  S.  TayLot ^r  00 

Charles  B.  Tertl    (to 

Gtotkc  H.  Trull    ^  oo 


HORTH  CAROLINA 

"B  R,  Dmard    ..   '.'."^ 

las.  B.  DudK'y    

Rev.  11.  B.  Hunter  ., 
Nifmj  Baptist  S.  S.  Oir 
James  E.  Shepanl  .... 
Ge.1.  W.  Walls   

HORTH  DAKOTA    

Primary  Dtmrlinenl  . 
Mtb.  Thos,  Amiiilrunit. 
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HORTH  DAKOTA  (Continued) 

J.  W.  Arthur 

W.  A.  Caldwell 

Mrs,  W.  A.  Caldwell 

V.  B.  Stenersen 

O.  H.  Wunn    


50VA  SCOTIA    

A.  E.  Blois 

Miss  Irene  Colquhoun 
Miss  L.  M.  Qjlquhoun 

Peter  Ffaser    

Alex.  Sutherland  .... 
Frmnk  Woodbury .... 


$3  oo 

lo  oo 

5  oo 

I  oo 

I  oo 


Stoo  oo 

5  oo 

I  oo 

5  oo 

5  oo 

2o  oo 

5  oo 


OHIO $  I  ,ooo   oo 

E.  G.  Adams   i    oo 

Rev.  S.  C.  Bates  (ist  yr.  paid) t    oo 

Laura    Bayless  (Baptist  Primary  Class)  ....  2  oo 

Ellsworth  M.  Beard 10  00 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Campbell    i   00 

Miss  Erva  E.  Carver    i    00 

Dr.  and  Mrs   Chalfant   5  00 

ioseph  Clark i  o  00 

lelhe  H.  Copeland .*  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Cowdcn .S   00 

Mrs,  Phebe  A.  Curtiss    10  00 

Mrs,  Belle  A.  Ditmer .\  00 

Mr*.  H,  A.  Dowling 10  00 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Dowlins? 1  o  00 

H.  EllenberRcr    100   00 

J.  C.  Fuhr    I    00 

Edward  D.  CoUer 5   00 

W.  A.  Holmes ,\  00 

E.  F,  Knickerbocker    5  00 

Marion  Lawrance 5  j  00 

Grace  K.  McClurK  .  • i   00 

Miss  Anna  C.  MindlinK    .i  00 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Moore    10  00 

A.  T.  Nelson    i    00 

M.  Parker    10  00 

Lev,  Gerald  R.  Richards i   00 

Dunham  Ave.  Disciple  S.  S..  Cleveland    10  00 

Cleveland  Primary  Union,  Cleveland    5  00 

Fred  A.  Starr    S   00 

C.  F.  Strecker 50   00 


k 


OKLAHOBiA 

Miss  Oakie  Graham 
William  Rogers  .  .  . 


ONTARIO 

Rev.  A.  W.  Barker. 

Miss  Bate 

Dr,  E.  E.  Bennett 

D.  B.  Best   

W.  N.  Carr 

H.  W,  Chamberlain 

D,  R.  Clare    

Elmer  Davis    

GeorKe  Elliott    .... 
Rev.  W.  Griffith  . . 

J .  Guest , 

M.  Hai?ar 

Vliss  M.  W.  Harris    , 
Mrs.  W.  Henderson 
Albert  R,  Hugh    .  .  , 


i 


$300  00 
I  00 
I 
5 
5 
I 

5 

2 

5 

2 


00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 


«  \  \ 


5  00 
I  00 
I  00 
S  00 
5  00 
I    00 


$335   00 


433    00 


3  996  00 

$75    00 
2    00 
5    00 
346  00 
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OKTARIO  (Continueil) : 

Isaac  Hqrd Sio  oo 

Mfs.  I.  Hurd    .  s  oo 

H.C.  Hoar S  oo 


Asher  P.  I^tier 

Rev,  M.  C.  McU«n    

'    Methodist  S.  S.,  MilibnNJi ' '. 

em  «y™     
r«l.  Nell« 

I.  W,  Newbery, 

Rev.  R.  P.  Nie   

a  Onww  Noxon 

Ure.  A.  B.  Ormsby 

W.  M.  On-   

A.  H.  Ranlon  (i  >t.) 


Riusell    . 


J.  A.  Schru 
C.  H.  Stick 
R.  G.  Strut 


R,  TuHle JO  00 

J,  M.  Wallace    i  oo 

J.  . 

OREOOH S71  oo 


PEHHSYLVAinA 

(Nusiji 
C3eu.  W.  Bailey  . . . 
Linbaurih    . 


t 


R.  L.  CUrk    

W.  L,  Corrin 

P.  L.  Craiti 

Pint  Oiristian  Church  ». 
"  P.Barr.GnueM.  E  S,  F 

D.  Graves    

.jv.  L.  W.  Haimr 

H.  J.  Heini 

Kane  Baplist  S  S,.  Kam- 

James  WT  Kinnoar  

W.  G.  Landes 

Dr.  Prank  W.  UrwrlPhi 

T  H.  Lippiatt 

Miss  Ella  Wanin 

D  H.  M  lltT 

E.  D  M.Cafferty    

E.  B   McCurdy 

EaiU  End  Presli.  S.  S. .  Pitt 

C  E.  Rauch 

Rsadinii.  Pa  Uniim  . . . 
Rev.  Ji.hn  N.  Rcseieh,,.. 
Martha  E.  R<.bi»in 


kS 


John  Wal,.n 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND  . . 
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J.  W,  Knox 

Mre.  H,  H.  Lang 

KBODE  ISLAHD    

Graded  Primary  Uniun.  Pruvi,! 

Fredwicl.  P.  Chureh  

Hn.  S.  H.  Cuthbcn  

Calvary  Bapint  Bibk  SL-hiul.  P 

A.  B.  McCnllH      

Providence  Lithographinfl  Cu. 
EmmB  G.  Welch 

SASKATCHEWAH  —  W.     H.     Irwl 
Man 

SOUTH  CAROLHIA 

"Rev.T.  i-'.  BurgeM  ....'..■■.'.■. 

D.  W.  Bythwnud    

P.  Y.  Dendy    

lai.  W.  Eichelbcwer   

H.  G.  Fisher   

A.  U.  Prieraon  ....--. 

I.  H.  Fulton    

Hiss  S.  M.  Furman 

R.  F.  Lee 

J,  B,  Middletun 

ir^b'^S  l"'&i' 

I.  S.  Slanliack  ....'.'.'.'.'...'... 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  , .  . 

iflHESS: 

L^:- 

H.  M,  Ilamill 

E.  E.  Mi'DavicI 

Alfred  Mason 

John  R.  Pepper 

TEXAS  

UTAH 

VERHOHT 

i;.  S.  Anilrews 

D.M.Camp 

E.U-ard  M.  FuIUt 

H,  H.  Tpnnev,  MrlhodisI  Suiija 

G.  F.  Notlh  , 

M.  P.  Parley    

Geo.  L.  Slury    

VIRGIHIA  

T.  I.&C.  Inslitute. Clarvmont 

W.  P.  Bunell  

Mi!B  Grace  U.  Davis    .    

Mr.  and  Mn.  C.  J.  Durr 

]oiirj's™T&'  (,;ai,i  t,:  o=i 

B.  WASHDIOTOH  AHD  H.  IDAHO. . 
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WESTERN  WASHINGTON 

W.  C.  MexT'tt    

W.  C.  Merritt    

Plymouth  Cong.  S.  S,,  Seattle 


]: 


WEST  VIRGINIA  

[.  C.  Bardall    

C.  Bardall    

C.  Humble 

Myron  Hubbard 

Myron  Hubbard 

T.  Marcellus  Marshall 
L.  W.  Nuttall 


WISCONSIN 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Bennett  (for  the  3  vrs.) 
First  Omg'l  S.  S..  Sheboygan  .  .  .  . 
First  ConB'l  S.  S.,  Oshkf>sh  (3  yrs.)  . 

F.  Gasser 

Mrs.  F.  Gasser 

F.  R.  Prwtor    

W.  H.  Weber 


WYOBiING 


$ 

125 

00 

50 

00 

10 

00 

25 

00 

$ 

100 

00 

50 

00 

100 

00 

10 

00 

S 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

25 

00 

$ 

100 

00 

50 

00 

10 

00 

25 

00 

2 

SO 

2 

SO 

I 

00 

I 

00 

$630  00 


930  00 


$10  00 


4a6  00 
30  CO 


RECAPITULATION  AND  SUMMARY 

The  following  are  the  totals  pledged  from  each  state,  province  and  territory 
for  the  following  three  year*,  including  the  Ass<Jciation  pledge  and  individ- 
ual pledges. 


Alabama    

Alaska  

Alberta  

Arizona  

Arkansas   (Si-c   Note 

"A")   

assiniboia 

British  Columhia.  .  . 
California  (N.)   .... 

California  (S.) 

Colorado  

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District   of    Coh'.m- 

BIA 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illi.nois 

Indian  Territory    .  . 

Indiana    

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky   

Louisiana    

Maine 

Manitoba 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minn   sota  

Mississippi 

Missouri    

Montana 

Nebraska    


$375  00       Nevada    

go  00  New  Brunswick    .  .  . 

90  00  Newfoundland    .... 

90  00  New  Hampshire  .  . .  , 

New  Tersev    

225  00       New  Mexico 

30  00       New  York 

Q9  00  North  Carolina    . .  . 

I  06S  00       North  Dakota 

1  153  00       Nova  Scotia   

43ti  00       Ohio 

436  00       Oklahoma   

330  00       Ontario 

Oregon    

6o«;  00  Pennsylvania    (Sec 

30  00  Note  "  B  ") 

723  00  Prince    Edward   Is- 

75   00  LAND   

9  34 [   00       Quebec 

75  00        Rhode  Island 

I  6^5  00       Saskatchewan 

8i9  00  South  Carolina  .... 

I  236  00       StJUTH  Dakota 

I  279  so       Tennessee 

315  00       Texas  

558  00       Utah 

090  00       Vermont    

150  00       Virginia  .• 

7  078  00  Washington  (E.)  .  .  . 

4  9O5  00  Washington  (W.)  .  .  . 

•243  00       West  Virginia 

22«;  00       Wisconsin 

603  00       Wyoming   

150  00 

430  00  Total  . 


$60 
525 
255 
3Q6 
I  839 

.JO 

3  462 

I  408 

225 

423 
3  9Q6 

246 
I  419 

240 


90 
330 
0H8 

60 
61  2 

105 
320 

375 
30 
696 
J63 
225 
630 
030 
426 
30 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
SO 
00 


612    50 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


$65  168  50 
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NoTB  "  A."  Arkansas  promised  to  put  in  a  colored  man 
if  we  would  pay  $400  a  year.  I  understood  this  meant  that 
they  would  contribute  a  similar  sum  of  $400  and  get  an  $800 
Alan.  In  making  up  the  sum  of  our  pledges,  this  $400  a  year 
IMuid  by  Arkansas  amounts  to    $1  200  00 

Note  "  B."  At  that  same  meeting  of  the  Committee,  Mr. 
Heinz  agreed  to  pay  one  quarter  of  a  man's  salary  for  the 
West.  Mr.  Hartshorn  named  the  sum  of  $1  600  as  his  salary. 
The  other  quarter  was  taken  equally  by  Mr.  Hartshorn  and 
Mr.  Warren.  This  was  pledged  on  condition  that  the  Western 
states  would  pay  the  other  $800  a  year  for  three  years.  This 
was  pledged  in  the  Committee  meeting  by  brethren  Morse, 
Bell,  Borden  and  others  from  the  West.  No  pledges  were 
signed.  It  was  understood  in  the  Committee  that  this  took 
care  of  a  Si  600  man,  amounting  in  the  three  years  to    4  800  o^- 

(This  $4  800,  and  the  Si  200  from  Arkansas  makes  the 
$6  000  as  reported  as  having  been  pledged  in  the  Committee.) 

Note  "  C."  On  the  floor  of  the  Convention,  Mr.  Heinz 
promised  to  take  care  of  a  man  in  Japan.  The  sum  set  for 
each  year  was  Si  000.  This  does  not  strictly  belong  in  our 
International  budget,  but  was  included  in  the  sum  raised  on 
the  floor  of  the  Convention. 

Added  to  this  should  be  the  Si  000  turned  over  in  cash  by 
Mr.  Lawrance  raised  previous  to  the  Convention  especially 
for  the  Mexico  work i  000  00 

Note  "  D."  Added  to  the  above  should  be  the  following 
pledges  for  the  Mexico  work  for  the  second  and  third  years: 

J.  R.  Little,  I.*a  Crosse.  Kans Si 00  200  00 

Alexander  Henry.  Philadelphia,  Pa 100  200  00 

Graf  M.  Acklin,  Toledo,  0 100  00 

Grand  total S7  2  668   50 
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Louinin*. 

BritUh  Ameritt 


Plntburt. 


British  Anusrv..) 


Bnltod  Slctes     .  . 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OF  ALL  NATIONS 

The  following  statistics  were  compiled  for  the  Centen- 
nial of  the  Sunday-school  Union  of  London,  1903.  They 
were  revised  for  the  World's  Sunday-school  Convention, 
held  at  Jerusalem,  in  1904.  The  statistics  from  North 
America  are  revised  to  date. 


.Siinday-, 

I  schools.!  Teachers. 


I 


Scholars. 


Total- 


EUROPE.  ' 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland    ....  53,500 

Austro- Hungary 239' 

BeUfium 83 

Bulgaria 35 

Denmark qqc^ 

Finland    7,6i  i ' 

France i  .47  5 

Germany 7,74^ 

Greece    4. 

Holland a.ojo' 

Italy 201' 

Nox^'ay    i  ,ooo' 

Portxigal    1 8^ 

Russia    83' 

Spain    goj 

Sweden 6,000 

Switzerland 1  .itzl 

Turkey  in  Eurtjpe    30' 

ASIA. 

India,  including  Ceylon H.710 

Persia 107 

Siam It) 

China 105. 

Japan 1 .074' 

Tvirkev  in  Asia ^16 

AFRICA   4.^4'^ 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Unite*!  Stales 140.519 

Canada io.7>o 

Newfoundland  and  Labrad'»r  .  353 

West  Indies 2,^zU 

Central  America i.;i 

Slexioo     454 

SOUTH  AMERICA 350 

OCEANICA. 

Australasia    7.4.nS 

Fi'i  Islands 1.474 

Hawaiian  Islands 230 

Other  islands 210 

T-.tal.  WORLD    zfys.i  w 


674.123 

7,300.340 

7.974.463 

043 

10.572 

11.215 

403 

4.616 

S.oio 

140 

1.576 

1,716 

4.6IO 

72.800 

77.410 

ia.Q28 

165,140; 

178.068 

3.87(> 

61,200 

65.076 

39.»72 

826.341' 

866.213 

7 

180, 

187 

5.092 

206,000- 

211.092 

823 

12.160, 

12.983 

3.600 

7  5. 000  j 

7S.600 

70 

1.419 

1.489 

785 

15.679, 

16.464 

iSi 

5.410 

5.600 

20.300 

300.000 

320,300 

7.400 

122.567 

130.057 

170 

1.420 

1.590 

M.052 

1 
333.776 

348.728 

440 

4.876: 

5.316 

54 

800 ' 

873 

1,053 

5.264 

6.317 

7.505 

44.03S 

51.540 

4.250 

2S,Sm 

30.083 

8.455 

161,304, 

t 

1 69.849 

1. 45 1.85  5 

11,320.253 

13.209.114 

S5.O32 

684.235 

790.566 

2.374 

22.766 

25.140 

10.769 

11  1.335 

122.104 

577 

5.741 

6.318 

1.206 

13.797 

15.003 

3.000 

150.000. 

153.000 

54.670 

505.031' 

649.701 

2.700 

42.900 

45.609 

1 .4  >  3 

15.840 

17.253 

.»%oo 

IC.COO 

10.800 

2.426.8SS 

22.739.323 

35.614.916 
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The  Official  Program 

[As  adupleij  by  the  Exccutiw  Cummiltec] 

FIRST  SESSION 

FridiT  AltaraoDDi  Jung  13 

HetropoUUn  Cburch 

LHR.  D.D.,  Denver.  Col.,  President  of  the  Tenth  Inlcruatk 

.he  Presiding  Officer  and  by  the  Chain 
,-*  Committee. 


SECOHD  SESSIOH 
Friday  Eveaing.  June  13 
Twin  Meelini,  HaaKf  HaU 
Pniw  Service,  condUL-ted  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Jacoss.  New  Yiirk.  assisted 

vhorus  irf  joo  voices. 
Blbk  RMdlns.     Bev,  W,  G.  Wailacs.  D.D.,  Tumnlo. 
Pajtt.     Rev.  F  H.  Perry.  D.D..  Toronto. 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Maclahen.  D.C.L,.  LL.D.,  Chaiman  •>l  the  Toronto 

committee,  will  prescnl  for  the 
Addreaea  of  Walcome  — 

His  Honor  Willuh  MonTtHEi  Clark.  K.C.  LL.D..  Licutei 
Govemur  of  Ontario',  His  Worship  TnoHAb  Ubuuhait.  Mayt 
Toronto. 

Rev.  Alam  Hudson,  Pastor  First  ConBreBBliunal  Church,  Broc' 
MaEs.:     Rev.  Carev  Bonnhr,  London,  England.  Genemi  Secrets 
the  British  Sunaay-Sch.K>l  Union. 
Addios  ~  ■■  A  Forv-ard  Look  for  the  Sunday-school." 

Bishrip  JoHM  H.  ViscBST.  D.D  ,  LL.D..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Twin  Hedlnt.  HetropoUtan  Cburch 
Or(an  reciUL  F.  H.  TokiimciTON.  Mus,  Die.,  Toronto. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Machu'u.  Si.  John,  N.  B.,  Vice-Prcsi,l<>nt  of  the  1 
Inlcmalional  Dmvcnlion,  DTi-siding. 
Praiae  iervice,  conducted  by  Dr.  F.  H.  ToRRisiiioK.  assiste.l  by  the  M 

pcilitan  Choir.  100  voices. 
Wbk  ReadiDE.     Rev.  T.  B.  Hyde,  Toronto. 
Prayer.     Rev.  W.  Spablini;,  D.D..  Toronto. 

Rev.  W.  FRIiiBLL.  Ph.B,.  Vicc-Chaimian  of  the  Tor.mto  local  comm 
will  pn.-sent  for  the 
>[  Welcome  — 

1.  J.  W.  St.  John,  M.P.P.,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Asscml 
io;     Rev.  Canon  H.  J.  Cody,  D.D.,  Rector  St.  Paul's  Ch 
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Responses  to  the  Addresses  of  Welcome  — 

Mr.  E.  K.  Warrbn.  Three  Oaks,  Mich.,  President  of  the  World's 
Fourth    Sunday-school    Convention,    Jerusalem.    1904;     Rev.    H.    H. 
Bell.  D.D..  Pastor  First  United  Presbyterian  Qhurch.  San  Francisco. 
Cal. 
Addrent  —  "  The  Relation  of  the  Sunday-school  to  the  University." 

Rev.  D.  B.  PuRiNTON,  D.D.,  M  organ  to  wn,  W.  Va.,  President  of  the 
University  of  West  Virginia. 
Music.     Anthem  by  the  Choir. 
Address  —  "  Individuality  and  Heredity  in  the  Sunday-school." 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Robbrts.  D.D.,  LL.D..  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Stated  Clerk 
and  Treasurer  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States. 

THIRD   SESSION 

Saturday  Moming*  June  34 

Metropolitan  Church 
Praise  and  Prayer  Service. 

Prof.   I.  Garland   Penn,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Rev.   Sheldon   Jackson,  LL.D.,  Alaska. 
**  The  Story  of  the  Trienniumt  and  a  Vision  of  the  Future.'* 

"  The  Home  Department."  W.  A.  Duncan.  Ph.D.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y., 
Chairman   International   Home   Department  Committee. 

**  Work  among  the  Negroes."  Dr.  Jambs  E.  Shbpard.  Field  Worker, 
Durham.  N.  C. 

"  The  International  Committee."  Mr.  W.  N.  Hartshorn,  Chairman. 
Boston,  Mass. 

"  The  International  Field."  Mr.  Marion  Lawrancb,  General 
Secretary.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

"  The  Primary  and  Junior  Departments."  Mrs.  J.  Woodbkidob 
Barnes.  Secretary.  Newark.  N.  J. 

"  Our  Neighbor,  Mexico."  Mrs.  Mary  Foster  Brynbr,  Field 
Worker,  Peoria,  111. 

"  The  Department  of  Teacher-Training."  Mr.  W.  C.  Pbarcb, 
Secretary,  Chicago,  111. 

"  The  International  Lesson  Committee."     Rev.  A.  F.  Schaupplbr, 
D.D.,  Secretary.  New  York. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 
The  Quiet  Half  Hour*  conducted  by  Dr.  Tom  kins. 


FOURTH  SESSION 

Saturday  Afternoon,  June  34 

Conferences 

Metropolitan  Church 
Pastors*  Conference. 

Rev.  Dbwitt  M.  Bbnham,  Baltimore,  Md.,  presiding. 

Rev.  A.  F.  SkrHAUFPLBR.  D.D.,  New  York,  leader. 
Superintendents*  Conference. 

Mr.  Gborob  W.  Watts,  Durham.  N.  C,  presiding. 

Mr.  Marion  Lawrancb,  Toledo.  Ohio,  leader. 
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Ten-Minute  Talks. 

"  The  Adult  Department:  Its  place,  purpose,  problems  and  possi- 
bilities." Mr.  P.  H.  Bristow,  Superintendent  Calvary  Baptist  Sunday- 
school,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"The  Program:  What  to  put  in,  what  to  leave  out.  the  value  of 
variety."  Mr.  William  Johnson,  Superintendent  Bridge  Street  M.  E. 
Sunday-school,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

**  Building  up  a  City  School:  conditions,  methods,  results,"  Mr. 
E.  C.  Knapp,  Superintendent  Fourth  Congregational  Sunday-school, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Bond  Street  Congregational  Church 

Primary  I>e|>artment  Conference. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Sbmblroth,  Winona  Lake.  Ind..  presiding. 

Mrs,  J.  WooDBRiDGB  Barnbs,  Newark,  N.  J.,  leader. 
Devotional  Service.     Mr,  A.  H.  Mills.  Decatur,  111. 
Address  —  "  The  Co6peration  between  Home  and  School." 

Mrs.  Jambs   L,   Hughbs,  Toronto,   President  of  the   International 
Kindergarten  Union. 
Address  —  "  The  Age  of  Spiritual  Awakening." 

Prof.  A.  B.  Van  Ormbr,  Gettysburg  College.  Norwood.  Pa. 

[This  topic  is  the  result  of  Professor  Van  Ormer's  investigation, 
made  expressly  for  the  International  Primary  Department.] 

Jarvis  Street  Baptist  Church 

The  Home  Department. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Hall,  New  York,  presiding. 

Mrs,  Flora  V.  Stbbbins,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  leader. 

"The  Home  Department  Defined — Its  Sco^x.'."  Discussion.  Mr. 
C.   D.   Mbios,   Dallas.  Tex. 

**  Superintendents  and  Visitors  "  —  (a)  Their  Oualificatior.s ;  (b)  Their 
Duties  and  Privileges;  (c)  How  Best  Secured.  Mrs.  Phobbb  Curtiss, 
Painesville.  Ohio. 

"Auxiliary  Workers  "  —  (a)  Secretaries  and  Treasurer;  (b)  Substitute 
Visitors;  (c)  Sunshine  Bands;  (d)  Messenger  Service.  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Simmons.  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

"  The  Messenger  Department."  Rev.  E.  W.  Hali'BNNY,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

"  How  to  Increase  the  Membership  in  the  Department."  Mr.  E.  C. 
Knapp,  Hartford.  Conn. 

"  How  to  Increase  Interest  in  the  Department." 

(a)  In  the  Township  and  District.  Rev.  T.  C.  Gebaver,  Henderson, 
Ky. 

(b)  In  the  County.     Mr.  C.  E.  Hauck.  Chicago.  111. 

(c)  In  the  State.     Mr.  W.  G.  Landbs,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(d)  Throughout  North  America.  Rev.  J.  A.  Worukn.  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cooke's  Church 
Temperance  Conference. 

Rev.  JoH.v  PoTTS,  D.D..  presiding. 

Mrs.  Zii.LAH  Foster  Stevens,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  leader. 
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Subject:  "  TemiJcrance  Work  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Sunday-school." 

"  Why  must  the  Twentieth  Century  Church  do  Definite  Temperance 
Work?"  Written  answers  by  Rev.  Charlbs  Blanchard,  President 
of  Wheaton  College.  Wheaton,  III.;  Bishop  W.  F.  McDowbll,  Chicago, 
111. 

*'  Definite  Temperance  Work  in  the  Sunday-school.'*  Written 
answer  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Spbbr. 

*'  Temperance  Teaching  in  Primary  Classes."  Mrs.  Wilbur  P. 
Crafts,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"  A  Profitable  Temperance  Lesson."  Rev.  F.  N.  Pbloubbt,  D.D., 
Aubumdale,  Mass.;  Mr.  Amos  R.  Wells,  Boston,  Mass;  Rev.  Wilbur 
F.  Crafts,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*'  Laying  Foundations  in  Temperance  Work."  Mrs.  Mary  Fostbr 
Bryner,  Peoria,  111. 

"  The  Temperance  Teacher's  Ally  —  the  Editor."  Mr.  David  C. 
Cook,  Chicago,  111. 

Cr)6peration  of  Forces  in  Sunday-school  Work."  Rev.  John 
Potts,  D.D.,  Toronto.  Ontario. 

"  A  More  Excellent  Way  in  Temperance  Work."  Mr.  Charles 
Gallavdet  Trumbull,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"  The  Average  Teacher  and  the  Quarterly  Temperance  Lesson." 
Mrs.  ZiLLAH  Foster  Stevens,  Peoria.  111. 

"  A  Whole  School  Pledged  to  Temperance."  Mr.  William  Johnson, 
Belleville,  Ontario. 

"  The  Part  of  the  Pastor  in  Sunday-school  Temperance  Work." 
Written  answer  by  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  Topeka,  Kan. 

*'  One  Way  to  Impmve  Sunday-school  Work."  Mr.  W.  C.  Lillev, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Knox  Church  Schoolroom 

Chinese  Mission  School  Conference. 

Rev.  R.  P.  Mackav,  D.D.,  Secretary  Foreign  Missionary  Committee 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  in  charge. 

"  Review  of  the  Work."     Dr.  J.  C.  Thompson,  Montreal. 

"  Aim  and  Organization."     Mr.  Geo.  Ewino,  Toronto. 

"  Methods."     Mrs.  E.  D.  Hall.  Toronto. 

*'  Helps  and  Hindrances."     Rev.  Dr.  Spber,  Ton^nto. 

"  Problems  and  Possibilities."     Rev.  A.  B.  Winchester,  Toronto. 

"  Results."     Mr.  T.  Humphries,  T«.ronto. 

CONCURRENT  MASS  MEETINGS  OF  CHILDREN 

Saturday,  June  24,  3  p.m. 

Five  Mass  Meetings  of  Sunday-s<.-hcM>l  children  will  be  held  in  Massby 
Hall,  and  in  the  following  churches:  Dunn  Avenue,  Presbyterian, 
Parkdale;  Walmer  Road,  Baptist;  St.  Paul's,  Church  of  England. 
BliMjr  Street  East ;  and  Woodgreen,  Methodist,  Queen  Street  East. 

Thi-  order  of  services  will  be  the  same  in  each  t)f  the  places,  and  will 
include  a  musical  program  of  well-known  hymns,  and  selections  by 
the  orcliostra.  One  of  the  features  of  the  aftem(K)n  will  be  the  presenta- 
tion «)f  a  sovivcnir  from  Palestine  to  each  child  in  attendance  at  the 
meetings.  The  i)laics  of  mtH*ting  with  the  chairman  and  speakers  will 
l>e  as  follows- 
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J  HtH  H.,n.  J,  P,  Whitnhv,  Premier  ..f  Onlari...  pre^idiiiH.  Mrs. 
[tRV  FosTM  Bbtnhb,  Puuria.  HI.,  and  Rev,  John  C.  (.■akman,  tX-rn-cr, 

Akddc  PiMbrtimn  Chiucb.  Juditc  John  Wimhesten,  iin^iilinK. 
;c!V.  Archibald  Forder.  Jerusalem.  Palestine,  anil  Rev.  JusBPH 
i.AKK,  D.D..  Clunibus.  Ohi...  speakers. 

*r  Ro^  BapliM  Church.     His  Wurahi|>  Mayor  Thuhas  Uruuhart, 
1,  Brc«kliii.  N.  Y..  snrl  Ruv.  Arohi- 


«,  Jen 


I,  Palesl 


St.  Paal'i.  Cburch  of  Enflaod.  Rev.  Dr.  Albert 
Bishoii  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D..  LL.D,.  Indiana 

Woodcrttn  Hcibodi*t  Church.  Mr.  A.  E.  Kbup.  1 
H.  J.  Heini,  PillsbuHj,  Fa.,and  Pnif.  H.  M.  Ha* 
Ti-nn..  si-pakers. 


PrEJic  and  Piajti  Stnric*. 


AddiBM  — "The  Sum 

Prof.  Frank  K 

Divinity  Sch'-.l, 


t,  Ph.D..  Ni-w  Hav 


'nf  It 


Rev.   Gbh 

Chunli  Hislory,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Semi 
EU  —  "  Thi:  Sunday-^huul  as  an  Educatkig 

Pr..f.    H.   -M.   Hauill.   D.D..    Nashville. 
Teaeher  Training.  M.  E.  Chunh.  Soiilh. 


StXTB  SESSION 
SuDdar  Homlnc,  June  J5 
Metropolitan  Cburch 
Svrieeol  PiaTeraad  Fellowship,  uunduLted  by  Dr.  Tomk[h: 

Sundar  Afttmooa 
The  Snnday-ichaol  SeBioni 
Delexate^  aui!  others  will  attend  the  si:!Aii  ms  it  the  I 


Goipel  Tempeianci  Kaa*  Hetting  io  Hanej  Hall,  under  t 
.  Canadian  Tcmperan^rc  Leaijue,  Toronlti.  Speaker; 
Mason,  D.D.,  Cincinnati,  and  Rfv.  Ervb«  Boim.-Ji 


.   M.  C.    B. 

EN,  Toledo, 
Mr,  H.  M. 
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SuiuUy  Eveninc 
Visiting  clergymen  and  secretaries  will  occupy  pulpits  in  the  city  at 
the  evening  service,  as  arranged. 

SEVENTH  SESSION 

Monday  Morning*  June  a6 

Metropolitan  Church 
Praise  and  Prayer  Service. 

Mr.  Sbwaro  V.  Coffin,  Middletown.  Conn. 
Rev.  H.  S.  Trallb,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Consideration  of  the  Report  of  the  Lesson  Committee. 

Rev.  J.  T.  McParland,  D.D..  New  York,  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Sunday-school  Union  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  Editor  of  Sunday- 
schiKil  publications,  and  Rev.  I,  J.  Van  Nbss,   D.D.,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Editor  S<juthcm  Baptist  Sunday-school  Publications. 
Further  consideration  of  the  Report. 
Summing  up«  by  Dr.  Potts. 
Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 
Address  —  "  Teacher  Training." 

Principal  Robert  A.  Falconer.  Litt.  I)..  LL.D..  President  Presby- 
terian Theological  Q>llege,  Halifax.  N.  S.,  and  Conv'ener  of  Teacher- 
training  Classes. 
Address — "  The  International  Bible  Reading  Association." 

Rev.  Carry  Bonner,  London,  England,  General  St*cretary  of  the 
British  Sunday-School  Union. 
Address  —  "  The  Army  of  the  Future;  After  Enlistment,  What?  " 

Rev.  Ernest  Bovrnbr  Allbn,  Pastor  Washington  Street  Congre- 
gational Church.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  Quiet  Half  Hour. 

EIGHTH  SESSION 

Monday  Afternoon*  June  a6 

Metropolitan  Church 
Prayer  and  Praise  Senrice. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Hbvstiss,  E<imonton.  Alberta. 
Mr.  George  G.  Wallace.  Omaha.  Neb. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Executive  Committee's  Report,  followed  by 

•    its  consideration. 
Report  of  the  Treasurer.  Dr.  Gborgb  W.  Bailbv.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Addresses  —  "  Ton:>nto,  18S1-1005.     A  Retrospect  and  a  Prospect." 

G^n.  B.  W.  Grbbn.  Little  Rtick.  Ark.;  Rev.  John  Potts,   D.D.. 
TonMito;  Rev.  M.  C.  B.  Mason.  D.D..  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Corresponding 
Secretary   oi  the   Frecdmen's   Aid   and   Southern    Education   Society, 
M.  E.  Chimh.  And  Pn^t.  H.  M.  Ham  ill.  D.D..  NashWlle.  Tenn. 
Address   -  "  The  Future.     Our  Needs  and  Ht»w  to  Meet  Them." 
Mr.  Marion  Lawrancb.  T.»letlt\  Ohio.  General  Secretary. 

NINTH  SESSION 

Monday  Erening*  June  26 

Twin  Meeting,  Massey  Hall  , 

Praise  and  Prayer  Service. 

,        Mr.  J.  F.  Drarb.  Pasadena.  Cal. 

Rev.  Wallace  Nvttixo.  D.D..  ProWdence,  R.  I. 
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Addms  —  "  Reverence  in  the  Sunday-school." 

Rev.  Elson  I.  Rbxporo,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Principal  Diocesan  Theoloerica\ 
College.  Montreal.  Quebec. 
AddrcM  —  ".  The  Relation  of  the  Sunday-school  to  the  Public  School." 

A.   R.  Taylor,   Ph.D..    Decatur,   111.,    President    James    Millikin 
University. 
Addms  —  "  The  Relation  of  the  Religious  and  Seculai;  Press  to  the  Sunday- 
school." 

Rev.  Levi  Gilbbrt.  D.D.,    Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Editor  Th€  Western 
Christian  Advocate. 

Twin  Meeting,  Metropolitan  Church 

Organ  Recital*  Dr.  Torrington. 
Praise  and  Prayer  Service. 

Rev.  E.  L.  Marsh,  Waterville.  Me. 
Hon.  Noah  Shakbspbarb,  VictoHa.  B.  C. 
Addms  —  "  The  Old  Guard." 

Rev.  Hbnry  C.  McCook,  D  D.,  Sc.D..  LL.D.,  Philadelphia.. Pa. 
Address  —  "  The  Relation  of  the  Sunday-school  to  the  Art  of  Teaching." 

Rev.  Wm.  Douglas  Macrbnzib.  D.D.,  President  Hartford.  Conn., 
Theological   Seminary,  and   President   Hartford   School   of  Religious 
Pedagogy. 
Address  —  "  The  Kingdom  in  the  Cradle." 

Rev.  Jambs  Atkins,  D.D.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Editor  Sunday-school 
Publications,  M.  E.  Church,  South. 

TENTH  SESSION 

Tuesday  Morning.  June  27 

Metropolitan  Church 
Praise  and  Prayer  Service. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Archibald,  Summerside,  P.  E.  I. 
Hon.  E.  R.  Burkholdbr,  McPherson,  Kan. 
Address  —  "  Adult  Classes  and  Work  for  Men." 

Mr.  Marshall  A.  Hudson,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  President  of  the  Baraca 
Union  of  America. 
Conference  on  Adult  Classes  and  Work  for  Men. 

Conducted  by  Mr.  McKbnzib  Clbland,  ChicaKo,  111. 
Address  —  "  The  Sunday-school  and  the  Minister's  Training." 

Rev.   Gborgb    B.    Stbwart,    D.D.,    President   Auburn   Theological 
Seminary.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
BusinesSt  including  the  work  of  the   International  Association,  amon^  the 
negroes,  in  the  west,  and  in  Japan. 

Selection  of  the  place  for  the  Twelfth  International  Convention. 

ELEVENTH  SESSION 

Tuesday  Aitemoon«  June  37 

Metropolitan  Chxxrch 
Praise  and  Prayer  Service. 

Mr.  James  Lynch.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Lewis.  D.D.,  C*>lumbus,  Ohio. 
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Address  —  "  The  Relation  of  the  Teacher  to  the  Course  of  Study  in  the 
Sunday-school." 

Prof.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Address  —  "  The  Place  and  Power  of  Memorized  Scripture." 

Rev.  W.  H.  Gbistwkit,  D.D.,  Chicago.  111.,  Editor  of  Service. 
Quiet  Half  Hour.     Dr.  Tom  kins. 
Address  — "  Supplemental  and  Graded  Lessons."     Followed  by  a  conference. 

Rev.  Jbssb  L.  Hurlbut,  D.D.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Business. 

TWELFTH  SESSION 

Tuesday  Evening,  June  37 

Twin  Missionary  Mass  Meeting*  Massey  Hall 

Praise  and  Prayer  Service. 

Rev.  Hiram  Hull.  Rat  Portage.  Manitoba. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Sims,  St.  John.  New  Brunswick. 
Address  • —  "  The  Duty  of  Young  America  to  Young  Japan." 

Rev.  Jambs  A.  B.  Schbrbr,  D.D..  LL.D.,  Newberry.  S.  C.,  President 
Newberry  College. 
Address  —  "  The  Sunday-school  and  the  Church  as  a  Solution  of  the  Negro 
Pn>blcm." 

Rev.   D.  Wbbstbr   Davis,  Richmond,  Va.,  Pastor  Second   Baptist 
Church. 
Address  —  "  The  Relation  of  the  Sunday-school  to  the  Third  Deliverance 
of  Ishmacl." 

Rev.  Archibald  Fordbk,  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  Missionar>'  among 
the  Arabs. 
Address  —  "  The  Sunday-school  and  Home  Missions." 

Rev.   \V.   G.    PuDDBFOOT.    D.D..   South   Pramingham,   Mass.,   Field 
Stvrctary.  C<»ngregational  Home  Missionary  Society. 

Twin  Missionary  Mass  Meeting,  Metropolitan  Church 

Organ  recital.  Dr.  Torrington. 
Praise  and  Prayer  Service. 

Mr.  Chas.  p.  Ayrb.  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
Rev.  Chas.  R.  Hbmphill.  D.D..  L4iui.s\'ille,  Ky. 
Address.     Rev.  E.  E.  Chivbrs.  D.D..  New  York.  Field  SecTvtar>-.  Baptist 

H«»mc  Missionary  &Kiety. 
Address.     Rev.  CHArscBV  Murch.  Missionary,  Luxor.  Egypt. 
Address.     Mr.  Robert  E.  Spbbr.  A.ss<K"iatc  Secretar>-.  Presb>terian  Board 
c»f  Ftirei^fn  Missions.   New  Y«irk. 
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ALABAMA 

Dr.  Mincrv'a  Baird.  Montgomery. 

Rev.  George  W.  Bovildin,  Holly- 
wocxi. 

Mr.  Joseph  Carthel,  Montgomery. 

Miss  Emma  M.  Chambers,  Gaston- 
burv. 

Miss  Minnie  E.  Chamljcrs,  Gaston- 
bure. 

Mrs.  B.  E.  DeVan.  Kimbrough. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Dansby,  Sehna. 

Mis3  AUeene  Dansby,  Sehna. 

Miss  Kate  Edmonds.  York. 

Mr.  Jerome  T.  Fuller,  Centerville. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Fuller,  a^terville. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Gaston,  Gastonburg 

Miss  Hattie  Gaston.  Gastonburg. 

Miss  Mary  Hope,  Sunny  South. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  j.  R.  Kelly,  Montgom- 
ery. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Kelly,  Montgomery. 

Miss  Minnie  Kennedy,  Onelika. 

Miss  Gussic  C.  Lee,  fiay  Minette. 

Rev.  R.  D.  Lees,  Huntsville. 

Mr.  Leon  C.  Palmer,  Montgomery. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Patterson,  D.D.,  Mont- 
gomery, 

Mr.  W.  E.  Pettus,  Huntsville. 

Miss  M.  Ezra  Robbins,  L<jwer  Peach- 
tree. 

Miss  Lula  Scott,  Auburn. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Tumey,  Hartsell. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Tyson.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Wilkinson.  Sejnia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Wilkinson,  Gas- 
tonburg. 

Miss  Florence  Williamson,  Cowikee. 

Mr.  Lamar  Williamson,  Lower 
Peachtrce. 

ALASKA 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


ASSINIBOIA 

Mr.  W.  R.  Sutherland.  Yorkton. 

ALBERTA 

Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Douglas.  Edmonton. 
Rev.  Allan  C.  Farrell.  Red  Deer. 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Hucstis.  M.A..  Ed- 
monton. 
Rev.  Edwanl  Michcner,  Red  Deer. 
Simima  Cameron,  Olds. 

ARIZONA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ll«>yd  Christy,  Phtrnix. 
Mr.  Walter  Hill,  Prescott, 


ARKANSAS 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Andrews,  Little 

Rtick. 
Miss  Eloiso  Angell,  Pine  Bluff. 
Miss  loe  Angell,  Pine  Bluff. 
Miss  Elise  E.  E.  Avery.  Hot  Springs. 
Mrs.  W,  B.  Ayars,  Malvern. 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Belser,  Camden. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Butler.  Malvern. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Carroll.  Grossett. 
Miss  Mareuerite  Carroll.  Gnjssett. 
Gen.  B.  W.  Green.  Little  Rock. 
Mr.  John  T.  Greenfield.  Little  Rock. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Gregson,  Jonesboro. 
Mr.  A.  O.  Groves,  Hoix;. 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  Fred  Long,  Little 

Rock. 
Miss  Maude  J.  Rumph,  Camden. 
Hon.  S.  Q.  Sevier,  Camden. 
Miss  Virginia  E.  Sevier.  Camden. 
Mrs.  T.  P.  Simpson,  Malvern. 
Mr,  Harry  A,  Stewart.  Camden, 
Miss  Manorie  Sumpter,  Malvern. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Sumpter,  Malvern. 
Rev.  F.  W.  Thompson,  Hot  Springs. 

BRITISH   COLUMBIA 

Rev.  A.   C.  Crews,   D.D.,  Toronto, 

Ont. 
Rev.  Robert  Lainl,  Vancouver. 
Mr.  Noah  Shakespeare.  Victoria. 
Mrs.  C.  Spofford,  Victoria. 
Mrs.  Jean  Templer,  Vancouver. 
Rev.  W.  H.Withrow,  D.D..  Toronto. 


Ont. 


CALIFORNIA  (N.) 


Mr.  Ralph  Abbott,  San  Francisco. 

Rev.    William    Abb<jtt,    San    Fran- 
Rev.  H.  H.   Bell,   D.D.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.    Charles    M.    Campbell,    Sacra- 
mento. 

Mrs.    Frances   C.   Campbell,   Sacra 
mento. 

Miss  Grace  E.  Coates,   Berkeley. 

Mr.  an  1  Mrs.  F.R.  Farrier,  Lakeport. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Fisher,  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Charlotte  Pilaus,  Sacramento. 

Mr.    Williani   Gordon    French,    San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Charles  Cnx-ker  Hall,  Berkeley 

Mrs.  Johnson,  San  Jose. 

Miss  Catharine  A.  McCracken,  Oak- 
land. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Mow^bray, 
Oakland. 

Mr.  Ira  E.  Randall,  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Specrs.  Oakland. 

Mr.  J.  Elmer  Wilson,  San  Franciscg 
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CALIFORniA  (S.) 
^vi  D.  Barr.  Lns  Aimeles. 
;.  S,  Becket,  Pomon*. 
id  Mn.  UaU  Burden.  Alh 


Rev.  WUliam  Hoi 


■e  bay.  Lus  An^ 


«.  M-  P.  DurKan.  Lus  Anpcles. 

a.  M.  H.  DwiKht.  Pasadens. 

.  anl  Mrs.  W.  O.  Gamer.  SanU 


;.*:.  A.  H«i 

J.  W.  W   Rill 
i.  M.  E.  Tayl< 


COLORADO 


Rev.  Frank  K.  Sanders.  New  Haven. 
Rev.  W.  E,  Siofield^  Greenwich. 
Mr.  H.  H,  Snooner.  Kpnsmitlon. 
Rev.  Eiliotl  P.  TalmadiK.Wauregan. 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Whipple,  Ne"i-  BriUin. 
Mr.  S.  H.  Williams.  Glastcmburv. 
Rev.      Henry     Collins      Woodruff, 
Bridgeport. 

DELAWARE 

Mr.  Frederick  Bringhurst.  Marshall- 
Rev,  I.  Edg^  Fiinklin.w'i['mi^nm. 
Mm  Kmia  Rea  Hi'-"  ^'x'"-' 
Mr.  L.  W.  Hurley. 


',  Wil- 


ri  E.  Tunnrll 


Rev,  John  C.  Carman.  I>ei,wr, 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Cam.-r>n.  Brush. 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Ccilina,  Boulrter. 
Hiss  Jessie  Alku  Fink,  Grceky. 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  GreRnry,  Fort 

Oillins. 
Miss  GreKory.  Fort  Collins. 
Misn  Marian  Hinds.  Gnnd  Junction. 
Mrs.  Otis  HoKrefe,  Q-dar  Edge. 
Mrs.  Eliubcth  G.  Hunter.  Cripple 

Creek. 
Rev.  H.  R.  O'Maltey.  DiTiver. 
Miss  C«ra  N.  Shank,  Canon  Dt  y. 
Miss  Edith  C.  Sluane.  Cripple  Creek. 
Rev.  and  Mi^.  B,  B.  Tyler.  Denver. 
Mrs.  1,  A.  Walker.  Denver. 
Mrs.  Belle  Ward,  Canon  City^ 


DISTRICT    OF     COLUMBIA 


Mrs!  Amy  May  Gray,  Washington.  ' 
Miss  Katharine  J.  Laws.  Washintt- 


Mrs.  R,  A.  Baldwin,  New  Have 
Mr.  H.  L.  Bamett,  UkEvillc, 
Mr.  Wells  Campbell,  New  Havt 


X'P.GIaddina,  Harlfr 
E.lwani    A.  ?iu<i.in 


y  W.  Hoyl.  Dai 


lovl.  Danbury. 
Kibbe.  Harl^rd, 


.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Millan, 


Mi, 


Miss  Annie  P.  Walker.  WashinKtnn. 

FLORIDA 
Mi5.«    Sara    Donnella    Griffin,    An. 
Miss™^  Griffin.  Anthony. 

GEORGU 
Mrs,  C,  F.  Baker,  Augusta. 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  W.  S,  Booth.  Manor. 
Miss  Mary  J.  Bothwell,  Augusta. 
Dr.    and    ifrs,    Joseph    Broughton. 

Atlanta. 
Miss  Har>-  Brisciic,  Atlanta. 
Mrs.  B,  F.  Briiwn,  Augusta. 
Miss  Eilic  Brown.  Atlanta. 
Miss  Margaret  Brown,  Newnan, 
Miss  Haltie  L.  Buchanan.  Atlanta, 
Mr,  H.  D.  Bunn,  Fairfax. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Bunn,  Fairfax. 
Mr.  M.  L,  Bunn,  Fairfax. 
Mr,  George  P,    Butler,  Augusta. 
Miss  Lillie  Clark.  Macon. 
Miss  Lcontine  Day,  Atlanta, 
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GEORGIA  (Gintinued) 

Mrs.  Harvey  Hatcher,  Atlanta. 
Mr.  Mant  Hcxxi,  Savannah. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Hook.  Aiu^usta. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Lide,  Fairfax, 
Miss  Alice  Jenries-M<H)rc,   Bolton. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Mcxjn",  Bolton. 
Mrs.  John  Necly,  Augusta. 
Miss  Mary  H.  Newell.  MilIed«cvilU'. 
Miss  Marv  C.  North,  AiiK"sta. 
JVof.  E.  M.  Osborne,  Augusta. 
Miss  Rachel  Rcid,  Augusta. 
Mrs.  Rem  Remsen.  AviKusta. 
Mhs  Annie  E.  R<xldey,  AuKvisla. 
Mrs.  Amory  Sibley.  AuKusta. 
Mrs.  Jerrv  T.  Smith.  Augusta. 
Miss  Ceciile  Smith.  AuRusta. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Wallace.  Augusta. 
Miss    Maggie    Whitaker,    Millcilgc- 
N-ille. 

IDAHO 

Rev.  W.  H.  Bowler.  Shoshone. 
Rev.     an.l     Mrs.     Artttur    C.     Dill. 

Weiser. 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Ellsworth.  Boise. 

ILLINOIS 

Mr.  L.  E.  Alexander,  Reno. 

Miss  Marv  Anderson. Pinckncyville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Arnold.  Wheaton. 

Mr,  I.  J.  AtwtHxl.  Oakwo«xl. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Baylor.  Onarga. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Benn,  Staunton. 

Miss  Mary  I.  Bragg.  Chicago. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Britton,  Taylorvjlle. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Brouse.  Rrnkford. 

Mrs.  Mary  Foster  Bryner.  Peoria. 

Prof.    Isaac    B.     Burgess.    Morgan 
Park. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Butler,  Chicag«). 

Rev.  Martin  E.  Cady,  D.D..  Evans- 
Ion. 

Mis;  Mary  R.  Child,  Belleview. 

Miss  Hessie  Christie.  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Clark.  CarroUton. 

Mr    McKenzie  Cleland,  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Cook.  Elgin. 

Rev.  Henry  F.  CoT)e.  Chicago. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Cosby,  Aurora. 

Mr.  Ira  Cottingham,  Eden. 

Mis?;  Artha  Cusaac.  Shelbyville. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dietz,  Chicago. 

Rev.  Samuel  Eamgey.  Rcnkfonl. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Eberhart.  Chicago. 

•Mi'is  5fonie  Ellis.  Fanner  (Mty. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Gaylord,  Chicago. 

Rev.    and    .Mrs.    W.    H.     Oeistweit, 
Chicago. 

Rev.  Charles  S.  ('xofT.  Flat  R(h  k. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  (rraves.  Rock- 
ton. 

Mr,  P.  D.  Greenlee.  Belviderc. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Hauck,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Heinroth,  Chicag«). 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Hill.  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Hill.  Clinton. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Holmgren,  Evaubton, 


Rev.  Marion  Humphreys,  Milan. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Jacobs,  Chicago. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Rennev,  Brf Midlands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  t).  Kimball,  Elgin. 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Kindred,  D.D..  Chi- 
cago. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Knapp,  Gibson 
Citj'. 

Mr.  George  W.  Lackey,  Lawrence- 
viUe. 

Mr.  P.  P.  Laughlin,  Decatur. 

Miss  Clara  Laughlin,  Shelbyville. 

Mr.  John  W.  Leonard,  Wheaton. 

Rev.  Z.  T.  Livengood,  Lanark. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Lloyde,  Champaign. 

Miss  Minnie  McBurney,  Chicago, 

Mr.  Andrew  J.  McDennid,  Chicago. 

Mrs,  A.J.  .McDermid.  Chicago. 

Rev.     William     Eraser     McDowell. 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chicago. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  McKown,  Athens. 

Miss  L.  Ingram  Mace,  Bloomington. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Matkin.  Watseka, 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Maxfield.  Godfrey. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Miller,  Martinsville. 

Mr.  George  W.  Miller,  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Mills.  Decatur. 

Rev.     Samuel     M.     Morton,     D.D., 
Effingham. 

Mr.  Henry  Moser,  Sheridan. 

Rev.  George  C.  Moor,  Champaign. 

Mr.  William  Morrell,  Palmyra. 

Miss  Emnia  L.  Muemer,  Najx^rville. 

Miss  Marietta  Necl,  Mattoon, 

Mr.-E,  H,  ?Mvhols.  Chicago, 

Rev.  W.  B.  Olmstead.  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Pearce,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Harrv  Planert,  Thelxrs. 

Mr.  T.  N.   Pitkin,  Vandalia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Porter.  Clinton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  T.  Purl,  CarroUton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Rearick,  Ash- 
land. 

Miss  Annette  Rearick,  Ashland. 

Miss  Nettie  Richmond,  Mas«:)n. 

Mrs.  R,  G.  Risser,  Kankakee. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Roemer,  Waukegan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  A.  W,  Rosecrans,  Ash- 
ton, 

Mr.  A.  L.  RufTner.  Vevay  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Rundle,  Clint«m. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Salter,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Shcrmerhom.  Chicago. 

Miss  Emma  Shasburger.  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Sikking.  Jr..  E. 
St,  Louis. 

Prof.  James  H.  Siniih.  Chicago. 

Miss  Susie  Smith.  Mason. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Sny<lcr.  (Valesb\irg. 

Mi.ss  E.  L.  Spear,  Canton. 

Rev.  W,  J.  Stewart.  Buda. 

Mr,  T.  J.  Storey.  Bloomington. 

.Mr.  Edgar  E.  Strother.  E.  St,  Loui.s. 

Dr.  A.  R.  TayK)r.  Decatur. 

Mi.ss  Mabel  A.  Torrcy,  Taylorville. 

Rev.  George  A.  Walter.  Pekin. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Walterick.  Mt.  Carmel. 

Mrs.  Belle  Warren,  Tuscola. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Wells,  Chicago. 
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ILLINOIS  (Continued) 

Mrs.  Kathcrine  S,  West  fall,  Chicago, 
Rev.    and    Mrs.    Cyrus   A.    Wright, 

Alt«)n. 
Mr.  George  F.  Zaneis.  Chicago. 

IlfDL/lR  TERRITORY 

Mrs.  Clarence  C.  Buxt<)n,  Masyville. 
Mr.  D.  .VI.  Marrs,  Vinita. 
Mr.  Lemuel  Pari,  Chelsea. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Stretch,*  Vinita. 

INDIANA 

Mr.  T.  I.  AtMleinan.  Richmouil. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Archev,  Grx-en- 
field. 

Mrs.  M.J.  Balthvin.  Winona  I.^ke. 

Miss  Ida  E.  Bn.tel,  Richmond. 

Mr.  J«tshua  Beasley.  Sullivan. 

Mrs.  Anna  R.  Black.  Terre  Haiite. 

Prof.     William     Blanihard,    Green- 
ca.'itle. 

Mi.ss    Beulah    Buchanan.    Indianap- 
olis. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Cany,  Plymouth. 

Mr.  Walter  Carr.  Chalmers. 

Mrs.  E.  N.  Cook.  Warsaw. 

Mr.  Willard  W.  Doll.  Kimmell. 

Miss  Rosa  Dunn.  Richmond. 

Mr.    William    H.    Elvin.    Indianap- 
olis. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Fisk.  Richmond. 

Mr.  and   Mrs.  C.   M.  Giblis.  (ift-en- 
ficld. 

Mr.  Edwanl  I).  G<>l]er.  Indianapolis. 

Mrs.  Mary  Gl"ssbrenner,  Indiana]>- 
olis. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Gr«»nendvkc,   New 
Cattle.. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Hai  kleman.  Richmond. 

Mr.  and   .Mr>.   W.   C.   Hall.   Indian- 
ap.»lis. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Halix.'nny.  In- 
dia najjolis. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Harris.  Richmond. 

Mrs.  Emma  B.  Harris.  S<juth  Beml. 

Mr.  Eli  Helser.  Warsaw. 

Rev.  Ge(^nge  W.  Henn.',  Tii»ton. 

Mr.  Eli  Hinderer.  Syracuse. 

Rev.  L.  D.  Holaday.  Kimmell. 

Rev.  I.  M.  Houser.  Crawfordsville. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Ed.    Humpe.    Rich- 
iMon<l. 

Rev.  an«l  Mr^.  W.  .\.  Hunter.  Vin- 
conncs. 

Mr.  S.  T. 

Mr.  DA. 

.Mr.     Ge<.rj,'e 
City. 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  J.  A.  McMath.  Indian- 
ar>oli3. 

Rt  V.  Alex.  McLaughlin.  Millersburg. 

Mrs.  Bell  Manley,  Mishawaka. 
"lerriman.  Keystone. 
»rris.  Bl'x^mintrdale. 


Johnson.  I><'l>anon. 
K< KhcTioi.ir,  Br« •« nstown. 
W.     Lainl.    Colund»ia 


»lil>.     UCll     .^Icllll 

Mr.  J.  L.  Merri 
Mr.  Josiah  Mot 


Mrs.  Mar>'  B.  Morris.  Bloomiiigdak 

Mr.  Carl  V.  Nipp.  Rushville. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Ogle.  Tipton. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Ohl.  Mulbcm'. 

Mrs.    Ida    A.    Porterficld,     Indian- 
apolis. 

Miss  Etta  Ridgway,  Amboy. 

Mr.  William  Robins^m.  Bnj<jkston. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Schulz.  Richmond. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  I.  Scott.  Lynn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Scmeln^h 
Winona  Lake. 

Mr.  Ir\-in  Stanley.  Westfield. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Taylor,  Richmond. 

Bishop    John     H.     Vincent,     D.D 
LL.D.,  Indianapolis. 

Miss  L<»la  Weddle.  Rciachdale. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Willis,  Crawfordsville. 

Rev.  Alonzo  Yates,  Vinc^nnes. 

IOWA 

Mr.  C.  H.  Ainley,  Dcs  Moines. 

Mis-;  Carrie  Bass.  Dallas  Center. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cochran.  Indian- 
ola. 

Miss  Pearl  CtK-hran.  Indianola. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Cole,  Detroit. 

Re.-.  W.  R.  Co\-entry.  Elliott. 

Mr.  Wesley  Cnjssan.  Eldora. 

Mrs.  ).  H.  DaN-ies    Webster  City. 

Mr.  L.  K.  Eberhart,  Des  Moines. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Evans,  DeWitt. 

Mis,  Helen  J.  Evans,  DeWitt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  N.  Hambleton, 
Oskaloosa. 

Pn)f.  Elias  Handv.  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Mr.  1.  F.  Hardin,  Eldora. 

Mr.  Kent  Hardin,  Eldora. 

Miss  Maud  Haskill.  Mason  City. 

Mr.  Dean  Hoshal,  Rippey. 

Miss  Flossie  Hfjshal,  Rappey. 

Mr.  Garfield  Hoshal.  Rippey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hoshal.  Rippey. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Houck.  Radcliffc. 

Mrs.  Man.'  Houck,  RadclifTe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Humphrey, 
Van  Home. 

Mrs.  Anna  Lewis.  Seymour. 

Rev.  Hugh  McNinch.  Ackley. 

Mr.  James  R.  Martin.  Des  Moines. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Mitchell.  Des  Moines. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Nichols.  Mason  City. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  OrxHs,  Du- 
buque. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Page,  Des 
Moines. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Richardson,  Marcus. 

Miss  Sadie  A.  Qu^ry.  Villisca. 

Miss  Eva  Rittgers,  Grimes. 

Miss  Mabel  Rittgers.  Grimes. 

Miss  Ertie  Roberts.  Afton. 

Mr.  James  A.  Smith,  Cor>-don, 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Stewart,  Des 
Moines. 

Mrs.  Annie  Swallum.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  William  Tackaberry,  Sioux  City. 


*  Deceased. 
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IOWA  (Ojniiiiu.^1) 
Rev.  T.  £.  thuresson,  D«  Udihes, 
Mis.  C.  C.  WolUce.  Un  Main«. 
Mr.  Lowreace  WaUa™.  Des  MoTnts. 
Mm.  D,  G.  Wcscutt,  Gladbuwk. 
MiEL  MerivaJi  Wrwht,  Dcs  Moinrt. 
Misi  Grai-e  W.MJd,  Trier. 

KAHSAS 

Mr.  B.  BMlholomeiv.  Stockton. 
Hob.  E.  R.  BurlthoUer,  McPhiron. 
Mr.  uul  Mra.  J.  C.  aulther,  Cald- 

Ur!  J?HrEi«le.  Xbikne. 

Hn  Sarah  C  Eu^k.  AtHlenc. 

Miu  Fonnce  M.  BdkIc,  Abi-tinc. 

Mr.  Jesse  R.  Eiit{lp,  Abilene. 

Mr.  John  T.  Hmghl.  Paola, 

Miu  Cuts.  Hildreth,  Allimonl 

Mr.  and  Mis.  C  C.  Kensenger.  L«v- 

Mr  und  Mrs.  Dun  Kinney,  Newlim. 
Mr.  i%ma  H.  Lit  tie,  Ln  Crusse. 
Mr.  and   Mis.  J.    W.  Lowdemilk, 

Riley. 
Mr.  Waiiii.. 
Prof.  S.  J.  1 
Mr.  A.  3«ri1 
Rev.  D.  B. 

Mr.  »nd  Mrs.  J.  a.  ncmcr.  nuion. 
Ki»  Ruth  Werner.  AUin.    _    . 
Mr.  «nd  Mr..  R.  M.  White.  Abi)rni-, 
Riiv.  Honi      -      " — 


is  V.  L.^y>„,Jr..  LuuisviUc. 


Misj  Lui;y  Mahan.  WilllamsburB. 
Miss  Sallic  R.  Manuni,  Columbia. 
Mr.  E.  H.  M»lthe«a,  Powe*  VftHey. 
Mr,  C.  J.  Mcjrlit.  LouisviUe. 
Miu  Me1i»i  Milv,  Owensboro. 
Rev.  H.  G.  Ogden,  D  D..  Luuitvilta. 
Rev,  James  P.  Prko,  Marion, 
Mr.  and  Mn.  Hiuton  Quin,  Lmiis- 

Miss  Eliiabcth  Rsymunil.  Shepcrds- 

ville. 
Rev  S.  W.  Rcid  Louisville. 
Mr.    Charles    B.    Richardson.    Wil- 

Pn!f.  Johnlt.  Samisy,  D.D..  Louis- 
Miss  S^  B.  Scott,  Leiinpon. 
Miss  Hannah    S.  Sniith.  Shepherd.s- 

Mr.  and  Hn.  John  Slilet.  Uiuisvillr. 
Mn,  W.  T.  Underwood,  Cainplx-lls- 

Mr'^'w:  J.  Vaugh-n.  Madge. 

Rev.   and    Mrs.   J.BephT.    Watt». 

Mr.    fA*-Ja    N.   W.,K.,ln.fi.   L..uis- 

villf. 
Miss, Adeline  B.  Zacherl,  Louisville. 

LOUISUHA 

Dr.  J,  W.  Adams.  Neiv  Orleans. 


Mi-K  M   V.  Bslee,  Shepherdsvillc. 
Mrs.  H,  L,  Bell,  Guslun. 
Miss  Mary  BHI,  Fullon. 
Rev.  M.  S,  Clark,  ButWr. 
Mr.  H.  H.  L-.i.iib-..  Shepherds villc. 
Mr.  J.  Shrpvi-  Durham,  Greensbuis. 
Mr.  Henry  M    Elmonds.  Louisville. 
Pn.r.  an.i  nlr,  P.  A.  Fo».  Louisville. 


HAIHE 
Mr.    Frank    M.  Bnivvn,  Liver 

Palls. 
Rev.     Herbert     L,     Caulkins, 

Mr.  L.  R.  Ci"ik.  Yar 
Miss  Bertha  C      ' 
Mr.  and    Mrs. 


Mr,  and   Mrs.  J.  W.  Gaines 

Riv"t.  C.'&ebauer,  Hendcn 
Pr>rf.  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Girtiin 


Law- 


..  H.  E.   Liifkin,  Yai 


Miss'   Edith   A.    JilerTill. 

Mr^U^'is  H    «ilhi.niu;V,. 


Mis.  9.  T,  Homberk,  Shepherdsville 
Misa  RnU  E.  Howairi.  Mallinglv, 
Mr,  and  Mn.  S.  H  Jones.  Louisville 
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MAHIE  (Continui-d) 

Miss  Rcna  Sawyer,  Cousins  Island. 
Miss  Flora  M.  Sherman,  Belfast. 
Miss  Marion  Soule,  S.  Freeporl. 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Stockbridge,  Yarmouth - 

ville. 
Miss  Annie  Sturtevant,  Dexter. 
Miss  Grace  Thorpe.  Portland. 
Miss  Lizzie  Warren,  Islesboro. 
Miss  Ella  A.  Woods,  Yannouth. 
Mr.     Thomas     Vamey,     Windham 

Centre. 

MANITOBA 

Mr.  F.  W.  Adams,  Winnipeg. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Alexander,  Lenore. 

Miss  Pearl  Alexander,  Minncdosa. 

Miss  Saby  G.  Alexander,  Minnedosa. 

Mr.  W.  Barber,  Snowflake. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Barr,  Necpawa. 

Mr.  James  Black,  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex.  Buchan,  Winni- 
peg. 

Miss  M.  Cairns,  McGregor. 

Miss  Curry,  Oak  Lake. 

Mrs.  Davis.  Brandon. 

Mr.  J.  Doolittle,  Brandon. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Goyner,  Oak  Lake. 

Miss  Gt)yner.  Oak  Lake. 

Miss  Annie  Grummett,  Rapid  City. 

Mr.  James  Hall,  Snowflake. 

Mrs,  D.  Hammil.  Austin. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Hartley.  Roland. 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Hom>er,  Brandon. 

Miss  Hopper,  Brandon. 

Rev.  Hirtmi  Hull,  B.A..  Kenora. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Irwin,  Winnijxjg. 

Mrs,  W.  A.  Jones.  Brandon. 

Mr.  James  Laidlaw,  Clearwater. 

Rev.  John  W.  Little.  B.D..  Kw- 
watm. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Ix)Wric.  Bagot. 

Miss  Edna  Linklater,  Winnii)cg. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  McKay.  Carnegie. 

Mr.  J.  F.  G.  McArthur.  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Mitchell.  Brandon. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Morton,  Gainsborough. 

Mi.ss  Mabel  Munroe,  Beaver. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Orr,  Oak  Lake. 

Miss  Helen  Palk.  Winniix.'g. 

Miss  Edna  Parkin.  Brandon. 

Rev.  Prin.  William  Patrick.  D.I)., 
Witmincg. 

Mr.  T.  it.  Patrick.  S<niris. 

Miss  Scott.  Rapid  Citv. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Shaw,  Minnedosa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Smith.  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Ernest  Smith,  Swan  River. 

Mrs.  Rol)ert  Smith,  Brandon. 

Miss  Robina  E.  Spence,  Balm«»ral 
Place. 

Miss  Switzer. 

Miss  E.  G.  Thomas,  WinniiH'g. 

Mrs.  Walace. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  B.A..  Minnedosa. 

Miss  Helena  Williamson.  Brandon. 

Miss  Williamson,  WinniiX'g. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Wils<m.  Brandon. 


MARYLAND 

Rev.  J.  P.  Anthony,  Kecdysville. 

Rev.  DcWitt  M.  Benham,  Ph.D.. 
Baltimore. 

Rev.  Harry  W.  Burruss,  Aberdeen. 

Miss  Mary  J.  C.  Davis,  Hagerstown. 

Miss  Minnie  L.  Davis,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Dorsey,  DickeJ^ville. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Evers,  Hagers- 
town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Preston  Fiddis,  Balti- 
more. 

Miss  Lucile  E.  Fiddis,   Baltimore. 

Mr.  Jesse  P.  Gadner,  Lin  wood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.W.  C.  Geeting,  Kecdys- 
ville. 

Rev.  G.  K.  Hartman,  Hagerstown. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Kitzmiller,  Kecdys- 
ville. 

Mr.  O.  C.  Michael,  Aberdeen. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Mullincaux, 
Federalsburg. 

Mr.  John  H.  Plummer,  Hagerstown, 

Miss  Emma  J.  Simmont,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Tottle, 
Baltimore. 

Miss  Annie  Ullum,  Mondel. 

Mrs.  Brent  Waters,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Margaret  Waters    Baltimore. 

Rev.  Orilas  G.  White,  raltimorc. 

Mrs.  W.  Eason  Williams    Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Rev.  Haig  Adadourian.  West  Tis- 
bury. 

Mr.  Edwanl  I.  Aldrich,  Boston. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Andem,  Boston, 

Mr.  Isaac  Blair,  Boston. 

Mr.  Harry  P.  Bossom,  Reading. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Boyd.  Randolph. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Brock,  Athol. 

Mr.  Benjamin  W.  Brown,  North- 
bridge. 

Miss  Willena  E.  Browne,  Boston. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Bentley,  Brooklinc. 

Mr.  Hubert  Carleton,  Boston. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Cary,  North  Adams. 

Mr.  Hamilton  S.  Conant,  Boston. 

Mr.  Miner  C.  Cone,  Dorchester. 

Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Cooper,  Roxbury. 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Copeland,  Campello. 

Miss  Jessie  N.  Cummings,  Reading. 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Dawes,  Peter- 
sham. 

Rev.  Asa  Reed  Dilts,  I.rOwell. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Dimick.  Wakefield. 

Rev.  Edwin  B.  Dolan,  Wales. 

Miss  Clara  W.  Eaton,  No.  Middle- 
boro. 

Mr.  Frank  Farr,  Lawrence. 

Mr.  James  M.  Forbush,  Boston. 

Rev.   DeMont  Goodyear.  Abington. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Hartshorn,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Elda  Henderson,  West  Fal- 
mouth. 

Rev.  Charles  Summer  Holton,  Ncw- 
buryport. 
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Rev.  George  H.  Johnson,  Swamps- 
cott. 

Mrs.  Lillian  N.  Kenncy,  Plymouth. 

Mr.  C.  ri.  Kimball.  Wobum. 

Mr.  W.  C.  King,  Springfield. 

Mrs.  J.  Lillian  Larrabee.  Winthrop. 

Mr.  John  LegK.  Worcester. 

Rev.  James   McAllister,   New   Bed- 
ford. «  „  „. 

Miss  Jane  T.  Macomber,  Fall  River. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Macdonald.  Lexington. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Main.  Melrose. 

Mr.  Ulysses  E.  Mayhew.  West  Tis- 
bury. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Morton,  Holyokc. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Nash.  Webster. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Osgood.  Gloucester. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Palmer.  Lancsboro. 

Mr.  George  W.  Penniman.  Brockton. 

Rev.  F.  N.  Peloubet.  D.D..  Auburn- 
dale. 

Rev.  Willard  T.  Pcrrin.  D.D..  Bos- 
ton. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Potter.  Fitchburg. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Rich.  Barre. 

Mr.  Herbert  E.  Robbins.  Norwell. 

Miss  Carrie  M.  Roberts.  Chelsea. 

Rev.  W.  I.  Shattuck.  Easthampton. 

Mr.  E.iwin  E.  Smallman,  Winthrop. 

Rev.  C.   E.  Spaulding.   Fitchburg. 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Stanton.  Huntington. 

Mre.   Flora  Violet  Stebbins.   Fitch- 
Mr.    George    W.    Stevenson.     West 
Lynn. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Stone.  Chelsea. 

Miss  Lucy  G.  St<Kk.  Springfield. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Sutcliffe.  Bnxrkton. 

Miss  Ruthetta   M.   Sylvester,   Han- 
over. 

Miss  Grace  W.  Towne.  Bclchcrtown. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Turner.  Groton. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  White.  B«)ston. 

Rev.    Elmer    E.    Williams,    Midtllo- 

boro 
Rev.  W.  F.  Wilson.  Amesbury. 
Mr.  A.  L.  Wri«ht.  South  Hadlt-y. 


mCHIGAN 

Rev,   and   Mrs.   Clarence    E.    Allen. 

Flint. 
Mr.  D.  B.  Allen.  Covert. 
Miss  Grace  Allen,  Covert. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Blake,  Union  City. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bolles.  Detroit. 
Hon.  John  K.  Campb**ll.  YpsilanM. 
Miss  Ali'X'  M.  Campbell.  Ypsi 


psilanti. 
Chamberlain. 


mp 
Mr.     Frederick     \V. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Day,  Detroit. 
Miss  Evangeline  O.  Day.  Detroit. 
Mr.  H.  Moraci  T    Dennis.  Detnnt 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Fox.  Grand  Rapids. 
Mr.  Samuel  A.  French.  Dundee. 
Rev.  D.  A.  Graham.  Detroit. 
Hon.  John  H.  Grant,  Manistee. 


Pr.»f.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Gumey,  Hills- 
dale. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Hagle,  Midland. 

Rev.  J.  V.  N.  Harkness.  Houghton. 

Prof,  and  Mnr.  C.  L.  Herron,  Hills- 
dale. 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Hicks,  Allegan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Holmes, 
Romeo. 

Mr.  Edward  Hutchins,  Fennville. 

Mr.  Burt  G.  Knapp,  Blissfield. 

Mr.  Leonard  Laurense.  Detroit. 

Mr.  Leslie  C.  I.Awrence,  Detroit. 

Miss  JuUa  E.  Mehlman,  Detroit. 

Mrs.J.  W.  Milliken.  Traverse  City. 

Mr.  ^ward  K.  Mohr,  Grand  Rapids. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Moore.  Union 
City. 

Rev.  James  Nixon,  Ferrv. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Palmiter.  Hart. 

Mr.  William  A.  Powell.  Marshall. 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  Reed.  Ousted. 

Rev.  Charles  Ernest  Scott,  Albion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alva  Sherwocxl,  Three 
Oaks. 

Rev.  Seward  W.  Stone,  Yale. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Strait.  Traverse  City. 

Mi.ss  Elizalxith  G.  Vivian,  Traverse 
City. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Warren,  Three  Oaks. 

Miss  Lydia  Warren,  Three  Oaks. 


MIITNESOTA 

Mr.  W.  G.  Aldrich,  Windom. 
Mr.  S.  W.  Batson,  Minneapt>lis. 
Miss  L.  A.  Emery.  St.  Paul. 
Mr.  Ernest  Fagenstrom.  Minneapo- 
lis*- 
Miss  lone  Geggie.  Minneap<»lis. 

Rev.  L.  S.  Hall.  St.  Peter. 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Harrison.  Minneapolis. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Henderson.  Waseca. 

Mrs.  Jean  E.  Hobwrt.  MinneaiM)lis. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Hunt.  St.  Paul. 

Miss  Etta  Jamies(»n,  St.  Paul. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Johnston.  Waseca. 

Miss  Jeannettc  Kenedy.  Tracy. 

Mrs.  t).  W.  Lansin«.  ?cranton.  Pa. 

Miss  A.  C.  Loitsh.  St.  Paul. 

Prof.  A.  M.  Lfx-kcr.  Windom. 

Miss  Beatrice  I^ngfellow.  Minne- 
apolis. 

Miss  Grace  Longfellow.  Minneapo- 
lis. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Loiurhridre.  Duluth. 

Rev.  George  R.  Merrill,  D.D.,  Min- 
neapolis. 

Miss  Edith  Nichols.  Minneapolis. 

Miss  Ella  Nichols,  Minneapolis. 

Miss  Lola  Nichols,  MinneaiK)lis. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Passmore    Minneap«)lis. 

Miss  Carrie  S.  Pond,  St.  Paul. 

Rev.  B.  C.  Sills.  Walnut  Grove. 

Miss  Minnie  Tumbull.  Minneapolis. 

Miss  Rose  Tumbull.  Minneapolis. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  Walker, 
Brainerd. 
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MISSISSIPPI 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Beattic,  Kos- 
ciusko. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Boger, 
Natchez. 

Mr,  L.  A.  Ehincan,  Meridian, 

Miss  Kate  E.  Futch,  Raymond. 

Mrs.  Jean  C.  Gray,  Sumner. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Knight,  Shuqualak. 

M.-.  Thomas  McClymont,  Natchez. 

Miss  Rebel  McRaven.  Meridian. 

Miss  Annie  Rumble.  Natchez. 

Mr.  G.  R,  Throop,  Bolton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  F.  Tatum,  Hart- 
tiesburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  E.  Wilson.  Nesbitt. 

Miss  Mamie  Wilson.  Nesbitt. 

MISSOURI 

Mrs.  Lula  Ross  Appleby,  Willard. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Bailey.  Rich  Hill. 

Miss  Mabel  Bailey.  Rich  Hill. 

Mrs.  G.  P.  Baity.  Kansas  City. 

Rev.  Ira  W.  Bamett,  Freeman. 

Miss  Nellie  B.  Boyd.  St.  Louis. 

Miss  Alice  Margaret  Bulla rd.  St. 
Jfoseph. 

Miss  Emma  C.  Clcrc.  St.  Louis. 

Miss  Edna  A.  Cocks.  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Coon.  Republic. 

Mrs.  Roxie  M.  Cook.  St.  Joseph. 

Mr.  Samuel  A.  Cubbin.  Sheldon. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Davis.  Kansas  City. 

Miss  Nellie  Irene  Eldridge.  Spring- 
field. 

Miss  Jessie  L.  Ewing.  Kirkwood. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  George,  St. 
Louis. 

Mr.  John  B.  Glass.  Springfield. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Hanson.  St. 
Louis. 

Miss  Ida  May  Hanson,  St.  I^juis. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Heslar.  Peculiar. 

Rev.  Stanley  D.  Jewell.  D.D.,  But-' 
ler. 

Dr.  T.  M.  King.  Springfield. 

Mr.  Elmer  E.  Lacey,  St.  Louis. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Lamson,  Pine- 
ville. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Linck.  St.  Louis. 

Miss  Nellie  M.  Lf>hoff,  H<jl«!en. 

Miss  Emma  Lee  McCourt.  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  McDonald.  St. 
Joseph. 

Mr.  Robert  F.  McGlothlan,  Spring- 
field. 

Rev.  T.  W.  McKean,  Lebanon. 

Mrs.  Jessie  E.  Martin,  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Maschmcier.  St.  Louis. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Mendelar.  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Jonathan  E,  Moore,  Spring- 
field. 

Mrs.  Y.  F,  MoRsop.  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Newcombc.  St.  Joseph. 

Mr.  C.  H    Nowlin.  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  A.  Parker,  St. 
Louis. 


Bir.  and  Mrs.  Sibley  A.  Pierce,  Kan* 
sa.s  City. 

Mrs.  Bettie  Pindell.  St.  Joseph. 

Miss  Lucretia  Reynolds,  St.  Lcmis. 

Mr.  Harvey  G.  Riggs,  Callao. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Scanland.  Minneola. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Schreiber,  St.  Louis. 

Miss  Lillie  May  Schreiber,  St.  Jo- 
seph, 

Miss  Katie  R.  Schreiber,  St.  Joseph. 

Mr.  James  W.  Sibby,  Springfield. 

Mrs.  George    S.    Simonds.    Kansas 

atv. 

Mrs.  S.  Howard  Smith,  St.  Louis. 
Miss  S.  Jeanette  Smith.  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  G.  Souther,  St. 

Louis. 
Mrs.  William  E.  Spratt,  St.  Joseph. 
Mrs.  Zillah  Foster  Stevens,  St.  Louis. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Strebeck    St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Joseph  M,  Story,  St.  Louis. 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Tralle,  Ph.D., 

Kansas  City. 
Mr.  George  A.  Trenholm,  St.  Joseph. 
Mr.  Albert  W.  Tytler.  Kansas  City. 
Miss  Anna  M.  Weedman,  St.  Louis. 
Miss  May  Weedman,  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Whitehill.  St.  Louis. 
Miss  Chrissie  R.  Willby,  SpringfieW. 
Miss  Mary  J.  Wilson,  Jennings. 
Miss  Fannie  L.  Zener,  Hamilton. 

NEBRASKA 

Miss  Dorinda  Abbott,  Minden. 

Miss  M.  Blanche  Adams,  Lincoln. 

Miss  lone  AUbright,  Red  Cloud. 

Miss  Alice  I.  Boone.  Kearney. 

Mr.  John  T.  Borland,  Exeter. 

Mr.  John  Dale,  Omaha. 

Mr.  Robert  Dempster,  Omaha. 

Rev.  Mrs.  Minnie  J.  Dickinson,  Lin- 
wood, 

Miss  Rose  Etting,  David  City. 

Mrs.  G.  D.  FoUmer,  Lincoln. 

Miss  Kate  Follmer,  Lincoln. 

Miss  Edith  E.  Fouts,  Sioux. 

Mrs.  Emma  Grunkemeyer,  Burwell. 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Haasc,  Dakota 
Citv. 

Miss  Mamie  Haines.  Lincoln. 

Miss  Anna  Halberg.  Axtell. 

Mrs.  Curtis  Holiingshead,  Monroe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  C.  Holman,  Tobias. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Jeep.  Sioux. 

Miss  Ida  B.  Knoll.  Crete. 

Miss  Vida  Leamer.  Wakefield. 

Rev.  M.  B.  Lowrie,  Omaha. 

Rev.  Luther  P.  Ludden,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Nichol.  Minden. 

Mrs.  E.  Peckham,  Lincoln. 

Prof.  H.  M.  Steidlev.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  George  G.  Wallace,  Omaha. 

NEVADA 

Rev.  Charles  Leon  Mears,  Reno. 
Miss  Belle  Stanley.  Reno. 
Miss  Dora  Stanley,  Reno. 
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HEW  BRUHSWICK 

Miss  Lena  G.  Babbitt,  Lower  Bur- 
ton. 

Rev.  Frank  Baird,  M.A.,  Sussex. 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Brownell,  Little 
Shemogue. 

Miss  Almeda  Burchill,  Hibemia. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  Camp,  Sussex. 

Miss  Minnie  Colpitts.  M.A..  Sussex. 

Rev.  A.D.  Dewdney.D.D.,  St.  John. 

Miss  Dorothy  Donald,  Moncton. 

Mr.  H.  Ashley  Estabrooks,  Upper 
Gacretown. 

Miss  Bessie  Estabrooks,  Upper  Gage- 
town. 

Miss  Stella  M.  Estabrooks,  Upper 
Gagetown. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Ganong,  St.  Stephen. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Ganong.  B.D.,  Sussex. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Hubly.  Belleville. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Machum,  St,  John. 

Mis^  Belle  McLean,  St.  John. 

Rev.  B.  H.  Nobles,  Sussex. 

Mr.  Hunter  Parsons,  St.  John. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Reid,  St. 
John. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Robertson,  B.D..  Mill- 
town. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Ross.  M.A.,  Moncton. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Simms,  St.  John. 

Mrs.  Viola  B.  SUpp,  Hampstead. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Willard  Smith,  St, 
John. 

Miss  Annie  C.  Willet.  Brookville 
Station. 

NEWFOUUDLAIID 

Mr.  Charles  P.  M're.  St.  John's. 
Mr.   and    Mrs.    George   A.    Bulfett, 

Grand  Bank. 
Mr.  H.  Korman  Burt,  St.  John's. 
Rev.  T.  B.  Darby,  B.A.,  F«.rtunc. 
Miss  Annie  Dove,  St.  John's. 
Miss  Lockhart,  St.  John's. 

iudge  Penny.  Carboncar. 
Ir.  William  J.  Scott,  Twillingate. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Principal  George  W.  Bingham, 
Deny. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Draper,  Grovcton. 

Miss  Minnie  M.  Duncan,  Claremnnt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Everett,  Man- 
chester 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  French.  Milfcrd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Greene.  Green- 
ville. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Landis,  Lakeport. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lemon,  Manchester. 

Miss  Minnie  E.  Littlefield,  Man- 
chester. 

Mr.  N.  T.  Platts.  Manchester. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Robinson,   Dover. 

Miss  Clara  E.  Rowell,  Franklin. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Scribner.  Melvin  Village, 

Rev  E.  B.  Stiles,  Center  Sandwich. 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Tilton,  East 
Tilton. 

Rev.  R.  E.  Thompson,  Franklin 
Falls. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrie  E.  Waite,  Con- 
cord. 

NEW  JERSEY 

m 

Miss  Josephine  L.  Baldwin,  Newark. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Barnes, 
Perth  Amboy. 

Mrs.  J.  Woodbridge  Barnes,  Newark. 

Rev .  William  R.  Burrell,  Living- 
ston. 

Mr,  Philip  Case,  Somerville. 

Mr.  Thomas  Clements,  Nutley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Condit, 
Hoboken. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Corfield, 
Jersey  City. 

Mxss  Florence  Cromer,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Grinnell  Disbrow, 
Bloomfield, 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Doherty,  Jersey  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  L,  Engelke, 
Englewood. 

Rev,  E.  Morris  Fergusson,  Newark. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Forster, 
Jersey  City. 

Miss  M.  C.  Garland,  Hoboken. 

Mrs,  F,  A.  Garland,  Hoboken. 

Miss  Rena  Hilliard,  Manahawkin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A,  P,  Hopper,  Ridge- 
wood, 

Mr.  George  W.  Hughes,  Woodbury. 

Rev.  Jesse  Lyman  Hurlbut,  D.D., 
South  Orange, 

Mrs,  Emily  C.  Kinch,Si>uth  Orange, 

Mrs.  H,  A,  Lippincott,  Pemberton. 

Rev.  John  Francis  Morgan,  Jersey 
City. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Nesom,  Phillipsburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jc»eph  W.  Newell,  Bir- 
mingham. 

Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Paxton,  Prince- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Alonzo  Pcttit,  Elizabeth. 

Rev.  Samuel  D.  Price,  Shrewsbury. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  G,  Read,  Somer- 
ville. 

Miss  Aimee  L.  Rogers.  Newark. 

Mr.  U.  Cutler  Ryerson,  Newark. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Shaw.  Newark. 

Rev.  Frank  A.  Smith.  Haddonfield. 

Miss  Effie  Sinclair.  Birmingham. 

Miss  Marion  Thomas,  Newark. 

Miss  Nellie  Thomas,  Newark. 

Mr.  Simeon  D.  Turton.  Newark. 

Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Watson.  Nutley. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Westcott.  Newark. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  B,  Westcott. 
Pleasant  ville. 

Rev.  Francis  Peet  Willes,  Elizabeth. 

Mrs.  Oliver  C,  Wilson,  Newark. 

NEW  MEXICO 
Mr.  E.  M.  Bullard,  Albuiiuerque. 
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NEW  YORK 

Dr.  Otis  H.  Babbitt.  Auburn. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Baker,  Gouvcmcur. 

Rev.  O.  S.  Baketcl.  New  York  City. 

Miss  Jessie  Barr,  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Barrows,  Syracuse. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  L.  Bice,  Syra- 
cuse. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Blackmon, 
Rochester. 

Rev,  Andrew  M.  Brown,  McGraw. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Brown,  BrooklxTi. 

Miss  Elizabeth  M,  Brown.  Warsaw. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Brown,  Grovcland. 

Rev.  George  A.  Brock,  Stockport. 

Mrs.  Fannxe  H.  Carr. 

Mr.  Kendall  B.  Castle,  Rochester. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  T.  Chadsey,  Lock- 
port. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Chi  vers,  D.D..  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Leon  Cole.  Barker. 

Rev.  Charles  M.  Collins,  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Corwin,  New 
York  City. 

Miss  Lillie  R.  Corwin,  Rochester. 

Rev.  Alton  H.  Cowles.  Buffalo. 

Miss  Minnie  D.  Crosier,  Syracuse. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  T.  Damon,  Buf- 
falo. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Devins,  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Richard  D.  Dod^e.  Brooklyn. 

Miss  Anna  D(xige.  Belmont.  - 

Miss  Minnie  E.  DouKherty,  Hart- 
ford, Ct)nn. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dransfield.  Rochosier. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Duncan.  Syracuse. 

Mr.  J.Donald  Dunlop.  Sprinu  Valley. 

Rev.  E.  Herbert  Dutton.  Buffalo. 

Rev.  William  M.  Dve,  Gainesville. 

Dr.  M.  B.  Eshleman.  Buffalo. 

Mis.  Dora  Fenner,  Buffalo. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Flower,  Syracuse. 

Rev.  William  J.  Ford.  Syracuse. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  S.  Foreman.  Albion. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Freeman.  Lyndon ville. 

Mr.  James  C.  Garrison,  WfiterkH). 

Mrs.  Edgar  F.  Geor^je,  Freeville. 

Rev.  O.  P.  Gifford.  D.D..  Buffalo. 

Rev.  Walter  L.  Green.  Alfred. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Greenmour,  Utica. 

Rev.  J.  Willard  Griffith,  Buffalo. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Hill.  Syracuse. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Holcomb.  Pi)rtiello. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Horn.  Utica. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Hudson.  Syracuse. 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Hutchens.  Canandaigua. 

Prt^f.  F.  H.  Jacobs.  New  York. 

Prof.  Henry  S.  Jacoby,  Ithaca. 

Rev.  Georrc  C.  J^^Tif's.  Elba. 

Mr.  T.  H.  King.  Trumansburg. 

Mr.  W.  W.  King.  New  R.xhelle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Kinzly,  I.,«xk- 
port. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Liiird,  New 
York  City. 


Mrs.  J.  W.  Lennan,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  William  G.  Lightfoote,  Canan- 
daigua. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Lincoln.  New  York  City. 

Miss  C.  L.  Loomis,  Utica. 

Rev.  John  T.  McFarland.  New  York 
City. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Merring,  Favetteville. 

Rev.  Henry  H.   Meyer,   New  York 
City. 

Mr.   John   Ward    Miles,    New  York 
Citv. 

Miss  Mary  Moall,  Barnard. 

Mr.  James  H.  Morse,  Syracuse. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Mudge,  Johnson  Creek. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Murray.  \  onkers. 

Rev.    George   Nicholls. 

Mr.  George  F.    Nieman,   Lockport. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Otto.  Syracuse. 

Mrs.  Julia  C.  Ostrander,    Brooklyn. 

Mrs.  Hamet  L.  Owen, 

Mr.  Smith  Parish,  Port  ville. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Eli    G.    Partridge. 
Bronx. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Patterson.  Rochester. 

Rev.  O.  B.  Pershing,  Niagara  Falls. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Phelps,  Trumansburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Pierson,  Brook- 
lyn. 

Mr.  William  D.   Porter,   New  York 
City. 

Rev.  James  Watt  Raine,  Riverhead. 

Rev.  Daniel  Redmond.  Avoca. 

Rev.  Jay  Forbes   Robinson,  Ham- 
burg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.   H.   Rogers,  Glov- 
ers ville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Rumsey.Batavia. 

Rev.  A.   F.  Schaufflei,   D.D.,   New- 
York. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Schin'lcr.  Syracuse. 

Miss  Nettie  A.  Service,  Warsaw. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Sherman,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Sherwood,  Cortland. 

Mr.  Robert  Scott,   New  York  City. 

Mrs.   J.    R.   Simmons,    Hammonds- 
port. 

Mr.  W.  Carlyle  Smith,  Oswego. 

Miss  Flora  E.  Smith,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Spalding,  Middleport. 

Robert  E.  Speer.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Benjamm  Starr.  Homer. 

Rev.  George  B.  Stewart,  D.D.,  Au- 
burn. 

Mrs.  L.  K.  Stewart,  Buffalo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  St.  John,  Ithaca. 

Prof.  Edward  P.  St.  John,  Pratts- 
burg. 

Miss  Anna  E,  Strain.  Niverville. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Taylor,  Albion. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Tavlor.  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Tefrt.  M.D..  Utica. 

Mr.  George  B.  Thompson,  Lockport. 

Miss  Grace  B.  Tompkins,  New  York 
Citv. 

Rtv.   George   H.   Trull,    New  York 
Citv. 

Rev.  F.  E.  Van  Wie,  Sherman. 

Miss  Mary  Jean  Voak,  Canandaigtia. 


i.il  l.hl  ,■/  Di-lcfialcs 


Miss  Frances  S.  "Wilklty,  Univ. 

sily  Blk.,  Syracuse. 
Mr.  P«<1  S.  Wilu.  WatertDwn. 
Ml.  Fred  E.  W«Ulwr.  Ganuort. 
Mra.  W.  W.  Wh«kr,  S^usr 
Mt3  Mary  Whiilittl:,  Kinrtcrhuii 
Rev.  WiilLam  C.  Whitfonl.  Alfre.l 
Rvv.  E.  R   William.  Aitraclp 
Mis.  C.  H.  Woodwurth.  BuRal,, 


dii-  B<^1].-  Bar 

Mi^  a.n  Bar 
Mr.  and  Mn.  I 
Mils  Sultie  Bi'I 


Hitth  Point. 


Mrs.  U  K.  Bucmv.  Ha1<-u[h, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Bruufihlun.  Ruliiuh. 

Mr.  Z.'rBr.Miiihtcm.  Wihua. 
Mr>.  Simniu  Clarlcson,  CharloUc. 
Rev.  Oeiagt  L.  0«>k.  Charknu-. 
Piul.  and  Mrs.  Gcotke  H.  Cniwll 


Mr. 


Hwh  Point. 

fe™  H.  CniwclL  Hiuh  P;nr 


--- -  ...J.  W.  M.  Ci. ... 

Mrs.  R.'T.  Govan.  Ralcixh, 
R«v.  P.  H.  Gwvnn.  Charl.nlt. 
Miss  Pannic  S.  Harrii,  Charlnltt' 
Miss  Kalc  V,  Hi-nis.  Charli.Tt.' 
Mr.    anJ     Mis.    F.     1.    fliilli.Hay 

Ralciuh, 
Miss  Bdna  H<.!l..wa)-,  Raltiuh. 
Miss  Lutlla  Hollcway.  R.!^rh. 
Mis  Ic:ssie  H'dl..»'ay,  Ral.'ivh 
Mn.  MarvJ. >>ktL.m,  Kinst.m, 
Mr,  Thmnas  P.  Jnhnstun.  Jr..  Salii 

Mr.'Imd  Mrs.  T.  P.  Juhnst.m.  Sali,- 

Mr.  C.  P.  Lindsay,  Lrsinuiim, 
Rev.  J.  Walter  Liinn,  ttjEron 
Ur.  J.  R.  MBodenhall.  Gmn;bun>. 
Rev.  R.  A.  Hillrr,  Lnwell. 
Mr.  H,  A.  Motlitt,  High  Ptrint. 
Mr.  W.D.  MoffiltLMingtim. 
Mn.  Hmrmiu  Phillips.  Kinstnn. 
MiH  Maud  Reid   Raleigh. 


W. 


Pr«f.  and  Mr».  L.  D.  \Va\s-f 
Miss  Annie  Worth.  RaleiKh. 
RORTH  DAKOTA 
Rev.  F..  J,  i)e,-l 


I  Mrs.  W.  - 


Calilv 


r,  c.  n.  r 


Mrs,  S,  P.  Tohoaon,  Grand  F<^ks. 

Mr.  W.  J,  Lean,  J..l,eti,.-. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Ma.'nanura,  Fatii'i 

Miss  Ida  Macnaniara,  j'ano 

Mr.  John  Orchard,  ifarao. 

Rev.  and  Mis.  P.  A.  Scdtl.    Wheal. 

Rev.  and  Mis.  C.  F,  Sevfery.  Harvey 
Mr.  V.  E.  Slenersun.  Minol. 
Mr.  GeoTfre  Trichler.  NiBBara. 
Mis.  a,  e.  Tripp,  Min.lT 
Mr.  C.  H.  Wunn.  Cotpwell. 

NOVA  SCOTIA 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E,  Bl.jis.  Shubcn. 
Miss  Irene  Cohmh^un.  Clark's  Har- 


Mr.  C.  E.  Creighlon.  Halilan. 
Pn^eipal  R.  A,  Falconer,  D. 


Mr.  H,  L,  Hews.n v... 

Miss  Ethel  M,  Hilts,  Dartmouth 
Mr,  W,  P.  KioR.  Traro 
Neil  Msi'I^an.  Sydney  Mines 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  Mowal,  Picf.u, 

Mm,  J.  A.  SiU-er.  Lunenburs 
Miss  A.  M.  Smith,  Amherst 
Miss  Blma  Smith.  Lunenbuni 
Miss  l-ilitB  M.  Smith.  Kast  Sy,lm-y 
Miss  Liietle  Smith.  LunenburK 
Mr.  Waller  Stonan.  Sydney  Mini-s 
Mr,  Alex.  Sulherlan,!,  tcirest  Glen 
Mr,  Ilntwy  Thome,  Dartmouth 
Rev,  W,  M.  Tufls,  ti.n..  Sle..Urt..n 
Miss    Marion    Wathen.    Han.ourt 

N,  B. 
Dr.  Frank  W.«.ihury,  Halifax 
Rev.  Dai-i<l  WriHht,  Siirint-hill 
Mrs,  W,  A,  Z«.i,.ker,  Linenbu™, 

OHIO 


Miss  Anna  Caldi 

Mis.  a, 

Mrs.  C.  E,  CatToll,  Clc 


Glenvil 


ipbell.  t 
ill,  Clc% 

I J  Mi^"  R^ W  Chalfi^  Belle- 

le'rth'a  Christian. 
Id  M™.  Joseph  Clark.  Colum. 
■illiam  11.  CLine.  «i.r»Blk 
lellie  H.  Oipeland,  Ciihnnbus. 
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OfflO  (Continued) 

Col.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cowden,  Day- 
ton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H,  Cross,  Cleveland. 

Rev.  William  M.  Curry,  Lima. 

Mrs.  Phebe  A.  Curtiss,  Columbus. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Davis,  Toledo. 

Mr.  F.  Diehl,  Woodsfield. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Doud,  Non\'alk. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Donaldson,  Cleveland. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Dowling,  Co- 
lumbus. 

Rev.  J.  Fletcher  Dyer.  Youngstown. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    F.    H.    Ellenberger, 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  and   Mrs.  W.  A.   Eudaly,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Ewalt,  Columbus. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Fowler,  New  Lexington. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Fuhr.  Williamsburg. 

Rev.  Levi  Gilbert,  D.D..  Cincinnati. 

Miss  Jeanctte  Gill.  North  Lima. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Grable.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Graham,  Lancaster. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Griffith,  Shawnee. 

Mrs.  F.  Harris.  Kennedy. 

Rev.  William  B.  Hartzog,  Cleveland. 

Rev.  John  Clark  Hill,  D.D.,  Spring- 
field. 

Mr.  Wils(jn  A.  Holmes,  Granville. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  James,  Columbus. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Kclley.  Lima. 

Miss  Mabel  Kelley,  Springfield. 

Rev.  Ellen  R.  King.  Smithfield. 

Rev.  E.  F.  Knickerbocker.  Wiioster. 

Mr.  M.  W,  Laird.  Middlefield. 

Mr.  Marion  Lawrance,  Toledo. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Lewis,  D.D.,  Columbus. 

Rev.  Byron  R.  Long.  Ashtabula. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Loomis,  Jefferson. 

Miss  Grace  McClurg,  Lima. 

Mr.  John  McGarcy,  Xenia. 

Mrs.  Ida  C.  Mannon,  Oregonia. 

Rev.   M.   B.   C.   Mason,   D.D.,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mr.  Luther  Mitchell.  Dublin. 

Miss  Anna  C.  Mindlin>,'.  Waterford. 

Rev.   and    Mrs.    H.    H.    Monninger, 
Steulx^nville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Moon*,  Barlx-r- 
ton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Parker.  Nelson- 
ville. 

Miss  Eliza  H.  Patton. 

Miss  Addie  Persons,  Glenville. 

Rev.  William  A.  Powell.  Toledo. 

Rev.  Gerald  R.  Richards,  Toledo. 

Mr.  W,  H.  Radebaugh.  Lancaster. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Stanley    Robinson, 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  James  Schlappi.  Delta. 

Mr.  L.  Schumacher.  Worxisfield. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Shinn.  Columbus. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Shuey.  Dayton. 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Skinner.  Cleveland. 

Rev.  P.  E.  SnKjkc,  Lr)rain. 

Mr.  Howard  Spangler.  Clinton. 

Mr.  Fred  Starr,  ToUilcj. 


Mr.  and    Mrs.  C.  F.  Strecker,  Mari- 
etta. 
Mr.  C.  Lloyd  Strecker,  Marietta. 
Miss  Bessie  Stukey,  Lima. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Tussing.Delphos. 
Rev.  William  F.  Weir,  Ashtabula. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Whitnev,  Painesvilie. 
Mr,  Edward  L.  Young,  Norwalk. 

OKLAHOMA 

Dr.  L.  Haynes  Buxton,  Oklahoma 

Citv. 
Miss  telvira  E.  Clark.  Hobart. 
Miss  Frances  Crocker,  El  Reno. 
Mrs.  S,  H.  Cuthbert,  Kingfisher. 
Miss  May  Oakland  Graham,  Noble. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Lawless,  Deer  Creek. 
Mrs.  Frances  Miller.  Brule. 
Miss  Nina  F.  Palmer,  Guthrie. 
Mrs.  Dr.  Richardson.  Union  City. 
Mr.  James  A.  Robertson,  Jr.,  Luther. 
Rev.  O.  W.  Rogers,  Medford. 
William  Rogers,  Medford. 

ONTARIO 

Rev.  Dr.  S.  S.  Bates,  Toronto. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Bell,  B.A.,  Laurel. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Best.  Magnetawan. 

Mr.  John  W.  Bickle,  Cobourg. 

Mr.  Ezra  A.  Brown,  Woodstock. 

Rev.  Bernard  Bryan,  Toronto. 

Rev.  R.  N.  Bums,  B.A.,  Brampton. 

Mr.  Tames  R.  Cavers.  Galr. 

Mr.  Hiram  W.  Chamberlain,  Ottawa. 

Hon.  William  Mortimer  Clark.  K.C.. 
LL.D.,  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Clarke.  Millbrook. 

Rev.  Canon  H.  J.  Cody.  D.D.,  To- 
ronto. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Dunster,  Kintore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  S.  Edwards.  In;»- 
quois. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Fletcher,  Toronto. 

Rev.  R.  Douglas  Eraser.  M.A., 
Ton  into. 

Rev.  W.  Frizzell,  Ph.B..  Toronto. 

Rev.  Canon  Greene,  Orillia. 

Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  Toronto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Hardy,  Toronto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  F.  Harrison,  Kings- 
ton. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Harvey,  B.A..  Brant - 
ford. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Has.sard,  B..\.,  B.D.. 
Toronto. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Hincks,  B.A.,  LL.R  . 
Torontf>. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Hipwell,  Alliston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Hord,  Mitchell. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Hossie.  Brantford. 

Rev.  Fred  E.  Howitt.  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Hunt,  Belleville. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Hvde,  Toronto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Jackson,  Toronto. 

Rev.  W.  Wesley  Jones,  Clo>'ne. 

Mr.  William  Jonn.son,  Belleville. 


Official  Lisl  <'!  Di-lcsalcs 


OHTARIO  (ConlinoEcl) 
Mr.  E.  J.  Jo«Un.  T.>runto 
Mr.  E.  O.  Lang,  BerUn. 
Rev,  Asher  P.lalter,  SuJt.uty. 
Hav.  Alan.   JrUcGillivtay,  Tur^n 
Mr.  1,  A.  MtCrsa.  Guelph. 
Mr.  D.  A.  McDemud,  Lundun. 
Mr  A.  Mi:lnn«,  Vanklt-ck  Hill, 
Mr.  WillUm  McRac,  Gupluh. 
TUB  Hon.  Mr.  Justi™  J.  J,  Mai  Ian 
D.C,L„  LL,D..  Ti.r-inM. 


Pnif     M     G,    Brumbaugh.    Ph,U„ 

Philadelphia. 
Mr*.  Marsarel  W.  Bryan,  Philadel- 

Mr'!  William  H.  Benton,  CoUingdale. 
U»  Jamei  W.  Campbell.  Glenahaw. 
Rev   Geutgc  tZavanmh,  South  Wil- 

Uanupiirt. 
Rev,  R,  L.  Clark,  Lancaster, 
MiH  Cura  N.  CoalBS,  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  W.  L,  Cnrrin.  Oil  City. 
Mr.  Percy   L,  Craig.  Newcaill*. 
Mr,  Henry  C.  Craner.  Williamymrt, 


lev.  I.  W.  N.wUrrv,  Eli  hi>. 
lev.  ftanddph  F.  Ni.-,  M  A  .H.. 


Rny.  F.  H,  Perry.  D.D..  TonmH., 
Hav,    J'jWJJh    Philp.    B.D.,    Pb.B., 

Hav,  James  G,  PoHcr,  B.A.,  Ptl.r- 

Rev.  John  Putts.   D,D..  Tof.iit.p. 
Rev.  and  Mn,  J.  J.  ReddiltpTomntL.. 
Mr.  W.  J.  ScDii.  Lancwier, 
Rev.  S.Bheldon.  Toronto, 
Mr.  D,  L.  Sinclair,  ToroBUi. 
Rev.  Wray  R,  Sm.lh,  Arthur, 
Rbv.  W.  Sparling,  D,D,.  Toronto. 
Mr.  O.  B,  Stanton,  Toronto, 
Hon.  J.  W.  St.  John.  Totorto, 


Rev,  L.  H.  Waaner.  Berlm. 

Rev,  W,  G.  Wallace.  D.D.,  Toinntu, 

Mr.  R.  F.  Willis,  Uibridm. 

Mr.  Thomas  Yellowlcos.  Toronto, 


Mr.  A.  A,  Mori...  Ponlan.!, 
PKHHSYIVAHIA 

Mr,    and    lirs,    Charles    S.    A 
Philadelphia. 

Dr,  Georse  W,  BaileyTPhiladr 
Mr,  S,  P,  Barr,  Grow  City, 
Rev.  C.  P.  Baslian.  Litlleitow 
Mils  Maude  E.  Baumeanlner, 

Rev.  and  Mni. 

C.  R.  Blackall.  1 

.  Rev.  S,  S,'  Blinulh.  PittsburR, 
Mr.   and    Mrs,    J.   Andrew 

Mi^'s"j,'Bri^.  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  John  S.  Bro<™.  Wanvn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  D.  R.  Donald,  Pitls- 
Dr.a™'Mn,  S,  L.  Dreibelliics.Rcad. 


-_--t.  Rooting  SprinB, 

Mits  .Alite     B.     Fcighl,     R.jannif 

Mr,  and'Mts,  Alexander  T,  Finilley, 

Miss  i32?^rot    Fleming.    Phija.lel- 

Prot,'°and  Mrr,  Eusenc  C.  Fosti-r, 
Philadelphia,  _ 

Mr.  J.  Howard  GerharL,  Telford, 

Mr.  and  Mre,  S,  E,  Gill.  PittsburK. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ulysses  S,  Grcvcs, 
KttsbutK, 


Mr,  H.  J,  Heini, 

Rev,   and    Mrs. 

Philadelphia. 

Miss  Ai^iM  H( 

Mi^  kalharine  boffman.  Lolanon. 

Mr,  Albert  P,  Hufihes.  PhiUdelphia, 

Mr,  Vernon  Hull,  Hillwrove, 

Rev.  B.  J.  Hummel,  aaj-Bville. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Humphrey.  Phdatlelphm. 

R.V.  Charles  P.  Irvrin.  West  Mid- 
dlesex. _ 

Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Jackson,  Phdadel- 
phia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Kinntar. 
Pitlsbiire, 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  W.  G,  Landes,  Lans- 

Dr."and'  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Langc. 
Philadelphia, 
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PE5NSYLVAHIA  (Continuttl) 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Lansing,  Scran  ton. 

Mr.  William  D.  Launiaster,  Dan- 
ville. 

Mr.  William  C.  Lille y,  Pittsbniv. 

Miss  Ermina  C.  Lincoln,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.H.  Lippiatt,  Shaino- 
kin. 

Mr.  A.  Lukenback,  Bellefonle. 

Mr.  E.  D.  McCafFerty.  PitlsburK- 

Miss  Anna  M.  McClurc,  West  Ches- 
ter. 

Rev,  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  McCook, 
Devon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  McCurdy,  L<b- 
anon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  McCurdy.  Pilts- 
burK. 

Mr.  George  McMillan,  Washington. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Martin,  Ph.D..  Canton. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Miller.  Kane. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D..  Philadel- 
phia. 

Rev.  R.  J.  Miller.  D.D..  Pittsburg. 

Rev.  Rufus  W.  Miller.  D.D..  Phila- 
delphia. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Moore,  McCallister- 
villc . 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Murray, 
Clearfield. 

Rev.  John  H.  Mortimer,  Williams- 
pnrt. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Oliver.  York. 

Mrs.  William  Patterson.  Philadel- 
phia. 

Rev,  J.  G.  Patton,  Washington. 

Mr.  E.  N,  Phillips.  Coraopolis. 

Mr.  George  May  Powell,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  F.  Randolph, 
Waynesburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rauch.  Lebanon. 

Mr.  John  N.  Rcscigh,  Pittsburg. 

Rev.  Edwin  Wilbur  Rice,  D.D.. 
Philadelphia. 

Rev.  George  W.  Richards,  D.D., 
Lancaster. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Richardson,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Miss  Helen  Roberts.  Norristown. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D..  LL.D.. 
Philadelphia. 

Miss  Martha  E.  Robison,  Lebanon. 

Rev.  M.  M.  Ro<lgers.  Vanport. 

Mr.  H.  I,  Romig.  Beaver  Springs. 

Mr.  William  Rounsley.  Millerstown. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Sallee.  Pittsburg. 

Rev.  William  C.  Shaeffcr,  D.D.. 
Lancaster. 

Rev.  Ambrose  M.  Schmidt,  Belle- 
font  e. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Scott, 
Philadelphia. 

Miss  Martha  P.  Scott,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Helen   P.  Scott.   Philadelphia. 

Miss  Dorothy  Scott,  Philadelpnta. 

Mr.  John  H.  Scribner,  Philadelphia. 


Rev.  Ji>seph  Showerst  Clavsville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Slater,  Pittsburg. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Stahr.  D.D..  Lancaster. 

Mr.  riorace  H.  Struck,  Philadelphia 

Prof.  E,  A.  Smith.  Ph.D.,  Meadville. 

Mr.  Allan  Sutherland,  Philadelphia. 

Rev,  and  Mrs.  Floyd  T«)mkins.  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mre.  C.  G.  Trumbull.  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  Rossman  I.  Vail,  Si-ranton. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Van  Ormer.  Norwo<»d. 

Rev.  Scott  R.  Wagner.  Allentown. 

Mr.  William  C.  Walker.  Ambler. 

Miss  Elma  L.  Walker.  Ambler. 

Mr.  John  Walton.  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Walt  man,  Blaine. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Walts.  Williamsp<irt . 

Mr.  James  G.  Wiester.  WilkinsbMr>». 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  C,  E.  Wilbur,  Pitts- 
burg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  P.  Wishart, 
Wells  Tannery. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Wtjnien, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Wvlie.  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Samuel  Voung.  Pittsburg. 

Miss  Edna  Young,  Pittsburg. 


PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 

Rev.    and    Mrs.    A.    D,    .\n.hibaM, 

Summersi<le. 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Steele,  Alberton. 

QUEBEC 

Prof.  Henry  F,  Armstrong,  Mon- 
treal. 

Mr.  George  N.  Bumie,  Montreal. 

Rev.  Edgar  T.  Capel,  Montreal. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Carson,  Montreal. 

Mr,  James  H,  Cayford,  West  mount. 

Miss  Eva  Clark.  Montreal. 

Miss  Laura  Clark,  Montreal. 

Miss  Elsie  Mav  Cushman,  Hull. 

Mr.  Stewart  W.  Cuthbert.  Montreal. 

Miss  Christina  Davidson.  Montreal. 

Miss  Alice  G.  Davis,  Montreal, 

Mr.  C.  W.  Davis,  Montreal. 

Miss  Agnes  R.  Edwards,  Shcrbnxjke. 

Rev.  C.  R.  Hager.  D.D.,  Hongkong, 
China. 

Rev.  T.  A.  Halpcnny,  B.A.,  M<»n- 
treal. 

Mr.  J.  W.  HuntzberKcr,  Montreal. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Kilgour.  Beauhamois. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Knox.  Montreal. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  P.  Lccl,  Montreal. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Lowden,  Mon- 
treal. 

Miss  J.  C.  Low^den,  Montreal. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  McRac,  Dun- 
dec  Centre:. 

Rev.  Isaac  Norman,  Yarm. 

Miss  S.  A.  Phillips.  Montreal. 

Mr.  William  R.  Price,  Sherbrooke. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Ramsay,  Montreal. 
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QUEBEC  (Continued) 

Rev.  E.  I.  Rexf.rd.  LL.D..  M..n- 
treal.. 

Rev.  William  J.  Sliaw,  LL.D..  Mon- 
treal. 

Rev.  J.  C  Thomson.  M.I)..  Mon- 
treal. 

Miss  W.  Watson,  Mystic. 

Rev.  GeorKC  H.  Williams,  (Jucbec 
City. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Rev.  Dani'l  L.  Bennett,  Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Blake.  Barringtt)n. 

Mrs.  Nlarv  S.  Brown.  Providence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Calder.  Provi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Fre<lerick  P.  Church.  Barring- 
ton  Center. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cole,  New- 
port. 

Miss  Eliza^K'th  B.  Gibl)s,  Provi- 
dence. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Kinyon,  Pawtucket. 

Rev.  (leorgc  R.  Lombard.  Wickfr^rd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  McCrillis,  Provi- 
dence. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Williani  Pressey. 
Ashton. 

Miss  Emma  F.  Read.  East  Provi- 
dence. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Waterman,  E?ist  Provi- 
dence. 

Mr.  AlWrt  Whit/.>r.l.  Westerly. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Wilbur,  South  Scitu- 
ale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilson,  Provi- 
dence. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Miss  Margaret  Anderson,  Rock  Hill. 
Miss  Lottie  Barron.  Rock  Hill. 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Brvan,  Columbia. 
Rev.  T.  P.  Bunjess,  fidgefield. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Carlisle,  Newberry. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Cork.  Rock  Hill. 
Mr.  B.  W.  Crouch,  Saluda. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Ezell,  Spartan- 
burg. 
Miss  Pearl  Fewtll.  Rock  Hill. 
Rev.  D.  M.  Fulton.  Darlingt<Mi. 
Mr.  Allen  J,  Graham,  Greenville. 
Mr.  I.  \y.  Cxray.  W(xxlrufT. 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hodges,  Greenw<M)d. 
Miss  Magaret  Iludgens,  Honeapath. 
Prof.    William    T.    Lander,    Green- 

W(K>d. 

Mr.  J.  H.  McMurrav,  Fort  Mill. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  McNeill.  Florence. 
Rev.  Will  B.  Oliver.  Florence. 
W.  E.  Pelham.  Newberry. 
Dr.  B.  H.  Rutledgc.  Florence. 
Prof.    Tames  A.   B.  Schertif.   Ph.D.. 

LL.D.,  Newberry. 
Miss  Lily  Earle  Sadler.  Rr^ck,  Hill. 


Rev.  J.  W.  Shell.  Spartanlnifg. 
Miss  Gertrude  Simpson,  Prosperity. 
Rev.  T.  W.  Sloan,  Greenville. 
Mr.  J.  Adger  Smyth,  Jr..  Pelzer. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Stead  man,  GaflFney. 
Miss  Mamie  Steele,  Rock  Hill. 
Rev.  James  Henlcv  Thorn  well,  D.U.. 

Fort  Mill. 
Miss  Nannie  Thomwell,  Fort  Mill. 
Miss  Roberta  Wardlaw,  Darlington. 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Wayne,  Columoia. 
Rev.  W.  E.  Wilkins,  Columbia, 
Mr.  R.  Evans  Wylie,  Lancaster. 
.Miss  Juanita  Wylie,  Lancaster. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  D.  D.  Frederick,  Sioux  Falls. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Frederick.  Sioux  Falls. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Hagen,  Hunm. 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Leach,  Sioux 

Falls. 
Miss  Olive  M.  Leach,  Sioux  Falls. 
Mr.  Charles  N.  Madecn,  Centerville. 

TENNESSEE 

k<., .  James  Atkins,  D.D.,  Nash- 
ville. 

Miss  Jennie  Anderson.  Memphis. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Annis.  Chattanooga. 

Rev.  George  O.  Bachman,  Good- 
lettsville. 

Miss  Nellie  Behm,  Chattanooga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Bcxldie. 
Gallatin. 

Miss  Martha  Briggs,  Memphis. 

Mr.  William  K.  Bn)ther,  fCnoxville. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Caldwell.  Gallatin. 

Miss  Lidie  M.  Carr,  Memphis. 

Miss  Narcie  M.  Carr.  Memphis. 

Miss  Guinn  Cate.  Chattanooga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Chandler, 
Memphis. 

Rev.  O.  T.  Finch,  Memphis. 

Miss  Corcna  Flinn.  Chattan(.oga. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  M,  Hamill,  Nash- 
ville. 

Miss  Glennic  Headrick, Chattanooga. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Herfon,  Memphis. 

Rev.  William  S.  Jacobs.  Nashville. 

Miss  Grace  Johnson,  Memphis. 

Miss  Mary  Lake,  Memphis. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Mc David,  Finlev. 

Rev.  John  A.   McKamy,  Nashville. 

.Mr.   J.   W.    McKinney,   Memphis. 

Alfrei  D.  Mason,  Memphis. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Mcaders.  Dyersburg. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Moore,  Huntland. 

Miss  Lyda  C.  Moore,  Memphis. 

Mi.ss  Mamie  Moore.  Gallatin. 

Mr.  George  W.  Pardue,  Gallatin. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Pardue.  Gallatin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Raymond,  Nash- 
ville. 

Mrs.  Rufus  Reese,  Gallatin. 

Mr.  Cliarles  W.  Rogers,  Mc.Minn- 
ville. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Ruxish,  Memphis. 
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TENNESSEE  (Continued) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Sharon,  Chat- 
tanooga. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Shields,  Memphis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.W.  F.  Tnmsdalc,  Nash- 
ville. 

Miss  K.  Trimplo,  N'ashvillc. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  I.  J.  Van  Ness,  Nash- 
\ille. 

TEXAS 

Mr.  John  M.  Allanlyec.  San  AnHmio. 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Baldwin.  Dallas. 

Mr.  Marvin  Blacknion,  Terrell. 

Miss  Laura  Bouldin,  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Breg.  Dallas. 

Miss  Laiu^  Conner.  Fort  Wt>rth. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Crow.  Dallas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Diamond,  Dallas. 

Mr.  J.  Farlev.  Dallas. 

Miss  Bessie  Farlev,  Dallas. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gotxlc.  Dallas. 

Mrs.  Heard.  San  Antonio. 

Miss  E.  Aliee  Holman.  San  Antonio. 

Miss  Ida  B.  Holman.  San  Antonio. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Hubbard.  Dallas. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Jameson,  San  Antoni«». 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Meigs,  Dal- 
las. 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Nicholas,  White- 
w  right. 

Mrs.  W.  Quebetieaux,  Austin. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ramsey,  Austin. 

Miss  Jessie  Ram.sey,  Austin. 

Miss  Harriet  L.  Ransom,  Dallas. 

Mr.  Claude  D.  Scott.  Dallas. 

Miss  Minnie  Threadgill.  Waco. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Wiggins.  San  Antonio, 

Miss  Beulah  M.  Wiggins,  San  An- 
tonio. 

Miss  Ada  Willefonl,  Scgiiin. 
Miss  I>cna  Williams.  Salado. 
Miss  Margaret  Williams,  Salado. 

UTAH 
Mr.  L.  M.  Gillilaii,  Sah  Lake  City. 

VERMONT 

Mr.  C.  S.  Andrews.  Barre. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Aseltine.  Enosburg  Falls. 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Barton.  Greensbon). 

Rev.  I.  S.  Brown.  Manchester  Cen- 
ter. 

Miss  Anna  Byington,  Charlotte. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Camp,  Newjjort. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  K.  M.  FulUr,  Bur- 
lington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  GreenwtMnl, 
Chester. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Miller,  Grand  Isle. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  .Morse,  West  Rutland. 

Mr.  G.  F.  North,  Burlington. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Perley.  Enosburg  Falls. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Pomen)y.  Enosburg  Falls. 

Mr.  Thomas  Rose,  Burlington. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Woodall,  D.D..  Pitts- 
foixi. 


VIRGINIA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Borum,  Norfolk. 

Miss  Jean  Patton  Cameron, -Go^en. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeWitt  Crane,  New- 
port News. 

Miss  Grace  G.  Davis,  Staunton. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Deffcnbaugh,  Long  Glade. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Dorr,  Newport 
News. 

Miss  Ella  J.  Firebaugh,  Rockbridge 
Baths. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Garvin,  Martinsville. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Grandy.  Norfolk. 

Miss  Ella  C.  Hahn,  Newport  News. 

Mr.  John  A.  Jones,  Long  Glade. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Jopling,  Dan- 
ville. 

Mr.  A.  Lee  Knowles,  Staunton. 

Mr.  Kinzley  G.  Knowles,  Staunton. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Lacey,  D.D.,  Blackstonc. 

Miss  Edithe  Lam.  Lexington. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Lapsley,  Ash- 
land. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Magill.  Rich- 
mond. 

Miss  Mary  Moore,  LxTichburg. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Phillips,  D.D.,  Rich- 
mond. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Stevens, 
Norfolk. 

Miss  Pearl  Teter.  Goshen. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Valentine,  Richmond. 

Miss  Myra  A.  Vendegrift,  NcH'port 
News. 

Miss  Agness  Van  Lear.  Lipscomb. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Ytmng,  Goshen. 


WASHINGTON 

Prof,    and    Mrs.    H.    T.    Coleman, 

Spokane. 
Mr.  W.  Ralph  Cooley.  Spokane. 
Rev.  W.  O.  Forbes,  Portland,  Ore. 
Mr.  James  Lynch,  Seattle. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Merritt.  Tacoma. 
Rev.    George    R.    Vamey,    Belling- 

ham. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bardall,  Moundsville. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Earle  A.  Brooks. 
Waverly. 

Miss  Pattie  Campbell.  Longacre. 

Miss  Mayme  Charlton,  Mannington. 

Miss  Ora  Dent,  Mannington. 

Mr.  Thomas  Evick,  Ceredo. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gilmorc,  St.  Cloud. 

Miss  Martha  V.  Graham,  Wheeling. 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Harlan,  Manning- 
ton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Hawkins,  Fay- 
etteville. 

Mr.  Myron  Hubbard,  Wellsburg. 

Miss  Louise  P.  Hubbard,  Wheeling. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Humble,  Parkers- 
burg. 

Miss  Ada  C.  Jepson,  Wheeling. 


Official  List  of  Delcfiatvs 
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Miss  Anna  Frances  McCuskey,  Wav- 

erly. 
Rev.  T.  Marcellus  Marshall,  Stout's 

Mills. 
Miss  Ada  Morgan,  Mannington. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Nuttall.  Nut- 

tallburg. 
Rev.  Oscar  Lee  Owens,  Manninffton. 
Rev.  N.  A.   Parker,  Green  Sulphur 

Springs. 
Daniel   B.  Purinton,  Ph.D..   LL.D.. 

Morgantown. 
Dr.  M,  M.  Reppard,  Middlebrmme. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Rutherford.  St.  Marys. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Shafer   Wheeling. 
Miss  Bird  Stage,  Eureka. 

WISCORSIll 

Mrs.  H.  E,  Andrews.  Portage. 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Anderson.  Appleton. 
Mr,  C.  H.  Bl«)m,  Sheboygan. 
Mrs.  Nellie  Bowstead.  Milwaukee. 
Miss  Blanch  Crow.  Evansville.    . 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  Davies.  Osh- 

kosh. 
Mrs,  H.  L.  Day,  Eau  Claire. 
Miss  Nellie  Gist,  Sheboygan. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Gasser,  Prairie  du 

Sac. 


Mr.  T.  M.  Hammond.  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  R.  O.  Irish,  Fond  du  Lac. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Jaeger,  Portage. 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Lewis,  Portage. 

Miss  M.  E.  McCumber,  Fond  du  Lac. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Morgan,  Evansville. 

Mr.  Frank  Proctor,  Eau  Claire. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Quimby,  She- 
boygan. 

Miss  Miriam  Ritchey^  Portage. 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Ritchey,  Portage. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Rogers,  Portage. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Ross,  Mineral 
Point. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  E.  D,  Stacy,  Beaver 
Dam, 

Mr.  W.  H,  Weber,  Menomonie. 


FOREIGN 

Rev.  Carey  Bonner,  London,  Eng- 
land. 

Rev.  Edward  Brown.  Aberdeen, 
Scotland, 

Rev,  T,  Rowatt  Brown.  Bigger. 
Scotland. 

Rev.  Archibald  Fonler.  Jerusalem, 
Palestine. 

Rev.  Chauncey  Murch,  Luxor, 
Egypt. 


Colored  Delegates  Who  Attended  the  Toronto  Convention 


ALABAMA 

Mr.  W.  T.  Breeding,  Montgomery. 
Rev,  C.  L.  Fisher,  Birmingham. 
Rev.  J.  S.  Jackson.  Birmingham. 
Rev.  S.  F.  Kingston.  Selma. 
Mr,  J,  E.  Lawrence.  Montgomery. 
Dr.  W,  H.  Mixon.  Sclma. 
Rev.  N,  N.  Nealy,  Montgomery. 
Rev.  E.  J.  Penney.  D.D.,  Tuskegec. 

GEORGIA 

Rev.  G.  W.  Am«>ld,  Atlanta. 
Prof.  A.  J.  Davis.  Atlanta. 
Miss  Ella  E.  Davis.  Atlanta. 
Miss  Cora  Findlay,  Atlanta. 
Miss  Birdie  Ford,  Atlanta. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Gray,  Atlanta. 
Miss  Julia  Howard.  Atlanta. 
Miss  Khohena  Jones.  Atlanta. 
Miss  Bessie  Land  rum.  Atlanta. 
Miss  Ella  Landrum,  Atlanta, 
Miss  Hattic   M.  Landrum,  Atlanta. 
Miss  Katie  B,  McClendon.  Atlanta. 
Prof.  W,  B.  Matthews,  Atlanta. 
Mrs.  Clara  T.  Maxwell,  Decatur. 
Miss  Jessie  McHcnry,  Atlanta. 
Miss  C,  F,   McHenrv'.  Atlanta. 
Prof.  James  L.  Murray.  Albany. 
Miss  M.  Belle  Paschall.  Atlanta. 
Prof.  I.  Garland  Pcnn.  Atlanta. 
Prof.   M.  W.  Roddick.  Americus. 
Miss  Birdie  Thomas.  Atlanta. 


Miss  Carrie  Thomas,  Atlanta. 

Mr.  R,  G,  Withersp<j<jn,  Augusta. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

•Miss  Minnie  E.  Amey,  Durham. 

Miss  Julia  A.  Amee.  Goldsboro. 

Miss  Emma  E.  Andrews.  Williams- 
ton. 

Prof,  B.  R.  Cowerd,  Kinston, 

Major  J.  Elmer  Dellinger,  Greens- 
boro. 

Dr,  J.  B.  Dudley,  Greensboro, 

Prof.  H,  E,  Hagans,  Goldsboro, 

Rev.  S.  B.  Hunter,  Kinston, 

Miss  Julia  A.  Latta.  Durham. 

Dr,  A.  M.  Moore,  Durham, 

Prof.  George  W.  Mtxjre,  Raleigh. 

Prof.  W.  G.  Pearson,  Durham, 

Mr,  D.  W.  Perkins.  Elizabeth  City. 

Prof.  L.  R.  Randolph,  Washingon. 

Miss  Nita  D,  Rogers.  Raleigh. 

Dr.  James  E,  Shepard.  Durham. 

MissK.  Waddell  Telfair,  Wilming- 
ton. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Vincent,  Raleigh. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Whitted.  Raleigh. 

Miss  Pearl  Whitted,  Durham. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Bowler,  Orangeburg, 
Prof.  R,  E.  Brogdon.  Manning. 
Mr.  D.  L.  Bryan,  Columbia. 
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SOUTH  CAROLDIA  (Continued) 

Rev.  D.  W,  Bythewood,  Beaufort. 
Miss  Nettie  C,  Crockette,  Chester. 
Rev.  F.  Y.  Dendy.  D.D.,  Marion, 
Mr.    James    W.    Eichclberger,    Jr., 

Rock  Hill. 
Rev.   AuRustus   U.   Frierson,   D.D., 

Sumter. 
Rev.   I.   H.   Fulton,   OranReburg. 
Prof.  C.  G.  Garrett.  Columbia. 
Prof.  E.  G.  Jones.  Sumter. 
Rev.  R.  F.  Lee,  Barnwell. 
Rev.  R.  A.  Madison,  Charleston, 
Rev.   J.   B.   Middlelon.    D.D..   Dar- 

linKton. 


Mr.  J.  S.  Stanback,  Chester. 
Miss  A.  Lucille  Stewart.  Manning. 
Rev.  J,  H.  Walker,  Bamberg. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Williams,  Sumter. 

TENNESSEE 

Rev.  C.  H.  Clark.  D.D..  Mt.  Olive. 
Rev.  W.  S,  EUin^on,  Nashville. 

VIRGINIA 

Mr.  W.  P.  Burrell,  Richmond. 
Rev.  D.  Webster  Davis.  A.M..  D.D.. 

Richmond, 
Rev.  John  J.  Small  wood,  Claremont. 


RECAPITULATION  OF  ENROLLMENT 

Number  of  states.  T)rovinces,  territories  and  countries  represented    .  60 
(Those    not    represented  were:    Ontral    America,    Cuba,    Hawaii, 
Mexicf»,   Montana.    Philippines,    Porto   Rico,   Saskatchewan 

and  Wyoming) q 

Number  of  states  and  provinces  having  full  delegations 28 

Number  of  religious  denominations  represented ^o 

Accredited  delegates,  officers  and  speakers i  ,98.? 

Fraternal  delegates  from  abroad 5 

Tt>tal  delegates  present 1 ,988 

Visitors,  not  including  Toronto  (six  states  estimated) 1,0 1  a 

Grand  total J.ooo 

Men  enrolled.  1,1 20 ;   women  enrolled.  86H. 

Official  position  of  those  present : 
International  officers,  including  out -going  and  in -coming  commit- 
teemen    9.5 

State,  provincial  and  territorial  officers                       5*8 

Paid  state  and   provincial  workers,  about   (including  every  General 

Secretary  but  one) 100 

Pastors 3»H 

Superintendents 3$i 

Other  officers       252 

Teachers 856 


THE   INDEX 

For  State.  Provincial  and  Territorial  Index,  see  page  7i> 


Subjects 


Adult  classes:  Conference,  632;  Mc- 
Kenzie  Cleland,  632;  addresses, 
632;  the  adult  department.  590; 
adult  Bible  class  movement,  64a. 

Advanced  course-.  Article  by  J.  R. 
Sampey.  86;  action  at  Denver, 
IQ02,  107;  the  vote  at  Toronto, 
40 1 . 

American  Sunday-School  Union, 
The;  History  and  work.  556;  sug- 
j.a'sted  hrst  national  convention, 
556. 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  summer  school, 

423. 
Ass'jciations :   State,  provincial  and 

territorial,  with  portraits,  504. 
Auditing  committee,  report  ot,  403. 

Banner  on  new  heiKhts.  The.  412. 

Bible  Class  Work  lor  Men.  275. 

Bible,  The:  The  best  sellinK  book 
on  earth.   06. 

*'  Bobby  Wild  Goose  and  his 
ragged   regiment."  4. 

Bool«  you  should  know.  646. 

British  Sunday-School  Union:  His- 
tory and  work.  558. 

Building  headquarters.  Sunday- 
School:  A  temple  unto  the  Lonl. 
—  picture.  652  (sec  also,  403,  417). 

Child  nature  and  the  Sunday- 
school,  628. 

Children's  mass  meetings,   399, 

Chinese  workers'  conference,  624. 
Addresses:  J.  C.  Thompson.  62s; 
Geo,  Ewing,  625;  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Hall,  625;  Joseph  Henderson, 
625:  Rev.  Thos.  Paton,  626;  Rev. 
A.  B.  Winchester.  626;  Rev.  Dr. 
Hager.  626;  Rev.  W.  H.  Lingle, 
62ft;    T.    Humphries.   626. 

Clifton.  Mass.:  Summer  home  of 
Mr.  W.  N.  Hartshorn,  352;  place 
of  the  Clifton  conferences,  352. 

Commission  to  visit  various  parts  of 
the  field.  416. 

Conferences,  The:  Pastors'  confer- 
ence. 593;  sui)erintendents*  con- 
ference. 599;  primary  department 
conference.  611;  home  depart- 
ment conference.  6ii;  temi)er- 
ance  work  conference.  619;  Chi- 
nese workers'  conference.  624; 
field  workers'  conference,  626;  ele- 
mentary institute.  628;  adult 
cla.sses.  632. 

Con.stituency:  Sketches  of  state, 
provincial  and  territorial  organ- 
izations, with  portraits.  504. 

Conventirms,  Simday-school:  The 
convention  idea,  92;  national  and 


international  conventions,  97 ; 
world's  conventions.  113;  asso- 
ciation conventions  during  the 
triennium,  422;  convention  city 
for  1908,  Louisville  selected,  406. 
Creed  of  the  Sunday-school:  My 
creed  as  to  the  Sunday-school, 
Pres.  E.  Y.  Mullins,  425,  471. 

Delegates,  official  list  of,   685. 

Denominational  relations:  Relation 
of  the  International  Sunday- 
school  Association  to  denomina- 
tional work,  500;  important  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  Clifton,    502. 

Development  of  the  Sunday-school, 
416,  403. 

Early  leaders  in  Sunday-school 
work,  24. 

Editorial  AssfH-iation,  The  Sunday- 
school.  560;  officers,  xviii. 

Education:  The  Sunday -sch«X)l  as 
an  educational  force.  174  (see 
also,  185,  190.  197.  201.  206,  238); 
the  department  of.  584;  commit- 
tee on,  427:    report,  486. 

Elementary  Institute,  628;  begiri- 
ners,  primary  and  junior  divi- 
sif)ns,  addresses.  631. 

Eleventh  International  Convention: 
President's  opening  address,  119; 
addresses  of  welcome,  1 20 ;  respon- 
sive addresses,  129.  Addresses: 
Historic  View  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  138;  Relation  of  the  Reli- 
gious and  Secular  Press  to  the 
Sunday  school,  144;  Our  Debt 
t(.  the  Old  Guard,  151;  A  For- 
ward I.«ook  for  the  Sunday-school, 
164;  The  Sumlay-school  as  an 
Educational  Force.  174;  Relation 
of  the  Sunday-school  to  the 
Public  Scho.)l,  185;  Relations  of 
the  Sundav-school  to  the  Univer- 
sity. 190;  The  Sxmday-school  and 
the  Minister's  Training.  197;  The 
Relation  of  the  Teacher  to  the 
Curriculum.  201;  Teacher  Train- 
ing. 206;  The  Army  of  the  Fu- 
ture; or.  After  Enlistment,  What? 
212;  Reverence  in  the  Sunday- 
schf><:)l,  219;  The  Supplemental 
I/esson.  226;  Place  and  Power  of 
Memorized  Scripture.  230;  Train- 
ing and  Developing  Teachers.  238; 
Individuality  and  Heredity  in 
the  Sunday-school.  240:  The  Sun- 
dav-school as  an  Evangelistic 
Force,  246:  The  Age  of  Spiritual 
Awakening.  253;  Evangelistic 
Work,  259;  The  Message  of  the 
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Home  Department  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  261 ;  The  I.  B.  R.  A.,  265; 
Bible  Class  Work  for  Men,  275; 
Organized  Sunda\'-schoc»l  Work  m 
the  City,  279;  The  Negro  in  the 
Sunday-school  Movement,  282; 
The  Problem  of  the  Negro,  290; 
The  SundaN'-school  and  the 
Church  as  a  Solution  of  the  Negro 
Problem.  293;  Fn^ntiers,  Old 
and  New.  349;  The  Sunday- 
school  and  Home  Missions.  353; 
A  Plea  for  Eg>-pt.  350:  The  Rela- 
tion of  the  Sunday-sch(K'l  to  the 
Third  Deliverance  of  Ishmael, 
jj63;  The  Duty  of  Young  Amer- 
ica to  Young  Jai>an,  367;  The 
Sunday-school  and  the  Great 
Commijisit>n,  373;  The  Man  with 
the  Hammer.  382.  Minutes  of  the 
Convention:  Committee  on  nomi- 
nation. 395;  report.  397.  401: 
letter  from  the  L<jrd  Bishop  of 
Toronto.  395;  reports  of  officers 
and  ctjmmittecs.  397;  the  lessrm 
committee's  report.  397;  debated, 
400;  Dr.  Tyler's  motion,  400; 
action  on  advanced  less<:>ns,  401 ; 
Pn.>fessor  Hamill's  motions.  400, 
401  ;  H(jn.  Justice  Maclaren  elected 
I)resident.  397;  expn'ssions  of 
sympathy  for  Mr.  J.  R.  Pepper 
and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Hartshorn,  397; 
the  conferences,  39S:  mass  meet- 
ings for  the  children.  399;  Sun- 
day services.  400;  report  on  Ex- 
ecutive Committee's  report,  402; 
rci>ort  of  auditing  committee,  403. 
Pledges  for  190S-190.S:  taken, 
404;  the  list,  659:  praise  for  Dr. 
Tt>rrin«ton  and  Mr.  Fletcher.  404; 
the  wnrk  in  Japan.  405;  invita- 
tions for  1908.  405;  Louisville 
selected.  405;  committee  on  ill- 
ness of  E.  C.  Stretch.  405;  death 
of  .Mr.  Stretch  reported.  49.^:  elec- 
tion <»f  Mr.  W.  N'.  Hartshorn  as 
chairman  f»f  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee announced.  407:  commit- 
tee <m  resolutions  appointed.  407; 
report.  407:  contribution  for 
Archibald  Forder's  work.  409; 
ad<irjfsscs  «»f  W.  N.  Hartshorn  and 
E.  K.  Warren,  409;  closing  serv- 
ice r)f  the  convention,  a  10.  The 
reports:  Executive  Committee, 
411;  general  secretary.  41 S;  treas- 
urer. 4>s:  primary  and  junior 
secretary.  454;  teacher  training? 
secretary.  4(15;  the  hon:e  depart- 
ment. 4-2:  w/»rk  among  the  ne- 
gn.-es.  478;  our  neighb<jr.  Mexico. 
481;  coir.rrMttt'e  on  educatit^n. 
48f):  comTTiiitee  on  theological 
serv.inarics.  4*^0:  Wc'^t  Indies  com- 
mission. 49":  comrr.ittee  on  obit- 
uaries. 40^:  less'-n  V .  ■mmittee.494. 
Evangelistic    wurk.    J59    (see    alst». 

3-i(>.    2Sj). 


Executi\'e  Committee,  The:  Por- 
traits and  sketches,  317;  work 
and  organization  of,  sby,  report, 
397;  report  of  committee  on, 
402. 

Exposition,  The  Simday-school, 
391;  Dr.  Blackall  thanked,  408. 

Field    workers.   International.    pt)r- 

traits  and  sketches,  341. 
Field    workers'  conference:     E.    A. 

Fox,  626;   Pres.  E.  M.  Fergusson, 

626;     W.    C.    Pearce,    626     628; 

Joseph  Clark.  627;    C.   D.  Meigs, 

628;    J.  H.  Engle,  628. 
Field  workers'  department.  580. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  a   year  for 

International  Sunday-s  c  h  o  o  1 

w'ork,  416,  402. 
First     Sunday-schools,     The        In 

North    America,    94;     in    foreign 

countries,  113. 
Foreword,  iii. 

General  Secretary:    Report.  418. 

Genesis  of  the  International  Sunday- 
school  Lesson,  37. 

Grading:  Quaint  ideas  in  early  dax's, 
II. 

Heart  and  leadership  of  the  church. 

Historic  view  of  the  Sunday-school. 
138. 

Home  Department:  Home  class 
work  first  mentioned.  1881.  103; 
indorsed.  1890,  104  (see  address 
bv  Rev.  S.  W.  Dike.  261);  report 
of  Dr.  W.  A.  Duncan,  chairman. 
472;  the  Vermont  idea.  475;  in 
Bohemia,  475;  conference.  611. 
Addresses:  C.  D.  Meigs.  611; 
Mrs.  Phoebe  Curtiss.  612;  Mrs. 
R.  Simmons.  613*.  Mrs.  Flora 
Stebbins,  613;  E.  W.  Hal- 
penny.  615;  E.  C.  Knapp.  615; 
T.  C.  CJebauer.  616;  C.  E.  Hauck. 
617;  W.  G.  Landes.  ^*7:_J-  A. 
Worden.  618;  article  by  W.  A. 
Duncan.   574. 

House-to-house  \-isitation:  London. 
England,  canvassed  in  1856,  15: 
house  \-isitati<.»n  to  reach  the  un- 
reached,   577- 

Incorporation.  402.  416. 

Infant  schools  flourishing  in  1820. 
I  2. 

Interdenominational  work  under- 
taken in  1881.  103. 

International  Bible  Reading  Assi>- 
ciation.  3t)$,  427. 

International  Sunday-school  Asso- 
ciation, The.  117;.  change  of 
name  from  con\-ention.  402;  a 
vast  army  of  workers.  421;  what 
it  stands  for.  656. 

InNntations  for  1908,  405. 
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Subjects 
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Japan,  The  work  in,  405- 
Jenisalem:      The     World's    Fourth 
Convention,  1904,   115.  ^ 

Lesson  Committee,  The-  At  work, 
46;  the  lesson  committee  ac- 
count, 1902-1905,  448;  report  of, 
397.  494;   debate  on  report,  400, 

Lesson  editors,  portraits  and 
sketches,  .J42. 

Map  of  the  eleven  international 
districts,  316. 

Mexico:  An  open  door  for  Sunday- 
school  work,  428;  fund  for  work 
in,  449;  work  in  Mexico,  report  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Foster  Bryner  for  1902- 
1905,481;  national  convention  of 
1905.  <>.j6. 

Milan   to  Jerusalem,   From,    1 13. 

Muster  Roll  of  Henws,  From  Our, 
address,  H.  C.  McCook,  24. 

National  and  international  conven- 
tions. 97- 

Negroes,  Work  among  the:  S,  X. 
Floyd  and  L.  B.  Maxwell  elected, 
106;  the  negro  in  the  Sundav- 
school  movement,  282;  the  prob- 
lem of  the  negro,  290;  the  Sun- 
day-scho<jl  and  church  as  a  solu- 
tion of  the  negro  problem,  293; 
review  of  the  work,  1 90 2 -i  90 5.4^4 ; 
report  of  work,  1903-1905,  478; 
Dr.  Shepard,  478;  action  of  the 
central  committee  at  Clifton,  480. 

Nineteenth  Century  Sunday-school, 
The,  7. 

Obituaries:  Committee   on,  report, 

49^. 

Official  Register:  officers  of  the  con- 
vention, xi;  Executive  Committee, 
xii;  executive  organization,  xiii; 
sub-committees  xiv;  lesson  com- 
mittee. XV ;  elementary  council, 
xvi;  field  workers'  association, 
xviii;   editorial  association,  xviii. 

Old  Guard.  Our  Debt  to  the.  !5». 

Organization  and  methtnls:  general 
organization  of  the  international 
work.  an<l  committees.   505. 

Organization.  Triennial  statistical 
report  of.  /)7  ^. 

Other  lesson  courses  of  the  peri<xl. 
8g;  the  Blakeslce  lessc»ns,  80; 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  course,  90;  Chicag«> 
University  inductive  studies.  00. 

Pastors'  conference,  591. 

Pledges,  T905    1908,  OsQ. 

Presidents  of  the  United  States  en- 
dorse the  Sunday-school.  10,  lo.^. 

Primary  Department :  organized 
primary  work.  1870-1005.  19; 
first  primary  teachers'  meeting, 
19: _  Newark  Primary  Union.  19; 
natiimal    and    international    pri- 


mary union  organized,  20 ;  incor- 
porated with  International  Asso- 
ciation, 21;  officers,  1884-1905, 
22;  change  in  plan,  22,  455;  the 
elementary  council.  22;  begin- 
ners' course,  82;  report  of  secre- 
tary at  Toronto,  454;  primary 
unions  and  their  work,  455; 
teacher- training  course,  457; 
schools  of  meth(xis,  459;  supple- 
mental lesson  outlines,  4O0;  grad- 
ing, 461;  statistics,  462;  depart- 
ment relations,  464;  work,  of  the 
primary  and  junior  department, 
570  (see  Elementary  Institute, 
628) ;  a  primary  and  junior  union, 

579.  ^ 

Program,  Official,  677. 

Progress  and  prophecy,  an  inter- 
pretation, 108. 

Publishing  Committee,  The,  iv. 

Raikes,  Robert,  and  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  1 ;  founder  of  the  m»xl- 
em  Sunday-school,  1780,  1 ;  death 
in  1 81 1 ,  5 ;  three  features  o(  his 
school,  8;  portrait,  6,^5. 

"  Ragged  Schools  ":  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher  one  oi  the  first  to  break 
away  in  America.  9. 

Related  organizations.  556. 

Relation  of  the  Secular  and  Reli- 
gious Press  to  the  Sunday -scho<»l, 

'44-  ,         .     . 

Religious     Education     Asscviation, 

5f>3. 
Reports  of  officers  and  committees, 

41 1. 
Reservoir,  A  Sunday-school.  41  i. 
Resolutions:    Committee  appointed, 

407;    report,  407. 
Reverence  in  the  Sunday-school.  2 19. 

School  of  Methods,  West  Virginia, 

195- 

Searcey,  Ark.,  summer  sch<^»l.  423. 

Second  Presbyterian  Church,  In- 
dianapolis, where  the  uniform  les- 
son system  was  a«lopted,  1872, 
101. 

•'  Sooty  Alley,"  where  Sunday- 
school  l)oys  were  first  gathen*<l.  .^. 

Statistics:  Sunday-school  statistics 
of  North  America.  43^;  what 
they  show.   4.^3. 

Sunmier  .seh(M)ls  an«l  district  con- 
ferences, 423;  the  development 
of.   5HO. 

Sunday-school  statistics,  669;  tri- 
ennial statistical  report.  670; 
triennial  report  of  organization. 
67.J;  Sunday-school  statistics  of 
all  nations.  ft7'>- 

Sunday-school.  The.  opposition  to 
in  the  early  days,  5.  9;  numln^rs, 
1826-1905.  7;  members.  1826- 
iyo5.  17  (see,  also,  convention 
addresses,  for  relationships  of  the 
Sunday-school). 
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Sondsry  School  Times,  The,  26,  30; 

beginners'  course  appeared,  1896, 

82. 
Sunshine  Band,  The,  614. 
Superintendents'    conference,     599, 

Addresses:    P.   H.   Bristow,   599; 

Wm.  Johnson,  600;  E.  C.  Knapp, 

6o2. 

Tables  and  appendices,  659. 

Teachers,  Sunday-school;  working 
gratuitously  in  1810,  8;  value  of 
their  work  to-day,  8;  called 
'*  imps  of  Satan,"  10. 

Teacher  Training:  report  of  W.  C. 
Pearce,  465 ;  progress  of  work,  469 
(see  also,  standard  for  advanced 
course,  467). 

Temperance:  definite  work  in  early 
days,  12;  quarterly  lesson  ap- 
proved, 104. 

Temperance  Work:  organized,  619; 
conference,  619;  John  Potts,  620; 
Mrs.  Zillah  Foster  Stevens,  621 ; 
Bishop  McDowell,  622;  Robert 
E.  Speer,  622;  Rev.  C.  M.  Shel- 
don. 622;  Rev.  W.  P.  Crafts,  623; 
Rev,  Chas.  Blanchard,  623;  Mrs. 
Mary  Foster  Bryner,  623;  Rev. 
Theo.  L.  Cuyler,  623;  David  C. 
Cook.  623;  Mrs.  W.  F.  Crafts. 
624;   Rev.  F.  N.  Peloubet,  624. 

The  Beginners'  Oourse:  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Barnes.  82. 

The  best  selling  book  on  earth,  96. 

The  Blakeslee  I.«essons,  89. 

Theological  seminaries:   their  place 


in  Sunday-school  work,  435; 
report  of  committee  on,  489. 

Toronto:  Resolutions  of  thanks  to 
the  city  and  people  for  hospi- 
tality,  408. 

Treasurer's  report,  435;  receipts, 
1902-1905,  436;  expenditure, 
448;  lesson  committee  account, 
448;  William  Reynolds*  memo- 
rial fund,  449;   Mexican  fund,  449. 

Uniform  Lessons:  The  Genesis  of 
the  International  Sunday-school 
Lesson,  Prof.  H.  M.  Hamill,  37; 
history  and  progress  from  1826. 
38;  American  Sundaj'-School 
Union  Question  Books  m  1827, 
39;  first  church  paper  to  attempt 
the  weekly  exposition.  41;  the 
lesson  publi.shors  and  writers 
meet,  42;  adoption,  in  1872,  of 
Mr.  Jacobs'  resdution  forj  42, 
100;  the  first  lesson  committee, 
43;  adopted  by  the  London  Sun- 
day-School Union,  44;  personnel 
of  the  lesson  committees,  45;  the 
lesson  committx^  at  work,  46; 
the  plan  for  1 906-1 911,  47,  496; 
classified  list  of  lessons.  1872- 
1906,  49;  report  of  committee 
on  (1905),  494;    a  questionnaire, 

497- 

West  Indies:    cruise  proposed.  430; 

report  of  Dr.  F.  Woodbury,  490; 

commission  appointed,  J91. 
Winona  Lake:  siunmcr  school,  423. 


lUustrations 


A  Temple  unto  the  Lord,  652. 

Bethlehem.  1904,  381. 

Bethlehem  Woman,  218. 

Calvary  from  the  North  Wall,  658. 

Committee  on  Work  among  the 
Negroes,  555. 

Dyke  Rock  Cottage.  Clifton,  Mass., 
352. 

Group  of  Delegates  on  Mars  Hill, 
i«)04,  118. 

Harvesting  in  Galilee.  36. 

Members  of  the  Central  Committee 
on  the  Piazza,  Dyke  Rock  Cot- 
tage. 274. 

Moslems*  Alt  it  udeS(luringPrayer.8 1. 

On  thf  Road  to  Bethlehem,  278. 

Op  the  Watch  Tower.   iH. 

Palestine  Woman  with  Wedding 
Df)\vry.  85. 

Rachel's  Tomb,  1904,  493. 


Robert  Raikes'  House,  Gloucester, 
England,  3. 

Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Indi- 
anapolis. lOI. 

Shepherd  I-eading  His  Flock,  88. 

The  Convention  Tent,  xx. 

The  Garden  of  Gethsemanc,  592. 

The  Jews'  Wailing  Place,  Jerusalem, 
107. 

The  Old  Chapel,  389. 

Tiberias  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  1904. 
569. 

Water  Carriers  and  Sellers  in  Jeru- 
salem, 6, 

Wm.  Carey's  Cobbler  Shop,  387. 

Wm.  Carev's  Hammer.  382. 

Workmen  by  the  Roadside,  Jerusa- 
lem. Greeting  the  Sunday-school 
Pilgrims,  1904.  189. 


Personal  References  and  Portraits 


Adams.  F.  W..  portrait.  328. 
AllxTt.  Chas.  S.,  D.D..  portrait.  344. 
Albright.  Edward,  portrait.  548. 
Albright.   L.  P.,  portrait,  530,  548. 


Allen.   Rev.   E.   B.,    portrait,     aia*. 

The  Annv  of  the  Future.  212. 
Archibald.  Rev.  A.  D..  portrait,  S43. 
Arnold,  N.  T.,  portrait,  320. 


Personal  References  and  Portraits 
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Atkins,  Tames,  D.D.,  portrait,  34^; 
The  Kingdum  in  the  Cradle,  405. 
At  water,  S.  H.,  portrait,  324. 
Ayre,  C.  P.,  portrait,  331. 

Bailey,  Dr.  Geo.W,, port  rait,  303,317, 
435 ;  report  of  the  treasurer,  435. 

Bala.  Charles  of,  held  first  public 
Sunday-school  meetings,  5. 

Barnes,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  portrait,  454, 
341;  organized  primary  work, 
1870-1905,  19;  The  Beginners' 
Course,  8a;  appointed  primary 
and  junior  secretary,  418;  reiX)rt, 
454;  personal  work,  464;  the  pri- 
mary and  junior  department,  570. 

Baugher.  Rev,  H.  L,.  member  lesson 
committee,  portrait,  59. 

Bell.  Rev.  H.  H.,  portrait,  13s,  3»8; 
response  to  address  of  welcome, 
135;  nominated  San  Francisco  for 
1908,  406. 

Belsey,  F.  F.,  portrait,  77,  ^10; 
president  world's  convention, 
1889.  114;  present  at  Denver,  107. 

Benham,  Rev.  D.  M..  president  of 
pastors'  conference,  593. 

Berger,  Rev.  D.,  member  lesson 
committee,  portrait,  65. 

Bice,  G.  L.,  portrait,  ^35. 

Bicknell.  T.  W.,  portrait.  103;  pres- 
ilent  fourth  international  con- 
vention. 103. 

Bin<-^ham,  W.  H.,  portrait,  331. 

Bishop  of  Toronto,  letter  to  con- 
vention,   395. 

Black,  Israel  P.,    portrait,  23,  315; 

6 resident  Philadelphia  Primary 
nion    19;  sketch,  23. 

Blackall,  C.  R.,  portrait,  391,  342; 
Progress  and  Prophecy,  108;  the 
Sunday-school  exposition.  391; 
thanked  for  the  success  of  the 
exposition,  408. 

Blake,  Hon.  S.  H.,  portrait.  59; 
member  lesson  committee,  59; 
president  third  international  con- 
vention. 103. 

Blanchard,  Rev.  Chas.,  temperance 
conference,  623. 

Bolster,  W.  H.,  D.D.,  portrait,  532. 

Bonner,  Rev.  Carey,  portrait.  267 ; 
response  to  address  of  welcome, 
111;  the  I.  B.  R.  A..  265;  the 
Man  with  the  Hammer.  38a. 

Borden,  Gail,  portrait,  324. 

Borders,  Isaac  D.,  portrait.  525. 

Boughton,  M.  E..  portrait,  521. 

Bowler.  W.  H.,  portrait.  326. 

Breg.  W.  G..  portrait.  336. 

Bridges.  M.  C,  portrait.  328. 

Brlstow.  P.  H.,  The  Adult  Depart- 
ment, 599. 

Broadus.  Rev.  J.  A.,  member  lesson 
committer*,  portrait,  59. 

Broughton.  N.  B..  portrait.  ^32. 

Brown.  Frank  L.,  portrait,  332; 
appointed  on  West  India  com- 
mission, 491. 


Brown,  Rev.  S.  W.,  portrait,  527. 

Brown,  W.  J.,  portrait,  519- 

BrumliMaugh,  Prof.  M.  G..  portrait, 
20 1 ;  The  Relation  of  the  Teacher 
to  the  Curriculum,  201. 

Bryner,  Mrs.  Mary  Foster,  portrait, 
48 1 ,  341;  appomted  field  w^orker, 
418;  report  on  "  Our  Neighbor, 
Mexico,"  481 :  temperance  confer- 
ence, 623;  Mexico  national  con- 
vention, 1905,  636. 

Buchanan,  R.  H.,  portrait,  545. 

Buck,  J.  T..  portrait.   525. 

Burkholder,  E.  R.,  portrait,  518. 

Butler,  J.  W..  D.D.,  portrait.  52^- 

Buxton,  L.  H.,  portrait,  3.U. 

Byron,  Father,  a  picturesque 
worker,  26. 

Calder,  C.  W.,  portrait,  546. 

Camp,  D.  M.,  fwrtrait,  336. 

Campbell,  C.  M.,  portrait,  3a4. 

Cant  well,  C.  H.,  portrait,  325. 

Capel.  Rev.  Edgar  T.,  portrait,  545; 
app')intc>d  member  of  West  Indies 
commission,  491. 

Capen,  S.  B.,  portrait,  105;  presi- 
dent eighth  international  con- 
vention, 105. 

Carman.  Rev.  J.  C,  portrait,  510; 
evangelistic  work,  257. 

Carroll,  J.  S.,  portrait,  323. 

Cavett,  J.  C.  portrait.  525. 

Chapin,  Rev.  A.  L.,  portrait,  77; 
member  lesson  committee,  77. 

Chivers,  Rev.  E.  E.,  portrait.  353; 
the  Sunday -schcx^l  and  Home 
Missions,  353. 

Christman,  J.  F.,  portrait,  5ao. 

Clark.  Joseph,  portrait,  319,  54i  I 
secretary  of  the  amvention,  xi. 

Clark,  S.  W.,  portrait.  19;  intro- 
duced the  blackboard  in  Sunday- 
school  instructioifT  20;  and  Mrs. 
Clark  leaders  in  summer  school 
of  methods,  587. 

Clark,  Mrs.  S.  W.,  portrait,  19; 
leader  in  first  (Newark,  N.  J.) 
primary  union,  19. 

Clark,  Lieut. -Gov.  W.  M.,  portrait, 
120;  address  of  welcome,  120. 

Cleland.  McKenzic,  portrait,  632; 
adult  classes  conferenc-c,  632. 

Cody.  Canon  H.  J.,  portrait.  122; 
address  of  welc(»me.  122. 

Coltjuitt,  Gov.  A.  H..  portrait.  102; 
president  second  international 
convention.  102. 

Cook,  D.  C,  portrait.  346;  temper- 
ance conference.  (^23. 

Cook,  L.  R.,  portrait,  328. 

Cooley,  W.  R.,  portrait,  337. 

Conant,  H.  S.,  portrait,  524. 

Cork,  Hugh,  portrait,  577;  house  visi- 
tation to  reach  the  unreached ,  5 7 7 . 

Cowhick,  W.  H.,  obituary.  ^92. 

Crafts,  Mrs.  W,  F..  portrait,  19; 
organized  national  primary  union, 
19;  temperance  conference,  024. 
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Crafts,  Rev.  W.  F,,  temperance  con- 
ference, 623. 
Crawford,  Hanford,  portrait,  529. 
Cumminss,   Rev.   E.   W,,   portrait, 

537. 

Cunnyngham,  Rev.  W.  G.  E.,  mem- 
ber lesson  committee,  portrait,  so- 

Curtiss,  Mrs.  Phebe,  home  depart- 
ment conference,  612. 

Curtiss,  Rev.  S.  I.,  appointed  on  les- 
son committee,  499;  death,  499. 

Cuyler,  Rev.  T.  L.,  temperance  con- 
ference, 623. 

Daley,  Rev.  C.  M.,  portrait,  335- 

Davis,  Rev.  D.  W.,  portrait,  293; 
The  Sunday-school  and  the 
Church  as  a  Solution  of  the  Negro 
Problem,  293. 

Dawes,  S.  B,,  portrait,  517. 

Dawson,  Rev.  G.  F.,  portrait.  543. 

Day,  Alfred,  portrait,  53s. 

Day,  Rev.  W.  H.,  portrait,  322. 

Dike,  Rev.  S.  W.,  portrait,  261  ; 
The  Message  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, 261. 

Doherty.  R.  R.,  Ph.D.,  portrait,  348. 

Duncan,  W.  A.,  portrait,  33^',  hon- 
orary member  of  the  international 
executive  committee.  472;  chair- 
man of  home  department  com- 
mittee, report,  472;  The  Home 
Department,  574- 

Dunning.  Rev.  A.  E.,  member  lesson 
committee,  portrait,  65. 

Ellis,  W.  T.,  portrait,  347- 

Emery,    Miss    Louise    A.,    portrait, 

238;     training    and      developing 

teachers,  238. 
Ehgle,   J.    H..   portrait,    5>8;    field 

workers*  conference,  628. 
Errett,  Rev.   Isaac,  member  lesson 

committee,  portrait,  59. 
Eudaly,  W.  A.,  portrait,  333- 

Fairbanks,  Franklin,  member  lesson 
committee,  portrait.  53- 

Falconer.  Rev.  R.  A.,  portrait,  206, 
319;  Teacher  Training,  206. 

Fcrgusson,  Rev.  E.  M.,  portrait, 
533;  president  field  w^orkers' 
conference,  626;  the  field  workers' 
department,  580;  The  Develop- 
ment of  Summer  Schools.  586. 

Fiddis.  Preston,  prirtrait.  522. 

Fillippini,  Pn>f.  D.  C.  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Italian  Sunday- 
schof>l  Association,  portrait,  410. 

Fisher,  C.   R..  portrait,   508. 

Fletcher,  H.  M.,  thanked  by  Pro- 
fessor Jaccjbs,  404;  by  the  con- 
vention, 408. 

Floyd,  Silas  X..  elected  worker 
among  the  negroes,  106. 

Font,  Rev.  H.  H.,  portrait,  345. 

Forder, Archibald, p()rtrait, 363:  The 
Relation  of  the  Sunday-school  to 
the  Third  Deliverance  of  Ishmael, 


363;     contribution    for    work    in 

Arabia,  409. 
Fox,  Prof.  E.  A.,  portrait,  519*.  the 

field  workers'  conference,  626, 
Fraser,  R.  Douglas,  A.M.,  portrait, 

344. 
Frelinghuysen,   Theodore,   portrait, 

98;    president    of   convention   of 

1832,  24,  97. 
Frizzell,  Rev.  Wm.,  portrait,  539. 
Fuller,  E.  M.,  portrait,  551. 
Fulton,  Rev.  I.  H.,  portrait,  340. 

Gandier,  Rev.  A.,  Chinese  workers* 
conference,  624. 

Ganong,  Rev.  J.  B.,  portrait,  531. 

Garrison,  J.  H.,  LL.D.,  portrait.  348. 

Gebaucr,  T.  C,  home  department 
conference,  616. 

Geistweit,  Rev.  W.  H.,  portrait,  230; 
Place  and  Power  of  Memorized 
Scripture,  230, 

George,  Rev.  A.  P.,  portrait,  329. 

Gibson,  Hugh  C,  portrait,  509. 

Gibson,  Rev.  J.  Munro,  member 
lesson    committee,    portrait,    53. 

Giflford,  Rev.  O.  P.,  pK>rtrait,  71; 
member  lesson  committee,   71. 

Gilbert,  Rev.  Levi,  portrait,  144; 
Relation  of  the  Religious  and 
Secular  Press  to  the  Sunday- 
school,   144. 

Gillctt,  Philip  G.,  portrait,  53,  100; 
member  01  lesson  committee,  53; 
president  fifth  national  conven- 
tion, 100. 

Green,  Gen.  B.  W.,  portrait,  282; 
The  Negro  in  the  Sunday-school 
Movement,   282. 

Griffith,  R.  B.,  portrait,  321. 

Griggs,  J.  L.,  portrait.  533. 

Groves,  H.  C,  portrait,  325. 

Hains,  George,  portrait,  514. 

Hall,  Rev.  John,  member  of  lesson 
committee,  portrait.  53. 

Hall,  Hon.  Willard,  president  sec- 
ond national  convention,  portrait, 
98. 

Hall,  W.  C,  portrait,  327;  nomi- 
nated Winona  Lake  for  1908,  406. 

Halpenny,  Rev.  E.  W.,  portrait, 
517;  home  department  confer- 
ence, 615. 

Hambleton,  A.  F.  N.,  portrait,  515. 

Hamill.  Prof.  H.  M..  portrait.  174. 
^36;  Genesis  of  the  International 
Simday-school  Lesson.  37:  chosen 
field  secretary.  106;  The  Sunday- 
school  as  an  Educational  Force, 
1 74;  report  of  committee  on  edu- 
cation, 486;  report  of  committee 
on  theological  seminaries,  489; 
naotion  on  advanced  lessons,  401. 

Hamilton,  W.,  portrait,  333. 

Hardin.  J.  F..  portrait.  323. 

Harris,  J.  O..  portrait,  104;  presi- 
dent sixth  international  conven- 
tion.  104. 
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Hannon,  Rev.  J.  W.,  portrait,  335- 

Harding.  S.  B..  portrait,  mS. 

Hartshorn,  W.  N,,  portrait,  317%  4»  i ; 
leadership  in  pnmary  work.  104: 
elected  chairman  international 
executive  committee,  IQ02,  107: 
re-elected  in  1905.  407;  report  01 
Executive  Committee ,  411; 
grectiru?s  to  adult  class  confer- 
ence. 635;  closins  address,  409. 

Hartshorn,  Mrs.  W.  N.,  leadership 
in  primary  work.  104;  resolution 
of  sympathy  to.  397. 

Hauck,  C,  E..  nome  department  con- 
ference, 617. 

Haven,  H.  P.,  portrait.  77;  mem- 
ber lesson  committee,  77. 

Havs,  F.  P.,  portrait,  321. 

Hazard,  M.  C,  portrait,  07,  343; 
national  and  international  con- 
ventions. 97. 

Heinz.  H.  J.,  portrait.  309,  334- 

Hemphill,  Prof.  C.  R.,  member  les- 
son committee,  portrait.  71 ;  nomi- 
nated Louisville  for  1908,  406. 

Hill.  C.  M..  D.D..  portrait.  50H. 

Hill,  Walter,  portrait.  323- 

Hinds,  J.  I.  D..  member  lesson  com- 
mittee, portrait.  65, 

Hodge,  Rev.  M.  D.,  member  lesson 
committee,  portrait,  59. 

Hoss,  Bishop  E.  E.,  portrait,  319. 

Hough,  E.  A.,  portrait,  527, 

Howard.  Philip  E.,  portrait,  279; 
Organized  Sunday-school  Work 
in  the  City,  279. 

Hudson.  Rev.  Alan,  portrait.  129; 
response  to  address  of  welcome. 
129. 

Hudson.  M.  A.,  portrait,  275;  Bible 
Class  Work  for  Men,  pjs. 

Humble,  Rev,  C,  portrait.  3n- 

Hurlbut.  Rev.  J.  L.,  portrait,  226; 
supplemental  lessons,  226. 

Irish,  J.  H..  portrait,  528. 
vin.  W.  H., 


Irwi 


portrait,  521. 


Jackson,  J.  A.,  portrait,  539. 
Jackson,    Rev.    Sheldon,    portrait, 

3  2  2. 

Jacobs,  B.  F.,  portrait,  49.  3' a; 
estimate  of,  33;  leader  for  uni- 
form lessons,  41.  42;  presents 
resolution  at  Indianapolis,  1872, 
for  first  lesson  committee,  42, 
100;  suggested  interdenomina- 
tional work,  1 88 1.  103;  elected 
chairman  international  executive 
committee,  103;  made  honorary 
chairman  for  life,  loft;  death  in 
1902,  106;  commemc)rativc  serv- 
ice, 106;  president  world's  sec- 
ond conveniion.   1x5. 

lac«)l>s,  F.  H  .  convention  chorister, 
.\<)4:  speaks  in  praise  of  Dr.  Tor- 
rinifton.  Professor  Fletcher,  and 
others.  404;  tlianked  by  the  con- 
vention, 408. 


Jacobs,  W.  B.,  vice-president   inter- 
national association,  318. 
Johnson,  Rev.  Frank,  editor  London 
Sunday-School     Chronicle,      por- 
trait. 311. 
ohnson.  Wm.,  the  program,  600. 
Johnston,  D.  S.,  ^53. 
ones.  Hon.  T,  N.,  552. 
opling,  J.  R.,  portrait,  337. 


Kennedy,  Mrs.  M.  G.,  primary  field 
work,  464. 

Kephart,  C.  J.,  D.D.,  portrait,  51 5- 

Kephart.  Bishop  E.  B..  portrait,  71 ; 
member  lesson  committee,  71. 

Kingston,  Rev.  S.  F.,  portrait,  340. 

Kinney,  Don,  portrait,  327. 

Knapp,  E.  C,  superintendents' con- 
ference, 602;  home  department 
conference.  615. 

Knowles,  A,  L.,  portrait,  s.sa. 

Lacey,  E.  E..  portrait,  529. 

Landes.  W.  G.,  portrait,  544;  home 
department  conference,  617. 

Lawrance,  Marion,  portrait,  304. 
317,  418;  elected  ^neral  secre- 
tary. 106;  report  at  Toronto.  418; 
personal  work,  1902-1905,  431; 
leader  superintendents'  confer- 
ence, 590. 

Leach,  Rev.  F.  P.,  portrait,  S47^ 

Leet,  Seth  P.,  portrait.  334. 

Legg.  John,  portrait,  320. 

Lemon,  J.  B..  D.D.,  portrait,  532. 

Little,  J.  H.,  portrait,  518. 

L»ocker.  A.  M..  portrait.  §28. 

Long.  Rev.  W.  F.,  portrait,  506. 

Lufkin,  H.  E..  portrait,  522. 

Lynch    Jas.,  portrait,  553. 

MacCullum.  A.,  member  lesson  com- 
mittee, portrait,  53. 

Machum.  E.  R..  portrait.  ^30. 

Maclaren,  Hon.  Justice  I.  J.,  presi- 
dent International  Association, 
portrait.  30a.  317;  elected  presi- 
dent. 397. 

MacRae,  Prin.  A.  O.,  portrait,  323. 

Marcus,  Prof.  G.  G.,  portrait,  492; 
appointed  field  worker  among  the 
negroes,  418;    obituary.  492. 

Marrs,  D.  M.,  i>ortrait.  326. 

Mason.  Rev.  M.  C.  B..  The  Pn.blem 
of  the  Negro.   290. 

Maxwell.  L.  B..  elected  worker 
am«)ng  the  negroes.  106. 


McClure,  G.  J.,  portrait.  517 
McConnell,   Rev.   W.   W.,   jj 


portrait. 


339. 


McQ)ok.  Rev.  Henry  C.  portrait, 
151;  The  Muster  Roll  01  Honor, 
address,  24;  Our  Debt  to  the  Old 
Guanl,  151. 

McCrillis.  A.  B.,  portrait.  318. 

McDowell.  Bi.shop  W.  F..  temper- 
ance conference,  622. 
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McParland,  John  T.,  D.D.,  portrait, 

McKamy,  Rev.  J.  A.,  D.D..  por- 
trait, .143;  The  Sunday-school 
Editorial  Association,   ^60. 

McLean,  Rev.  R.,  portrait,  338. 

McVicar,  D.  H.,  poitrait,  77;  mem- 
ber lesson  committee,  77. 

Meddis,  C.  J.,  portrait,   519. 

Meigs,  C.  D.,  portrait,  549*.  home 
department  conference,  611;  field 
workers'  conference,  628. 

Merrill,  Rev.  Gheo.  R.,  portrait,  1, 
329;   article  on  Robert  Raikes,  i. 

Memtt,  Rev.  W.  C,  portrait,  653; 
special  field  work  m  the  West, 
4 1 9;  report  of  committee  on 
obituaries,  493 ;  A  Vision  from  the 
West,  653. 

Messeni?er,  C.  M.,  obituary,  493- 

Miles,  G.  G.,  portrait.  504. 

Millan,  W.  W.,  portrait,  325. 

Millard,  Rev,  j.  W,,  portrait,  318. 

Miller,  J.  R..  D.D..  portrait,  343. 

Miller,  Lewis,  portrait.  105;  presi- 
dent seventh  international  con- 
vention, 10 
illci 

Mills,  A.  H.,  portrait,  326 


.?6'.D.. 


portrait.  345- 


Miller,  R.J. , 

Mitchell,  B.  P.,  portrait,  515. 
Mo<jdy,  D,  L.,  a  power  in  Chri.stian 

service.  34. 
MoOTe,   Prof.  W.   W.,  ;>ortrait,   77; 

member  lesson  committee.  77. 
Morse.  A.  A.,  portrait.  334. 
Moser,  Henry,  portrait,  516. 
Moultrie,  Rev.  J.  W..  worker  among 

the  negroes.  S.  C,  480. 
Muirhead,  Stuart,  portrait,  537- 
Mullins,  Rev.  E.  Y.,  My  creed  as  to 

the  Sunday-school.  425,  471. 
Munz,  Rev.  Frederick,  portrait,  345. 
Murch,    Rev.    Chauncey,     portrait, 

350 :   A  Plea  for  Egypt,  359. 

Nelson,  Prof.  Aven,  portrait,  555. 

Newton,  Rev.  Richard,  portrait,  53; 
the  children's  preacher,  27;  mem- 
ber lesson  committee,  53. 

Nock,  Rev.  G.  H.,  portrait,  522. 

North,  G.  P.,  portrait,  551. 

Olmstead,  Rev.  W.  B.,  portrait,  346, 
Orchard,  Rev.  John,  portrait,  538. 

Palmer,  Rev.  B,  M.,  member  lesson 
committee,  portrait,  59. 

Parsons,  C.  B.,  portrait.  533. 

Parsons,  Geo.,  portrait,  527. 

Patrick.  Prin.  Wm..  portrait,  71; 
member  lesson  committee,  71. 

Paxson,  Stephen,  31. 

Pa^,  J.  S.,  i2i. 

Pearce,  W.  C.  portrait,  341.  465: 
Sunday-school  con  vent  i(»ns,  91; 
appDinted  teacher-traininR  se<Te- 
tary.  418;  report,  465;  field 
workers'  conference.  626;  adult 
Bible  class  movement.  642. 


Pearson,  Prof.  W.  G.,  worker  among 
the  negroes,  N.  C,  480. 

Pelham,  W.  E.,  portrait,  335. 

Peloubet.  F.  N..  D.D.,  portrait,  346; 
temperance  conference,  624. 

Pelz,  Rev.  Geo.  A.,  portrait,  102; 
president  first  international  con- 
vention, 102, 

Penn,  Prof.  I.  G. ^portrait,  340. 

Penniman,  Geo.  W.,  405. 

Pepper,  John  R.,  portrait,  71,  500. 
548;  member  lesson  committee, 
:^i ;  relation  of  the  International 
Sunday-school  Association  to 
Denominational  Work.  500;  con- 
vention expresses  sympathy,  397. 

Petitt,  Mrs.  Alonzo,  primary  field 
work,  464. 

Pharr,  Capt.  J.  N.,  obituary,  492. 

Phelps,  Prof.  Austin,  portrait,  77; 
member  lesson  committee,  77. 

Phillips,  A.  L.,  D.D..  portrait,  343- 

Pickles,   John   D.,   Ph.D.,   portrait. 

Pollock,  James,  president  third 
national  convention,  portrait,  99. 

Potts,  John,  portrait,  40,  59,  30s; 
the  lesson  committee  at  work,  46 ; 
member  lesson  committee,  59; 
appointed  chairman,  105,  494; 
temperance  conference,  620. 

Pratt,  H.  E.,  portrait,  ii2. 

Price,  Rev.  D.  B.,  portrait,  330. 

Price,  Pfof.  Ira  M.,  portrait,  71; 
member  lesson  committee,   71. 

Puddefoot,  Rev.  W.  G.,  portrait, 
349;  Frontiers,  Old  and  New,  349. 

Purinton,  Rev.  D.  B.,  portrait,  190, 
554;  Relations  of  the  Sunday- 
school  to  the  University,  190. 

Rader,  Rev.  D.  L.,  portrait,  322. 
Raidabaugh,  Rev.   P.   D.,  portrait, 

345. 

Raikes,  Robert,  1 ;  portrait,  635. 

Randolph,  Rev.  Wanen,  member 
lesson  committee,  portiait,  53. 

Rattee,  Rev.  E,  J.,  portrait,  334. 

Raymond,  W.  H.,  portrait,  548. 

Rcxford,  Rev.  E.  I,,poTtiait,  65,  219; 
member  lesson  committee,  65; 
Reverence  in  the  Sund.iy-school, 
219, 

Reynolds,  William,  portrait,  104, 
314;  a  royal  captain,  32;  presi- 
dent fifth  international  conven- 
tion, 104;  chosen  first  interna- 
tional field  worker,  104;  death, 
106;  memorial  fund,  449. 

Rhodes,  Rev.  M.,  portrait,  71 ;  mem- 
ber lesson  committee,  71. 

Rice,  E.  W.,  D.D..  portrait,  348. 

Richards.  Prof.  G.  W.,  portrait.  138; 
An  Historic  View  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  138. 

Rioseco,  Rev.  P..  portrait,  3^9. 

Roberts,  Rev.  W.  H.,  portrait,  240; 
Individuality  and  Heredity  in  the 
Sunday-school,  240. 
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Rogers,  Wm.,  portrait.  S40- 
Russell,  E.  J.,  portrait,  504, 

Safford,  O.  F.,  D.D.,  portrait.  346. 

Sampey,  Prof.  J.  R.,  portrait,  65, 
86;  member  lesson  committee.  65 ; 
advanced  course  of  lessons,  86. 

Sanders,  Rev,  F.  K..  portrait,  246; 
The  Sunday-school  as  an  Evan- 
Rclistic  Force,  246. 

Schau3fler,  Rev.  A.  F.,  portrait,  65; 
member  lesson  committee,  65; 
secretary,  404;  report  of  commit- 
tee, 494;  leader  pastors'  con- 
ference, 503. 

Scherer,  Rev.  J.  A.  B.,  portrait,  367; 
The  Duty  of  Young  America  to 
Young  Japan,   ?67. 

Seagar,  Rev.  L.  M..  portrait,  348. 

Sein,  Rev.  E.  M.,  portrait,  526. 

Semelroth.  W.  ).,  portrait,  347'. 
president  primary  conference, 
61 1. 

Sevier,  S.  0-.  portrait,  506. 

Shafer.  W.  C.,  portrait,  554. 

Shakespean*,  Noah,  portrait.  324. 

ShfHon,  Rev.  C.  M.,  temperance 
onference,  622. 

Shellenbcrger,  W.  S.,  portrait,  513. 

Shepard,  Dr.  J.  E.,  portrait,  341; 
appointed  field  worker  among 
the  negroes,  418;    report,  478. 

Shuey,  E.  L.,  portrait.  71;  member 
lesson  committee,  7 1 . 

Simmons,  Mrs.  J.  R..  home  depart- 
ment conference,  613. 

Simms.  T.  S.,  portrait,  531. 

Smith,  Rev.  F.  A.,  portrait,  331. 

Smith,  Hoke,  portrait.  106;  presi- 
dent ninth  international  conven- 
tion,  106. 

Smith.  J.  H.,  portrait,  546. 

Snow,  H.  N.,  tx^rtrait^  535. 

Specr,  Rol)ert  E..  The  Sunday-school 
and  the  Great  Commission,  373; 
temperance  conference,  622. 

Spencer.  F.  W.,  portrait,  331. 

Spencer,  H.  P.,  portrait,  321. 

Stahr,  Prof.  J,  S.,  portrait.  65; 
ineinlier  less«m  committee.  65. 

Starr.  Beniamin.  portrait,  535. 

Stebbins,  Nfrs.  Flora  V..  i)ortrait, 
611;  home  department  confer- 
ence, 611. 

Steele,  R.  R..  portrait,  542. 

Steilley,  Prof.  H.  M.,  jwrtrait.  530. 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Zillah  Foster,  portrait. 
61  g;  organized  temixirance  work, 
621. 

Stevvart,  Rev.  G.  B.,  portrait,  197; 
Th'j  Sunday-school  and  the  Min- 
ister's Training,   197. 

Stifler.  Prof.  J.  M.,  portrait,  71; 
member  lesson  committee,  71. 

Stites,  John,  portrait.  327. 

St.  John.  E.  P..  Child  Nature  and 
the  Stmday-schr)ol.  628. 

St.  John,  Si>eaker  ).  W.,  address  of 
welcome,  portrait,  124. 


Stretch,  E,  C,  committee  on  illness 
of,  407;    obituary,   493. 

Stuart,  George  H.,  portrait,  S3,  09'. 
member  lesson  committee,  53; 
president  fourth  national  conven- 
tion, 99. 

Stubbs,  Pres.  J.  E.,  portrait,  330. 

Studd,  W.  H.,  portrait,  s^7. 

Stuntz,  Rev.  H.  C,  portrait,  339- 

Tallmadge,  Rev.  E.  F.,  portrait,  31O1 

Taylor,  A.  R.,  portrait,  185;  Rela- 
tion of  the  Sunday-school  to  the 
Public  Sch<X)l,  185. 

Thompson,  F.  W.,  nominated  Hot 
Springs  for  1908,  406. 

Thompson,  Rev.  R.  E.,  portrait, 
532. 

Tinney,  H.  C,  portrait,  520. 

Tomkms,  Rev.  Floyd,  D.D.,  prepa- 
ration service,  395 ;  the  fjuiet 
half -hour,  398;  service  of  prawr 
and  fellowship,  400. 

Tompkins,  T.  S.,  portrait,  509. 

Torrington,  Dr.  F.  H.,  organ  recital. 
396;  thanked  by  Mr.  Jacobs,  404; 
by  the  convention,  408. 

Tottle,  Wm.  A.,  portrait.  328. 

Towers,  Edward,  portrait,  77;  presi- 
dent   world's    convention,    1898, 

115. 
Trout,    Rev.    I.    Bennett,    portrait, 

.M4.  ^ 

Trumbull,  Charles  G.,  7;    portrait, 

7.  347.      , 

Trumbull,  Henry  Clay,  portrait,  313; 
The  most  remarkable  character 
in  the  Sunday-school  field,  29; 
The  First  Sunday-schools  in 
North  America,  94;  secretary 
third  national  convention,  99; 
secretary  fourth  national  conven- 
tion, 99. 

Turner.  Rev.  E.  B.,  portrait,  338. 

Tyler,  Rev.  B.  B.,  portrait,  65,  107, 
119;  member  les.son  committee, 
65;  president  tenth  international 
convention.  106;  opening  a<l<ires.s 
at  Toronto,  iig;  motii^n  on  les.son 
committee's  report,  400. 

Tyler.  J.  B.,  member  lesson  com- 
mittee.   77. 

Tyng.  Alexaniler  G.,  portrait,  53; 
a  banner  bearer,  32;  member 
lesson  committee,  53. 

Urquhart.  Mayor  Thomas,  portrait, 
125;  address  of  welcome,  125. 

Van  Ness,  I.  J..  D.D..  portrait.  342. 

Van  Ormer,  Pr<»f.  A.  B..  portrait, 
253:  The  Age  of  Spiritual  Awak- 
ening. 253. 

Vincent,  John  H.,  portrait,  4Q.  164, 
307;  a  splendid  career,  32;  foun- 
der of  Chautau(]ua  and  the  Ber- 
ean  lessons.  33;  called  into  ex- 
clusive Sunday-school  service  iq 
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McFarland,  John  T.,  D.D.,  portrait, 

McKamy,  Rev.  J.  A.,  D.D.,  por- 
trait. 34.j:  The  Sxinday-school 
Editorial  Association,   ^ 60. 

McLean,  Rev.  R.,  portrait,  338. 

McVicar,  D,  H.,  portrait,  77;  mem- 
ber lesson  committee,  77. 

Meddis,  C.    T.,  portrait,  519. 

Meif^.  C.  D.,  portrait,  549;  home 
department  conference,  611;  field 
workers*  conference,  6a8. 

Merrill.  Rev.  Geo.  R.,  portrait,  i, 
329;  article  on  Robert  Raikes,  i. 

Memtt.  Rev.  W.  C,  portrait,  653; 
special  field  work  in  the  West, 
419;  report  of  committee  on 
obituaries,  403;  A  Vision  from  the 
West,  653. 

Messeneer,  C.  M.,  obituary,  493- 

Miles,  G.  G.,  portrait,  504. 

Millan,  W.  W.,  portrait.  325. 

Millard,  Rev.  j.  W.,  portrait.  318. 

Miller,  J.  R..  D.D..  portrait,  343. 

Miller,  Lewis,  portrait,  105;  presi- 
dent seventh  international  con- 
vention. 105. 

Miller,  R.  j.,  D.D.,  portrait,  345. 

Mills,  A.  H.,  portrait,  326. 

Mitchell,  B.  F.,  portrait,  515. 

Mo<xiy.  D.  L.,  a  power  in  Christian 
service,  34. 

MoOl-c,  Prof.  W.  W.,  portrait,  77; 
member  lesson  committee.  77. 

Morse,  A.  A.,  portrait,  334. 

Moscr,  Henry,  portrait,  516. 
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BEGINNERS'  LESSONS 

The  Two- Year  International  Beginners'  Course 
(For  Scholars  under  Six  Years  of  Age) 


Issued  under  the  authority  of  the  American  Section  of  the  International 
Lesson  Committee,  and,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Denver 
Triennial  Convention  of  lyoi,  marked  "  Optional." 

The  course  is  arranged  to  begin  with  September,  and  work  towards 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  It  may,  however,  be  begun  at  any  time  by 
the  teacher,  care  being  exercised  to  commence  at  the  lesson  corresponding 
with  the  month  in  which  the  individual  teacher  begins. 

In  most  cases  the  Golden  Texts  have  been  taken  from  thp  Revised  Ver- 
sion. But  in  one  or  two  cases,  where  the  Authorized  Version  was  simpler, 
and  the  meaning  the  same  as  that  of  the  Revised,  the  former  has  been 
retained.  A.   F.   Schaupplbr,  Secretary, 

John  Potts,  Chairman,  Toronto,  Ont.  105  East  a  2d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

FIRST  YEAR 
Theme :  God  the  Creator 

Golden  Text:  All  things  were  made  by  Hirn.  —  Ji>hn  i;  3. 

1.  G(^d  Making  Trees  and  Flowers.  —  Gen.  i :  y-i  i. 

2.  G<h1  Making  Animals,  — Gen.  1:  20-25. 

3.  God  Making  All  Things.  —  Gen.  i :  1-8,  14-1M. 

Theme:  Home  Life 

Golden  Text:  Lord,  Thou  art  our  Father.  —  Isa.  64:  8. 

4.  The  First  Family.  — Gen.  1:  26-^1 ;   j:  20;   4:  1,  a. 

5.  The  First  Home. — Gen.  2:4-10,  15-17. 


Theme :  God's  Loving  Care 


Theme:  Giving  Thanks  to  God 

Golden  Text:  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lonl,  for  He  is  gfXMl.  —  I's.  106:  i, 

10.  Daniel  Thanking  G<>d.  —  Dan.  2:  17-24. 

11.  The  Israelites  Thanking  G'kI.  —  Fx.  14:0.  10.  2i-.u;i5:  1-21. 

12.  Thanking  G(xl  f4)r  All  Things.  —  Ps.  lo.r  1-5;   104:  10-24. 

13.  Thanking  God  in  Heaven.  —  Rev.  7:  Q-17. 

Theme:  Giving 

Golden  Tcxtl    G<h1  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.  —  2  C«>r.  o;  7. 

14.  A  Poor  Woman's  Gift.  —  Mark  12:  41-44. 

15.  Giving  to  the  Needy.  —  Neh.  8:  i^-w. 

16.  The  Israelites  Giving  to  God.  —  Ex.  .^5:  20-^0. 

Golden  Text:   He  loved  iw  and  sent  His  S.»n.  —  1  John  4:  10. 

17.  Gfxl's  Gift  to  His  S<:>n.  —  Luke  2:  1-20. 

18.  The  Wise  Men's  Gifts.  —  Matt.  2:1-11. 

Theme:  The  Boy  Jesus 

Gfilden  Text:   His  name  was  called  Jesus.  —  Luke  2:21. 
10.  Jesus  Being  Named.  —  Luke  2:  2i-,io. 

20.  Jfsus  in  His  Home.  —  Luke  2:  .^o.  40.  51.  «;2. 

Golden  Text:    Let  us  go  unto  the  h«mse  of  the  I>inl.  —  Ps.  122:  1. 

21.  Jesus  Going  to  the  House  of  Go:!.  —  Luke  2:  41-40. 
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Theme:  The  Man  Jesus 

Golden  Text:  He  took  them  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them.  — Markio:  i6. 
33.  Jesvis'  Love  for  Children.  —  Matt.  19:  13-1^;  Mark  10;  13-16. 
Golden  Text:  I  will  sing  imto  the  Lord.  —  Lx.  15:1. 

33.  Children  Praising  Jesus. — Matt.  21:  6-17. 

Golden  Text:    Who  went  about  doing  good.  —  Acts  10:  38. 

34.  Jesus  Feeding  the  Hungry.  —  Mark  6:  30-44;  John  6:  1-14- 

35.  Jesus  and  the  Storm.  —  Mark  4:  35-41 ;  Matt.  8:  23-27. 

36.  Jesus  Curing  a  Sick  Boy.  —  John  4:  46-54. 

37.  Jesus  and  Jairus'  Daughter.  —  Mark  5:  21-24.  35-43- 

Theme:  Resurrection  Lessons 

Gfjldcn  Text:   We  shall  all  be  changed.  —  I  Cor.  15:  51. 

38.  The  Flowers  Blooming  Again.  —  Song  of  Solomon  2:  11-13;    Luke  12:  27. 
Golden  Text:  Christ  died  and  lived  again.  —  Rom.  14:9- 

39.  Jesus  DN-ing  and  Living  Again.  —  Matt.  28:  i-io. 

Golden  Text:   I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  — John  14'  2. 

30.  Jesus  Returns  to  Heaven.  —  Acts  i :  9-1 1. 

31.  Our  Heavenly  Home.  — John  14:  1-3;   Rev.  aa;  1-5. 

Theme:  Reverence 

Golden  Text:  The  Lord  our  Go<l  is  Holy,  —  Ps.  99:  9. 
33.  Reverence  for  Grid's  Name.  —  Ex.  20:  7;  1  Kings  8:  4>-43;  Ps.  ii3'  »-5. 

33.  Reverence  for  God's  House.  —  Ex.  3:  16;    40;  34-38;  Ps.  12a:  i;  Ectl. 

5-  I.  2. 
Golden  Text:  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  —  Ex.  ao:  8. 

34.  Reverence  forGo<rs  Day.  —  Neh.  13:  15-22;  Gen.  2:  2,  3;  Ex.  20:  8-11 ; 

Isa.  56"  2-7. 
Golden  Text:  I  will  not  forget  ihv  Word.  —  Ps.  119:  !<>. 

35.  Reverence  for  God's  Word.  —  a  Chron.  34:  1-6,  14-18,  29-33. 

Theme:  Obedience 

Golden  Text :  Children  obey  your  parents.  —  Eph.  6.1. 

36.  Joseph  Obeying  His  Father.  —  Gen.  37:  13-17. 
Golden  Text:    I  will  help  thee.  —  Isa.  41;  10. 

37.  Fishermen  Obeving  Jesus.  —  Luke  5:  i-i  i. 

38.  Noah  Obeyinj.;  God.  — Gen.  7:  12-24;  8:  1-22;  9:  13. 

39.  G<jd  Will  Help  Us  to  Obey  Him.  —  Dan.  i :  1-2  i. 

Theme:  Repentance 

Golden  Text:   I  will  be  sorry  for  my  sin.  —  Ps.  38-  18. 

40.  Peter's  Sorrow  for  Sin.  —  Luke  22:  54-62;  John  21:  15-17. 

41.  Turning  Away  from  Sin.  —  Luke  19:  i-io. 

Theme:  Forgiveness 

Golden  Text:  Ready  to  Forgive.  —  Ps.  86:  5. 
43.  Joseph  Forgiving  His  Brothers.  — Gen.  37:  23-28;  45:  i-is. 

43.  A  Father's  Forgiveness.  —  Luke  15:  11-24. 

Theme:  Prayer 

Golden  Text:   My  God  will  hear  me.  —  Micah  7:7. 

44.  IIe7.ekiah's  Prayer  for  Help  Granted.  —  2  Kings  20:  1-7. 

45.  David's  Prayer  for  His  Child  Denied.  —  2  Sam.  12;  15-23. 

46.  Elisha's  Prayer  for  a  Child  Granted.  —  2  Kings  4:  8-37. 

47.  Jesus  Pra>'ing.  —  Luke  3:  21,  22;   Mark  i:  35;  14:  26-42. 

Theme:  Kindness 

Golden  Text:  Be  yc  kind  rme  to  another.  —  Eph.  4:  32. 

48.  Rebekah's  Kindness.  — Gen.  24:  10-20,  29-31. 

49.  The  Boy  and  the  Lamb.  —  i  Sam.  17:  32- 38. 

50.  Davifl's  Kindness  to  a  Lame  Boy.  —  2  Sam.  o:  i-i.<. 

51.  Elisha's  Kindness  to  a  Poor  Woman.  —  2  Kings  4'  i-?- 
53.  The  Good  Samaritan.  —  Luke  10:  30-37. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

Theme:  Happy  Home  Life 

Golden  Text:    Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother.  —  Ex.  20:  12. 

1.  Respect  for  Parents.  — Jer.  35:  i-io;  hph.  0-  1-4. 

2.  Miriam  Ready  to  Help.  —  Ex.  2:  i-io. 

Golden  Text:  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers.  —  Matt,  5:  o. 

3.  Jonfithan  the  Peacemaker.  —  i  Sam.  19:  1-7;  i  Thess,  a-  iJ. 
Golden  Text:  Preferring  one  another.  — Rom.  12;  10. 

4.  Kindness  to  Guests.  —  2  Kings  4:  8-13;    Heb.  13:  2. 

Theme:  Unselfishness 

Golden  Text:  Christ  also  pleased  not  himself.  —  Rom.  153. 

5.  Abraham  and  L(.»t.  —  Gen.  13.  i-n. 

6.  Ruth  and  Naomi.  —  Ruth  i:  1-7  j. 


Theme:  God*s  Goodness 

Gr^lden  Text:  G(h1  shall  supply  every  need  of  yours.  —  Phil.  4:  ig. 

God's  Care  for  Ishmaol.  —  Gen.  21 :  12-20. 

God's  Care  for  Elijah.  —  i  Kings  17:  8-t6. 
Q.  Gfxi's  Care  for  Daniel.  —  Dan.  6:  1-23. 
xo.  God's  Care  for  Peter.  —  Acts  12:  1-17. 
XI.  Go<rs  Care  fi>r  Us.  —  P:;.    2^:  1-6. 
13.  God's  Care  for  All  Tilings.  —  Matt.  6   25-30. 

Theme:  Gratitude 

Golden  Text:  Be  vc  thankful.  — Col.  3:  15. 

13.  A  Man  Thanking  Jesus.  —  Luke  17:  ii-n>. 

14.  A  Lame  Man  Thanking  God.  —  Acts  3:  1-10. 

Theme:  Helpfulness 

Golden  Text:  Let  us  do  good  xmto  all.  —  Gal,  6:  10. 
xs.  A  Little  Girl  Helping  her  Master.  —  2  Kings  5:  1-5.  o-i  i. 
xo.  Samuel  Heli)ing  in  the  House  of  Gfxl.  —  :  Sam.  3:  i-io. 
17.  Friends  Helping  a  Sick  Man.  — Mark  2:  1-12, 
x8.  A  Little  Boy  Helping  Jesus.  — John  6:  5- '4. 

Gtilden  Text:  For  GikI  si")  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begot- 
ten Son.  —  John  3:  16. 

19.  God  Helping  Us  by  the  Gift  of  His  S<:)n.  —  Matt.  1:21;  Luke  2:  1-20; 

I  Tim.  1 :  15. 

Theme:  Jesus  Our  Helper 

Golden  Text:  Lord  be  thou  my  helper.  —  Ps.  30:  10. 

20.  Jesus  Helping  the  Fishermen. — John  21:2-13. 

21.  Jesus  Feciiing  Four  Thousand  Men,  — Matt.  15:  32-30;  Mark  8:  i-<>. 

22.  Jesus  Healing  a  Lei>er.  —  .Matt,  8:  1-4;    Mark  1:40-45, 
Cfolden  Text:  My  help  comcth  from  the  L^>rd,  —  Ps,  121:2. 

23.  Jesus  Healing  a  Blind  Man.  — John  q:  1-41. 

24«  Jesus  liaising  the  Widow's  Son.  —  Luke  7:  11-17. 

Theme:  Jesus  Our  Teacher 

Golden  Text:   Teach  me  Thy  way,  O  Lonl,    -  Ps.  27:  11. 
25.  Jesus'  Example  of  Service.  — John  13:  >-i5. 
20.    Tcsus'  Story  of  a  Supper.  —  Luke  14:  1O-24. 

27.  Jesus*  Story  of  the  I.rOst  Sheop,  —  Luke  15:  3-7. 

28.  Jesus'  Stor>'  of  the  Seed.  —  Matt.  13:  3-8. 

Theme:  The  Risen  and  Ascended  Lord 

Golden  Text:  B<.h<»l,l  I  make  all  things  new.    -  Rev,  21:  5. 
20.  N'e\N    Life  in   Nature. — Gen.    1:12;    Song  of  S«jlomon   7:«>-i.r,     Ps. 
65: 9;  74: 16,  17;  104:  14-17:  14:*  16-18. 
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Golden  Text:  He  is  Risen.  —  Matt.  28;  6. 

30.  Jesus'  New  Life.  —  Luke  24.  1-9. 

Golden  Text:   In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions.  — John  14:  a. 

31.  Jesus  Goinj?  Back  to  Heaven.  —  Luke  24:  36-53. 

32.  Our  New  Life.  — Rev.  21:  1-4,  21-27. 

Theme:  Jesus'  Nearness  to  Us 

Golden  Text:  I  am  with  you  alway.  —  Matt.  28:  20. 

33.  Jesus'  Promise  ot  Nearness.  — John  14:  iJ^-aj;   16:  16-22;  Matt.  28:  20. 

34.  Jesus'  Nearness  to  Paul.  — Acts  18:  i-ii ;  2  Tim,  4:  16-18. 


Theme:  Obedience 

Golden  Text:  We  must  obey  God.  —  Acts  5:  29. 

35.  Gideon  and  the  Three  Himdred.  — Judges  7:12- 

36.  Peter  and  John  Obeying  God.  —  Acts  5:  17-32. 


Theme:  Honesty 

Golden  Text:  Let  us  walk  honestly.  —  Rom,  13:  1  ?. 

37.  The  Honest  .Workmen.  —  2  Chron.  24;  4,  8-14;  2  Kings  12:  11-15. 

38.  The  Dishonest  Servant.  —  2  Kings  5.  20-27. 
30.  The  Honest  Treasurers.  —  Ezra  8:  21-34. 

Theme:  Truthfuhiess 

Golden  Text:  My  m<nuh  shall  speak  truth.  —  Prov.  S:  7. 

40.  Samuel  Telling  the  Truth.  —  i  Sam.  3:  1-2 r. 

41.  Daniel  Telling  the  Truth.  —  Dan.  5:  13-30. 

43.  Truthful  at  All  Times.  — John  i;  43-51;  Eph.  4:  2S;  Ps.  15:  i,  2. 

Theme:  Self-Control 

Golden  Text:  Be  patient  toward  all.  —  i  Thess.  5:  14. 

43.  David's  Self-Control.  —  1  Sam,  20:  1-25. 

44.  Jesus  Bearing  Wrong,  —  Luke  9;  51-56. 

Theme:  Prayer 

Golden  Text:  L<jnl,  teach  us  to  pray.  —  Luke  1 1 :  i, 

45.  Praying  for  Help.  —  Neh.  1 :  i-i  i. 

46.  Praying  for  Others.  —  i  Sam.  12.  10-24;  Matt,  5:  44;  James  5:  13-16, 

47.  When  and  Where  to  Pray.  —  Matt.  6:  6;  Dan.  6;  to;  Acts  3:  i;  Gen 

24:   10-14;  Neh,  2:4;  James  5:  13;  Matt.  8:  23-46. 

Theme:  Forgiveness 

Golden  Text:   Forgiving  each  other,  —  Eph,  4:  32. 

48.  Stephen  Forgiving  his  Enemies.  — Acts  7:  54-60. 

4Q.  Jesus  Forgiving  Peter.  — John  18;  15-18,  25-27;  21:  15-17. 

Theme:  Love 

Golden  Text  •  Let  tjs  love  one  another,  for  love  is  of  GchI.  —  i  John  4:  7. 

50.  Jonathan's  L'lve  for  David.  —  t  Sam.  iS:  c-4;  20;  1-42. 

51.  Mary's  Lcvo  for  Jesvis.  -  -  John  12:  1-8;  Mark  14.  3-9. 

52.  Jesus'  I./ove  for  Jlis  Friends.  — John  11:  1-44. 
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